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OenUemen   of  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  JiepreserUatives : 

You  meet  under  auspicious  circumstances  as  representatives  of  a 
prosperous  and  contented  people,  and  have  weighty  duties  to  per> 
form  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to  conserve  the  general  good. 
It  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  a  pleasure,  in  obadienoe  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Rtate,  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

FINANCED. 

The  reports  of  the  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  will  be  found  to 
^contain  able  and  exhaustive  presetitations  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State,  set  forth  in  comprehensive  detail,  and  worthy  of  your 
, -close  investigation.  These  reports  show  the  amount  of  receipts,  from 
all  sources,  for  two  years  ending  December  19,  1884,  inclusive,  to  be 
#2,346,353.94,  which  includes  a  balance  of  $246,790.76  turned  over  to 
Atha  Thomas,  Treasurer,  by  the  M.  T.  Pjlk  Investigating  Commit- 
tee. This  total  also  includes  the  total  net  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected and  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  State's  attorneys  on  back 
tax  collections,  amounting  to  $157,401.64.  This  back-tax  account  is  a 
cource  of  revenue  upon  which  we  cannot  rely  so  much  in  future, 
inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  such  taxes  collectable  have  already 
been  collected  and  turned  in. 

The  disbursements  for  the  two  years  ending  December  19,  1884, 
amount  to  $1,701,139.11,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  that 
date  of  $645,214.83.  This  balance  ($645,214.83)  includes  ^$139,473.80  of 
new  issue  of  Bank  of  Tennessee  certificates,  and  old  issue  Bank  of 
Tennessee  money,  which  leaves  $505,741.83  in  actual  available  funds 
in  the  Treasury,  less  $21,141.41  in  controvej*sy  in  the  Mechanics*  (or 
I  Mechanics'  National)  [Bank  of  Kiioxville. 
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iDolDded  in  this  disburBement  is  the  Bum  of  $250,313  92  interest  on 
State  debt  paid  from  December  20,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884,  in- 
clusive.     From  the  ratio  at  which  the  bonds  are  now  being  funded, 

> 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  much  larger  increase  upon  the  amount 

of  interest  that  has  to  be  paid  on  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  Comptroller's  books  show  in  their  warrant  account,  that  the 
warrants  outstanding  December  19,  1882,  amounted  to  $114,830.06; 
s^mount  of  warrants  issued*  from  December  19,  1882,  to  December  19, 
1884,  inclusive,  $1,766,207.15.  The  total  amount  of  warrants  paid 
(dit^but^ements)  from  December  19,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884,  in- 
clusive, was  $1,765,072.38,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  warrants  out- 
standing (not  yet  presented),  at  the  latter  date,  of  $115,964.83. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  tabular  statement  presented  by  the  Comptroller,  showing  the 
amount  of  appropriations  for  two  years  to  March  19,  1885,  contains 
the  following  interesting  facts:  Amount  remaining  from  appropri- 
ations of  the  previous  term  and  undrawn  December  20,  1882,  was 
$176,752.15;  amount  appropriated  by  General  Assembly  1883-84,  for 
the  two  years,  was  $1,684,899.45,  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  $842,449  83, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  each  year. 

The  appropriations  under  special  acts,  not  included  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  drawn  up  to  December  19,  1884,  amount  to 
$337,872.33,  which  includes  the  extraordinary  appropriations  for  inter- 
est on  State  debt  ($250,313.92);  hospital  for  insane.  East  Tennessee 
($69,931.29);  deficit  of  hospital  for  insane.  Middle  Tennessee  ($25,000), 
made  to  cover  current  expenses  of  said  institution  to  December  19, 
1882,  and  which  the  Legislature  of  1881-2  failed  to. make  provisions 
for,  hence  the  last  Legislature  was  necessitated  to  provide  for  it; 
arrest  of  ex-Treasurer  M.  T.  Polk  ($10,000),  together  with  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  Beferee  Courts,  and  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners, 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  required'^to  be  paid,  all  of  which, 
constituting  an  unusual  expense,  will  be  seen  in  detail  in  the 
Comptroller's  report  This  makes  the  total  appropriations  (for  the 
two  years)  drawn  up  to  December  19,  1884,  amount  $1,766,207.15,  and 
leaving  undrawn  December  19,  1884,  the  sum  of  ^$151,834.19.  While 
this  sum  remains  undrawn  other  matters  of  appropriation  have 
fallen  short  of  the  amount  named  in  the  general  appropriation  bill 
to  effect  the  object  intended,  $£6,886.60  for  criminal  prosecutions,  and 
about  $17,000  for  other  purposes  therein  named,  as  is  fully  shown 
in  the   Comptroller's  report,  and  should  be  provided  for. 
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BONDED  INDBBTBDNBSS. 

The  obligations  of  the  State  which  are  ahead  of  us,  and  which 
will  have  'to  be  met  under  the  terms  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
settlement  of  the  State  debt  as  per  act  of  1883,  and,  as  appears  in 
greater  detail  below,  at  the  time  the  work  of  funding  commenced 
in  July,  1883,  according  to  closest  calculation,  amounted  to  $28,786,- 
066.39,  including  principal  and  interest.  Of  this  amount  the  *' State 
Debt  Proper"  bonds  (interest  on  which  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  the  bonds  have  varying  numbers  of 
coupons  upon  them,  and  which  cannot  be  ascertained  until  tliey  are 
presented  for  funding)  amount  to  $2,135,150;  educational,  cliaritable 
and  other  bonds,  that  along  with  ** State  Debt  Proper''  bonds  are 
by  the  act  of  1883,  six  per  cent,  bearing  bonds)  amounting  to 
$648,000  (on  which  last  named  bonds  six  per  cent,  interest  has  been 
paid  currently  up  to  date,  shows  that  there  is  $2,783,150  on  which 
the  State  will  have  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest,  not  estimating 
unascertained  interest  as  aforesaid. 

Deducti  then,  this  latter  amount  ($2,783,150)  from  the  total  bonded 
indebtedness  ($-28,786,066.39),  '.leaves  $26,002,916  39,  and  taking  fifty  per 
cent  thereof  (principal  and  interest),  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will 
yet  remain,  $13,001,458.19,  upon  which  the  State  will  have  to  pay 
three  per  cent  interest.  This  makes  the  total  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  State  (all  bonds  included)  under  operation  of  act  of  1883, 
about  $15,784,608.19. 

THE  FUNDING  BOARD. 

The  Funding  Board  began  its  tedious  and  laborious  operations  in 
July,  1883.  Since  that  time,  as  will  fully  appear  below,  the  total 
^nds  funded,  amounted  to  $8,090,215.39,  leaving  unfunded  to  date  of 
report  (January  1,  183-3),  $20,693,851.03.  Bjised  on  this  calculation  it 
will  be  seen  that,  upon  the  theory  that  all  of  the  bonds  are  pre- 
sented for  funding,  the  State  in  the  end  will  have  to  pay  $492,899 
interest  annually  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  State's  indebtedness, 
and  in  proportion  theeeto  as  the  bonds  are  annually  funded,  unless 
some  of  the  outstanding  obligations  should  be  otherwise  dL^posed  of. 
For  those  already  funded  the  State  has  to  pay  annually  $154,140 
interest.    ' 

I  beg,  however,  to  submit  as  explicitly  as  I  can  the  amount  of 
original  indebtedness   absorbed   by   funding  the   old    bonds  into  New 
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Settlement  Bonds,  together  with  the  amonut  of  the  latter  iusued  in 
lien  thereof. 

The  following  statement   will  show   the  amount  of  bonds  funded 
under  the  act  of  March  15,  1883:' 

"STATE  DEBT  PROPER  "-SIX  PER  CEKT  BONDS. 

Green  "C/'  127  Bonds,  $1000  each $127,000 

Green  "F,"  238        **  "  "     238,000 

Green,  no  letter,  26  "  "  "     26,000 

White,  no  letter,  79"  "  "     ^ .;  79,000 

White  "B,"  16        "  "  " 16,000 

Green  "B,"l           '*  "  "     1,000 

White "  E,"  1          "  "  "     - 1,000 

White "  F,"  29         "  "  "     29,000 

Total,  517  Bonds,  $1000  each ..: $517,Ck)0 

Interest  on  the  same  funded $250,780  00 

Total  amount 767,780  00 

Amount  deducted  (war  interest) 184,266  20 

Net  amount $583,513  80 

Amount "  Certificates  "  taken  up 3,466  47 

Total  net  amount  six  per  cenU  funded $586,980  27 

For  which  have  been  issued — 

549  Settlement  Bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  $1000  each   $549,000  00 

831  Settlement  Bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  $100  each 33,100  00 

Certificates 4,880  27 

Total  net  amount  issued  six  percent.  Bonds $586,980  27 

FIVE   PER   CENT    BONDS. 

White  "A"  and  White  "  AA  "  renewed,  258  Bonds,  $1000  each $258,000  00 

White,  no  letter,  11  Bonds,  $1000  each 11,000  OO 

Total,  269  Bonds,  $1000  each $269,000  00 

Interest  on  the  same  funded $127,834  47 

Total  amount 396,838  47 

Amount  deducted  (war  interest) 79,367  66 

Net  amount $317,470  81 

Amount  "Certificates"  taken  up ., 444  17 

Total  net  amount  five  per  cents  funded $317,914  98 
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For  whi6h  have  been  iesaed — 

310  BondR,  beaiiog  five  per  cent,  interest,  $1000  each $310,000  00 

71  Bonds,  hearing  five  per  cent  interest,  $100  each ^ 7,100  00 

Certificates 814  98 


Total  net  amount  issued  five  per  cent.  Bonds $317,914  98 

RAILROAD   BONDS-THREE    PER    CENT. 
# 

White  "  B,"  622  Bonds,  $1000  each $622,000  00 

: 86,000  00 

438,000  00 

.• 62,000  00 

172,000  00 

205,000  00 

2,366,000  00 

290,000  00 

'. 3,000  00 


While  "C,"    86        " 

It 

Green  "  F,"  438 

It 

Green  "B,"    62 

u 

Green,  no  letter,  172" 

II 

White  "  D,"  205        " 

II 

Compromise,  2,366    " 

li 

Compromise,  580      " 

$500 

White,  no  letter,  3    '* 

$1000 

Total  4,535  Bonds $4,244,000  00 

Interest  on  the  same  funded $   832,307  50 

Total  amount 5,076,307  60 

Amount  deducted  the  same  having  been  funded  under  60-6  Act) 1,627,638  83 

Net  amount '. 3,448,668  67 

Amount "  Certificates  "  taken  up 6,421  97 

ToUl  net  amount  three  per  cent,  funded $3,455,090  64 

[Many  of  these  bonds  were  funded  under  the  60-6  Act  of  1882,  by  which 
they  were  reduced  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  leaving  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
original  amount  to  be  funded  under  Act  of  1883.] 

For  which  we  have  issued — 

3,317  Bonds,  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  $1000  each $3,347,000  00 

983  Bonds,  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  $100  each 98,800  00 

Certificates '. 9,790  64 

Total  three  per  cent.  Bonds  issued $3,455;090  64 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Debt  on  "  New  Settlement 
Bonds'*  upon  which  the  State  is  now  paying  interest— deducting  difference  between 
Certificates  taken  up  and  Certificates  iraued — is  as  follows:  * 

Six  per  cent  Bonds $  582,100  00 

Five  per  cent.  Bonds 317,100  00 

Three  per  cent.  Bonds 3,445,300  00 

From  the  above  it  will  also  be  seen  that  there  has  been  taken  up  in  six  per 

cent.  Bonds  and  Certificates $586,980  27 

Add  amount  deducted  (war  interest) 195,660  09 

ToUl i .'....$782,640  36 
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nere  hag  been  retired  in  five  per  cen(.  Bondu  and  Certificatea...^ $317,914  OS 

ildd  amount  deducted  for  war  interest „ 7i),472t  77 

Total $397,393  75 

There  haa  been  retired  in  three  per  cent.  Bonds  and  Certificates «f;^,45o,090  61 

A4d  fiftj  per  cent,  deducted,  one  half  of  original  bonds 3,465,090  64 

Total  Amount  of  Railroad  Bonds  retired  by  50-3  Act $6,910,181  28 

Add  six  per  cent.  Bonds  retired 782,640  B*l 

Add  five  per  cent.  Bonds  retired , <»    397,393  75 

Which  gives  amount  of  original  debt  and  interest  retired $3,090,215  o9 

Aaother  fdature  of  the  finaaclal  emb.irrasament  of  our  Sta^e  has 
growa  out  of  the  ^'Torbett  Issue/'  or  notes  of  the  old  State  Biiik, 
Issued  prlnoipally  during  the  war,  which  we  are  constrained  under 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  receive  for 
taxes,  and  in  doing  so,  under  the  direction  of  the  last  Legiilaturci 
have  to  take  up  in  the  shape  of  taxes  $200,000  annually. 

There  is  pending  in  our  State  courts,  and  will  prubjibly  be  decided 
this  winter,  suits  involving  the  State's  liability  f(;r  ni'>re  than 
$300,000.00  of  this  ''Torbett  Issue;"  $6»1,000.00  has  already  been  oxim- 
ined  and  substituted  by  Treasury  Certifleates,  and  au  unknown 
quantity  not  yet  brought  in. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  very  much  in  the  belief  that 
these  financial  impediments  which  have  so  long  been  an  embirrass- 
ment  to  the  State,  are  being  gradually  and  successfully  rem  ived. 
That  the  State  is  righting  herself,  after  the  severe  storm  through 
which  she  has  partially  parsed,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  witliin 
the  limited  time  that  the  funding  has  been  going  on  we  have  re- 
tired more  than  eight  milliona  of  doUara  of  our  bonded  indebted- 
ness, without  any  efforts  or  appliances  whatever,  other  than  the 
publication  of  the  law  itself,  with  the  preamble  thereto,  giving  a 
history  of  its  creation,  the  circumstances  of  its  growth,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled.  No  like  measure,  as  fiir  as 
I  am  able  to  learn,  in  any  State,  has  been  more  succeshful  in  its 
operations  than  our  funding  act  of  1883,  only  where  ti^^re  has  been 
a  positive  limit  to  the  time  in  which  the  same  should  l>e  funded^ 
SB  in  the  act  of  1882.  Especially  is  this  so  when  we  consider  that, 
as  it  is  understood,  more  than  one-third  of  our  bonded  indebtedness 
is  involved  in  the  suit,  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  between  certain  bondholders  and  the  railroads  of  our 
State,  none  of  which,  as  U  understood,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Funding  Board,  or  will  be  until  the  suit  is  decided. 
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,  It  is  also  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  proportion  paid,  and  to  b% 
paid,  on  our  entire  indebted  nesa,  under  the  operation  of  this  act  of 
1883,  ^  large  amount  of  which  grew  up  immediately  after  the  war« 
w'kieu  the  governing  laws  as  well  as  the  business  relations  were  in 
an  utiH»*ttled  condition,  is  equal  and  in  most  instances  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  our  sister  Southern  States  that  have  passed  through 
the  same  trying  ordeal.  It  is  also  quite  as  gratifying  that  our 
b^ntU,  wiiioh,  before  the  Funding  Board  commenced  its  operations 
U'lder  act  of  M-Jtrch,  18^,  when  saleable  at  all,  were  disposed  of  at 
most  ruinous  rates,  and  that  now,  notwithstanding  th,e  recent  severe 
monetary  pressure,  are  sought  after  by  purchasers  in  the  money 
marlcets  of  the  world  at  a  price  advanced  to  almost  double  that  for 
which  they  sold  eighteen  months  ago — our  six  per  cents.  l>eing  sold 
now  as  liigh  as  ninety-seven  cents  on  the  dollar  or  nearly  at  par,  and 
tiie  three  per  cents,  which  then  sold  at  from  thirty-five  and  forty 
cents,  now  sell  at 'from  flfty-flve  to  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  you  will  appoint  suitable  com- 
mittees to  examine,  critically,  the  work  of  the  Funding  Board,  and 
see  that  it  has  l>een  done  in  conformity  with  the  statute,  and  espec- 
ially  that  all  of  the  b:)nds  have  been  properly  sulistituted  by  the 
new  or  '^  Settlement  B3nd3,''  and  all  the  old  bonds  and  coupons 
thereuato  attached  have  been  properly  cancelled.  It  is  also  re- 
qnested  that  a  suitable  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
count  the  old  State  Bank  issue,  both  the  old  and  Torbett  issue,  to 
ascertain  and  report  to  your  body  if  all  the  money  taken  in  by  the 
board  of  examiners  and  passed  upon  by  experts  has  been  properly 
'Cancelled. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  State  that  an  act  passed  by  the 
Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  make 
arrangements  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  State  in  a  suit  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Federal  Court  at  Nashville,  wherein  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  sued  the  McM innville  &  Manchester  Bailroad  .  Company 
for  $L>7,000.  The  State,  having  sold  said  McMinnville  road,  its  rails, 
engines,  etc.,  to  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  the 
purchasers  required  that  the  State  should  hold  them  harmless  as  to 
the  r&sult  of  said  suit,  and  to  do  so  there  was  subsequently  deposited 
in  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  127  bonds  of  the  State  for  $I,OQO  each 
as  collateral.  The  said  suit  was  not  terminated  until  within  the  last 
few  mjnth^,  reaulting  in  a  judgment  against  said  McMinnville  &  Man- 
ohester  Railroad  Company,  including  cost  of  $10,336.00.      The  decree  of  the 
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court  directed  the  sale  of  said  bonds  for  the  said  judgment  and  cost. 
To  present  said  sale  with  accumulated  cost  and  issuance  of  execution, 
upon  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  Treasurer 
and  Comptroller,  it  was  thought  best  for  the  State  that  thi  Treasurer 
should  pay  the  judgment  and  take  up  the  127  bonds.  Thl  was  done, 
and  said  bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasul-er,  awaiting  your  ac- 
tion. It  is  hoped  our  course  meets  with  your  approval.'  I  suggest 
the  said  127  bonds  for  $1,000  each  be  cancelled  and  filed  away  as  other 
cancelled  bonds  are. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE. 

In  the  general  recapitulation  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  tlie 
Comptroller's  report  shows  the  total  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State  for  1883,  not  including  railroad  property,  amounted  to 
$222,687,873.00— a  total  net  increase  for  the  year  of  $708,060.00. 

For  1884  the  total  value  of  taxable  property  in«the  State,  not  in- 
cluding railroad  property,  amounted  to  $226,844,184.00 — a  total  net  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $4,206,311.00.  This  is  largely  attribu- 
table not  only  to  the  increased  value  of  property,  but  also  to  the 
superior  vigilance  in  assessing,  which  is  to  be  commended.  It, 
however,  also  indicates  that  Tennessee  is  on  rising  ground.  The 
period  of  the  highest  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  was  reacht-d 
in  1873,  when  it  amounted  to  $308,089,738.00.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  great  financial  panic  came.  Property,  everywhere,  imme- 
diately began  to  dwindle,  business  in  all  branches  was  prostrated, 
and  this  down-grade  Journey  continued  without  abatement  until 
1880,  when  the  total  taxable  property  of  the  State  had  droppt:d  to 
only  $211,768,438.00— -a  loss  to  the  State  in  taxable  values,  as  assessed 
between  those  periods,  of  $96,321,300.00,  or  nearly  one-third.  A  slight 
advance  in  property  values  was  made  in  1881,  but  this  was  only 
temporary,  for  in  1882  the  amount  again  lessened  in  assessed  value* 
The  two  years  Just  past,  however,  show  another  and  seemingly 
healthier  reaction.  Values  have  improved  and  are  again  advanc- 
ing. The  total  valuation  for  the  yt'ar  1884  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  year  since  1877.  Not  only  does  property,  in  general,  indicate 
enhanced  valuer,  but  a  vast  deal  of  capital  is  coming  into  the  State 
seeking  investment.  New  mines  are  being  opened,  new  manufac- 
tories are  being  erected,  and  much  attention  is  being  directed  to 
hitherto  unoccupied  and  neglected  localities.  Tennessee  once  more 
is  on  the  line  of  progress.      Brighter,  happier,  more  prosperous  day» 
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are  dawning  oq  our  State.  Aad  now,  if  freed  from  politcal  (urmoil 
and  excitement  for  the  next  four  years,  if  distracting  sectional 
questions  in  uationaJ  politics  be  relegated  to  tlie  rear;  with  meas- 
ures of  the  wisest  economy  alone  engaging  [the  attention  of  the 
people,  the  State  of  Tennessee  cannot  fail  to  go  forward  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  increased  wealth,  prosperity  and  contentment^ 
Happily  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  promising  section- 
stretching  her  full  length' along  the  border  of  our  Southland,  the  eye- 
of  industry  has  turned  in  this  direction,  and  the  natural  and  una- 
▼oidable  highways  of  commerce  must,  to  a  great  extent,  traverse 
her  territory.  Thus,  her  geographical  placement,  her  immeasureable* 
resources  and  her  favorable  climatic  considerations,  if  directed  by 
prudent,  yet  liberal  and  enlightened,  policy,  will  combine  in  attract,, 
ing  thrifty  and  indus^trious  imm'grants  to  a  participation  in  her 
enrichment  as  well  as  continue  the  elevation  of  her  own  citizen- 
ship. 

BAIUCOAD  PKOPERTT. 

Compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  railroad  assessors,  the  Comp- 
troller presents  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  length  of  the  sev* 
eral  railroads  in  Tennessee;  aNo  the  assessed  value  per  mile;  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  each  road,  and  the  aggregate  value- 
of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State.  This  ststtement  shows  that  on 
September  19,  1883,  the  total  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  were 
2,032,  of  an  aggregate  assessed  value  of  $31,547,299.23.  Their  aver- 
age value  per  mile  was  $15,521.42;  increase  of  mileage  over  last 
report  of  nine  and  a  fraction  miles;  increase  of  value  over  last 
report  $4,531,199.11. 

On  July  17,  1884,  the  ^assessors  returned  the  total  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  State  at  2,094.  of  an  aggregate  assessed  value  of 
$34,350,170.84.  Their  average  value  per  mile  for  this  year  was 
$16,400.17;  increase  of  mileage,  over  assessment  of  1883,  sixty-two 
miles;  increase  of  value,  over  assessment  of  1883,  $2,802,871.61; 
increase  of  mileage  over  last  Comptroller's  report,  seven ty-one  miles; 
increase  of  value  over  last  Comptroller's  report  (made  in  1882) 
$7,334,070.72. 

Now,  if  to  the  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  in 
1884  ($228,844,184.00),  we  add  the  aggregate  assessed  value  of  railroad 
property  la  the  State  in  1884  ($34,350,170.84),  it  brings  up  the  total 
valuAtion  of  property  in  the  State  to  $261,194,354.84,  which  largely 
exceeds    any    other   year   since    1876,    thus  showing   that   our  State^ 
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after  her  lonq^  travill  friin  »^cU^  '|))Utioil  and  .finaiiciul  trouble,  is 
pi»iiiii(  (f-Mti  UKiei'  t)it»  clonic  nf  dj|>re«ion  into  the  su'ilight.  The 
general  trtfnlenoy  of  tlih  inureiKo,  I  am  h'i|>f»y  to  coneludv,  will  In 
time  act  as  a  relief  to  tin  budji.  of  taxation. 

RAILROAD  COMMISSION. 

The  problem  of  railvray  transportation  is  everywhere  receiving 
marked  public  attention.  As  a  commsrcial  factor,  the  railroad  is  a 
modern  growth,  and  through  hi  f{\r- roach ing  dovelopmont,  has  wrought 
a  revolution  in  businei?  mothoJs.  In  all  countries  where  it  has  been 
•established,  and  where  it  has  become  an  essential  element  in  the  car- 
rying trade,  its  operations  are  the  subject  of  formal  legislative  action 
and  judicial  review.  The  questions  involved  in  the  creation  and 
practical  workings  of  this  system  do  not  arise  from  the  railroad 
merely  as  a  common  carrier,  but  from  its  combination  with  a  piece  of 
legal  machinery  known  as  the  corporation.  And  the  concurrent  wis- 
dom of  legislatures  and  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  afler  mature 
and  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  principle  underlying  the  inporpora- 
tion  of  railroads,  has  formulated  the  authorative  judgment  that  cor- 
porations, owning  and  operating  the  highways  of  commerce,  are  legally 
and  constitutionally  am3niblo  to  the  law-making  power.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  inestimable  value  of  railroad.s  under  a  just  administration 
of  their  affairs,  and  while  content  to  act  as  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  they  are  built  under  charters  conferred  by  the  Government, 
and  should  be  subordinated  to  its  authority  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  railway  system  had  its  origin,  and 
vfhere  it  has  reached  vast  proportionsi  the  Parliament  has  in  success- 
ful and  unchallenged  operation  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
'  jthrough  whose  cfforta  the  people  are  afforded  an  equitable  interchange 
of  traffic  over  the  railroad  lines  and  practical  relief  from  the  unjust  dis- 
criminsltions  that  had  previously  existed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  an  exposition  of  the  common  rights  of 
property,  hold,  that  "wharo  private  property  is  affected  with  a  public 
interest,  it  ceases  to  bo  juris  prhiti  only."  Chief  Justice  Waite  says: 
^'  When  one  devotes  his  property  to  a  ?m«  in  which  the  public  has  an 
interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use  and 
must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public."  Theophilus  Parsons,  a 
recognized    legal  authority  throughout  the  United    States,  says:    '*They 
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(the  railroads)  arc  the  creatures  of  the  State  and  to  the  State  alone 
must  belong  the  power  of  determining  what  shall  be  paid  to  them  hj 
those  who  make  use  of  the  facilities  they  offer." 

Judge  John  Baxter,  in  'the  cases  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad  Companies,  sa^'b :  *'  Rail- 
roads have  been  created  mainly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and 
to  facilitate  the   business  of  the  country        *        <^        «        «  ♦ 

If  unrestrained  by  wholesome  legislation,  the  public  would  be  very 
much  at  their  mercy.  They  could,  by  unjust  discriminations,  made 
under  the  name  of  drawbacks,  rebates,  or  disingenuous  pretences,  favor 
friends  and  oppress  opponents,  and  so  adjust  and  graduate  their  rates 
according  to  the  exigences  of  fluctuating  markets,  as  to  secure  t6 
themselves  or  those  who  operate  them,  an  undue  proportion  of  advancing 
prices.  It  would,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  obvious  possibilities,  be 
a  humiliating  confession  that  there  was  no  reserved  power  in  the  Court 
or  the  Legislature  to  protect  the  public  against  such  possible  abuses. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  existence  nf  such  a  power." 

The  right  of  railway  control  by  the  Legislature  being  conceded  by 
such  eminent  Englbh  and  American  authority,  the  question  of  supreme 
moment  with  the  people  of  Tennessee,  is  the  expediency  of  exercising 
that  right  in  the  form  and  manner  of  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, properly  constituted,  through  legislative  enactment,  and  operating 
within  just  and  constitutional  limits,  as  to  the  execution  of  this  trust. 
As  evidence  that  such  commission  is  not  deemed  offensive  or  detrimental 
to  railroad  interests  by  those  best  fitted  to  speak,  allow  me  to  reproduce 
the  statement  of  Hon.  Albert  Fink,  acknowledged  the  greatest  railroad 
traffic  manager  in  the  country,  made  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  labor  and  statistics,  in  September,  1883.  Asking  his 
judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  ■  of  railroad  supervision  by  Stat«  Boards  of 
Coiumissioners,  he  said:  '^  As  a  rule  the  coniuiissioners  are  only  ad- 
visory, and  I  think  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  feature,  and  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  these  commissions,  because  you  can  explain  to  commis- 
sions a  good  many  things  that  you  cannot  explain  to  the  people  at 
large.  It  is  desirable  that  the  people  should  have  some  tribunal  to 
which  they  could  go  and  make  their  complaints  and.  get  them  investi- 
gated. They  make  their  complaints  to  these  commissioners,  and  the 
commissioners  confer  with  the  railroad  companies.  That  is  a  very 
excellent  plan,  and  if  the  commissioners  are  the  proper  kind  of  men, 
they  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good."      Certainly,  as  shown   by  Mr.    Fink^ 
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commissioners,  simplify  the  machinery  of  adtjostments,  and  hence  expe- 
dite and  economize  settlements  between  shippers  and  railroad  cem pa- 
nics, and  yet 'do  not  affect  the  right  of  appeal  to  higher  tribunals 
by  either  party  who  may  feel  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  fact  that  the  national  platforms  of  the  great  political 
parties  emphasised  the  principle  of  railroad  sapervision  by  Govern- 
mental authority;  that  President  Arthur  and  President-elect  Cleveland 
4ire  on  record  in  official  capacity  in  its  favor ;  that  24  States,  conspicuously 
New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Georgia,  and  every 
State  contiguous  to  Tennessee  (but  one),  have  in  successful  operation 
efficient  Commissions;  that  the  Reagan  bill  and  its  substitute  now  before 
"Congress,  both  recognizing  the  constitutionality  and  practical  expediency 
•of  railroad  regulation;  that  according  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  3,271 
miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  1882  in  seven  named  States  with  Com- 
missions, and  1,694  miles  built  in  seven  States  without  Commissions; 
these  are  significant  facts,  and  unmistakably  voice  a  volume  of  evidence 
showing  that  railroad  regulation  is  not  violative  of  constitutional  or 
charter  rights;  that  such  institutions,  with  which  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic are  intimately  blended,  camwl  be  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  public;  and  that  the  commercial  and  material  interests  of  the 
-country  are  conserved  and  not  imperilled  by  legislative  control  of  railways 
when  constitutionally  and  justly  exercised.  The  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  State  are  not  different,  but  identical  with  those  of  many  of  the 
States  where  legislation  recognizes  and  enforces  the  constitutional  right 
of  railroad  regulation ;  and  hence  the  legislation  they  have  enacted  has 
been  considered  no  unsafe  guide  in  shaping  the  legislative  railway  pol- 
icy of  Tennessee,  and  although  (it  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  our 
State)  it  may  be  subject  to  judicial  pruning,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
•direction. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  as  formally  expressed  through  regularly  constituted 
political  conventions,  and  through  popular  elections  held  to  choose 
'Senators  and  Representatives  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Legislature 
met  in  1883,  contemplating  no  unfriendly  or  unjust  legislation  towards 
railroads  operating  in  Tennessee,  and  only  claiming  a  constitutional 
right  to  enact  a  judicious  system  of  railway  control,  and  to  create  a 
board  of  competent  Railroad  Commissioners,  who  would  sit  in  just  and 
intelligent  judgment  on  all  alleged  grievances  that  might  arise  between 
the  people   and    the    railroads  [as    common  carriers,    and    to    frame,  tfi 
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conference  with  the  railway  companies,  a  uniform  and  equitable  tariff 
of  freight  rates;  and  did,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1883,  pass  a  bill 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  railroads,  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  Executive,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements,  three  Com- 
missioners— John  H.  Savage,  of  Warren  county,  J.  A.  Turley,  of  Mc- 
Minn  county,  and  George  W.  Gordon,  of  Shelby  county — were  ap- 
pointed and  duly  qualified.  On  entering  on  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  the  authorities  of  certain  railroads,  conceiving  that  their  rights 
and  interests  were  aggrieved  through  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  caused 
legal  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  the  Fed^^ral  Court,  whereby  to 
to  restrain  the  Commissioners  from  further  alleged  interference  with 
them,  until  judgment  of  the  court,  on  the  i  same,  should  be  given. 
Thus,  that  which  is  deemed  an  indefeasible  right  to  control,  within 
the  limits  of  constitutional  and  just  legislation,  the  ^  railroads  of  the 
State,  was  put  in  peril  by  those  whose  very  existence  was  originally 
made  possible  only  through  the  creative  will  of  those  whose  supervis- 
ing authority  over  them  is  now  challenged  and  denied. 

The  railroads  have  been  and  are  valuable  allies  in  developing  the 
resources  of  Tennessee,  and  the  people  rightly  esteem  them  fitted  to 
become  still  more  helpful  factors  in  her  future  progress.  Any  breach 
of  good  faith  and  good  will,  between  them  and  the  people,  is  to  be 
deprecated.  While  the  railroads  have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  for 
the  State,  the  people  of  the  State,  in  return,  have  likewise  done  and 
are  doing  much  for  them.  According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  the 
people  of  Tennessee  paid  the  railroads  in  1883,  $9,517,406.00  for  freight 
and  passengers;  of  this  sum  $3,000,000.00  going  as  dividends  to  stockhold- 
ers, mostly  non-residents,  which  on  the  basis  of  assessed  value  of  this 
species  o*"  property  that  year  ($31,197,200.00)  is  about  ten  per  cent,  profit. 
Moreover,  the  people  are  paying  $150,000.00 — and  when  the  bonds  are 
all  funded  will  pay  nearly  $400,000.00 — annual  interest  on  bonds  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  the  roads,  and  will  have  to  pay  at  some  future 
time  the  principal,  amounting  to  some  $13,000,000. 

The  Hon.  John  Baxter,  in  the  decision  rendered  in  these  cases» 
recited  wherein  the  Commission  Bill  is  defective.  Having  been  ap- 
pealed, the  matter  in  contest  must  await  final  action  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  As  the  result  of  judicial  proceedings  the  Commis- 
sioners have  necessarily  been  restrained  in  their  work,  and  their  offi- 
cial influence  and  usefulness  correspondingly  impaired.  It  is  there- 
fore suggested   that  the  Commission   Bill  of  1883  be  not  repealed,  but 
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purged  of  ita  defects,  if  snch  there  be,  and  that  the  system  it  insti- 
tuted be  recognised  upon  a  constitutional  basis,  equitable  in  its  pro- 
▼isions  and  fitted  to  promote  the  joint  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
railroads. 

If  the  railroad  companies  in  operating  their  roads  are  guilty  of 
extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  in  their  charges  for  transportation, 
it  ought  to  be  corrected.  If  they  are  not  guilty  of  it  there  will  be 
nothing  to  correct.  The  people  are  entitled  to  nothing  less,  and  the 
railroads  can  require  nothing  more.  If,  in  your  wisdom,  this  cannot 
be  successfully  done,  then  it  is  suggested  that  the  existing  enactment 
of  1883  remain  in  such  shape  n»  not  to  deprive  the  parties  interested 
of  the^  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Appellate  Court.  As  to 
the  questions  involved,  such  enunciation  from  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal might  guide  future  legislation  on  this  vexed  question.  Com- 
merce within  the  State,  and  not  inter-State  commerce,  is  regarded  aa 
the  legitimate  range  of  the  Commissioners,  and  within  that  sphere, 
may  it  not  be  hoped  that  such  methods  may  be  devised  and  put  in 
practical  and  efiScient  operation  as  will,  in  the  language  of  my  inaugu- 
ral address  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  do  justice  to  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  railroads.  I  then  said  to  the  Forty-third  General  As- 
sembly, and  here  repeat  it  with    emphasis,  that — 

'*  While  corporations  (railronds)  should  have  all  just  rights  maintained, 
and  proper  encouragement  to  make  their  work  useful  and  profitable,  ye  ,  as 
they  grow  mighty  in  their  strength  and  strain  for  unjust  power,  a.^  they 
are  prone  to  do,  they  should  be  checked  by  lines  of  legal  limit,  and  told 
in  unmistakable  terms,  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther'  The 
spirit  of  resentment  or  intolerance,  however,  should  not  stir  the  storm  of 
passion,  nor  ride  on  the  wave  of  prejudice,  but  give  way  to  that  calmer 
reason  which  respects  the  rights  of  all." 

I  desire  to  call  your 'attention  to  the  reports  of  said  Commission- 
ers for   the  history  of  its  operations.      They  are  herewith  transmitted. 

PENITENTIARY. 

According  to  provisions  of  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed 
March  28,  1883,  providing  for  the  leate  and  management  of  the 
State  Penitentiaiy,  and  in  due  obperrance  of  the  requirements  of 
said  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  instructions  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, advertised  for  sixty  days'  in  three  newspapers,  one  published 
in  each  division  of  the  State,  and  in  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the 
cities  of  New    York,  Louisville   and   New   Orleans;    that  said  peni- 
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tentiary  aud    property  thereto    belonging    would    on  the  6th  day  of 
July,  1883,  at  12    o'clock  of  said  day,   at   the    capltoj   of  Tennessee, 
be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  term  of  six  years,  from  the 
Ist  of    January,    1884.      At   t&e    above    named    day    and    place,    the 
^Governor  and  Inspectors  offered  said  property  to  leased  at  public  out- 
cry-, and  required  bidders  for    the    same    to  flle  with  them    satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  in  case  the    property  and  labor  should  be  struck 
-off  to  them  as  bidders,    that   he    or    they  would  fully   comply  with 
:aud  execute    the    bond    required    by  said   act;    and  as  an   additional 
security,  likewise  provided,  such  bidder  was  required  and  did  deposit 
-with   me  as  Gh)vernor  a  certified    check    for   $10,000,   payable  to  my 
order  on  a  solvent  bank  in  this  State,  to   be  forfeited   to  the  State 
in   the  event  said  bid  wds  not  complied  with.     Agreeably  therewith 
said  property  and  labor  were   leased  for  a  term   of  six   years,  from 
the  1st  of    January,  1884,  to  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
0>mpany  as    lessees,  for   the   sum  of    $101,000   per  annum,    payable 
quarterly  into  the  State    Treasury ;    said  lessees   filed  with  the  Gov. 
ernor  and  Inspectors,  an  approved  bond  covering  the  sum  of   $101,- 
KKK),  and  conditioned  for  a  strict  performance  of  all  the  requirements 
of  said   act.  in    regard    to   lease    ofj'said   property  and   labor.      The 
lessees  have  promptly  and  fully  complied  with  the   terms  and   con- 
ditions of  said  lease,  and  by  reference  to  the  official   reports  of  the 
Superintendent,  Warden  and  Surgeon  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the    State    in   said    property  and  ^labor   have  ^been   carefully 
subserved. 

NUMBER   OF    PRISONEBS    AND    THEIR  DISTRIBUTION. 

There  were  1,824  on  the  prison  rolls  Dec.  1,  1884,  and  distributed 
:aa  follows:  Main  Prison,  630;  Tracy  City,  487;  Coal  Creek,  159; 
Inman,   126;    Spence's  farm,  22. 

By  reason  of  insufiioient  accommodations  at  the  main  prison  it 
was  a  wise  provision  to  limit  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  con« 
fined  there  to  550.  The  buildings  are  covered  by  ample  insurance 
in  solvent- companies,  and  all  in  reasonably  good  condition  consid- 
ering their  age  and  necessary  usage.  A  fire  occurred  on  Saturday 
night,  January  12,  1884,  in  a  building  used  Jointly  as  a  blacksmith 
.«nd  paint  shop,  which  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $3,300,  fully 
protected  by  insurance,  and  in  ten  days  was  rebuilt]  and  in  use. 

A  comfortable  and  well-constructed  cell-building  has  been  erected 
in  addition  for  females,  and    also  a  laundry.      In    conjunction    with 
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the  Prison  Inspectors  and  Superintendent,  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
remedy  defective  ventilation  of  cells  and  corridors,  and  now  these 
apartments  have  full  supply  of  fresh  air,  which,  according  to  the 
Surgeons'  report,  has  co&tributed  to  add  much  to  the  general  health 
of  the  inmates.  Commodious  buildings  have  been  ^erected  at  all 
the  prison   branches. 

CONDITION  OF  PRISONERS. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  main  prison,  reports  Improve- 
ment in  general  health  of  f prisoners.  I  am  glad  to  state  the  rate- 
of  mortality  has  steadily  decreased.  The  prisoners  'are  well  pro* 
vided  in  clothing,  food  and  medical  attendance,  and  not  overworked,, 
but  worked  according  to  the  requirements  of  law.  The  water  sup- 
ply has  been  pgreatly  incre'toed,  to  meet  any  daily  demand  or  any- 
extraordinary  demand  in  the   event  of  fire.  i 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  harsh,  punative  methods  originally  in  use  have  been  abol- 
ished, and  the  punishment  now  inflicted  upon  the  refractory  is 'di- 
rected to  their  obedience  and  reformation  and  the  less  hardened,  aa 
far  as  possible,  are  kept  from  association  with  the  more  vicious^ 
Tennessee  was  the  pioneer  in  instituting  the  "  Good  Time  Act,'^ 
and  other  States  having  adopted  {[it,  ,have  enlarged  its  heneficiary 
provisions. 

THE    LEASE. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Bailroad  Company,  the  lessees^, 
headquarters  at  Tracy|  City,  control  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
prison  force,  and  work  them  at  the  four  branch  prisons,  and  sub-lease- 
the  remainder  to  Cherry,  Morrow  &  Co.,  for  work  in  the  main 
prison.  From  official  records  the  following  facts  appear :  From  the 
date  when  the  Penitentiary  went  into  operation,  January  1,  1831,  to 
July  16,  1866,  during  which  time  the  State  itself  conducted  the  in- 
stitution, the  expense  attending  the  same  was  as  follows:  Amount 
of  appropriation  to  support  Penitentiary  from  January  1,  1831,  to 
close  of  1865,  $136,407.67.  Not  including  the  period  of  civil  war,, 
the  estimated  annual  cost  of  conveying  convicts  at  $8,000,  $240,000. 
Total  expense,*  $376,407.67. 

From  1866  to  1871,  in  which  time  the  semi-lease  or  hiring  con- 
tract system  existed,  the  following  was  its  expense  to  the  Slate : 
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Appropriations $451,350  38 

Estimated  average  annual  expense  of  conveying  convicts  at 

$12,000,  and  like  sam  for  salaries  five  yean 120,000  00 

Total $571,350  38 

Aggregate  cost  to  the  State  from  Jan.  1,  1831,  to  end  of  1865..$376,407  67 
From  1866  to  1871 „  571,350  38 

Total $947,758  05 

This  is  the  amount  which  the  support  of  the  Penitentiary  has 
cost  the  State  from  the  commencement  of  its  operatien  in  1831  to 
1871,  when  it  was  leased  to  O'Connor  &  Looney.  Under  that  lease, 
and  the  succeeding  ones,  including  the  present  one  to  the  Tennessee 
Goal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  the  Penitentiary,  instead  of  being 
a  burden  on  the  Treasury  as  heretofore,  has  been  a  source  of  large 
revenue  to  the  State.  The  books  of  the  Comptroller  show  that 
from  1872  to  1884  the  total  amount  received  by  the  State  to  be 
$591,617.02.  The  buildings  and  machinery  that  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1882,  not  being  insured,  cost,  with  other  repairs  for  that  year, 
$78,874.49,  which  was  an  expense  on  the  Treasury.  Under  the  pres- 
ent lease,  which  commenced  January  1,  1884,  and  to  continue  six 
years,  the  State  will  derive  an  annual  income  therefrom  of  $101,000, 
and  for  the  term  of  six  years,  $606,000.  Thus  it  appears  from  offi- 
cial records  in  the  Capitol  that  for  five  years  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regular  lease  system— that  is  from  1866  to  1871 — 
the  annual  expense  of  Penitentiary  to  the  State  was  $114,270.07, 
while  under  the  operations  of  the  present  lease  the  a^nual^  profit 
will  be  $101,000,  making  a  saving  each  year  of  $215,270.07;  and  for 
the  six  years'   term  ^of  lease,  a  saving  of  $1,291,620.42. 

This  simple  statement,  based  on  authentic  facts,  clearly  shows  that 
as  a  matter  of  business  and  financial  consideration,  the  lease  system 
is  incomparably  more  economical  in  being  no  burden  upon  the 
Treasury,  but  on  the  other  hand  &  source  of  substantial  profit  to 
the  State.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  weigh  the  objec- 
tion often  preferred  against  the  lease  system  that  as  a  politico- 
economic  policy  it  degrades  and  pauperizes  honest  labor  through 
competition  with  cheap  convict  labor.  As  a  question  of  conceded 
public  importance,  this  matter  was  the  subject  of  patient  and  thor- 
ough deliberation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1883  as  in  'former 
years,  and  by  me  as  Governor,  officially  entrusted  with  a  supervising 
guardianship  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
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the  ooncurrent  Judgment  of  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  that 
the  lease  system  considered  in  all  its  bearings  is  the  most  economical 
and  least  objectionable  mode  of  handling  prison  labor,  while  it  has 
many  objectionable  features.  Especially  is  tiiis  apparent  under  the  ^ 
practical  workings  of  the  system  as  now  in  operation  at  the  prison 
branches  and  in  the  main  prison.  From  official  facts  especially  ob<r 
tained  to  throw  light  on  this  vexed  question,  the  following  should  allay 
any  feverish  apprehension  that  the  lease  system  as  now  operated,  is 
as  alleged,  injurious  to  honest  free  labor.  Of  the  1,324  enrolled  prison- 
ers, 772  are  in  charge  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany, distributed  and  at  work  in  the  mines  at  Tracy  City,  Coal 
Creek  and  In  man  prisons,  and  kept  separate  and  apart  from  hundreds  of 
honest  laborers,  who  secure  equal  pay  with  the  same  labor  employed 
in   other  similar  mining  operations  in  the  State;  and  I  am  informed 

/  no  honest  free  laborer,  applying  for  work,  has  been  denied  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  the  presence  of  convict  labor.  The  demand  for 
honest  labor  at  the  mines  of  the  lessees  is  a  standing  invitation  to 
all  laborers  to  come  and  get  good  wages,  and  where  they  can  work 
apart  from  convict  labor.  Moreover,  this  convict  labor  is  hid  away 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  far  distant  from  the  thoroughfares  of 
mechanic  industry,  and  hence  much  less  competitive  with  honest 
mechanical  labor  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  lease  system  did 
not  exist  and  the  State  was  forced  to  work  convict  labor  in  manu- 
facturing within  the  prison  walls  and  sell  the  product  of  their  ]al)or 
n  open  market.  As  now  employed  the  mining  convicts  are  devel- 
oping the  material  resources  of  the  State  and  furnishing  cheap  fuel 
for   domestic  consumption  and  manufacturing    purposes. 

As  to  those  convicts  sub-leased  to  Cherry,  Morrow  &  Co.,  twenty- 
two  are  employed  on  Spence's  farm  in  raising  vegetables  to  supply 
the  main  prison,  and  of  tbe  remainder  about  twenty  are  working 
in  the  foundry,  and  only  twenty-five  in  the  furniture  factory,  leav- 
ing about  485  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons.  Now  let  us 
inquire  to  what  extent  convict  labor  as  worked  in  the  main  prison 
is  in  competition  with  honest  mechanicai  labor  in  the  State.  It  is 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Penitentiary  that  the 
bulk  of  the  furniture  manufactured  is  shipped  out  oi  the  State  and 
hence  becomes  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  The  average 
yearly  manufacture  of  wagons  at  the  main  prison  is  about  15,000,  of 

.  which  about  1,200  are  sold  through  a  Nashville  agent  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  which,  equally  divided,  would  be  about  600  convict- 
made  wagons  sold  annually  in  Tennessee,  in  value  amounting  to  $22,500, 
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whereas,  near  14,000  are  sold  throughout  the  States  from  New 
York  to  Texas,  thus  becoming  a  yearly  means  of  bringing  into  the 
State  the  large  sum  of  $600,000,  the  bulk  of  which  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  for  lumber  and  wages.  Thus  the  lease  system 
practically  becomes  a  constant  and  efficient  source  of  substantial 
revenue  to  hundreds  of  laboring  men  in  tlie  lumber  districts  through- 
out the  State,  besides  Otherwise  benefitting  general  trade  in  the  cir- 
culation and   investment  of  accrued   earnings. 

THE    YOUTHS    AS  CONVICTS. 

Of  those  16  years  old  and  uuder,  there  are  5  white  males,  31 
colored  males  and  6  colored  females  now  iu  prison.  It  has  been 
my  uniform  course  in  cases  recommended  by  the  prison  officials  or 
otherwise  reliably  brought  to  my  attention  to  exercise  executive 
clemency  and  pardon  convicts  of  tender  years  when  the  safety  of 
society  would  permit.  A  large  numbar  have  thus  been  pardoned 
but  there  will  necessarily  be  a  good  numbar  always  on  the  prison 
rolls,  and  hence  the  sui>ject  becomes  one  that  properly  addresses  it- 
self to  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly  for   legislative^  action. 

Many  States  and  municipal  corporations  have  established  reform- 
atory institutions  for  the  youthful  criminal  classes  and  large  benefi- 
cial results  have  followed  such  measures.  Such  establishments  in 
their  proper  equipment  and  maintepance  necessarily  require  no 
siiial]  appropriation  of  public  funds.  Considering  the  comparatively 
few  young]  criminals  in  the  State  prison,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
select  committee  be  created  by  the  General  Assembly  to  mature  some 
plan  and  report  the  same  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  by  which 
all  criminals  of  tender  years  in  the  State  prison  may  be  properly  cared 
for  and  worked  separately  and  apart  from  those  older  and  more  hard- 
ened ;  and  that  primary  instruction  be  given  them,  as  well  as  some 
suitable  trade  be  assigned  them  in  their  work.  My  information 
from  prison  officials  is,  that  of  the  forty- two  of  that  class  at  present 
in  the  prison,  none  had  anyjjtrade,,  and  only  four  can  read.  With 
but  small  cost  to  the  State,  some  provisional  arrangement  may  be  in- 
stituted within  the  prison  walls  to  secure  the  object  herein  indicated. 
To  this  end  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly.  I  would  ulso  suggest  that  the  said  CJommittee 
just  referred  to,  report  any  other  changes  regarded  as  necessary  in 
the  management  of  the  main  prison  and  its  branches. 

Regularly  on  each  Sabbath  religious  services  are  held  ih  the 
prison  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  D.  Elliott    In  addition  an  after- 
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noon  Sundaj  school  is  in  operation  under  the  Buperintendency  of 
Mr.  J.  O.  Griffith,  assisted  bj  many  devout,  worthy  persons,  male 
and  female,  of  Nashville,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  400 
inmates  of  the  prison.  Those  of  them  who  can  read  are  gener- 
ally supplied  each  sabbath  with  religious  reading  matter.  It  has 
'  been  suggested  that  every  convict  be  furnished  with  a  Bible  or 
Testament,  as  there  is  a  great  need  of  such  in  the  prison,  which 
is  cheerfully  recommended.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of 
Prison  Inspectors  be  required  every  six  months  or  oftener  to  visit 
the  branch  prisons,  and  make  report  to  the  Executive  as  to  the 
condition,  health,  diet,  clothing  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners,  the  necessary  expense  of  the  Board  on  these 
visits  of  inspection  to  be  provided  for   by  legislation. 

BUREAU  OF   AGRICULTURE,    STATISTICS,  MINES  AND 
IMMIGRATION. 

The  department  of  the  public  service  embracing  Agriculture, 
Statistics,  Mines  and  Immigration  has  in  its  keeping  many  of  the 
most  valuable  material  interests  of  the  State.  In  no  more  impor- 
tant channel  can  an  enlightened  State  policy  direct  its  attention 
than  in  giving  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  the  benefit  of 
the  wisest  and  most  friendly  legislation.  Domestic  and  foreign  cap- 
ital and  skilled  labor  are  constantly  in  search  of  remunerative  in- 
vestment, and  no  State  in  the  Union  can  offer  inducements  supe- 
rior to  those  found  in  Tennessee.  It  is,  therefore,  the  clearly  de- 
fined duty  of  the  State  so  to  shape  legislation  that  the  vast  unde- 
veloped resources  and  productive  capabilities  in  which  Teuneesee 
abounds  be  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  be  uncovered,  that  the  pub- 
lic eye  niay  form  a  Just  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great 
inducements  offered  to  capital  and  labor. 

As  far  as  the  public  funds  appropriated  to  meet  expenditures  in 
this  department  would  warrant,  Commissioner  A.  J.  McWhirter  has 
most  efficiently  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duties,  and  the  results 
of  his  work  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  appropriation,  and  Justify  an 
allowance  to  meet  the  diversified  demands  which  this  important 
service,  in  its  developed  usefulness,  must  be  expected  to  make  upon 
the  State  Treasury.  Within  the  restricted  limits  of  a  message  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  statement,  but  only  an  epitome  of 
the  work  in  this  department,  and  refer  for  full  information  to  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner.      Up  to  and  including  Decem- 
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1>er  2d,  1884,  $15,323.88  was  the  sum  expended,  embracing  Geologioal 
Department,  Liouisville  and  Boston  Expositions,  Agriculture,  Immi- 
gration, and  the  expenses  necessary  to  Statistics,  Weather  Service, 
:Seed,  Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  Mailing,  Clerk  hire,  and  the 
other  items  incident  to  the  same.  Seeds  of  value  and  in  consider- 
able quantities,  contributed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  by  some  public-spirited  citizens  of  Tennessee,  as 
well  as  those  purchased  by  the  State  Commissioner,  have  been  gra- 
tuitously distributed  to  the  crop  reporters  of  the  Bureau  and  to 
other  persons  of  the  State  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  statistics  of 
growing  crops,  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  State, 
are  complete,  so  far  as  the  present  facilities  of  the  Bureau  will 
allow,  and  legislation  is  needed  to  place  some  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  to  enable  him  to  command  this  important  in- 
formation. 

Signal  Service  facilities  need  enlargement  in  the  State,  as  the 
present  system  is  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  valuable  re- 
sults contemplated. 

On  account  of  a  growing  spirit  of  manufacturing  interest  in  Ten- 
nessee, I  would  suggest  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  items  em- 
braced under  the  title  **  Crop  Statistics,''  so  as  to  include  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  of  manufacturing  interests  in  the  State. 

Tennessee  agriculture  was  never  more  promising  than  at  present. 
The  farmers  of  the  State  are  endeavoring  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
times.  They  are  adopting  new  methods  and  improved  machiaery 
^nerally  throughout  the  State. 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  in  correspondence,  crop  reports,  weather 
/Service,  etc.,  which  demand  daily  attention,  are  much  greater  than 
heretofore,  and  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice is  appreciated  by  the  people. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  as  an  outcome  of  the  Expositions 
beld  at  Louisville  and  Boston  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  be- 
sides one  thousand  families,  have  been  attracted  to  the  State.  Th 
immigrants  have  been  chiefly  skilled  mechanics.  The  Exposition  at 
New  Orleans  is  an  opportune  occasion  to  publish  to  the  world  the 
unrivaled  mines,  resources  and  agricultural  productiveness  of  the 
;State.  The  Commissioner,  with  commendable  energy  and  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money,  has  arranged  in  part  the  Ten- 
nessee exhibit,  but  an  additional  appropriation  is^needed  to  complete 
the  work  and  make  it   creditable    to    the    State.      As    to    what  this 
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amount  should  be,  I  can  only  cite  you  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
miesioner  and  the  action  of  other  States.  Every  Tennessean  should,, 
and  does,  feel  a  pride  in  the  presentation  our  State  shall  make  at 
the  Exposition,  where  a  just  and  generous  rivalry  obtains  among 
nations  and  States  in  the  display  of  Nature's  kindly  gifts,  as  in 
mechanical,  artistic  and  educational  advancement. 

GEOLOGY.  ,    . 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  '  Prof.  J.  M.  Saflbrd,. 
State  Geologist,  on  the  agricultural  and  economic  geology  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  other  matters  of  interest  therein  related.  The  public 
need  of  reliable  and  practical  information  relative  to  the  soils  of 
our  State,  and  the  formation  underlying  them,  their  adaptation  to 
crops,  and  the  increased  interest  in  our  vast  but  incompletely  de- 
veloped resources,  would  suggest  the  wisdom  of  thoroughly  organ- 
izing this  department,  and  equipping  it  for  more  extended  uaeful- 
. ness.  I  quote  from  Prof.  Saflbrd's  report  when  I  say:  **There 
is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  the  elucidation  of  the  agricultural 
and  economic  geology  of  the  State,  which  a  moderate  appropriation 
of  means  would  enable  the  geologist  to  carry  on  and  perfect- 
*  ♦  •  *  The  more  we  know  of  our  lands  and  minerals,  the  bet- 
ter can  we  use  them  and  the  better  advertise  them."  The  officer 
in  charge  should  be  Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer  combined, 
whose  duty,  in  addition  to  the  unremunerated  kind  of  labor  which 
Prof.  Safford^has  been  giving  to  the  State,  shall  be,  every  six  months, 
and  oftener  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Governor,  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  mines  throughout  the  State,  where  free  labor  or  convict  labor 
of  the  State  is  employed,  and  report  their  condition,  as  regards 
ventilation  and  proper  regard  for  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
laborers,  to  the  Executive  of  the  State.  Adequate  appropriation 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work.  I 
deem  it  appropriate  to  say  here  that  Prof.  Safford  received  only  a  hun- 
dred dollars  during  the  biennial  term,  which  was  absorbed  in  neces- 
sary expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
report.  Nothing  that  has  been  done  contributed  more  effectively 
to  bringing  into  notice  the.  resources  of  our  State  than  Prof.  Saf- 
ford's  work  on  the  Geology  of  Tennessee,  a  work  for  which  there 
is  demand  at  home  and  abroad,  that  cannot  be  supplied,  as  the 
work  is  out  of  print.  A  moderate  sum  will  be  needed,  and  if 
appropriated,  as  it  should  be,  will  no  doubt  result  in  much  good  to 
the  agricultural  and  mining  interests  of  the  State. 
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*  LAND    TITLES. 

It  Is  believed,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  there  are  but  few^ 
if  any,  large  bodies  of  lands  in  Tennessee,  which,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  term,  are  ''vacant  lands,"  yet  grants  are  constantly  applied 
for  and  obtained,  especially  where  mineral  ore  abounds,  covering 
large  tracts  of  territory,  even  in  some  of  our  older  and  more  pop- 
ulous counties,  where  it  is  believed  there  is  not  an  acre  of  un- 
granted  land. 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  sign  grants  for  land  for  which,  no  doubt, 
several  other  grants  had  b^en  issued.  The  surveyor's  and  entry- 
taker's  certificates  being  in  due  form,  the  Governor  is  powerless  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
knowledge  that  many  grants  have  been  obtained  for  the  same  land. 
In  one  instance  it  was  shown  in  a  suit  that  thirteen  grants  were 
issued  covering  the  same  tract  of  land.  To  find  the  same  land 
covered  with  half  a'  dozen  or  more  grants  is  not  infrequent.  I  have, 
as  Governor,  received  letters  from  the  victims  of  these  frauds,  com- 
plaining that  the  grants  had  been  issued  in  due  form  by  the  State, 
and  were  genuine ;  and  by  virtue  thereof,  they  had  been  induced 
to  purchase,  yet  got  no  title.  Such  instances  are  not  isolated,  but 
numerous.  This  breeds  irritating  and  expensive  litigation  at  home, 
while  It  creates  distrust  abroad,  and  operates  as  an  impediment  to 
immigration,  investment  and  development. 

I  call  this  to  your  attention,  and  invoke  legislation  that  will  pre- 
vent such  frauds  being  practiced  under  the  name  of  the  State. 

JUDICIARY. 

In  my  first  message  to  the  Forty-third  General  Assembly,  I  called 
their  attention  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Supreme  Court 
do<2ket  and  to  the  17th  section  of  the  bill  of  rights,  which  declares 
**  that  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  man  for  an  injury  done 
him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy 
by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered  without 
sale,  denial  or  delay." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  that  message,  the 
act  approved  March  30,  1S8S,  Chapter  257,  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  appointment,  in  each  grand  division  of  the  State,  of  three  per- 
sons, one  from  each  grand  division,  learned  in  the  law,  who  should 
compose  a  commission  of  referees,  to  whom  the  Supreme  Court 
might,  by  rule    made    in    vacation    or    term    time,  refer    such     civi^ 
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causes  (except  revenue  causes)  as  were  then  pending  in  said  Court 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  January,  18135,  at  Jackson, 
Knoxville  and  Nashville  for  investigation,  and  report  upon  the  law 
and  ^facts,  such  reports,  to  be  in  writing  and  be'  signed  by  at  least 
two  of  said  referees.  The  further  provisions  of  the  act  are  famil- 
iar to  many  of  your  honorable  body. 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  act,  the  term  of  office  of  the  referees 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  ap" 
pointment,  and  shall  terminate  sooner  if  the  business  referred  to 
them  shall  be  sooner  finished. 

Referees  were  accordingly  appointed  on  or  about  the  15th  of  May, 
1883,  and  they  at  once  entered  upon  their  duties,  and  have  in  each 
grand  division  been  equally  active,  vigilant  and  faithful  In  their 
discharge. 

My  information  is  that  at  Knoxville  and  Jackson,  the  referees 
have  by  their  efficient  labors  so  nearly  finished  the  business  referred 
to  them  that  they  can  quite  complete  it  by  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  but  at  Nashville, 
owing  to  greater  amount  of  business,  the  referees  have  not  been  able 
to  finish  it.  ,  Up  to  December  1,  1884,  the  referees  at  Nashville 
tried  and  reported  on  915  causes,  bringing  the  docket  down  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1882.  To  486  of  these  causes  so  reported  on,  no  such  excep- 
tions were  filed,  and  the  reports  were  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  bench  without  argument.  There  remained  on  the 
Supreme  Court  docket  at  Nashville,  December  1,  1884,  876  causes 
filed  since  January  1,  1882,  not  reported  on  by  the  referees*,  and 
there  have  been  filed  since  January  1,  1884,  a  little  over  300  causes, 
thus  still  leaving  on  the  docket  about  .1,176  causes  not  reported  on, 
by  the  referees  on  December  1, 1884,  notwithstanding  their  incessant 
labors.  When  you  consider  these  facta,  you  will  see  at  once  the 
vast  amount  of  business  that  the  referees  have  dispatched,  and  how 
they  have  relieved  the  Supreme  Court  docket.  But  you  will  see  at 
the  same  time  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  aid  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  disposing  of  the  business  yet  crowding  it  at 
Nashville.  I  therefore  recommend  that  you  provide,  by  proper  leg- 
islation, for  the  continuance  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  referees 
holding  their  sessions  at  Nashville,  for  such  length  of  time  as  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  unfinished  work,  or  by  such  other  legis- 
lation as  in  your  wisdom  may  seem  most  Judicious,  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  the  Nashville  [docket,  otherwise  it  will  take  years  before 
suitors  can  have  their  rights  determined,  notwithstanding  the  arduous 
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labors  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt.  I  repeat  the  language  of  my  first 
message,  to  the  Forty-third  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt :  ''  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  court  that  the  docket  is 
crowded.  It  is  conceded  that  the  court  does  all  in  their  power  to 
dispatch  the  business.'' 

There  is  complaint  from  various  quarters,  of  the  great  cost  in« 
curred  in' the  prosecution  of  criminals.  I  would  recommend  that 
yoQ  provide  by  appropriate  legislation,  that  the  Clerks  of  the  vari- 
ous courts  in  the  State  that  try  criminals  shall  keep  a  true  and 
correct  record  of  the  disposition  of  everv  indictment  in  their  courts 
whether  dismissed  or  tried,  and  whether  convicted  or  acquitted, 
and  the  verdict  and  Judgment,  and  that  the  several  Clerks  make 
correct  and  faithful  report  thereof  to  the  Attorney- General 
of  the  State  on  or  before  the  19th  day  of  December,  im- 
mediately preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  Legi3lature, 
and  that  the  Attorney-General  report  the  same  to  thd 
Governor,  who  shall  transmit  it  to  the  Legislature.  This  will 
brine:  before  the  public  the  exact  facts  as  to  the .  working  of  each 
court,  and  the  economy  or  extravagance  of  each  court  can  be  seen 
and  known  to  the  law-making  power  and  tax-paying  public.  This 
is  now  in  force  in  several  States,  and  has  effected  material  change 
in  lessening  the  cost  in  criminal  cases.  I  further  suggest  that  the 
cost  of  our  courts  might  likewise  be  considerably  lessened  by 
changing  the  districts  and  lessening  the  number  of  Chancellors, 
Circuit  and  Criminal  Judges  in  the  State.  The  legal  business  in 
some  of  them  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  many  of  the 
courts  to  get  through  their  Term  business  in  half  the  time  it  re- 
quired ten  years  ago.  This  change,  however,  should  you  conclude 
to  make  it,  ought  not  to  go  into  effect  Just  now,  but  should  take 
efffcct  tinae  enough  before  the  Judicial  election  in  1886  to  have  tjie 
present  districts  changed   into     he  new  ones. 

REWARDS     OR    CRIMIMALS. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  this 
purpose  was  only  $2,000  for  the  two  years,  there  being  only  $1,599.87 
left  over  from  the  previous  administration  of  the  fund  so  appropriated, 
making  a  total  of  $3,697.87  for  the  two  years.  This  is  greatly*inadequate 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  State  for  rewards  offered  for  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  the  expenses  of  agents  of  the  State  to  bring  them 
back  under  requisitions,  where  no  rewards  were  offered.     The  rewards 
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offered  by  my  predecessor  amounted  to  $49,950  (including  $10,000  by 
special  legislative  act  offered  for  arrest  of  Ex-Treasurer  Polk);  rewards 
offered  by  myself  amount  to  $6,650.  The  Comptroller's  report  shows 
in  detail  all  rewads  paid.  When  captures  occurred,  in  remunerating 
the  service,  I  have  had  to  divide  out  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  best 
advantagea  mong  the  applicants  who  were  entitled  to  the  same  leaving 
consideraable  amount  unpaid  for  want  of  appropriation.  Notably 
among  these  is  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  Andy  Taylor  for  the  murder 
of  Sheriff  Case,  of  Hamilton  county,  the  unpaid  balance  on  which 
now  due  the  parties,  is  abc^it  $1,000.  An  accurate  statement  of  tliete 
obligations  will  be  subsequently  submitted  to   your   body. 

BACK  TAXES. 

The  Jaw  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  "back  taxes"  has,  in 
many  instances,  operated  oppressively  on  some  of  our  citizens.  The 
length  of  time,  the  change  in  ownership  of  property,  the  less  of 
receipts  and  failure  to  enter  piayments  on  the  books  by  collectors,. 
have  caused  taxes  on  some  property  to  be  paid  more  than  once  for 
the  same  time.  It  is  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legisla- 
tive relief  in  this  regard,  and  I  trust,  without  assuming  to  indicate 
how,  that  you  will  be  able  to  give   the  relief  that  is  needed. 

REGISTRATION    OF    VOTERS. 

The  sentiment  which  has  been  growing  in  our  State  from  the 
experience  in  each  recurring  election,  and  which  now  seems  to  al- 
most universally  pervade  all  political  parties,  is  that  there  should 
be  some  more  effective  laws  to  prevent  illegal  voting,  especially  in 
our  large  cities.  The  elective  franchise  is  not  only  a  political 
right,  but  one,  the  existence  of  which  should  be  subject  to  such 
legal  guards  as  to  insure  full  effect  in  preventing  the  legal  ballots 
from  being  neutralized  by  illegal  ones.  The  virtue,  sanctity  and 
strength  of  the  ballot-privilege  is  weakened  whenever  illegality  is 
practiced  in  its  exercise.  That  such  is  no  infrequent  occurrence  is 
evidenced  by  the  .returns  of  many  of  our  elections.  Good  govern- 
ment can  alone  be  secured  through  virtuous  and  wholesome  iaws^ 
and  under  our  institutions,  where  the  ballot  is  the  basis  of  govern 
ment,  it  should  have  sufficient  legal  protection  to  insure  its  exercise 
fairly  and  Justly.  It  is  almost  impossible]  under  existing  laws,  as 
they  are  now  enforced,  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  this  right.  Most 
States,    to  insure  a  free,  Just  and  fair  ballot  at   elections,   require  all 
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voters  to  be  registered  within  a  certain  time  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  exercising  the  ballot  privilege.  This  obtains  in  most  States, 
and  as  I  understand  its  history,  in  every  State  where  it  has  been 
tested  it  meets  with  popular  fabor  because v  of  its  efllciency.  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  you  enact  such  laws  as  will,  without  abridging 
it,  throw  more  efficient  guards  around  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  our 
ciUes. 

ELECTION   RETURNS. 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  said,  touching  the  elective  fran- 
chise, it  is  proper  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  want  of  promptness  and  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
making  returns  of  State  elections.  Scarcely  any  two  counties  in  the 
State  observe  the  same  form  in  making  out  election  returns,  or  samd 
mode  of  forwarding  them.  Every  county  officer  has  his  own  mode 
of  making  out  the  election  returns.  Some  have  the  votes  cast  for 
every  candidate  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  others  a  separate  sheet 
to  every  candidate;  and  also,  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the 
returns  of  the  votes  for  one  political  party  are  on  one  sheet  and. 
those  of  the  opposing  party  on  another. 

Great  delays  in  forwarding  election  returns  open  channels  to 
fraud,  and  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  Notably,  in  our  late  Na- 
tional and  State  elections,  some  county  officers  sent  forward  the . 
returns  with  promptness  required  by  law,  while  others  were  sd 
derelict  as  not  to  forward  them  for  more  than  three  weeks  sulxse- 
quent  .to  the  election,  notwithstanding  there  are  daily  mails  from 
the  county  site  to  the  Capitol  by  rail.  While  there  are  severe 
penalties— as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Section  1147  of  (new)  Code — 
Milliken  <fe  Vertrees — yet,  although  many  returning  officers  have  been 
and  are  amenable  to  it,  in  no  instance  that  I  am  aware  of,  have  they  been 
enforced.  It  seems  the  Act  fails  to  make  it  the  special  duty  of  any  one 
to  prosecute,  nor  does  it  lodge  the  duty  in  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  or  district  to  enforce  it.  Neither  is  it  made  the  duty 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  it.  Hence,  the  law  has  so  far 
been  a  dead  letter,  and  returning  officers  violate  it  with  im- 
punity. 

I  suggest  that  additional  legislation  is  needed  to  make  more 
effective  the  existing  laws,  and  to  remove  the  opportunity  for  tam- 
pering with  election  returns.  If  made  the  special  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  inform  the  Attorney -General  of  the  district  of  any 
illegal  delay   ia  making  returns,  and  then  the  duty  of  the  Attorney- 
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General  to   prosecute,  ez-officiOy   the  delinquent  officer,  it  might  cor- 

ot     the  evil. 

As  to  uniformity  in  election  returns,  I  suggest  that  in  all  Na- 
tional and  State,  elections  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  required 
to  furnish  forms  alike  to  the  returning  officer  of  each  county  from 
wh  ich  returns  could  be  made  intelligibly  and  with  uniformity.  I  also 
suggest  that  the  several  sections  of  the  (new)  M.  &  V.  Code,  Chapter 
2  (of  Electionii),  Article  IX.,  be  so  remedied  by  additional  •nactment' 
as  to  reconcile  and  make  them  consistent,  so  that  returning  officers  can 
clearly  understand  their  duties  in  forwarding  election  returns.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  Code,  as  it  now  is,  that  one  section  requires 
that  certain  returns  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  others 
to  the  Governor,  and  others,  to  both.  I  suggest  that  the  sections 
relating  to  this  be  recast  by  enactment  that  will  clearly  define  the 
duty  of  officers  in  this  regard.. 

Pertinent  to  the  above,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  Act  of  1883, 
creating  the  Railroad  Commission,  does  not  show  to  whom  the  re- 
turns of  their  election  shall  be  made,  nor  whether  the  same  shall 
be  canvassed  by  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  or  both,  and 
does  not  show  by  whom  the  certificates  of  election  shall  be  issued. 
They  are  State  officers. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  active,  able  and  energetic  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  including  complete  statistical  state- 
ments of  the  condition  and  progress  of  our  public  schools,  end- 
ing June  30,  1884,  will  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
due  time.  This,  together  with  the  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1883,  which  will  also  be  transmitted  to  you,  shows 
such  gratifying  progress  and  improvement  as  to  enable  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  advancement  of  the  system,  showing  that 
the  amount  annually  rained  for  the  support  of  free  public  schools 
is  by  no  means  a  useless  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  our  State. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  intelligent  citizens  that  every  modern 
civilized  government,  without  an  exception,  has  made  the  education 
of  the  people  a  paramount  object  of  its  existence  and  endeavor. 
That  it  is  better  than  standing  armies  or  penal  codes,  can  be 
attested  by  the  vast  progress  made  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
peace  in  the  last  century.  The  people,  even  in  monarchical  govern- 
ments, have  been  thus  strengthened  in  their  liberties  and  prosperity. 
But  whatever  may    be  thought   of  the    effect  on    the  insitutions  of 
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tbeae    governments,  there    is    no  doubt   in   the    minds  of  all  intelll- 
geu%  statesmen,    that    where  the  right  of  sufifrage  is  unrestricted,  as 
it  is  in    all  truly    democratic    States,  free  popular  education    should 
be  equally  universal,  as  it  is   indeed  vital  to  their '  existence.      The 
legislators  of  Tennessee  have     wisely     provided   such   a    system  for 
our     people.       The    report  of    the   State   Superintendent    exhibits    a 
steady   increase    and    improvement,  both  as    to  the  number  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  free  schools,  and  as  to  the  efficiency 
of     these    schools.       This      report      says     that      the      figures     ex- 
hibit   a    progress  of  the    schools,  keeping    equal    pace  with  the  in- 
crease in    the    scholastic    population.      This    report    also    exhibits    a 
gratifying    increase    In    the    revenues    for     public    schools,    resulting 
either  from  a  closer   collection,    a    strict  accountability    of     revenue 
officers,  or  a  more  liberal  assessment  upon  property,  or  of  all  these 
combined.      It  is  also    shown    that  while  the    enrollment   of  pupils 
has    been  largely  increased,  and    what  is  still  more  gratifying,    the 
average  attendance  is  at  a  still  greater  ratio,  th;e  cost  of  the  system  is 
greatly    diminished,  so  that    an    extravagantly    large  balance  of  the 
school  revenue  is  left  on  hand  to  be  applied  to  the  future  efiicienoy 
of  the  system.     This  balance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  County 
Trustees,  and    in  my  Judgment  such    legislation    should  be    had    as 
will     compel  its  more  rapid  disbursement  for  the   use  and  efficiency 
of  our  schools.    I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  the  utilization 
of   the   Institute  system  by  the    State   and    County    Superintendents 
for  the  better  trainiug  of  teachers    for  the    promotion  of  their  effi- 
ciency in  teaching.      The  State  Superintendent   shows  in  his  report 
a  marked  increase  in   attendance    upon   these  Ir^stitutes.      The  value 
and  success  of  the  public    schools    depends    mainly    on  the    compe- 
tency of    the    teachers  to    promote    the    physical,    intellectuall    and 
moral  growth  of  the  youth  of  our   land,  and  that   system  is  fatally 
defective    which  fails  to  provide  for"  Normal   work,  both  in  the  en- 
couragemeut   of  Institutes  andj  Normal  schools.      I  recommend    that 
Institute  work,  both  through    the     agency  of  State   and  County  Su- 
perintendents,   be    generously    and   wisely     cherished,   and    that    the 
State  Normal  College  receive  your  fostering  care  and  protection.     In 
the  case  of  the   latter  institution,   I  am  led  to  believe  that  as  large 
a  number  are    not   availing   themselves   of   its    manifest  advantages 
as  its  superior  Yacilities  for   training  teachers  would  warrant. 

The  total  amount  of  school  funds~ received  in  the  last  scholastic  year 
was  $1,239,952.64,  showing  an  increase  over^^last  year  of  $35,214.24. 
This  fund  is, 
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From  the  State : ." $144,473.07 

From  Counties 713,953.66 

From  other  sources 107,637.06 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1883 273,888.85 

This  statement  is  exclusive  at  the  amounts  received  from  a  few 
counties  from  which  the  reports  are  yet  incomplete.  The  total  amount 
of  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  the  same  year  was  $919,242.26. 
This  leaves  a  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1884,  of  $320,710.38.  This 
surplus  should  be  currently  used  in  prolonging  the  sessions  of  schools, 
and,  to  this  end,  I  suggest  amendment  to  existing  laws. 

Reports  show  that  our  scholastic  population  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,   1884,   was— 

White 420,997 

Colored 150,832 

Total * ^ 571,829 

And  this  is  exclusive  of  three  counties  in  which  the  scholastic  pop- 
ulation for  the  year  prece>iing  was— white,  12,630;  and  colored,  932. 
This  shows  our  entire  school  population  at  this  time  to  be  585,391, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  23,895. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  public  schools  in  our  State,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  i^icreased  enrollment  and  attendance,  I 
regard  as  a  favorable  indication,  because  there  is  too  great  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  school  directors  to  multiply  small  schools  with 
a  limited  attendance  for  the  convenience  of  particular  neighbor  hoods  j 
The  statistics  show   this  unwise  policy  is  being  gradually   abandoned. 

I  renew  ray  recommendation  made  to  the  Forty-third  General 
Assembly,  to  create  the  office    of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  at  a  salary  of  $ ,  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools  . 

for  colored  children,  who  shall,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
confine  his  labors  to  the  colored  scholastic  population,  and  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  his  decisions 
relating  to  the  school  law,  and  to  all  orders  emanating  from  his 
office.  He  should  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  from  time  to 
time  as  he  may  be  required;  should  visit  and  inspect  the  colored  schools 
of  the  State,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
He  should  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  in- 
dicate, and  hold  his  office  as  the  Superintendent  does,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  obligations.  Time  and  reflection  have  strengthened 
me  in  the  conviction  that  additional  force  is  required  to  aid  the 
State  Superintendent  in   the  discharge  of  his   arduous  and  important 
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duties  in  order  that  the  cause  of  popular  eduoation  may  be  more 
efficiently  served,  and  good  policy  requires  that  the  colored  people 
shoul  have  a  Superintendent  of  their  own,  subject,  however,  as  in- 
dicated, to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

UNIVERSITY    OF  TENNESSEE. 

There  have  been  of  late  years  some  embarrassments  connected 
with  this  institution  in  its  management,  of  which  it  now  seems 
liappily  relieved,  and  I  am  gratified  to  state  it  is  now  progressing 
under  very  favorable  auspices.  Herewith  I  transmit  elaborate  re- 
ports of  various  departments  of  the  University,  which  have  been 
furnished  from  the  proper  sources.  Not  to  make  invidious  distinc- 
tions, I  beg  leave  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reports 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  and  its  Experiment  Station— a 
somewhat  novel  feature  in  educational  aflkirs,  and  of  special  interest 
to  the  farming  community. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  has  long  l)een  fostered  by  the  State  1 
is  an  institution  in  which  she  should  take  decided  interest,  and  it  is 
hoped  its  future  usefulness  will  be  unimpaired  and  its  progress  un- 
impeded. 

I  regret  to  ascertain,  through  the  reports,  that  many  of  the  schol- 
arships in  the  University  to  which  certain  districts  are  entitled,  are 
vacant,  which  should  not  be  the  case,  there  being  allowed  two  ap- 
pointments upon  the  recommendation  of  each  Senator  and  three 
upon  that  of  each  Representative.  This  institution  being  a  State 
institution,  aided  and  sustained  by  the  State,  and  giving  advantages 
to  students  in  the  way  of  expense — those  appointed  having  no  tuition 
to  pay— with  its  facilities  for  the  successful  training  of  youth  in  all 
the  various  branches  bein^  equal  to  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  country,  should  be  most  liberally  patronized  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Its  excellent  corps  of  Professors,  its  buildings, 
its  library  and  apparatus,  together  with  its  healthful  locality,  make 
it  an  olject  of  much  attraction  to  the  seekers  of  learning. 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

The  nineteenth  Biennial  ^Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
OtBcen  of  the  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Knozville,  here- 
with submitted,  shows  that ;  institution  to  be  under  excellent  man- 
agement and  In  a  flourishing 'condition .  The  number  of  pupils  ad- 
mitted to  the  white  department  of  the  institution  during  the  two 
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years  is  151 ;  average  attendance,  100.  Number  of  pupils  admitted 
to  tbe  colored  department  during  two  years,  25;  average  attend- 
ance,- 17. 

The  physician  V reports  the  hygiene  almost  perfect.  No  instance 
of  death  has  occurred  in  the  white  department,  and  only  one  in 
the  colored  department  in  two  years. 

Most  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  tbe  educational  de* 
partments.  Tbe  sign  language  has  arcomplisbed  wonders,  and  one 
class  in  oral  methods  has  lieen  continued  for  two  years  with  much 
success  and  promise. 

The  expense  of  the  institution,  it  is  claimed,  is  a,  mncb  l^ss  sum 
than  has  ever  before  been  reached  in  the  support  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Comparing  the  expenditure  per  capita  of  twenty- 
eight  similar  institutions,  it  is  found  that  they  average  $280  per 
capita,  whereas  the  expenditure  per  capita  for  our  institution  is  $207, 
or  twenty-six  per  .cent.  less. 

The  Trustees  set  forth  in  detail  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  school, 
and  ask  of  the  Legislature  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  support  the 
increased  number  of  pupils;  to  make  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, and  to  purchase  land  and  buildings  for  the  colored  depart- 
ment. These  needs  are  fully  explained  in  the  accompanying  reports. 
I  leave  to  your  better  wisdom  what  course  to  take  in  regard  to  in- 
creased expenditure  called  for. 

The  State  shculd  deem  it  a  pleasure  no  less  than  a  duty  to 
properly  and  ^comfortably  support  this  class  of  her  unfortunate  yet 
deserving  children.  In  remote  portions  of  the  State  there  are  many 
of  these  helpless  little  ones,  living  in  indigence  and  ignorance,  im- 
properly cared  for  and  almost  without  friends.  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  tbe  State  has  provided  for  them  a  home  and  sustenance  free 
of  cost,  the  Executive  is  frequently  importuned  through  correspond- 
ence to  do  something  to  ameliorate  their  unhappy  condition.  To  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  aid  to  them  is  not  only  humane,  but  the  privi- 
lege of  a  bright  and  noble  civilization. 

BLIND  ASYLUM. 

This  institution  is  efficiently  doing  its  duty  in  educating  the 
sightless  for  reasonable  activity  and  participation  in  tbe  work  of 
life. 

Its  administration  has  been  characterized  by  conspicuous  intelli- 
gence   and    economy.      It    has    sixty-one    white    and   eight    colored 
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inmates.  Besides  literary  education,  many  are  securing  industrial 
educations*  Ordinary  expenses  for  the  last  two  years  have  averaged 
$12,65615,  and  the  sum  of  $7,516.08  has  been  expended  for  extraor- 
dinary improvements  and  special  purposes  set  forth  in  the  last  act 
of  appropriation.      Balance  on  hand,  $5,550. 

Of  the  2,026  blind  in  thoi.  State,  by  last  censu«,  there  are  about 
212  persons  within  the  limits  of  age  of  admission,  of  whom  only 
sixty-nine  are  in  the  asylum,  r 

For  more  detailed  information  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Prof.  L.  A.  Bigelow,  which  shows  with  great  particularity 
the  successful  workihg  of  this  institution. 

In  view  of  the  importance  and  iuterestlng  character  of  this 
work,  I  would  suggest  that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  to 
enable  this  institution  to  compass  larger  results. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

Enlightened  philanthropy  is  everywhere  profoundly  interested  to 
give  the  suffering  insane  the  most  helpful  aud  tender  ministrations. 
Tennessee  in  a  spirit  of  commendable  liberality  is  using  the  public 
treasure  to  place  her  insane  hospital  system  upon  a ',  basis  of  the 
best  possible  efficiency. 

Large  results  in  good  have  already  been  accomplished,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  deep  interest  that  in  the  future  the  system  may  be  so 
extended  and  perfected  as  to  reach  in  its  benefits  all  the  unfortu- 
nate insane  of  our  population. 

Tlie  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  under  the  Superintendency 
of  Dr.  John  H.  Callender,  had  412  patients  on  December  19,  1884, 
four  more  than  at  same  date  two  years  ago,  and  twenty-seveti  in 
excess  of  the  number  for  any  previous  biennial  term,  and  with  an 
average  attendance  of  400,  being  an  increase  over  the  past.  The 
number  of  State  charity  patients,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  admission, 
is  in  excess,  chiefly  due  to  the  mandatory  commitment  of  insane 
persons  under  criminal  indictment  by  some  of  the  courts  of  the 
State.  This  and  other  departures  from  tlie  enactments  appertaining 
to  asylums  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  able  and  elaborate  report  of 
the  Superintendent,  Dr.  John  H.  Callender,  and  special  attention  is 
hereby  called  to  the  same  for  legislative  consideration  and  action. 

Hospital  receipts  amounted  to  $147,932.55,  and  disbursements  for 
ordinary  support  of  patients  were  $138,945  69,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand,  December  19,  1884,  of  $8,986.86.      The  cost  per  patient  per  an- 
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num  was  $173.68,  or  at  the  rate  of  forty-seven  cents  daily  per  capita. 
Your  committee  will  be  able,  when  visiting  the  asylum,  to  see  the 
practical  improvements  and  benefits  therefrom. 

EAST   TENNESSEE   INSANE   ASYLUM. 

The  State,  cherishing  a  deep  interest  in  the  care  and  comfort  of 
the  unfortunate  insane  within  her  limits,  and  especially  in  the  welfare  of 
those  far  distant  from  the  central  asylum,  and  living  in  East  Tennes- 
see, with  commendable  foresight  and  wisdom,  purchased,  some  time 
since,  that  delightful  and  valuable  site,  Lyon's  View,  near  Knoxville, 
as  the  locatiop   for  an   East  Tennessee  Insane  Asylum. 

At  its  last  session,  the  Legislature  very  wisely  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $80,000.00  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  such  an  institution  at  that  point. 
Accordingly,  after  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  same,  the  Executive  appointed 
three  discreet  business  citizens  of  high  character  and  fine  practical 
intelligence,  R.  H.  Armstrong,  J.  C.  Flanders  and  Columbus  Powell,  all 
of  Knoxville,  to  constitue  a  Board  of  Directors,  who,  promptly  organized, 
and  elected  W.  H.  Cusack,  of  Nashville,  architect,  and  Dr.  Michael 
Campbell,  of  Nashville,  superintending  physician  of  construction. 

That  the  Board  might  adopt  the  most  approved  plan  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  institution,  the  Governor 
suggested  the  propriety  of  one  or  more  of  the  Directors,  with  the 
Architect  and  Superintending  Physician,  vi3iting  some  of  the  best 
established  insane  asylums  in  the  North  and  East,  that  they 
might  intelligently  select  from  among  them  the  best  possible 
model  by  which  to  execute  their  trust  in  the  building  of  a 
similar  institution  near  Knoxville.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Flanders,  Powell,  and  the  Superintending  Physician  and  Arch- 
itect, visited  many  famed  asylums,  and  returning,  adopted  a  plan  embracing 
the  latest  modern  improvements,  both  sanitary  and  architectural. 

A  safe  and  judicious  contract  for  work  and  material  in  the  construc- 
«tion  of  suitable  buildings  was  made  with  Messrs.  Fulcher  &  Jones,  who, 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  both  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Architect,  have  erected  at  Lyon's  View  commodious  and  tasteful  build- 
ings, of  the  most  substantial  material  and  in  the  most  workmanlike  man- 
ner. The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  done  and  that  projected 
but  not  completed.  The  asylum  consists  of  nine  buildings,  the  main 
front  472  feet  long;  the  wards  consist  of  174  rooms,  that  will  accommodate 
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from  250  to  300  patients.  There  is  an  administration  building,  male  and 
female  wards,  chapel,  kitchen,  boiler-house,  engine-house  and  laundry, 
all  made  of  the  best  material.  Of  the  appropriation,  some  $69,000.00 
have  been  expended. 

No  more  beautifdl  and  more  desirable  spot  could  have  been  chosen 
for  an  Insane  Asylum  than  Lyon's  View.  Within  four  miles  of  the  city 
of  Knoxville,  high  in  elevation,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  heights  with  their  attractive  scenery,  the  location 
po^esses  in  itself  all  the  requirements  that  could  possibly  be  dekired 
in  an  institution  designed  for  the  comfort,  care  and  cure  of  the  un- 
fortunate insane.  When  completed,  the  East  Tennessee  Asylum  will 
be  one  of  the  most  stately  and  best  equipped  in  the  country,  and  stand 
an  honorable  monument  to  the  munificent  charity  of  Tennessee.  The 
Board  of  Directors  will  shortly  make  special  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  ask  additional  appropriation  to  complete  the  work  in 
hand,  and  to  properly  fit  and  furnish  the  Asylum  for  the  early  re- 
ception  of  patients. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  amount  needed  be  accordingly  appro- 
priated. It  affords  ime  pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear,  officially,  testimony 
to  the  intelligence  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  Directors,  the 
Architect  and    Superintending   Physician  have    discharged    their    trust. 

The  land  attached  to  Lyon's  View  has  been  rented  out  for  .sev-^ 
eral  years,  and  the  claims  for  unpaid  rent  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Board,  for  settlement.  I  confidingly  com- 
mit this  important  charitable  work  to  the  wisdom  of  intelligent  legis- 
.lators  and  invoke  in  its  behalf  an  appropriation  tf  necessary  public 
funds. 

STATE    BOARD   OF   HEALTH. 

At  DO  time  since  the  establishment  of  this  Board,  has  its  efflcieut 
working  been  of  greater  importance  to  the  people  of  Tennessee 
tt^an  now.  The  great  mortality  and  material  damage  inflicted  upon 
some  of  the  most  noted  and  populous  cities  in  France  and  Italy 
within  the  last  few  months,  have  caused  the  most  serious  alarm 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  Everywhere  active  sanitary 
measures   are  taken  to  forestall  the  impending  evil. 

Here  in  Tennessee,  so  far  as  S^te  action  is  concerned,  we  have 
an  ii^strumentality  which  has  satisfactorily  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ment and  trial  in  the  past,  and  is  at  this  time  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  cholera   from  coming  to  Tennessee.      In 
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1879,  the  entire  State  had  reason  to  dread  a  repetition  of  the  terrible 
soenes  of  1878.  Tlie  State  Biard,  however,  its  powers  and  means 
having  been  enlarged  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1879,  afforded 
relief  to  the  divtressed,  and  prevented  the  epidemic  from  spreading. 
In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  State  Board,  co-operating  with 
local  authorities  in  various  portions  of  Tennessee,  has  confined  the 
ravages  of  small-pox  to  a  very  limited  area.  Judging  from  the 
statistics  of  other  States,  the  saving  of  human  life  was  very  great, 
and  the  material  loss  prevented  must  be  estimated  at  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

An  essential  aid  to  the  proper  working  of  a  Health  Department  is 
the  systematic  and  complete  collections  of  the  immense  mass  of 
facts  known  as  **  Vital  Statistic^.''  The  General  Assembly  of  1881, 
enacted  a  law  under  which  much  valuable  information  was  gath<-red. 
This  law  perhaps  was  defective  in  some  points,  and  could  have 
been  Judiciously  amended,  though  the  last  General  Assembly  struck 
it  from  tbe  statute  book.  I  commend  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  your  favorable  consideration  in  such  legislation  as  they  may 
bring  before  your  honorable  body. 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES    AMONG    STOCK. 

Contagious  diseases,  among  stock  is  a  source  of  much  apprehen- 
sion to  the  stock-growers  of  the  State,  especially  so  as  some  very  de- 
structive diseases  of  that  class  have  been  kn(»wn  to  prevail  in  some 
of  our  neighboring  States.  Several  of  the  States  have  enacted  laws 
to  prevent  stock  infected  with  contagious  diseases  from  entering  the 
State,  and  to  destroy  the  disease  if  it  exists  in  their  borders.  No 
such  law  is  as  yet  upon  the  statute  books  of  our  State,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  some  similar  statutory  provisions  be  promptly  enacted  for 
Tennessee.  I  especially  urge  prompt  action  in  this  matter  for  the 
reason  that  within  the  last  few  days  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  Geo.  B.  Loring,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington  City,  that  on  December  31st  last,  there  was  shipped 
from  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  in- 
fected with  pleuro-pneumonia—the  most  destructive  of  cattle  diseases. 
I  immediately  notified  our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  some  of 
the  local  authorities  of  the  fact,  but  I  had  no  legal  power  to  fur- 
nish necessary  relief,  there  being  no  provinion  made  to  meet  such 
emergencies,  the  only  law  touching,  such  cases  being  found  In  Sec- 
tions 216*2-3  of  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  which  only  punishes  the  party 
for  bringing  them   into  the  State. 
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JACKSON   STATUE   AND   TOMB. 

By  an  act  of  the  Fortj'-second  General  Assembly,  April  6,  18B1,  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000.00  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  base 
placed  under  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  on 
the  Capitol  grounds.  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  com- 
posed of  T.  W.  Dick  Bullock,  chairman ;  Hon.  Jno.  M .  Lea,  Hon.  D.  A. 
Nunn,  Hon.  Horace  H.  Harrison  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones,  have  made  a 
report  to  your  Honorable  Body,  through  the  Executive,  that  they  have 
accomplished  the  duty  assigned  them.  The  work  was  well  done,  out 
of  durable  material,  has  been  paid  for,  and  the  vouchers  for  the 
same  accompany  the  report. 

Under  the  joint  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  March 
8,  1883,  the  (Governor  was  directed  to  have  certain  repairs  made 
on  and  about  the  tomb  at  the  Hermitage,  of  General  Jackson, 
limiting  the  amount  to  $350.00.  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the 
Forty- fourth  General  Assembly  that  the  work  contemplated  was  con- 
tracted for  with  the  firm  of  Oman  &  Stewart.  I  regret  the  amount 
suggested  in  the  resolution  was  not.  a  little  larger,  as  it  was  insuffi- 
cient to  have  done  that  which  was  needed.  However^  I  confined  my- 
self to  the  $350.00  named  in  the  resolution,  made  the  contract  for 
the  work,  but  being  so  near  the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  the 
work  was  not  completed  before  the  adjournment;  hence,  the  report 
could  not  have  been  made  during  the  session,  as  required.  Although 
the  work  was  completed  soon  after  the  aoljournment,  there  had  been  a 
failure,  a  mere  oversight,  to  name  said  amonnt  in  the  appropriation  bill;  the 
result  is  Oman  &  Stewart  are  without  their  pay,  and  I  have  to  suggest 
that  you  appropriate,  at  an  early  day,  the  required  amount  oi  $350.00 
to  meet  this  obligation. 

SEAL  OP  THE  STATE. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  said  to  the  Forty-third  General  Assembly 
as  to  the  Seal  of  the  State : 

''It  is  a  part  of  carrent  hiatory  that  within  the  last  few  months,  under 
the  sapposed  authority  of  seetioa  7th  of  chapter  4th,  the  act  known  as  the 
"60-6  Act,"  paiwed  at  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-second  General  Ai«em- 
bly  of  Tennessee,  18S2,  that  the  Saal  of  the  State  was  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  Tennessee  to  wit:  to  the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  where 
bonds  funded  nnder  said  act  were  impressed  with  it. 

''Believing  that  article  HI.  and  section  15  of  the  Constitution  of  Tennes- 
see does  not  contemplate  such  power,  and  that  it  is  alike  of  doubtful   con- 
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stitutional  authority  a^  of  public  policy,  and  a  daogeroaB  precedent,  I  BUg- 
gest  a  positive  enactment  by  you,  forbidding  said  Seal  to  be  taken,  in  time 
of  peace,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  at  all 
times  kept  and  used   alone  at  the  capital  of  Tennessee/' 

In  canformity  to  this  recommendation  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  and  after  being  signed  by  both  Speakers, 
as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  amidst  the  confusion  consequent 
on  the  closing  scenes  of  the  session,  inadvertently  left  in  the 
drawer  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  with  two  other  bills  of  local 
character,  and  never  reached  the  Governor  for  his  signature.  I 
think  it  should  be  the  ^iaw  of  Tennessee,  and  trust  you  ^will  so 
enact. 

MINERAL    HOME    RAILROAD    BONDS. 

I  beg  to  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  my  message  to  the  Forty-third 
General  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  Mineral  (Home  Railroad  Bonds : 

"  Under  the  Acts  of    December  10,   1866,  and    December  14,  1867,  $100,- 

000.00  in  bonds    were    authorized,    upon    the    performance  of  certain   condi- 

ons,  to  be  issued   to  the  Mineral  Home  Railroad   Company. 

"In-    disregard  to  the  creditors  and   in  violation  of    law,  the  President  o^ 

the   Company  procured    one    hundred    bonds    of    the  denomination   of   $1,000 

each,   to  be  issued   to  him  on  the  2nd    day  of    October,  1869. 

"  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1870,  an  Act  was  passed  which  directed  the  At- 
torney-General  to  institute  suits  to   protect  the  State  againit  these  bonds. 

**  The  bonds  were  sold  by  the  Company  in  January,  1870,  and  the  pro-, 
ceeds  deposited  in  the   Exchange  and  Deposit  Bank   at  Knoxville. 

"  The  State,  through  the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Attorney-General* 
attached  this  fund  (and  secured,  and  for  several  years  has  had  the  same^ 
amounting  to  about  $85,000. 

"The  State  rightly  refuses  to  recognize  or  pay  any  of  'the  bonds.  For 
that  reason,  the  money  to  which  I  have  referred  ought  to  be  paid  back,  as 
it  is  not  the  policy  or  purpose  of  Tennessee  to  realize  profits,  but  merely 
to  protect  the  people  by  the  coume  adopted  with  reference  to  outstanding 
bonds.  The  Mineral  Home  bonds  ought  not  to  be  either  recognized  or 
paid;  but  the  moneys  attached  and  taken  by  the  State  ought  to  be  re- 
funded. Not  a  dollar  of  it  belongs  to  Tennessee,  and  she  ought  not  to 
keep  it.  I  therefore  suggest,  as  the  best  and  most  equitable  method,  that 
be  net  balance  of  this  fund,  after  defraying  all  expenses  which  have  been 
incurred,  foe  refunded  pro  rata  to  holders  of  said  bonds  upon  their  deliver- 
ing up  the  same.'' 

THE  TAXING  DISTRICT. 

I  hereby  transmit  the  Biennial  Report  of  Hon.  David  P.  Hadden, 
President  of  the  Fire  and  Police  Commissioners  of  the  Taxing  District 
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(Memphis)  of  Shelby  Ck)UDty,  Tennessee,  made  in  conformity  to  the 
act  establishing  said  District.  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  you  to  it  as 
a  report  gotten  up  with  much  care  and  particularity,  an<l  showing 
with  great  expllcitness  the  operations  of  said  Taxing  District. 

CAPITOL    BUILDING    AND    GROUNDS. 

The  Capitol  building  and  grounds  have  been  looked  after  with 
care  and  attention ,  but  being  a  large  building  and  spacious  grounds, 
visited  daily  by  great  numbers  of  people,  there  is  necessarily  con- 
stant supervision  required  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair  and  an 
object  of  ornamentation  creditable  to  the  State.  A  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  look  after  this  matter,  whose  work  will  be  greatly 
aided  by  investigation  of  the  report  of  Superintendent  Hayden  March, 
herewith  transmitted. 

THE     STATE    ARMORY. 

Some  changes  may  be  necessary  in  the  Armory  at  the  Capitol 
for  the  preservation  of  the  arms  of  the  State,  and  for  keeping  them 
under  proper  classification  and  order.  The  laws  touching  the  arms 
of  the  State  are  defective,  having  become  to  a  great  extent  obsolete, 
and,  as  a  remedy^  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Adju- 
tant-€teneral,  which,  I  think,  makes  some  practical  suggestions, 
that,  if  adopted,  will  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Armory 
and   its^contents. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  (xeneral  Assembly  to  the  fact 
that  much  confusion  ordinarily  exists  in  most  legislative  bodies  as  they 
draw  to  a  close,  and  in  consequence  thereof  many  material  matters, 
especially  those  that  ought  to'  be  named  in  the  appropriation  bill,  are 
lost  sight  of,  or  amid  the  rush  of  business  they  are  either  neglected 
or  their  advocates  are  unable  to  get  action  upon  them,  hence  they  are 
lost.  It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  a  resolution  be 
passed  that  no  bill  requiring  an  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  shall 
be  introduced  within  twenty  days  of  the  acljournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  officers  of  the  State  for  their  cour- 
tesy apd   promptness  in  furnishing  me  with  full   and  intelligent  reports 
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of  the  oondition  of  their  several  departments,  which  have  greatly  aided 
me  in  keeping  knowlege  of  the  State's  affairs.  All  of  which  are  here- 
with transmitted.    ' 

I  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  your  labors,  while  arduous, 
will  be  rendered  with  care  and  patience,  looking  alone  to  the  public 
good,  and  that  they  will  meet  the  approval  of  your  constituency  and 
reflect  credit  upon  the  State  and  upon  you  as  a  body  and  individ-"^ 
ually,  WILLIAM   B.  BATE. 

Executive  Office,  Ncukville,   January  12,  1885  . 
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REPORT. 


Statb  of  Tekkebsee^ 

C!0HFTB0LIiEB'8  OVFIOE, 

Nashville,  Deo.  20, 1884. 
lo  ih$  Legi9latwre: 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  provifiions  of  the  statute,  which  mak« 
it  the  daty  of  the  Comptroller  to  present  to  the  General  Assembly 
a  correct  and  regular  statement  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  his 
office^  I  beg  to  submit  this,  my  Biennial  Report,  for  the  two  years 
ending  December  19, 1884,  together  with  such  explanatory  remarks 
and  suggestions  as  seem  pertinent. 

It  will  be  found  to  contain  the  following  statements  and  tabula- 
tions: 

A«  Gash  account,  showing  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  bal- 
ance cash  in  State  Treasurer's  hands  December  19, 1884. 

B.  Statement  of  Beceipts,  and  on  what  account,  from  December 
^,  1882,  to  December  19, 1884,  inclusive. 

C.  Statement  of  Disbursements,  and  on  what  account,  from  De- 
cember 20, 1882,  to  December  19, 1884,  ioclnsive. 

D.  Statement  of  amount  of  payable  warrants  issued  from  De- 
-oember  26,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884,  inclusive,  and  showing 
amount  of  warrants  outstanding. 

£.  Statement  of  payable  warrants  issued,  and  on  what  account^ 
from  December  20,  1882,  to  December  19, 1884,  inclusive. 

F.  Tabular  statement,  showing  amount  of  appropriations  for 
two  years,  to  March  19,  1886;  amount  drawn  to  December  19, 
1884^  and  amount  remaining  undrawn  December  19, 1884. 

G  1.  Table  of  taxable  property  in  East  Tennessee  for  1883, 
(compared  with  1882).  v 

G  2.  Table  of  taxable  property  in  Middle  Tennessee  for  1883, 
{compared  with  1882). 
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O  3.  Table  of  taxable  property  in  West  Tennessee  for  188S^ 
(oompared  with  1882). 

G  4,  General  recapitulation  for  1883^  (compared  with  1882). 

H  1.  Table  of  taxable  property  in  East  Tennessee  for  1884^ 
(compared  with  1883). 

H  2.  Table  of  taxable  property  in  Middle  Tennessee  for  1884, 
(compared  with  1883). 

H  3.  Table  of  taxable  property  in  West  Tennessee  for  1884^ 
Iwmpared  with  1883). 

H  4.  General  recapitulation  for  1884,  (compared  with  1883). 

I.  Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  State;  average  value 
per  acre  of  lands,  and  the  State  tax  levy  for  a  series  of  years.  * 

K  1,  2  and  3.  Average  value  per  acre  of  land,  by  counties  and 
feographical  divisions,  for  the  years  1871  to  1884,  inclusive. 

L.  1., Railroad  Property — Length  of  roads;  assessed  value  per 
■il® ;  aggregate  valuation  of  each  road,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  as  returned  to  this  office  by  the  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Assessors  Sept  19,  1883. 

L  2.  Railroad  Property — Length  of  roads ;  assessed  value  per 
mile ;  aggregate  valuation  of  each  road,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  as  returned  to  this  office  by  the  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Assessors  July  17,  1884. 

M  1.  Railroad  Property — ^Distribution  of  value  to  the  several 
aonnties  for  the  year  1883. 

M  2.  Railroad  Property — Distribution  of  value  to  the  several 
counties  for  the  year  1884.  ^ 

N.  Telegraph  Property — Showing  the  number  of  miles ;  assessed 
value  per  mile ;  aggregate  assessed  valuation,  and  the  distribution 
•f  the  same  to  the  several  counties  in  the  State  for  the  years  1883 
«Dd  1884. 

O  1.  Privilege  taxes,  East  Tennessee,  reported  and  collected  by 
County  Court  Clerks,  and  sources  from  which  same  was  collected^ 
from  December  20, 1882,  to  December  19,  1883,  inclusive. 

O  2.  Privilege  taxes.  Middle  Tennessee,  reported  and  collected 
by  County  Court  Clerks,  and  sources  from  which  same  was  collected^ 
from  December  20,  1882,  to  December  19, 1883,  inclusive. 

O  3.  Privilege  taxes,  "West  Tennessee,  reported  and  collected  by 
County  Court  Clerks,  and  sources  from  which  same  was  collected^ 
from  December  28,  1882,  to  December  19,  1883,  inclusive. 
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P  1.  Privilege  tazes^  East  Tennessee,  reported  and  collected  by 
Goonty  Court  Clerks,  and  soarces  from  which  same  was  collected, 
from  December  20, 1883,  to  December  19, 1884,  inclusive. 

P  2.  Privilege  taxes.  Middle  Tennessee,  reported  and  collected 
bj  County  Court  Clerks,  and  sources  from  which  same  was  collected, 
from  December  20, 1883,  to  December  19, 1884,  inclusive. 

P  3,  Privilege  taxes.  West  Tennessee,  reported  and  collected  by 
County  Court  Clerks,  and  sources  from  which  same  was  collected, 
from  December  20,  1883,  to  December  19,  1884,  inclusive. 

Q.  Tabular  statement,  showing  the  amount  of  State  tax  assessed 
for  the  year  1882,  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Stale;  the  amount 
of  abatements,  and  the  net  amount  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
being  a  full  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  State  tax  account  of  each 
County  Trustee  for  the  year  1882. 

R.  Tabular  statement,  showing  the  amount  of  State  tax  assessed 
for  the  year  1883,  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State ;  the  amouu!^ 
of  abatements,  and  the  net  am9ant  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
being  a  full  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  State  tax  account  of  each 
County  Trustee  for  the  year  1883. 

S 1.  Tabular  statement,  showing  the  amount  aud  source  of  current 
revenue  collected  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State jduring  the 
year  1883. 

S  2.  Tabular  statement,  showing  the  amount  and  source  of 
current  revenue  collected  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
during  the  year  1884. 

T.  Tabular  statement,  showing  amount  of  ;warrants  issued  on 
account  of  "Arrest  of  Fugitives,*^  from  December  20,  1882,  to 
December  19,  1884,  inclusive,  giving  name  of  fugitive,  crime  com- 
mitted, by  whom  reward  was  offered,  etc<,  etc. 

TT  1.  Criminal  Prosecutions — ^Tabular  statement,  showing  amount 
paid  to  each  county,  from  December  20,  1982,  to  December  19, 

1883,  inclusive,  arranged  according  to  judicial  circuits. 

U  2.  Criminal  Prosecutions — Tabular  statement,  showing  amount 
paid  to  each  county  from  December  20,  1883,  to  December  19, 

1884,  inclusive,  arranged  according  to  judicial  circuits. 

V.  Delinquents — Tabular  statement;  showing  the  amounts  re- 
ported due  by  delinquents,  from  December  19^  1882,  and  what 
disposition,  if  any,  has  been  made  of  each  amount  since  that  date. 
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W.  Delinquents — Tabalar  statement,  containing  list  of  delin- 
quents December  19,  1884,  and  amounts  due  by  each. 

X*  Interest  School  Fund — Tabular  statement,  showing  the  semi- 
annual  apportionment  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
according  to  scholastic  population,  for  the  years  1883  and  1884. 

T.  Tabular  statement,  sh.owing  amount  of  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness issued  in  lieu  of  the  Torbett  issue  Bank  of  Tennessee  money, 
taken  up  and  cancelled  as  provided  in  acts  of  1883;  amount 
received  to  December  19,  1884,  and  amount  outstanding  December 
19, 1884,  arranged  according  to  series. 

Z.  Tabular  statement,  showing  amount  and  source  of  back  taxes 
and  other  dues  to  the  State  collected;  commissions  paid,  and  net 
amount  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  attorneys  for  the  State 
from  December  20,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884,  inclusive. 

ZZ.  Bonds — Tabular  statement,  showing,  "  by  letter,^'  the  num- 
ber of  Bonds  funded  under  act  of  1883^  and  the  number  of  settle- 
ment Bonds  issued  therefor;  also  the  Bonds  outstanding  due  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  »* 

A— CASH   ACCOUNT. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  this  statement,  showing  balance  in 
Treasury  December  19,  1884,  $646,214.83,  after  having  disbursed 
♦1,766,072.38. 

D — OUTSTANDING  WABBANTB. 

This  table  shows  the  amount  of  pay  warrants  outstanding  De- 
cember 19,  1884,  to  be  $116,964.83. 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  existing  in  this 
account,  and  the  number  of  warrants  outstanding  will  not  exceed 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars.  Subsequent  to  1873,  the  pay 
warrants  issued  have  been  recapitulated,  abstracted  and  proven  on 
the  last  of  each  month,  but  prior  to  that  time  such  was  not  the 
case,  but  the  amounts  simply  set  down  and  carried  forward  from 
day  to  day,  without  being  abstracted  and  proven. 

E — EXPENSES. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this  table,  as  it  is  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  amount  of  payable  warrants  issued  for  two  years, 
ending  with  December  19,  1884,  from  which  (by  taking  into  tK)n- 
sideration  the  amount  of -Bank  of  Tennessee  new  issue  certificates 
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now  dae  and  outstanding,  with  those  falling  due  within  the  next 
two  yearajy  yon  can  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  amount  neoes- 
sary  to  run  the  State  Government  for  the  next  two  years. 

Total  amount  of  warrants  issued f  1,766,207  15 

From  which  deduct  the  following  items 
that  do  not  enter,  properly,  the  reg- 
ular current  expenses  of  the  State 
Government : 

Interest  Statedebt $251,569  92 

Interest  School  Fund 290,578  08 

Interest  Spencer  T.  Hunt  Fund 888  32 

Court  of  Referees,  salary 38,858  33 

<7onrt  of  Referees,  expense 4,678  62 

Funding  expense 11,458  64 

Sank  of  Tenn.  money,  new  issue,  expense      3,629  74 

Arrest  of  M.  T.  Polk 10,000  00 

Eosp.  for  Insane,  Mid.  Tenn.  imp.  fund     15,000  00 
Eespital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee...     69,931  29 

Refunded  Revenue 4,624  78 

Tennessee  Money,  old  issue,  cancelled..         166  00 
Tennessee  Money,  new  issue,  cancelled.      4,654  50 

Treasury  Warrants,  cancelled 9  00 

Removal  of  Penitentiary 663  45 

Jackson  Statue 2,000  00 

Total «   708,610  57 

Leaving  as  net  current  expenses  for  two  years,  end- 
ing with  December  19, 1884 Jl,057,596  58 

PENSION    TO   BLIND. 

Under  the  act  of  1883,  providing  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  losing 
their  eyesight  in  the  late  war,  I  have  the  following  names  on  the 
pay  roll,  who  are  now  drawing  pensions  under  said  act,  except  Mr. 
F.  M.  Beazley,  who  has  recently  died.  John  Erskine,  John  Wal- 
dridge,  F.  M.  Beazley,  John  W.  Sawrie,  Allen  P.  Morris,  R.  Q. 
Hall,  Eugene  Butterworth  and  Alfred  Graves.  I  trust  that  the 
neoessary  appropriations  will  be  made  to  continue  their  pension. 
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CBIMINAIi  PBOSECUTIONS. 

There  was  expended  on  this  acconnt  daring  tne  last  two  year? 
the  sum  of  $379,141.68^  which  is  over  one- third  of  the  amoant  of 
the  net  current  expenses  of  the  State  government,  and  by  compar- 
ing the  amoant  with  the  reports  of  former  Comptrollers,  you  will 
see  that  the  costs  accruing  against  the  State,  on  this  account,  i& 
steadily  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  auditing  them 
I  have  exercised  great  care  and  diligence,  and  have  saved  the 
State  large  sums  of  money  by  cutting  oat  items  illegally  taxed, 
and  though  it  may  seem  to  some  that  I  have  been  over-zealous 
in  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  State  in  this  particular,  I  will  say 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  I  have  invariably  conformed  to 
the  statutes,  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  advice 
of  the  State's  Attorney- General,  relating  to  such  matters. 

I  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  each  county  be^ 
required  to  pay  its  own  costs  in  criminal  prosecutions,  except 
in  cases  of  conviction  and  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  forgery 
that  was  practiced  on  this  office  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,800.00, 
in  the  shape  of  jail  and  boarding  jury  bills.  Said  bills  were 
presented,  properly  sworn  to,  and  approved  by  the  judge  and 
attorney- general,  and  purported  to  be  from  the  Jailer  of  Marshall 
county,  signed  "  J.  W.  Hinde,  Jailer,^'  which  was  detected  by  me 
in  August,  1884.  I  immediately  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
Governor,  and  after  consultation  with  him,  I  employed  Chi^f  of 
Detectives,  R.  M.  Porter,  to  ferret  out  the  matter,  which  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  John  H.  Hide,  a  former  employe  in  this  office,  who 
now  stands  indicted  in  the  Criminal  court  of  Davidson  county. 
I  paid  for  said  arrest  the  sum  of  $100.00  out  of  my  personal 
means,  and  have  employed  counsel  to  assist  in  the  prosecution, 
which  will  cost,  I  presume,  $100.00  additional. 

TAXABLE   PROPERTY. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  tables  G  and  H,  showing  the  amoant 
of  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  1883  and  1884,  compared  with 
1882  and  1883. 

Total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the  year  1882 
was  $221,929,813.00,  while  for  1883  it  was  $222,637,873.00,  an 
increase  for  1883  over  1882  of  $708,060.00.  State  tax  for  1882,  at 
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twenty  cents  on  the  flOO.OO,  is  $443,859.43,  and  for  1883,  at 
thirty  cents  on  the  $100.00,  the  State  tax  is  $667,913.28,  showing 
an  increase  of  $224,053.85. 

Total  value  of  taxable  property  for  1883  is  $222,637,873.00, 
while  for  1884  it  is  $226,844,184.00,  showing  an  incsease  for  1884 
over  1883  of  $4,206,311.00.  While  there  appears  to  be  an  increase 
in  real  estate,  there  is  considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of  lands — 
the  increase  mainly  consisting  in  value  of  town  lots.  The  increase 
in  personal  property  in  1884  over  1882  is  $85,039.00.  The  value 
of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  has,  for  the  year  1884,  reached 
its  highest  point  since  1876,  and  if  the  tax-payers  will  exercise 
conscientious  care  in  listing  and  valuing  their  property  for  taxation, 
and  the  assessors  would  be  more  watchful  and  vigilant  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  the  rate  of  increase,  as  above  indicated,  wonld 
continue. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  if  A's  house  and  lot  is  worth  $10,000.00, 
he  saves  money  by  returning  it  for  assessment  at  $5,000.00.  To  the 
contrary,  the  larger  the  value,  of  course  the  smaller  the  rate  of 
taxation  must  be. 

PBIVILEaB  TAX. 

By  referring  to  tables  O  1,  2  and  3,  and  P  1,  2  and  3,  you  will 
see  the  amount  of  collections  through  connty  court  clerks  from^ 
merchants,  liquor  dealers,   etc.,   amounting,   for  the  year   1883, 
to  $^21,416.57,  and  for  the  year  1884  to  $334,870.04;  increase  in 
1884  over  1883,  $13,453.47. 

TBUSTEES'   STATE  TAX,   1882   AND    1883. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  tables  Q  and  R,  which  are  a 
complete  exhibit  of  Trustees'  State  tax  for  1882  and  1883.  It  is 
gratifying  to  •note  the  promptness  with  which  all  the  county 
officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  revenue  have  reported  and 
paid  over  same  to  this  office,  and  of  the  unusual  efforts  made  by 
trustees  to  settle  their  accounts  as  the  law  requires.  There  is  but 
one  account  remaining  unclosed  for  the  year  1882,  and  out  of  a  tax 
aggregate  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $443,859.43,  there  was  collected 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $401,877.11,  after  allowing 
all  .abatements,  such  as  commissions,  county  court  releases,  land 
sales,  etc.,  which  is  only  a  small  fraction  over  nine  per  cent,  as  the 
cost  of  collection,  when  fifteen  per  cent,  has  heretofore  been 
reckoned  as  an  estimate. 
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Oat  of  a  tax  aggregate  for  the  year  1883  of  (667^913.28^  there 
has  been  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  |698^995.00, 
after  allowing  all  abatements^  such  as  commissions;  county  court 
releases^  land  sales^  etc.,  which  is  only  about  t;^n  per  cent,  as  the  cost 
of  collection,  notwithstanding  there  are  several  thousand  dollars 
yet  due,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  in  all  probability  be  paid 
prior  to  January  1^  1886,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of  coUectibn 
for  1883  to  even  less  than  that  of  1882. 

BAILBOADS. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  all  the  railroads  in  the 
State,  liable  for  taxation,  have  been  exceedingly  prompt  in  regard 
to  the- payment  of  their  taxes,  with  but  one  exception,  that  is  the 
Tennessee  and  Sequatchie  Valley  Bailroad  Company. 

DELINQUENTS. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  tables  Y  and  W,  giving  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  due  the  State  from  delinquent  revenue 
officers.     On  December  19,  1882,  there  was  due  the  State  from 

delinquente  the  sum  of • $347,918  92 

And  on  December  19, 1884,  there  is  due  the  State 

from  delinquents  the  sum  of 316,342  40 

Showing  a  reduction  in  the  last  two  years  of. $     31,676  52 

Z — BACK    TAXES. 

In  table  Z  may  be  seen  a  full  exhibit  of  the  back  taxes  collected, 
by  whom,  and  from  what  sources,  during  my  term  of  office. 

The  large  amount  of  delinquent  revenue  due  the  State',  counties 
and  towns  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  revenue  laws.  It  will  appear  from  this  exhibit  how  unequally 
the  burdens  of  government  have  fallen  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  It  is  unjust  that  so  much  property,  not  exempt  by  law, 
should  escape  taxation.  It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the 
Comptrollers'  reports,  that  an  unjust  proportion  of  the  taxes  are 
collected  from  the  lands  of  the  State.  In  188*2  the  real  estate  in 
Tennessee  was  assessed  at  nearly  $200,000,000.00,  while  the  entire 
personal  property  was  assessed  at  about  $26,000,000.00,  so  that  the 
great  burden  of  taxation  is  placed  upon  the  lands,  which  afford  the 
least  income,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  laws,  as  they  have  been 
•executed,  is  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  greater  part  of  the  per- 
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flonal  property,  soch  as  bonds,  stocks,  notes,  money,  etc.,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  that  character  of  property  which  yields  the  great- 
est income — ^henoe  the  complaint  of  land  owners. 

It  has  been  an  especial  feature  of  this  adbiinistration  to  impress 
upon  those  entrusted  with  collection  of  revenue,  and  particularly 
the  delinquent  revenue,  to  exercise  all  lawful  means  to  bring  to 
light  every  species  of  property  which  has  heretofore  unjustly 
escaped  taxation,  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may  be  equally  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  and  be  required  to  share  his  paYt  of  the  public 
burden.  In  the  discharge  of  these,  not  always  agreeable,  duties,, 
the  agents  and  attorneys  representing  the  State  have  collected  a 
very  large  amount  from  property  not  heretofore  assessed  for 
taxation,  and  the  fruits  of  this  work  will  be  felt  in  future  years, 
for  it  will  increase  the  assessment  roll.  There  are  now  pending 
suits  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  Tennessee.  I  deem  it  proper 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  suits  pending,  and  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  Messrs.  Champion  &  Head,  J.  B.  Daniel,  8.  Watson 
and  J.  W.  Baker  commenced  proceedings  against  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  and  its  branches  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  taxes  due  the  State  prior  to  1875,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  settlement  by  which  the  State  received  (76,000.00  in 
currency,  less  the  commissions  paid  the  clerk  and  master,  and 
those  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case,  which  were  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  collected,  although  the  statute  authorized  the  payment  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  such  cases. 

The  same  attorneys  prosecuted  through  the  Supreme  Court  a  similar 
claim  against  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  for 
assessed  taxes  due  from  the  Northwestern  Branch  from  1871  to 
1883,  inclusive.  This  suit  was  instituted  under  the  direction  of 
my  predecessor  in  o£Bce,  J.  N.  Nolan,  but  the  Court  held  that  the 
charter  of  exemption  from  taxation  passed  by  the  sale  under  the 
decree  of  the  Court,  so  that  nothing  was  received  in  this  case. 

Said  attorneys  also  commenced  proceedings,  by  mandamus,  to 
subject  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  and  of  the 
Nashville  <&  Decatur  Railroad  Company  to  taxation.  These  suits 
were  removed  by  the  defendants  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  are 
now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  adverse  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
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There  are  also  two  suits  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States^  in  which  the  State  is  represented  by  T.  E.  Matthews 
and  Champion  &  Head^  to  test  the  liability  of  sleeping-car  companies 
to  pay  the  privilege  tax  levied  by  the  act  of  1877,  and  carried  into 
subsequent  acts.    These  are  suits  of  great  importance,  involving 
the  liability  to  taxation  of  property  worth  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  thtse  cases  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  passed  in  regard  to  delinquent  revenue,  and  the  attorneys 
have  never  received  any  compensation  for  services  rendered  in  any 
of  these  suits  except  the  one  as  above  stated,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  sufficient  amount  be  made  to 
pay  the  expenses  made  necessary  in  the   preparation   of  these 
causes,  and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  rendered  and  to 
be  rendered,  in  order  to  test  these  important  questions.     I  desire, 
in  this  connection*  to  call  your  attention  to  the  faot  that  the  com- 
pensation now  allowed  by  law  (ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  col- 
lected)  is  inadequate  to  secure  the  collection  of  taxes  due  upon 
lands  which  have  been  sold  and  bought  in  by  the  State.     In  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  secure  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  tiie 
•officers  of  the  State,  I  recommend  that  the  act  passed  March  7, 
1879,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  27,  1883,  be  so  amended 
that  a  reasonable  time  may  be  fixed  as  a  limit  within  which  the 
•collectors  of  taxes  may  assess  for  taxation  property  which  has 
improperly  escaped  taxation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  free  alienation  of  real  estate,  and  prevent 
injustice  in  individual  cases,  I  recommend  that  such  legislation  be 
had  as  will  limit  to  six  years — the  lien  created  upon  assessed  pro- 
perty, and  thereafter  the  unpaid  taxes  to  remain  a  personal  obliga- 
tion of  the  person  against  whom  the  taxes  were  assessed. 

BONDS. 

By  referring  to  table ''  ZZ,^'  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  bonds 
funded  under  the  act  of  March  15, 1883,  and  the  number  of  bonds 
•outstanding,  including  estimated  interest.  Under  this  head  I  would 
firdt  recommend  that  the  ^^  certificates ''  outstanding,  which  were 
issued  under  the  funding  act  of  1882,  be  taken  up  and  bonds  issued 
for  ,the  same  when  presented  in  sums  of  $100.  Second,  tiiat  de- 
tached coupons  also  be  taken  up  and  bonds  issued  for  the  same 
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^ben  preseDted  in  sums  of  (100.     Thirds  that bonds, 

amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  printed  for  the 
issuance  of  the  100-3  bonds,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Franklin 
Bank  Note  Company,  New  York,  should  be  listed  and  destroyed, 
and  also  that  the  various  plates  used  for  the  printing  of  said  bonds 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  said  company,  shall  be  taken  in  charge  by 
iihe  State  and  destroyed  or  be  put  in  some  place  for  safe  keeping. 

It  appears  from  the  certified  transcript  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  New  York,  that  certain  bonds  were  funded  in  August,  1869, 
in  which  were  included  two  bonds  known  as  white  ^'  A'^  bonds  due 
January  1,  1870.  It  also  appears  that  from  the  funding  on  Novem. 
'ber  4,  1882,  that  these  two  bonds,  together  with  others,  entered  into 
the  funding  of  1882,  and  compromise  bonds  were  issued  for  them, 
among  the  number.  No.  6,352.  Upon  the  presentation  of  this  bond. 
No.  6,352,  the  funding  board  refused  to  fund  it,  as  it  occurred  to 
them  that  bonds  had  been  issued  twice  for  the  same  boi^ds.  I 
-would  therefore  recommend  that  you  cause  such  investigation  as 
you  may  deem  proper  in  this  matter. 

I  also  desire  to  report  that  bond  No.  5,804,  green  "  F,'*  has  been 
taken  np  and  cancelled  in  book  2,  page  147 ;  also  January,  1876, 
subsequent  coupons  in  settlement  of  a  judgment  against  Chambers 
A  Foley,  securities  of  Phillip  Garvin,  revenue  collector  of  Shelby 
county,  1866-7,  as  per  agreement  of  J.  L.  Gaines  and  M.  T.  Polk, 
under  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  73,  page  328,  acts  1875. 

I  also  desire  to  report  that  I  cancelled  and  returned  bond  No. 
525,  blue  "  B/'  upon  which  the  State  was  endorser  for  the  Nash- 
ville &  Chattanooga  Eailroad,  and  delivered  to  them  bond  No. 
5,414  of  said  railroad,  which  had  been  left  as  collateral  security  by 
act  of  Legislature  1847-8,  chap.  169,  page  272. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  duties  of  this  office  are  laborious  and  responsible.  I 
liave  sought  to^  perform  them  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  with  a 
purpose  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by 
the  public  voice.  My  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties 
is  open  to  inspectiop. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  tendering  to  your  Excellency  my 
profound  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  me  during  my  official 
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term.  To  the  revenue  ooUeotors,  inoluding  clerksi  trustees  and 
attomeySi  for  the  prompt  manner  in  whioh  they  have  executed 
their  duties  during  the  two  years  just  closed;  to  Mr.  W.  H» 
Simonton,  who  has  charge  of  the  funding  department^  for  the  faith- 
ful^ satisfactory  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  same ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen,  my  principal  clerk,  and 
Mr.  Leon  Trousdale,  my  assistant  clerk,  for  the  industry,  accuracy 
and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  performed  their  respective  duties. 

Respectfully, 

P.   P.   PlOKABD, 

OmptroUer  of  the  Treaswry^ 
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A— CASH  ACCOUNT. 


Balance  *  cash  in  State  Treafiury^ 
Dec.  19,  1882 I  508,015  08 

Cash  received  by  Treasurer  from 
Dec.  20,  1882,  to  Dec.  31,  1882....       57,069  65 

Cash  received  by  Treasurer  from 
Jan.  1, 1883,  to  Jan.  5, 1883 38,254  15 

Cash  received  ^  Treasurer,  error  as 
per  report  of  Elliston  to  Investigat- 
ing Committee 1  74 

Total  cash $     603,340  62 

Amount  disbursements  from  Dec.  20, 

1882,  to  Dec.  31, 1882,  inclusive...       16,146  50 
Amount  disbursements  from  Jan.  1, 

1883,  to  Jan.  5,  1882,  inclusive 47,786  77 

Total  disbursements 63,933  27 

Balance  cash  in  Treasury  Jan.  5,1883.  $     539,407  36 

Of  the  above  balance  there  was  turned 
over  to  Atha  Thomas,  Treas.,  by 
Investigating  Committee |  246,790  76 

Cash  received  by  Treasurer  from  Jan. 
31, 1883,  to  Dec.  19,  1884,  Inc 2,099,563  18 

Total  cash »  2,346,353  94 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  disbursements  from   Jan. 
31,  1883,  lo  Dec.  19, 1884,  Inc..  1,701,139  11 

Balance    cash    in  State  Treasury 
Deo.  19, 1884 I     645,214  83 
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(4) 


B — St^atbment  of  Receipts^  and  on  what  Accounty  from  December 
20,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884,  inclusive. 


Months. 


Dec.  20,  1882,  to  Jan. 

1,  1888 

Jan.  1,  1883,  to  Jan. 

5,  1883^ 

Jan.  5,  1883,  to  Jan. 

31,  1883 

February,  1883 

March,  "    

April,  »*    

June,  "    

Jnlj,  "     

August.  "    

September,  "    

October,  "    

November,  "    .*. 

To  Dec.  19,  1883., 


Amount  received  one 
year  to  Dec.  19, 1883 

Dec.  20, 1883,  to  Jan, 

1,  1884 

January,    1884 

February,     "    

March,  "    

April,  "    

Miy,  "    

June,  "    

July,  "    

August,         "    

September,   **    

October,        "    

November,    "    

To  Dec.  19,  1884., 


Amount  received  one 
year  to  Dec.  19, 1884 

Total  amount  received 
two  yean  to  and 
including  Dec.  19, 
1884 


Amounts. 

$57,069  65 

38,254  16 

79,010  01 

130,004  41 

71,731  16 

52,525  42 

72,924  29 

37,381  84 

63,236  57 

51,580  47 

41,162  75 

46,556  91 

76,573  22 

92,732  15 

$910,743  00 

$29,066  02 

186,667  60 

216,167  01 

189,187  29 

116,976  12 

67,070  09 

60,750  87 

88,487  73 

38,348  11 

52,213  77 

73,647  27 

50,379  64 

116,182  46 

$1,284,143  98 

$2,194,886  98 

Accounts. 


Trustees 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  Insurance  Co.'s 

SuteTax  Banks 

State  Tax  Railroads...... 

State  Tax  Express  Company.. 

State  Tax  Mutual  Ins.  Agents. 

State  Tax  Telegraph  Co.'s 

licssees  State  Penitentiary 

M.  T.Polk 

Legislative  Expense,  Miscella- 
neous, (Refunded)..* 

State  Prosecutions,  (iLefunded) 

Supreme  Court  Reports 

Dyersburff.  Mi^  River  Turn- 
pike &  Flank  Road  Co 

State  Penitentiary,  sale  of  old 
property 

Insurance  Fees 

Revenue  Collectors. 

Court  of  Referees  Expense, 
refunded 

Interest  Stote  DebL 

Funding  Expeni>e 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Statist's 
and  Mines 

Enumeration  of  Voters 

Public  Printing 

Sale  of  McMinnville  &  Man- 
chester Railroad 

Total 


Amounts. 


$916,626  16 

655,827  11 

38,172  97 

24,519  87 

1,494  94 

10,685  09 

9,876  43 

79,849  06 

54,705  00 

10,100  00 

178,143  58 

8,273  70 

30  00 

1,500  52 

156,318  11 

13,976  39 

10  00 
68  56 
13  50 

465  66 

100  60 

18,558  00 

9,536  53 

2  00 
495  00 
264  00 

699  35 

1  00 

699  55 

3,974  30 


$2,194,886  98 
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C — Statement  of  Disbursements^  and  on  what  Account,  from  Dee. 
20,  1882,  to  Dec.  19,  1884,  inclusive. 


Months. 


Amounts. 


December  20,  1882,  to  January  1,  1883 

January  1,  1883,  to  January  6,  1883 

January  5,  1883,  to  January  31,  1883 

February,       "         

March,  " 

April,  "         

M!ay,  "         

June,  '^         

Jnly,  "         

August,  "         

September,     "         

October,         "         

November,     "         .■. 

To  Decmber.l9, 1883 

Amount  disbursed  one  year  to  Dec.  19, 1883 

Dec.  20, 1883,  to  Jan.  1, 1884 

January,      1884,       

February,       "  

March,  "  

April,  "  

May,  "  

June,  "  

July,  "  

August,  "  

September,     "  

October,  "  

November,     "  

To  Dec.  19,  1884 

Amount  disbursed  one  year  to  December  19, 1884. 

Total  amount  disbursed  two  years  to  and  including 
December  19,  1884 


16,146  60 

47,786  77 

63,635  90 

50,001  70 

61,313  23 

137,633  47 

33,572  78 

73,000  39 

112,128  52 

56,518  65 

68,656  28 

34,492  60 

36,852  44 

46,369  66 


837,108  79 


18,255  04 
156,729  36 
53,025  32 
46,654  06 
61,326  08 
48,430  25 
65,365  10 
196,848  51 
47.820  42 
78,778  15 
67,396  57 
.47,040  82 
60,293  92 


927,963  59 


$1,765,072  38 
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(6  ) 
C — Statement  op  Disbursements — Continued. 


DisburBem'tB  Disbursem'tii 


Accounts. 


State  ProBecatioDB 

InteKst  Stote  Debt 

Intereat  Spencer  T.  Hant  Fund 

Interest  School  Fund 

Jadicial  Salaries. 

ExecQtive  Salaries. 

Superintendent  Pub.  Instruc,  Salarj.... 

Omoers  of  Penitentiary,  Salaries 

Railroad  CommissionerB,  Salaries 

Oourt  of  Beferees,  Salaries 

Asdistant  Librarian,  Salaries 

Librairian,  Salary... 

Attorney  Gen'l  and  Reporter's  Salary.... 
Supt  Hosp.  for  Insane,  Mid.  T.,  Salary.. 

Adjutant  General's  Salary 

Superintendent  Capitol,  Salary ^.. 

€lerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

€lerk  Hire,  Secretary  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Public  Inst'n's  Office... 

Comptroller's  Office  Expense 

Treasurer's  Office  Expense 

Secretary  State's  Office  Expense... 

Executive  Expense ; 

Supreme  Court  Expense 

Capitol  Expense 

Public  Arms  Expense 

Oourt  of  Referees  Expense 

Legislative  Expense,  Mis.  2d  Ex.  Sess.. 
I/egislative  Expense,  per  diem  and  mii'ge 

Legislatiye  Expense,  Miscellaneous 

Library  Expense 

Funding  Agenc;|r  Expense 

Railroad  Commission  Expense 

O>mmon  Schools  Expense 

Tennessee  Money,  New  Issue,  Expense... 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tennessee... 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee 

Tax  Aggregate 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and  M. 

State  Normal  College ^ 

Pension  to  Blind 

Arresting  FugitiTes.. 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

Express  Charges 

Tennei«ee  Money,  New  Issue,  canceled.. 
Tennessee  Money,  Old  Issue,  canceled... 

Treasury  Warrants  canceled 

Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb... 

Tennessee  School  for  Blind 

Supreme  Court  Reports 

Land  Sales * 


from  Dec.  20, 

1882,  to  Dec. 

19,  1883, 

inclusiye. 


$183075  47 

58016  42 

888  82 

149681  21 

93770  21 

11157  23 

2177  83 

5049  85 

3499  86 

15058  32 

541  59 

1333  30 

3000  00 

2000  00 

1243  33 

450  00 

2498  29 

973  61 

975  00 

499  92 

791  65 

395  58 

734  30 

580  72 

6773  77 

4778  96 

35  15 

1878  .27 

100  00 

51871  96 

5517  13 

157  50 

5629  78 

229  17 

5519  35 

961  50 

87598  08 

5941  50 

1065  75 

20000  00 

4750  00 

640  00 

11856  66 

858  06 

54  15 

4529  50 

166  00 

9  00 

28800  00 

16950  00 

2429  74 

302  00 


from  Dec  20, 

1883,  to  Dec. 

19, 1884, 

inclusive. 


$195179  92 
192297  50 


147167  63 

100662  26 

10791  70 

1995  00 

4899  84 

1999  92 
23900  00 

458  26 

999  96 

3250  00 

2000  00 
1200  00 

350  00 

2291  63 

916  63 

825  00 

499  92 

512  00 

323  90 

220  50 

361  15 

8001  65 

4039  07 

35  40 

2731  85 


342  23 

5828  86 

227  03 

2831  52 

2693  24 

62750  00 

63989  79 

1155  75 

11000  00 

10691  65 

890  00 

2008  84 

749  42 

273  00 


Total. 


22500  00 

16000  00 

2443  22 

10000  00 


$378255  39 

250313  92 

8^8  32 

296848  84 

194432  47 

21948  93 

4172  83 

9949  69 

5499  78 

38958  32 

999  85 

2333  26 

6250  00 

4000  00 

2443  38 

800  00 

4789  92 

1890  24 

1800  00 

999  84 

1303  65 

719  48 

954  80 

941  87 

14775  42 

8818  03 

70  55 

4610  12 

100  00 

51871  96 

5517  13 

499  73 

11458  64 

456  20 

8350  87 

3654  74 

140348  08 

69931  29 

2221  50 

31000  00 

15441  66 

1530  00 

13865  50 

1607  48 

327  15 

4529  50 

166  00 

9  00 

51300  00 

32950  00 

4872  96 

10302  00 
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C — Statement  of  Disbubsekents — Continued. 


Agoouiitb. 


Disbunem'ta 

from  Dec.  20, 

1882,  to  Dec. 

19, 1883, 

incluaiTe. 


SUt0  Board  of  Health 

BemoTal  of  Penitentiary 

Fees  of  Secrelarj  of  Sute^ 

Enomeration  of  Votere^ 

State  Penitentiary  Bailding,  Bepairs,  etc 

Befanded  BeTenne^ i 

Pobliahing  QoTemor't  Proclamation 

Bailroad  Awcwment 

Public  Printing 

Pabli«hing  Acti. 

Scalpe..^ 

Jackaon  Statae  Pedestal 


Totals. 


3266  05 

663  45 

1108  50 

178  73 

3125  78 

1292  23 

s    13  75 

4001  80 

15130  01 

543  50 


Disbareem'ta 

from  Dec.  20, 

1883,  to  Dec. 

19, 1884. 

incioaive. 


2571  28 


1-251  42 
3318  24 
307  55 
2189  30 
2036  55 


400 
2000  00 


$887108  79  $927963  59 


Total. 


5827  33 

663  45 
1108  50 

178  73 
4377  20 
4610  47 

321  30 

6191  10 

17166  56 

543  50 

4  00 

2000  00 


$1765072  88 
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D — Statement  of  Aggvtgate  Amount  of  Warrants  issued  from 
December  20,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884. 

Issued  from  December  20, 1882,  to  January  1, 1883 $14,747  89 

Issued  in  January,  1883 149,173  25 

"      February,    " « 40,899  11 

"      March,        " 37,998  96 

"      April,          "     138,242  36 

"      May,            "     81,114  61 

*•      June,           "     76,666  64 

"      July,           "     130,206  01 

«      August,       «     51,203  06 

"      September,  "     54,551  43 

"      October,       *'     30,753  71 

"      November,  "     33,743  84 

Issued  from  December  1, 1883,  to  December  19, 1883...^  45,101  53 

Amount  issued  one  year  to  December  19, 1883 $834,402  89 

Issued  from  December  19, 1883,  to  January  1, 1884 $16,915  59 

Issued  in  January,  1884 171,151  44 

«      February,    "      42,061  28 

"      March,         " 46,277  07 

"      April,           "     60,289  56 

"      May,            "     45,716  27 

"      June,           "     56,789  33 

"      July,            "     220,00185 

"      August,        "     44,040  58 

"      September,"     67,207  31 

"      October,       "     , 62,781  75 

*•      November,  "     ^44,005  32 

Issued  from  Dec.  1, 1884,  to  Dec.  19, 1884,  (inclusive)....  *  54,567  41 

Amount  issued  one  year  to  and  including  Decem- 
ber 19, 1884 931,804  76 


Total  amount  issued  two  years,  to  Dec.  19,  1884 $1,766,207  15 

STATEMENT  WARRANTS  OUTSTANDING. 

Amount  Warrants  outstanding  Dec.  19, 1882 $114,830  OC 

Amount  Warrants  issued  from  Dec.  19,  1882,  to  Dec.  19, 
1884,  inclusive % 1,766,207  15 

Total $1,881,0*37  21 

Amount  Warrants  paid  (disbursements)  from  Dec.  19, 
1882,  to  Dec.  19, 1884,  inclusive 1,765,072  38 

Balance  Warrants  outstanding  Dec.  .19, 1884 $115,964  83 
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E — Statement  of  Warrants  Issued,  and  on   what  Account,  from 
December  20,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884,  inclusive. 


AOOOCNTB. 


State  ProsecntioDS^ 

Interest  State  Debt 

Interest  School  Fund 

Jndicial  Salaries ^ 

Executive  Salaries 

Attornej-General  and  Keporter's  Salary 

Adjutant  General's  Salary 

Officers  Penitentiary,  Salary 

Court  of  Beferees,  Salary 

Supt.  Hospital  for  Insane,  Salary 

Railroad  Uommissioners'  Salary 

Librarian's  Salary 

Amistant  Librarian's  Salary 

Superintendent  Capitol,  Salary 

Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Salary 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

"        "       Secretary  State's  Office 

"       Treasurer's  Office 

"        "       Supt-  Pub.  Istruct'n's  Office 

Executive  Expense  

Supreme  Court  Expense 

Library  Expense 

Public  Arms  Expense 

Capitol  Expense 

Funding  Sxpense 

Common  Schools,  Expense... 

Court  of  Referees,  Expense 

Railroad  Commissioners,  Expense 

Legislative  Expense 

L^sl ati ve  Ex pense — m iscel  1  aneous 

Legislative  Expense — mis.,  2d  ex.  sess'n 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  New  Issue  Expense. 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tennessee.. 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee 

School  for  the  Blind 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

State  Normal  College ^ 

Tax  Aggregate 

Supreme  Court  Eeports 

Publishing  Governor's  Proclamation 

Public  Printing 

Land  Sales 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Stat,  and  Mines 

Railroad  Assessment. v 

Refunded  Revenue 

State  Board  of  Health 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 


Amount 

Amount 

Issued  from 

Issued  from 

Dec.  20, '82  to 

Dec.  20, '83  to 

Total. 

Dec.  19, 1883, 

Dec.  19, 1884, 

inclusive. 

inclusive. 

$184,234  04 

$194,907  64 

$379,141  68 

68,016  42 

193,553  50 

251,569  92 

143,699  29 

146,878  74 

290,578  03 

96,278  53 

97,970  61 

194,249  14 

11,157  23 

10,791  70 

21,948  93 

3,000  00 

3,260  00 

6,250  00 

1,243  33 

1,200  00 

2,443  33 

5,049  85 

4,899  84 

9,949  69 

14,958  33 

23,900  00 

38,858  33 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

4,000  00 

3,499  86 

1,999  92 

5,499  78 

1,333  30 

999  96 

2,333  26 

541  59 

468  26 

999  85 

450  00 

350  00 

800  00 

2,177  83 

1,995  00 

4,172  83 

2,498  29 

2,291  63 

4,789  92 

975  00 

825  00 

1,800  00 

973  61 

916  63 

1,890  24 

499  92 

499  92 

999  84 

2,517  25 

1,402  55 

3,919  80 

6,807  22 

7,979  75 

14,786  97 

157  50 

342  23 

499  73 

35  15 

35  40 

70  56 

4,778  96 

4,039  07 

8,818  03 

5,713  11 

5,745  53 

11,458  64 

5,519  35 

2,831  52 

8,350  87 

1,878  27 

2,800  25 

4,678  52 

229  17 

227  03 

456  20 

61,871  96 

61  871  96 

5,517  13 

6,517  13 
100  00 

100  00 

936  60 

2,693  24 

3,629  74 

11,856  66 

2,081  29 

13,937  95 

87,598  08 

62,760  00 

140,348  08 

5,941  50 

63,989  79 

69,931  29 

16,950  00 

20,000  00 

36,950  00 

28,800  00 

22,500  00 

51,300  00 

4,750  00 

10,691  66 

16,441  66 

1,087  50 

1,095  75 

2,183  26 

2,396  29 

2,443  22 

4,839  51 

4  00 

307  55 

311  55 

15,130  01 

2,036  65 

17,166  56 

101  00 

10,929  00 

11,030  00 

20,000  00 

11,000  00 

31,000  00 

4,001  80 

2,189  30 

6,191  10 

1,155  87 

3,468  91 

4,624  78 

3,256  05 

2,671  28 

5,827  33 

858  06 

S51  04 

1,709  10 
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(10) 
E — Statement  of  Warrants  Issued — Continued 


AOOOUNTB. 


Peiuion  to  Blind 

Bemoval  PeDitentiary 

Express  Charges... 

PublishiD^  Acts 

EDumeration  of  Voters 

S.  T.  Hunt  Fund 

State  Penitently  Building  and  Repairs... 

Fees  Secretary  of  State 

Bank  of  Tennessee,  New  Issue  cancelled 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  Old  Issue  cancelled. 

Treasury  Warrants  cancelled 

Jackson  Statue  Pedestal. 

Presidential  Electors.. 


Total $834,402  39 


Amount 
Issued  from 
I>ec.20,'82,to 
Dec.  19, 1883, 

indusiye. 


670  00 

663  45 

54  15 

543  50 

84  38 

888  32 

3,125  78 

1,108  50 

4,554  50 

166  00 

9  00 


! 


Amount 

Issued  from 

Dec.  20, '03  to 

Dec.  19, 1884, 

inclusive. 


860  00 


273  00 


1,251  42 


2,000  00 
730  08 


Total. 


1,530  00 
663  45 

327  16 

543  50 
84  38 

888  32 
4,377  20 
1,108  50 
4,554  50 

166  00 

9  00 

2,000  00 

730  08 


$931,804  76  $1,766,207  15 
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G  4— GENERAL  RECAPITULATION— 1883. 

ACREAGE. 

No.  acres  land  in  East  Tennessee ^ 8,286,323 

No.  acres  land  in  Middle  Tennessee 10,207,116 

No.  acres  land  in  West  Tennessee 6,686,002 


Total  No.  acres  of  land  in  State 25,178,441 

Average  yalue  per  acre  in  State «  $6  80 

VALUATION  OF  PROPEETY. 

Value  land  in  acres  East  Tennessee ^ ^$39,016,623  00 

Value  land  in  acres  Middle  Tennessee 66,990,802  00 

Value  land  in  acres  West  Tennessee 40,137,627  00 


$146,144,962  00 

Value  of  town  lots  in  East  Tennessee $10,039,784  00 

Value  of  town  lots  in  Middle  Tennessee 22,283,525  00      ^ 

Value  of  town  lots  in  West  Tennessee 17,285,153  00 


$  49,608,462  00 

Value  of  other  taxables  in  East  Tennessee $  5,514,207  00 

Value  of  other  taxables  in  Middle  Tennessee.. 16,071,094  00 

Value  of  other  taxables  in  West  Tennessee 5,299,158  00 


$  26,884,459  00 

Total  value  of  taxable  property  in  State .t  $222,637,878  00 

VALUATION  (Compared  with  1882.) 

Increase  in  value  of  property  in  East  Tennessee.. $  1,713,006  00 

Increase  in  value  of  property  in  Middle  Tennessee....    8,477,088  00 
Increase  in  value  of  property  in  West  Tennessee 593,331  00 


Total  increase $    5,783,425  00 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  in  East  Tennessee $  1,769,834  00 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  in  Middle  Tennessee...     1,006,565  00 
Decrease  in  value  of  property  in  West  Tennessee 2,298,966  00 


Total  decrease - $  5,075,866  00 


Total  net  increase $    708,060  00 
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TAX  (Compared  with  1882.) 

Increase  in  taxation  in  East  Teanesaee J$      54,621  14 

Increase  in  taxation  in  Middle  Tennessee 110,286  41 

Increase  in  taxation  in  West  Tennessee 69,3]10  53 

Total  increase ^ $      224,218  08 

Decrease  in  taxation  in  East  Tennessee $  164  23 

Total  decrease ^ $  164  23 

Total  net  increase $      224,053  85 

NOTB. — Bate  of  Uxation  in  1882,  20  cents  on  the  $100.00 
Bate  of  taxation  in  1883,  30  cents  on  the  SIOO.OO 
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H  4— GENERAL  RECAPITULATION— 1884. 

ACEEAGE. 

No.  of  acres  land  in  East  Tennessee 8,212,388 

No.  of  acres  land  in  Middle  Tennessee.. 10,306,822 

No.  of  acres  land  in  West  Tennessee 6,634,309 

Total  No.  of  acres  land  in  State 26,158,519 

Average  value  per  acre  in  State $5  79 

VALUATION  OF  PBOPEETY. 

Valne  land  in  acres  East  Tennessee $  39,313,060  00 

Yalne  land  in  acres  in  Middle  Tennessee 67,216,943  00 

Value  land  in  acres  West  Tennessee 39,332,838  00 

$145,862,841  00 

Value  of  town  lots  in  East  Tennessee $  12,043,144  00 

Valne  of  town  lots  in  Middle  Tennessee 23,239,704  00 

Value  of  town  lots  in  West  Tennessee 19,067,211  00 

$  54,350,059  00 

Value  of  other  tazables  in  East  Tennessee $     6,097,545  00 

Value  of  other  taxables  in  Middle  Tennessee 15,914,976  00 

Value  of  other  taxables  in  West  Tennessee 4,618,763  00 

$  26,631,284  00 

Total  value  of  taxable  property  in  State $  226,844,184  00 

VALUATION  (Compared  with  1883.) 

Increase  in  value  of  property  in  East  Tennessee. ..$  3,562,603  00 
Increase  in  value  of  property  in  Middle  Tennessee  2,528,651  00 
Increase  in  value  of  property  in  West  Tennessee...        1,294,61^  00 

Total  increase '        $  7,385,866  00 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  in  East  Tennessee... $  679,468  00 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  in  Middle  Tennessee  1,502,449  00 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  in  West  Tennessee...  997,638  00 

Total  decrease $  3,179,655  00 

Total  net  increase $  4,206,811  00 
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TAX  (Compared  with  1883.) 

Increaae  in  taxation  in  East  Tennessef $     1,068,782  00 

Increase  in  taxation  in  Middle  Tennessee 768,597  00 

Increase  in  taxation  in  Weet  Tennessee 888,884  00 

Total  increase^ $   2,216,768  00 

Becrease  in  Uxation  in  East  Tennessee $  208,839  00 

I>ecrea8e  in  taxation  in  Middle  Tennessee 460,737  00 

Decrease  in  taxation  in  West  Tennessee 299,291  00 

Total  Decrease $      963,867  00 

Total  net  increase $    1,261,896  00 

Ifozitf— Bate  of  taxation  in  1883,  30  cents  on  the  $100.00. 
Bate  of  taxation  in  1884,  30  cents  on  the  $100  00. 
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L  1 — Tabular  Statement  Showing  the  length  of  the  several  Rail- 
roads in  the  Slate  of  Tennessee;  also  Vie  assessed  vahie  per 
mile;  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  each  road,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  ;  compiled  from 
tfie  returns  of  the  Railroad  Assessors,  September  19,  1883. 


NAMES  OF  RAILROADS. 


Alabama  Great  Southern 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 

Coal  Creek  Coal  Company's  Railroad 

Coal  Creek  &  New  River 

tChesapeake,  Ohio  <&  Southwestern 

Duck  River  Vallev  (leased  by  Nashville, 

Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.) 

Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  Railroad 

tEast  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Qeorgia — 

(Main  Stem) 

tEast  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia — 

(Alabama  Division)  

tEast  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia — 

(Ooltewah  Division) , 

tEa«t  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia — 

(North  Carolina  Division) 

East  Tennessee  &  Western  North  Carolina — 

(Narrow  Gauge) , 

Glen  Mary  Coal  Company'b  Railroad — 

(Narrow  Gauge) 

Helenwood  Coal  Company's  Railroad 

Illinois  Central  (Formerly  Chicago,  St. 

Louis  <&  New  Orleans) , 

Jellico  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Company's 

Railroad , 

tKnozville  &  Augusta , 

•Knoxville  &  Ohio 

tLouisville  &  Nashville  (Main  Stem^ 

tLouisville  &  Nashville  (Decatur  Division). 
tLouisville  &  Nashville  T Henderson  Div.).... 
tLouisville  &  Najshville  (Memphis  Division). 

tMemphis  &  Charleston , 

^Memphis  &  Charleston  (Somerville  Br'ch).... 

Memphis  &  Little  Rock 

•Mobile  A  Ohio 

Mississippi  &  Tennessee... 

Nashville  &  Florence 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

(Main  8t«m) ^ 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

(Fayetteville  Division) 


No. 
Miles. 


4.85 

136.89 

1.75 

3.00 

120.00 

48.00 
3.50 

242.00 

12.40 

8.40 

43.50 

3100 

.76 
.60 

116.42 

*2.00 
16.00 
39.25 
45.35 
93.51 
37.09! 

212.02i 

85.75 1 

14.00 

.75 

119.88 

mm 

16.00 


Assessed 

Value  per 

Mile. 


$13916  86i 

24763  42^ 

3428  57 

4666  66| 

11491  66} 

2796  36 

8585  71 

• 

20000  86} 

16000  00 

15000  00 

11500  00 

6245  74 

4666  66} 
4000  00 

20260  41} 

4000  00 
6184  37} 
11009  80 
34927  29} 
19002  59} 
13760  02 
14000  00 
16051  38} 
7000  00 
6666  66} 
17552  93 
16308  33 
7734  37} 


124.50  20491  96 
40.00  $7000  00 


Aggregate 

Assessed 

Value. 


$67496  80 

3389865  66 

6000  00 

14000  00 

1379000  00 

134225  00 
30050  00 

4840210  00 

198400  00 

126000  00 

6(0250  00 

193618  00 

3600  00 
2000  00 

2368717  87 

8000  00 

98950  00 

432136  00 

1683952  82 

1776932  42 

609988  24 

2968280  00 

1290656  63} 

98000  00 

5000  00 

2090343  31 

189176  66 

123750  OC 

2651249  02 

$280000  00 


^Exempt  from  taxation. 

t  Appealed,  as  to  their  assessment,  and  action  of  assessors  overruled  by  Supreme  Court. 

t  Appealed,  as  to  their  assessment,  but  aotion  of  assessors  sustained  by  Supreme  Court. 
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ti  1 — ^Tabt7L.ar  Statement  Oontinued^  Showing  the  Length  of  the 
Several  Railroads  in  the  State  of  Tenneseeey  etc. 


NAMES  OP  RAILROADS. 


Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis — 

(Jasper  DiYiflion}.. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

(Lebanon  Division) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis — 

(McMinnville  Division) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

(Nashville  A  Tuscaloosa  Division,  N.  G.)« 
♦Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

f   (Northwestern  Division) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis — 


(Shelbyville  Division). 
"  ick „ 


17ickajack 

Roane  Lx)n  Co.'s  Railroad 

Roane  L-on  Co.'s  Railroad— 

(Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge) 

tItogersvUIe  &  Jefferson .^ 

Ship  Island,  Ripley  &  Kentucky 

fioddy  Coal  Co.*s  Railroad— 

(Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge).. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  R.  JR.  Co.'s  R.  E..., 
Tennessee  &  Sequatchie  Valley— 

(Narrow  Gauge) 

Walden's  Ridge  (formerly  Cumberland 

Mountain  Narrow  Gauge).. 

Western  &  Atlantic 


Total. 


No. 
Miles. 


21.50 

80.00 

48.00 

34.00 

163.00 

8.00 
1.26 
2.75 

5.25 

15.70 

5.00 

3.75 
20.00 

10.60 

17.60 
15.44 


2032i«J 


Value  per 
Mile. 


7000  00 

15200  00 

7000  00 

2542  85 

13000  00 

7000  00 
7200  00 
5462  18i 

4854  471 
5210  70 
4209  00 

5060  00 
13368  50 

5283  02 

5134  94 
32935  97 


-A^ggreg»*« 
Assessed 
Value. 


150500  00 

456000  00 

836000  00 

86440  00 

2119000  00 

56000  00 

9000  00 

15021  00 

25486  50 
81808  00 
21045  00 

18975  00 
267370  00 

56000  00 

90375  00 
508531  50 


$31547299  23f 


Average  value  per  mile $15,521  42 

Increase  of  mileage  over  last  report 9}ffS  miles. 

Increase  of  value  over  last  report $4,531,199  11 

^Exempt  from  Taxation. 

t  Appealed  as  to  their  assessment,  and  aetion  of  assessors  overruled  by  Supreme  Court 
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L  2 — ^Tabular  Statemeistt  showing  the  length  of  the  several  Rail- 
roads  in  the  StaJte  of  Tennessee;  also  the  Assessed  value  per 
mile;  the  aggregaie  assessed  valuation  of  each  road,  and  the 
aggregaie  value  of  all  the  Railroads  in  the  State,  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  Railroad  Assessors,  July  17,  1884. 


NAMES  OF  RAILROADS. 


Alabama  Great  Southern 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 

Coal  Creek  Coal  Company's  Railroad 

Coal  Creek  &  New  River 

tChesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern 

fiiHck  River  Valley,  (leased  by  Nashville — 

Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company) 

Ifeftyton  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  Railroad 

HBast  Tcnn., Virginia  &  Georgia  (Main  Stem). 
tBast  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Greorgia — 

(Ooltewah  Division) 

tBast  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia — 

(North  Carolina  Division) 

East  Tennessee  &  Western  North  Carolina — 

(Narrow  Gauge) 

Gten  Mary  Coal  Company's  Railroad — 


(Narrow  Gauge).. 

Helenwood  Coal  Company's  Railroad 

Illinois  Central,  (formerly  Chicago,  St^. 

Louis  &  New  Orleans) *. 

Jdlico  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Company's 

Railroad 

Eansas  City,  Springfield  &  Memphis 

Elaoxville  &  Augusta 

*¥noxville  &  Ohio 

tLouisville  <&  Nashville  (Main  Stem) 

tLouisville  &  Nashville  (Decatur  Division).. . 
Louisville  <& Nashville  (Henderson  Division)^ 
Louisville  &  Nashville  (Memphis  Division)... 

Memphis  &  Charleston 

Memphis  &  Charleston  (Somerville  Branch). 

Memphis  &  Little  Rock 

ICississippi  A  Tennessee.... 

^tfobile  &  Ohio 

Nashville  &  Florence 

Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

(Main  Stem) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  LouIb — 

(Fayetteville  Division) 

Niwhville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis — 

(Jasper  Division) .'... 


No. 
Miles. 

Assessed 

Value  per 
Mile. 

4.86 

$13916  86} 

136.89 

24763  42t 

1.75 

3428  57 

3.00 

4666  m 

120.00 

11391  66S 

48.00 

2796  35 

3.50 

8685  71 

254.40 

24000  00 

8.40 

16000  00 

43.50 

10000  00 

31.00 

6245  74 

.75 

4666  66J 

.50 

4000  00 

116.42 

20260  41f 

2.00 

4000  00 

Wd 

12633  81 

5000  00 

66.25 

11009  80 

45.35 

49977  96 

93.51 

25180  34 

37.09 

13750  02 

212.02 

14000  00 

85  75 

15061  38| 

14.00 

7000  00 

.75 

6666  66J 

\WII 

16308  33 

17552  93 

36.00 

7734  37} 

124.50 

20491  96 

40.00 

7000  00 

21.60 

7000  00 

Aggregate 

Assessed 

Value. 

$67496  80 

3389865  56 

6000  00 

14000  00 

1367000  00 

134225  00' 

30050  00 

6106600  00 

134400  00 

.  435000  00 

193618  00 

3500  00 
'""00  00 

2358717  87 

8000  00 

34131  82 

80000  00 

729399  85 

2266500  00 

2354613  68 

509988  24 

2968280  00 

1290656  53{ 

98000  00 

5000  00 

189176  66 

2090343  31 

278437  50 

2551249  02 

280000  00 

150500  00 


^Exempt  from  tazatioa. 

t  Appealed  as  to  ABaeaament  of  i584  ^^^  Taxes  of  1883  and  1884;  in  litigation. 
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L  2 — ^Tabular  Statement  Continued,  Showing  the  Length  of  the 
several  Railroads  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  etc. 


NAMES  OF  RAILROADS. 

No. 
Miles. 

Assessed 

Value  per 

Mile. 

Value. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis- 

30.00 

48.00 

34.00 

163.00 

8.00 
1.25 
2.75 
5.25 
15.40 
5.00 

3.75 
20.00 
10.60 

17.60 
15.44 

$15200  00 

7000  00 

2807  Q$ 

13000  00 

7000  00 
7200  00 
5462  18i 
4854  57| 
3936  43 
4209  00 

5060  00 
13368  50 
5283  02 
7000  00 
5134  94 
32935  97 

$456000  00 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis— 
(McMinnville  Division).. ......... .x..,. ......... 

336000  00 

Nashville,  ChatUnooga  &  St.  Louis— 
(Nashville  &  Tuscaloosa  Division,  Nar.  G.). 

♦Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis— 
(Northwestern  Division) 

95440  00 
2119000  00 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louisr^ 
(Shelbyville  Division) 

56000  00 

Nickajack 

9000  00 

Roane  Iron  Company's  Railroad..... 

15021  00 

Roane  Iron  Company's  Railroad  (Nar.  G.).... 

Rogersville  &  Jefferson . 

Ship  Island,  Ripley  &  Kentucky 

25486  60 
61802  00 
21045  00 

Soddy  Coal  Company's  Railroad— 

(Broad  and  Narrow  Gauge) 

Tennesee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R  Co.'s  Railroad ... 

Tennessee  A  Sequatchie  Valley 

Tennessee  Southern 

18975  00 

267370  00 

56000  00 

88375  00 

Walden's  Ridge  (formerly  Cum.  Mt.  Nar.  G.).. 
Western  &  Atlantic  

90375  00 
508531  50 

ToUl 

2094IIH 

$34350170  84 

\ 

Average  value  per  mile $16,400  17 

Increase  of  mileage  over  Aiisessment  of  1883 ^^^iW  miles. 

Increase  of  value  over  Assessment  of  1883 $2,802,871  61 

Increase  of  mileage  over  last  Comptroller's  report 7m|J  miles. 

Increase  of  value  over  last  Comptroller's  report $7,334,070  72 

*  Exempt  from  taxation. 
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M  1 — Tabular  Statement  showing  the  dislribiUion  to  the  several 
Oounties  throughout  the  State  of  the  railroad  property  as 
OMessed  for  the  year  1883. 


NAME  OF  OOUNTY  AND  ASSESSMENT 
OF  RAII^OADS  THEREIN. 


Anderson  County. 

•Coal  Creek  Coal  Co.'s  Railroad 

Coal  Creek  <fe  New  River 

Knoxville  &  Ohio 

Bedford  County. 
Nafihville,  Chattahoogo  &  St.  Louis, 

(Main  Stem) ... 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Shelbyville  Div.) 

Benton  County. 
Louisville  &    Nrshville,     (Memphis 

Div.) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.   Louis, 

(Northwestean  Div.) 

Blount  County. 
Knoxville  &  Augusta 

Bradley  County. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Ga.,  (Main  Stem).. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Ga.,  (Ala.  Div.)  ... 

Campbell  County. 

Jellico  Mountain 

Knoxville  <&  Ohio 

Carter  County. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Ga.,  (Main  Stem) .. 
East  Tenn.  &  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, (Narrow  Gauge) 

Carroll  County. 
Louisville    &   Nashville,    (Memphis 

Div.) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

Northwestern  Div.) 

Cheatham  County, 
l^ashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
(Northwestern  Div.) 


No.  of 
Miles. 


1.75 

3.00 
17.00 


16.60 
8.00 

10.98 
13.70 

8.00 

22.42 
12.40 


2.00 
5.75 


2.76 
29.00 

16.69 
27.30 


Assessed 

Value  per 

Mile. 


$3428  57 
4666  66} 
11009  80 


20491  96 
7000  00 

14000  00 
13000  00 

6184  37J 


20000  86} 
16000  00 


4000  00 
11009  80 


20000  86} 
6245  74 

14000  00 
13000  00 


9.50  13000  00 


Valuation. 


$6000  00 

14000  00 

187166  75 


340166  53 
56000  00 

153720  00 
178100  00 

49475  00 


448419  45 
198400  00 


8000  00 
63306  40 


55002  45 
181126  50 

233660  00 
354900  00 

123500  00 


TotaL 


$207166  75 

396166  53 

331820  00 
49475  00 

646819  45 

71306  40 

236128  95 

588560  00 
123500  00 
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M  1 — Tabular  Statement — Continued. 


VAMS  OF  COUNTY  ANP  ASSSaBMENT 
OF  RAILBOADS  THEIUSIK. 


Cocke  Gonntj. 
East  Tenn^  Va.  &  Ga.,  (Nortb  Caro- 
lina Br^  lormerlj'  Cin.,  C.  Gap<&  C) 

Coffee  County. 
Nashrille.  Chattanooga  &  8t.  Louis, 

(Main  Stem) 

NaehTille,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(McMinnville  Div.) 

Crockett  County. 

Louisville    St    NashYille,    (Memphis 

Div.)- 

Cumberland  County. 
Tennessee  A  Sequatchie  Valley,  (Nar- 
row (xaoge) ..., 

XHvidson  County. 
Louisville  <&  Nashville  (Main  Stem)... 
Louisville  <&  Nash.,  ^Henderson  Div.).. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  (Decatur  Div.) 
Kashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Main  Stem) 

Kashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis, 

(Korthweetem  Div.) ., 

Kashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Lebanon  Div.) 

Dickson  County. 
Nashville,   Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Nash.  &  Tuscaloosa  Div.,  Nar.  G.).. 
l^ashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Northwestern  Div.) 

Dyer  County. 
Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern^... 

Fayette  County. 

Memphis  &  Charleston.. 

Memphis   A  Charleston,  (Somerville 

Branch).... « 

Illinois  Central  (formerly  Chicago,  St. 

Louis  A  New  Orleans)  » « 

Louisville   &   Nashville,    (Memphis 

Div.) 

Franklin  (bounty. 
Tenn.  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  Bailroad... 
l^ashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Main  Stem) 

Kashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(FayetteviUe  Branch) 


No.  of 
Miles. 

Assessed 

Value  per 

Mile. 

Assessed 
Valuation. 

Total. 

31.50 

$11500  00 

$362250  00 

362250  00 

6.75 

20491  96 

138320  73 

23.00 

7000  00 

161000  00 

299820  73 

11.78 

14000  00 

164920  00 

164920  00 

2.20 

5283  02 

11622  92 

11622  92 

11.75 
8.39 
9.77 

34927  29J 
13750  02 
19002  59J 

410395  71 
115362  66 
185655  32 

15.13 

21491  96 

310043  35 

17.50 

13000  00 

227500  00 

13.50 

15200  00 

205200  00 

1454167  04 

10.00 

2542  35 

25423  55 

23.50 

13000  00 

305500  00 

330923  55 

23.50 

11491  66J 

270054  17 

270C54  17 

25.40 

15051  38i 

382305  26 

14.00 

7000  00 

98000  00 

3.71 

20260  41J 

75166  15 

8.58 

14000  00 

120120  00 

675591  41 

9.00 

13368  50 

120316  50 

30.90 

20491  96 

633201  56 

21.00 

7000  00 

147000  00 

900518  06 
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M  2 — ^Tabular  Statement— Cbnftntied. 


HAKB  OF  OOXTSTT  AVD  AHBlWHIfltNT 
OF  BAIULOASS  THEBBIH. 


Oibson  County. 

Mobile  A  Ohio. 

Illinob  Gentral,  (formerly  C^cago, 

St  Louis  A  New  Orleaos) 

Loubville   A   Nashville,    (Memphis 

Div.) ...... 

Giles  County. 
LouisYiUe  A  Nashville,  (Decat  Div.). 

Greene  County. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (Main  Stem). 

Grundy  County. 
IWiessee  Coal  A  Iron  Co.'s  Bailroad. 

Hamblen  Coun^. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (Main  Stem) 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (North  Caro- 
lina Br.,  formerly  Cin.,  C.  Gap  A  C.) 

Hamilton  County. 
Roane  Iron  Co.'8  Railroad,  (Broad  A 

Narrow  Gauge).. « 

Soddy  Coal  Co.^s  Kailroad,  (Broad  A 

Narrow  Gauge)... 

Alabama  Great  Southern 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  A  Texas  Pa- 

cdfic,  (formerly  Cincin.  Southern)... 

Western  A  Atlantic 

East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (Main  Stem}.. 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St  Louis, 

(Main  Stem) 

Hardeman  County. 

Ship  Island,  Ripley  A  Kentucky 

Memphis  A  Charleston.. 

Illinois  Central,  (formerly  Chicago, 
St  Louis  A  New  Orleans) 

Hawkins  County. 

Rogersville  A  Jefferson 

East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (Main  Stem).. 

Haywood  County. 
Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.).. 

Henry  County. 
Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.).. 

Hickman  County. 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St  Louis, 
(Nashv.  A  Tuscaloosa  Div.,  Nar.  G.) 


No.  of 
MUes. 

Assessea 

Value  per 

Milfii 

Aflsessed 
Valuation. 

Total. 

SOrffo 

$17551  98 

9527698  78 

28.67 

20260  41} 

479564  12 

17.17 

14000  00 

240380  00 

$1247687  86 

^2.11 

25180  84 

808540  75 

808540  75 

30.25 

24000  00 

726000  00 

726000  00 

11.00 

18368  50 

147053  50 

147053  50 

20.82 

24000  00 

487680  00 

7.40 

10000  00 

74000  00 

561680  00  ' 

2.75 

5462  18i 

15021  00 

3.75 
4.85 

5060  00 

13916  m 

18975  00 
67496  80 

82.39 
15.44 
11.21 

24763  42i 
32935  97 
24000  00 

802087  41 
508531  50 
269040  00 

9.70 

20491  96 

198772  01 

1879923  72 

5.00 
28.76 

4209  00 
15051  38} 

21045  00 
357470  46 

33.94 

20260  411 

687638  65 

1066154  11 

15.40 
2.26 

3936  43 
24000  00 

61802  00 
54000  00 

115802  00 

28.81 

14000  00 

403340  00 

408340  00 

81.14 

14000  00 

435960  00 

435960  00 

24.00 

2807  06 

67869  41 

67369  81 
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(61) 
M  2 — ^Tabular  Statement — (hntinued. 


09  OODXTT  AND 
OP  RATfiBOAPB  THKREIH. 


Houston  County. 

Loaisrille   A   Kashville,    (MemphiB 

Diy.)~ 


HnmphreTB  Goantj. 

NMhyille,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis, 

(Northwestern  Div.)- 


James  County. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (Main  Stem). 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,   (Ooltewah 
Cot-off ) 


Jefferson  County. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  ( Main  Stem).. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (North  Caro- 
lina Br.,  formerly  Cin.,  C.  Gap  A  C.) 

Knox  County. 

Knoxyille  A  Ai:^8ta. 

Enoxrille  A  Ohio 

East  Tenn.,  Va.  A  Ga.,  (Main  Stem)., 

Lauderdale  County. 
Chesapeake,  Ohio  A  Southwestern...... 

Lawrence  County. 
Nashyiile  A  Florence 


Ni 


Lewis  County, 
shyille  A  Florence 


Lincoln  County. 
Duck  Biyer  Valley.. 


Nashyiile,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis, 
(FayetteyiUe  Branch) 


London  County. 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  A  Georgia, 
(Main  Stem) 7. :._ 


McMinn  County. 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  A  Georgia, 
(Main  Stem) .!. .,!?. 


McNairy  County, 
larlesf 


Memphis  A  Charleston. 
Mobile  A  Ohio 


Madison  County. 
MoUle  A  Ohio.. 


Illinois  Central,  (formerly  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  A  New  Orleans) .T.., 


No.  of 
MUes. 

Assessed 

Value  per 

Mile. 

'  Assessed 
Valuation. 

Total 

19.22 

$14000  00 

$269080  00 

$269080  00 

28.30 

18000  00 

367900  00 

867900  00 

6.65 

24000  00 

159600  00 

8.40 

16000  00 

134400  00 

294000  00 

18.00 

24000  00 

432000  00 

4.60 

10000  00 

46000  00 

478000  00 

8.00 
16.60 
84.32 

4000  00 
11009  80 
24000  00 

40000  00 
181661  85 
823680  00 

1045341  85 

24.10 

11391  66) 

274539  16) 

274539  16) 

15.60 

7734  87} 

119882  81} 

119882  81} 

2.50 

7734  37} 

19335  93} 

19335  93} 

12.33 

2796  35 

34478  51 

19.00 

7000  00 

133000  00 

167478  51 

17.10 

24000  00 

410400  00 

410400  00 

25.20 

24000  00 

604800  00 

604800  00 

1L50 

Oil  lit 

15051  38} 
17552  93 

178090  96 
599221  92 

772312  88 

33,^0% 

17562  93 

589339  62 

27.42 

20260  41} 

565540  71 

1144880  33 
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(52) 
M  2 — ^Tabular  Statement — Continued. 


VAXE  OF  OOUNTY  AND  ASSESSMENT 
OF  BAILB0AD6  THEREIN. 


Marion  County. 

Nickajack 

Kashv.,  Cliat.  A  St.  L.,  (Main  Stem). 
Nashv.,  Chat.  A  St.  L.,  ( Jaaper  Div.). 

Marshall  County. 
Duck  Riyer  Valley 

Maury  County. 

Duck  River  Valley 

Nashville  &  Florence 

Louisville  &  Nashville,  (Decat.  Div.) 

Monroe  County. 
East  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Ga.,  (Main  Stem).. 

Montgomery  County. 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.).. 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  (Uend.  Div.) 

Morgan  County. 
Walden'a  Ridge,  (formHy  Cumb.  Mt.) 

Glen  Mary 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pa- 
cific, (formerly  Cincin.  Southern)... 

Obion  County. 

Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern 

Mobile  &  Ohio .• 

Illinob  Central,   (formerly   Chicago, 

St.  LouIh  &  New  Orleans) 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 

(Northwestern  Div.) 

Rhea  County. 

Tenn.  &  Sequatchie  Valley  (Nar.  G.) 

Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'s  Kfiilroad.... 

Cincin.,  NewOrleansA  Texas  Pacific, 

(formerly  Cincinnati  Southern). ..••• 

Roane  County. 
Walden's  Ridge,  (forni'ly  Curob.  Ml.) 
Roane  Iron  Cu.'s  Railroad,  (Broad  A 

Narrow  Gauge) 

Cincin.,  New  OrleanH  A  Texas  Pacific, 

(formerly  Cincinnati  Southern) 

Robertson  County. 
Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Uend.  Div.) 

Rutherford  County. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis, 

(Main  Stem) 


No.  of 
Miles. 

Axsesped 

Value  per 

Mile. 

Assessed 
Valuation. 

Total. 

1.25 
1300 
21.50 

$7200  00 

20491  96 

7000  00 

$19000  00 
266395  48 
150500  00 

$426895  48 

24.17 

2796  35 

67588  00 

67588  00 

11.60 
18.00 
30.01 

2796  35 
7734  37} 
25180  34 

32158  49 
139218  75 
755662  03 

927039  27 

10.53 

24000  00 

252720  00 

252720  00 

31.68 
2.82 

14000  00 
13750  02 

443520  00 
38775  05 

482295  05 

5.60 
.75 

5134  94 
4666  66i 

28242  19 
3500  00 

31.00 

24763  42} 

767666  25 

799408  44 

28.30 

11391  661 
17552  93 

322384  16J 
374088  04 

0.59 

20260  41 i 

133516  15 

14.00 

13000  00 

182000  00 

1011988  35f 

8.40 
3.50 

5283  02 
8585  71 

44377  08 
30050  00 

32.00 

24763  42} 

792429  68 

866866  7e 

12.10 

5134  90 

62132  81 

5.25 

4854  57^ 

25486  50 

15.50 

24763  42i 

383833  11 

471462  42 

25.41 

13760  02 

349388  00 

849388  00 

32.42 

20491  96 

664349  34 

664349  34 
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(53) 
M  2 — ^TabuIiAR  Statement — Continued. 


VAMB  or  OOUHTT  Aim  AflSESBlUSirr 
OF  BAII«ROADB  THEREIN. 


Scott  County. 
Helenwood  Coal  Co/b  Railroad...... 

GDcin.,  New  Orleans  A  Texas  Pacific, 
(lonnerly  Cincinnati  Southern) ... 


Shelbj  County, 
apeai 
MempkiB  A  Little  Rock. 

MemphtB  &  Charleston.. 

Miaaiasippi  A  Tennessee... 

Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.). 
Kansas  City,  Springfield  &  Memphis.. 
Tennessee  Southern 


Stewart  County. 
LooisrUle  A  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.). 

Sullivan  Countv. 
East  Tenn.,  Vo.  A  Ga ,  (Main  Stem).. 

Sumner  County. 
Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Main  Stem) 
Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Hend.  Div.). 

Tipton  County. 
Chesapeake,  Ohio  A  Southwestern...., 
Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.). 

Warren  County. 

Hashville,  ChatUmooga  A  St.  Louis, 

(McMinnville  Div.) 


Washington  County. 

East  Tenn  ,  Va.  A  Ga ,  (Main  Stem) 

EsstTenn.  A  Western  North  Carolina, 

(Narrow  Gauge).. 

Weakley  County. 
Illinois  (central,  { formerly  Chicago,  St. 

Lonin  A  New  Orleans) 

Louisville  A  Nashville,  (Mem.  Div.).< 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis, 

(Northwestern  Div.) 


Williamson  County. 
Lottisrille  A  Nashville,  (Decat  Div.) 

Wilson  County. 

Hashville,  Chattanooga  A  St  Louis, 

(Lebanon  Div.) 


ToUl. 


No.  of 
Miles. 


Assessed 

Value  per 

Mile. 


.60 
26.00 


22.70 
.75 
25.10 
11.60 
26.49 


478 


18.00 


33.60 
.47 


21.40 
4.42 


25.00 

23.00 
2.00 

21.09 
.28 

29.20 
21.62 

16.50 


$4000  00 
24763  42} 


11391  66] 
6666  66l 
15051  38| 
16308  33 
14000  00 
12633  81 
7000  00 


14000  00 


24000  00 


49977  95 
13750  02 


11391  66j 
14000  00 


7000  00 

24000  00 
6245  74 

20260  41} 
14000  00 

13000  00 
25180  84 

15200  00 


Valuation. 


$2000  00 
648849  11 


258590  83i 

5000  OU 

877789  86 

189176  66 

370860  00 

34131  82 

88376  00 


66920  00 


432000  00 


1679259  09 
6462  50 


243781  66i 
61880  00 


175000  00 

552000  00 
12491  60 

427292  09 
3920  00 

379600  00 
544398  97 

260800  00 


TotaL 


646849  11 


1328924  16} 

66920  00 

432000  00 

1685721  69 

305661  66} 

176000  00 

664491  60 

^10812  09 
544398  97 

260800  00 


$34360170  89 
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N — Tabulae  Statement  shotmng  the  vahuUion  of  Telegraph  prop- 
erty  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same 
to  the  several  Omnties  as  assessed  for  the  years  1883  and  1884. 


Hams  of  Gomfant. 

Name  op  County. 

No.  of 
Miles. 

Value 
1  ^e. 

Total  value 

Wertem  Union. 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bradley  » 

83.20 

82.30 

92.20 

138.10 

36.00 

19.00 

59.75 

70.68 

419.29 

57.00 

259.30 

192.02 

320.14 

266.88 

121.00 

81.00 

455.00 

267.59 

9.00 

172.86 

155.65 

20.00 

96.10 

56.60 

26.36 

70.00 

145.28 

31.33 

68.40 

100.80 

106.00 

242.14 

86.45 

24.17 

270.15 

42.12 

11200 

176.32 

155.66 

119.00 

64.00 

174.46 

162.90 

102.00 

482.03 

$  35.08 

%  2918  65 
2887  08 
3234  37 

Carroll 

Carter 

4844  54 
1262  88 

Cheatham 

666  52 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Davidson • 

2096  03 

2479  45 

14708  69 

Dickson „ 

Fayeite 

Franklin 

1999  56 
9096  24 
6736  06 

Qibson 

11230  51 

Giles 

9362  15 

Greene    

4244  68 

Hamblen 

2841  48 

Hamilton 

15961  40 

Hardeman 

9387  05 

Hawkins 

315  72 

Haywood 

6063  92 

Henrj 

5460  20 

Hickman ,,, 

701  60 

Houston 

Humphreys 

3371  18 
1985  52 

James 

Jefferson.. 

924  70 
2455  60 

• 

Knox 

Lincoln 

5096  42 
1099  Of 

Loudon 

2399  47 

McMinn 

McNairy 

3536  06 
3718  48 

Madison 

Marion 

8494  27 
3032  6e 

Marshall 

847  88 

Maury.. 

9476  86 

Monroe 

1477  57 

Morgan 

3928  96 

Montgomery. 

Obion 

Rhea 

6150  22 
5460  55 
4174  52 

• 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford^. 

2245  12 
6120  06 
5714  58 

Scott 

3578  16 

onelby  •........•  •..••*... ... 

16909  61 
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N — ^Tabulab  Statement  QnUinuedf  showing  anurnni  of  leUgraph 
Property. 


Haioi  of  Ck)MPAinr. 

No.  of 
Miles. 

Value 

ToUl  yalue 

Stewart 

Sallivan « 

Snmner 

23.90 

72.00 

159.22 

26.52 

98.00 

160.10 

166.20 

12.00 

$  85.08 

$     838  41 

2525  76 
5585  43 

Tipton.. 

980  32 
3437  84 

5616  30 

Williftniflon 

5830  29 

Warren 

420  96 

Dyer 

ClMBapeake,  Ohio  h 
Soaihvesteni. 

7009.17 

23.50 
24.10 
28.30 
22.70 
21.40 

$245881  68 
$     824  34 

Landerdalo 

845  44 

Obion 

Shelby 

Tipton 

992  74 
796  85 
750  73 

120.00 

$4209  60 

Western  Union....    , 

OMBapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern. 


.7,009.17  Miles 
•   120.00     " 


Total „ 7,129.17 


$245,881.68 
4,209.60 

$250,091.28 


Increase  of  mileage  over  last  report. 1,749.26  MUes. 

iocrease  of  valae  oTer  last  report ..$95,281.41 
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EAST  TENNESSEE. 

O  1 — Tabular  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  Bqxnied  and  Cotr 
lected  by  County  Court  Clerks  from  December  19,  1882,  to 
Deoember  19,  1883. 


Anderf  on 

Bledfloo 

$48100 
190  43 
75158 
580  81 
884  92 
315  00 
345  80 
776  90 
485  40 
1564  39 
3484  74 
610  44 
27140 
860  75 
180  00 
846  61 
127  50 
8079  14 
548  81 

$10  00 

2*60 

176  00 
750 

$412  50 

$37  50 



$35  84 
4173 
187  45 
600 
60  66 
735 
88  79 
62  72 
48  68 
167  99 
944  75 
113  51 

1188 
99  21 
59  17 

•SI? 

104  38 
1150 

107  76 
39  74 
30  02 
66  25 

43  53 

100  34 
23  62 

44  90 
76  80 

$450 
1  50 

7150 
760 

700 

Brmdiey 

Campbell «. 

529  50 
300  00 

7500 

3n50 
aj5  0l» 
188  90 
9637  50 
600  00 
150  00 
562  50 

37  50 

400 
800 

Cl&iborno .-  ......... 

760 

800 
10  00 

Cocko  ~ 

7  50 

Grainger 

Oreene ..•..•.•         . 

"isi'so 

905  25 
92  50 



15  00 
""l5W 
'*'*20*5i 
"'57**66 

4**S6 

260 
600 

3  00 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

712  60 
675  00 

62  50 
12  50 

Hancock ..« 

1  awkins «. 

15  00 

8  00 

James 

1  87 

Jefferson 

187  50 

""SSo  66 

375  36 

1  50 

I  ^ohnson^...... 

"675*66 

Lnox « « 

«ondon 

Marion 

44  60 
760 

618  12 
354  43 
756  17 
210  00 
450  30 
180  40 
225  60 
487  25 

760 

Meiffs 

Mbnroe  ..*. ~- 

......_..... 

150  00 

450  00 
875  00 

9  00 

tlorflran 

MoMinn 

polk 

0  50 

12  50 

i*6o'66 

6*66 

850 
1  50 

Bhea 

Boane 

12  50 

412  50 

1012  50 

75  00 

"""83522 

800 
1  60 

Beett    

402  92' 

160 

Sevier — 

588  15 
109  00 
827  06 
50  00 
462  10 
681  20 

$27319  32 

1 

'equntchie  » 

fiolliyan « 

""85*W 

10  00 
600 

'""82*66 

1  FJH 
160 

Uniool 

Union 



......„.g. 

Washington.. 

17  50 

487.00 



10  00 

Total 

$2112  75 

$23357  82 

$1612  50 

$36150 

$384171 

$230  47 
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EAST  TENNESSEE^Cbn«nued. 

O  1 — ^Tabular  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  Reported  and  Col^ 
lecUd  by  County  Court  Gerka  from  December  19,  1882, 
December  19,  1883. 


W 
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MIDDLE  TENNESSEE. 

O  2 — Tabular  Statement  of  Primlege  Tax  Reported  and  OoU 
lecUd  by  CbwrUy  (hurt  Qerka  from  December  19^  1882^  to 
December  19,  1883. 


Bedford. 

Cannon 

Cheatham  .... 

Clay- 

Coffee.. 

Cumberland .. 

DaTidson 

DeKalb   

Diekson  ........ 

Fentress 

Franklin . 

Giles 

Gmndy , 

Hiekman 

Hooston... ...... 

Humphreys .... 

Jackson  

Lawrence 

Lewis , 

Lincoln  

Macon.... 

Marshall  ...... 

Maury 

Montgomery  . 

Moore  

Overton  ........ 

Pickett 

Putnam  

Robertson 

Rutherford.... 

Bmith 

Stewart 

Sumner 

Trousdale 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Wayne 

White. 

Williamson.... 
Wilson 


1663  06 
770  95 

286  75 
193  94 
648  54 
126  00 

25482  11 

617  30 
420  90 
161  90 
800  75 

2256  99 
23135 
583  58 

89  40 
460  30 
897  68 
408  05 

68  75 
997  00 

287  61 
732  84 

3223  75 

2194  85 

139  75 

509  9b 

119  51 

287  40 

922  85 

1528  48 

784  68 

318  10 

7S2  44 

279  97 

45  00 

859  18 

440  17 

618  21 
936  14 

1068  47 


1267  91 

$1426  00 

$14  00 

187.30 
187  50 
500  00 

"Miss'so 

300  00 
562  50 
75  01 
787  50 
2347  50 
750  00 
298  00 
337  50 
160  00 
312  50 
600  00 

750 

22  60 
25  00 

37  50 
17  50 
12  50 
600 

60  00 

37  50 

1417  50 

7  50 

"**5io6"66 

160  00 

"ifo'oo 

327  50 
70  W 

37  50 

12  50 
600 
15  00 
500 
20  00 
10  00 
22  50 
10  00 
32  60 
17  50 

17  50 
162  50 



165  00 

25  do 

750 

218  83 

975  00 
112  50 
708  75 
2616  25 
2175  00 
187  50 
190  65 

150W 

1087  50 
1350  00 

61*861 

676  00 

2  50 

15  00 

617  50 

224  25 

8  83 

800  00 
300  00 

300 

52  50 

600 

600 

■  "aw 

20  00 

45  00 

40  00 

750 

86  00 

760 

600 

17  60 

17  50 

10  00 

40  00 

16  00 

180  00 

67606 

225  00 

150  00 

185  83 
87  50 

"£26  iio 

600  00 

412  60 

37  50 

1318  45 

312  50 

150  00 
226  00 

175  83 

46  00 

$433  88 

$10  00 

70  86 

800 

12  36 

150 

90  62 

78  02 

300 

24  75 

1  87 

2147  49 

184  00 

59  13 

62  18 

24  17 

143  96 

160 

29166 

10  00 

29  68 

250 

108  00 

18  87 

22  19 

79  62 

837 

37  77 

1OT18 

800 

19  47 

150 

263  30 

12  50 

66  82 

400 

190  49 

800 

414  63 

82  50 

275  77 

4160 

56  43 

30  85 

a  76 

830 

150 

30  27 

216  59 

uSi 

406  61 

144  68 

160 

5100 

800 

22137 

38  01 

17  32 

,„,, , 

129  69 

12  60 

96  10 

300 

64  09 

800 

245  50 

2100 

300  70 

16  00 
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MIDDLE  TENNESSEE— Cbn^tnu^d. 

O  2 — ^Tabular  Statement  of  PritriUge  Tax  Reported  and  Oolr 
leeted  by  Chunty  ChuH  Clerks  from  December  19,  1882,  to 
December  19,  1883. 


II 

21 

i 

i 

o 

n 

h 

15 

-1 
II 

> 
2 

5w 

1 

0 

1 

1 

i 

113  75 

"ao'oo 

$2  50 
750 

$2  50 

80  00 

:"!  J .::'.:'. 

$52  00 

"iioo 

900 
23  00 
25  00 
838  00 
46  00 
11  00 
16  00 
66  00 
126  00 

600 
35  00 

400 
»00 
83  00 
45  00 

$125  50 

23  25 

57  00 

800 

74150 

5  00 

250 

'""43'75 
500 

""lo  66 



""'io'oo 
"ii2i"6o 

700 
60  00 

20  00 

"'Si'so 

"*603'56 

"iwoo 

"2332"6b 

S2S0 

2  50 
500 

12  50 



450 
76  75 
16  00 
69  35 
32  75 

7  50 

200 
16  50 
750 

Ji50 
40  00 
2133 

30  00 
650 
000 
550 



*"*30'66 

100 

12  50 

.   1500 

78  50 

7  16 

ID  00 

£oo 

10  00 

46  OB 

■"looo 

88  00 
10  00 

13  80 
500 
15  70 

150 

260 
260 
500 

"li'eo 

760 

2  50 



275 

"low 

10  00 

28  00 

10  00 

52  50 
14  50 





60  00 
47  50 
26  00 

26  00 
64  00 

""aw 

19  00 
14  00 

88  00 

27  00 
45  00 
2100 

600 

800 

53  00 

42  00 

25  00 

89  00 
19  00 

50  00 

28  50 

'""oioo 

370  00 

58  75 

85  00 
15  00 

140  U 

15  00 

100 

ioo 

45  50 

44  00 
42  60 

"'£"60 

47  60 

188  00 
67  00 

100  00 
17100 

SS75 
1  25 

""'22'50 
760 

3  75 

""2800 







"m'ii 

41  60 

"""io'oo 

100 

260 



27  00 
500 

88  75 

14  35 
805 

27* 

500 
500 

..... 

22  50 



"166*66 
10  60 

00 
OO 

25 
00 
00 
00 
00 



750 

8  75 

* 

800 
450 

42  35 
800 
400 

1150 

1 00  ^z: 

""*2066 
200 

250 

88  75  .—........ 

85*66 

260 

"1457 
760 

"'low 

'J  8 

760 

-:i^ 
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WEST  TENNESSEE. 

O  3— Tabular  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  Reported  and  Col- 
lected, by  County  Court  Clerks  from  December  19^  1882,  to 
December  19,  1883. 


Countiei. 

si 

^ 
% 

1 

Is 
^5 

1 

3 

< 

Benton  » ^ 

Carroll  I.....M 

$    279  70 

632  60 

41167 

1203  20 

361  55 

1145  96 

1165  90 

1879  46 

1471  SA 

410  53 

1004  55 

768  89 

944  53 

263  50 

989  35 

1565  35 

497  82 

1439  86 

877  00 

15469  47 

1024  24 

509  85 

$165  00 

342  50 

12  50 

500 

22  50 

425  00 

S&IOOO 

245  00 

215  00 

$450  00 
975  00 

•••• ••••• 

:$  6  00 

17  50 
14  00 
32  60 
10  00 
80  00 
36  00 
62f>0 
76  60 
500 
32  50 
42  50 
65  50 
750 
60  00 
35  00 
32  60 
87  50 
17  50 
102  50 
127  50 
60  00 

1957  50 

$  46  28 

122  60 
64  99 
108  76 
4196 
16187 
14177 
2;bJ0 
^2  16 

t/46 

iiboe 

1/0  71- 
lb.'»  H 
^^fi3 
289  77 
84  li 
168^4H 
132  84 
Iftf  94 

$    250 

6  00 

Chester 

10  50 

1125  00 
112  50 
3375  00 
8150  00 
2887  50 
2250  00 

.. . 

16  50 

Decatur  

"i"m'66 

75  00 

It  00 

Dyer 

32  60 

Gibson.."'.*.*.*.!..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

160 
160 

Hardeman 

Hardin..... 

637  50 

650 
960 

Haywood 

Henderson 

224  58 

82  50 

315  00 

'""mm 

450  00 

"zcfi'so 

22  50 
1760  00 
347  50 
187  50 

1237  f  0 

675  00 

1425  00 

300  00 

1902  50 

3225  00 

37  50 

2854  52 

75  00 

33285  00 

2025  00 

1837  50 

16  00 

1  60 

Henry  ..M „., 

28  00 

Lake *. 

1  50 

Lauderdale  „ r. 

6  00 

Madifon 

McNairy 

Obion  ., - 

Perry 

52  50 

""Soo'oo 

37  60 

160 
13  50 
560 
1  60 

Shelby 

23A60 

Tipton  

18  00 

Weakley 

350 

ToUl 

$33816  31 

$5552  07 

$63204  52 

$4702  50 

$4326  02 

$419  00 

RECAPITULATION,  1883. 


East  Tennessee.. ... 
Middle  Tennessee 
Weft  Tennessee. ... 

ToUl  in  State.... 


$27319  32 
51589  68 
33816  31 


$112725  31 


$2122  7n 
5080  48 
6562  08 


12705  31 


$23857  8: 
50536  71 
63204  52 


$137099  05 


$1612  50 
7057  60 
4702  50 

$13^  SO 


$1998  50 


1384171 
7089  44 
4326  02 


16267  17 


$230  47 
41^8$ 
419  0$ 


$1000  33 
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WEST  TENNESSEE— Qm/inti«d. 

O  3 — ^Tabula^r  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  Reported  and  Col 
lecUd  by  County  Court    CUrks  from  December  19,  1882,  to 
December  19,  1883. 


7  ^ 
850 
1100 
12  00 
97  50 
19  00 
44  00 
6150 

7* 

250 
10  00 
20  00 
500 
10  00 
2  50 
500 
2  50 
2  50 

1 

OQ 

1 

$10  71 
300 
59  00 
300 
22  00 
28  00 
46  00 
44  00 
37  00 
30  00 
30  00 
37  00 
27  00 
32  OU 
24  00 
14  00 
34  00 
16  00 

1 

1 

o 

1 

MOO 

""izsob 

18  00 

$7  50 

$9<t7  79 

13d  UO 

""'am 

250 





2140  60 

7  50 

611  16 

52  50 

2605  45 

9  50 

""'8500 
59  70 

615  01 

41  50 
15  OU 

200 
9  10 

"liw 

43  60 
9100 
12  00 
48  50 

""5406 

—22*50 

So  66 

5802  83 
5233  97 

Soo 

5500  .^6 

40  00 



4941  79 

7  SO 

""iJo'So 

'""9506 

523  38 

37  00 

3  75 
20  00 
6175 

900 
20  00 
25  50 
10  00 
80  75 

8  15 
667  00 
-2  87 

400 

600 

30  00 

2890  34 

26  50 

12  00 

1733  34 

17  00 

3)00 

12  00 

,5  00 

21  00 

3179  84 

6  00 

604  S6 

42  50 

13  75 
35  00 

*"'*2275 

15  00 
125  00 

3108 

3276  39 

30  00 

25  00 

12010 
""9000 

5879  61 

38  00 





78^')  85 

25  00 



506 

5256  23 

12  50 

"eioYs 



693  30 

95  00 

1338  G6 
100 

204  25 
2100 

90  00 

2204  00 

104100 
200 
13  00 

185175 

64239  39 

71  00 

2  50 
10  00 

3872  95 

4150 

2832  79 

1863  50 

1653  28 

91180  87 

W4I2  76 

$87  50 

161175 

$124  50  S2474  00 
1 

$1552  71 

«S65  03 

$124K5  83 

RECAPTULATION,  1883— Cbn«nized. 


$507  75  tl«  61 
7SS  58  1274  31 
C&50      653  28 


$1961  83jr2058  20 


$650  12 
1H72  49 
1180  87 


$3203  48 


$155  13 
629  00 
UU  76 


$2196  89 


$241  10 
220  08 
87  50 


$548  68 


$>7l  39 
9-4  75 
61175 


$1937  8- 


217  50 
124  50 


$342  01' 


$643  74 
2r>63  17 
2474  (10 


$5780  91 


$841  55 
I/.01  50 
1552  71 


$3895  76 


$746  25  $631S3  69 
22IH50  1:M237  05 
2365  03  124105  83 


-I- 


»5327  78  $321476  57 
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EAST  TENNESSEE. 


P  1 — Tabular  Sta^tement  of  Privilege  lax  reported  and  ooUeoUd 
by  Oou/nty  Oourt  Clerks  from  December  29,  1883,  to  December 
19,  1884,  inclusive. 


Ooantiei. 

1 

1 

1 

II 

iUl  vt 
79  48 
34  75 
6  87 
40  92 
50  84 
23  21 
14148 
834  04 
63  72 

82  40 
110  67 

23  84 
12179 

898  43 
57  22 
99  55 
54  52 
49  34 
10  95 

83  98 
8124 
16  25 
6154 
40  58 

86  82 
42  32 

87  49 
10  99 
45  16 
44  98 

Anderson - 

Bledioe 

i»±::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

$285  40 
202  01 
518  57 
299  04 
806  50 
19140 

293  59 
419  80 
316  61 

150145 
3424  14 
555  90 
135  00 
935  06 
195  19 
657  94 
109  80 
9968  15 
814  94 
493  70 
837  00 
568  73 
13160 
43167 
220  17 
35160 
627  36 
287  70 
436  49 
33  10 
879  71 
59  00 

294  30 
77180 

1150  00 

7  50 

22  50 

158  50 

"eoo'S) 

563  10 



40  DU 

1«  w 
250 

Campbell ^.^ 

Oarler ~.. 

30  00 
900 

10  50 
650 
300 

95  50 
259  00 

10  00 

4  50 

'Sow 



Oliiiboma 

ICOO 

Oooke           « - 

310  00 
225  00 
112  50 
10075  00 
900  00 
75  00 
525  00 

SS'fib 

*"*' 

Grainger ^ 

Oreene                  .........       ... 

250 
200  00 

""33"76 

""si'w 

"735*06 

**"l6"S6 

15  00 

167  50 

10  00 

13  33 

""'ii'sfi 

150  00 

1  50 

Hamilton 

637  50 

100  00 

Hamblen.... 

1150 

Hancock.        • 

Hawkins..!*!! 

2  Si 
""*i6"60 
""ss'so 

""'12*66 
4100 
2  50 
600 
500 
1100 

8*06 

300 

^James.. 

Jeffersoii  ............. 



160 
6  00 

Johnson 

^DQ][        . 

""S6006 

600 
101  50 

liondon 

387  50        

1  50 

Marion 

700 

Meiffs 

9  00 

Monroe •. 

Morcran  *>  t  tt 

"**  600  06 
487  60 
800  00 
257  10 
112  50 
347  50 
825  00 
800  00 



14  00 
1  50 

MoMinn 

7  00 

Polk 

450 

Bhea 

300 



g-_j__ 

3  00 

Seouachee 

HnlliTan 

7  50 

'"ite'w 

550 
80  00 

2*56 

15  00 

1  50 

840  00 
562  50 

—;; 

6  00 

uniooi;........!!..:::!! !.:..! 

Washington 

300 
10  00 

«  December  report  not  in. 
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EAST  TENNESSEE— Qm«nti«d. 


P  1 — ^Tabular  Statement  of  Primkge  Tax  reported  and  ooUtded 
by  County  Court  Gerks  from  December  29,  1883,  to  Deoemier 
19,  1884,  inclusive. 


Broken  and 
Anotioneeri. 

1 

n 

s 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

li 

1 

*  m 

1 

ii"A 

""iow 
'"'Tso 

-mi 

"'TiA 

•"^'760 
'9*58 

'2160 

16  00 

310 

200 

12  70 

203  00 

12  50 

"*"22l» 

8*06 

'iTl'S 

7TO 

41  25 

6  W 

1160 

'260 

260 
10  00 

•"'85W 

160 

•1200 

24  00 

MS! 

1187 

•94116 

STS 

1282  64 

500 

!!.'...^..«... 

9T8  96 
286  77 

10  00 



539  11 

8  00 
600 

15  00 

""iow 

266  W 

86914 

............ 

672  82 

19  00 
44  50 

.89  00 
90  00 
84  00 

'20*56 

18  00 

12  00 

600 

892  60 

12  00 

28  00 

800 

600 

900 

8  CO 

16  00 

37  60 

800 

88  00 

36  00 

'u'ob 

800 
22  00 
42  00 

10  00 

520  12 

1125 

low 

2176  18 
17728  48 

10  00 
5*60 

iw 

i'fiio 

1916  96 
242  40 
1765  68 

248  68 

96  » 

**"** 

.    500 

'*"*82"o6 

"li'w 
b'A 

5W"66 

1^96 

""■52*76 

125  80 

G2  00 

'193  06 

125 
8100 

6"66 
8*S 

1274  41 
660  96 

750 
5  00 

'""in'on 

1  25 
76  25 

468  27 
1681  40 

5  00 

712  70 

250 

6  00...::." 

60i 

260 

10  00 

125 

8H8  78 
646  01 

IS  57 

10  60 
10  60 

""*5"S 
""WA 

""WA 

'<, 



•"" 

688  67 

80  50 

1233  50 

12  00 

..........M 



1148  28 

250 

2*60 

871  81 

21  50 



""iefii 





89  92 
1949  78 

500 
20  00 





1668  28 

$370  82 

1380  64 

1620  39 

•86  25 

173  83 

117100 

•757  60 

•1124  00 

•837  99 

•67006  06 

>' 
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MIDDLE  TENNESSEE.- 


2 — Tabular  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  reported  and  cotledea 
by  County  Court  Clerks  from  December  20,  1883,  to  December 
19,  1884,  inclusive. 


OomntiM. 


Bedford 

Can  Don... ..«~- 

OheatbAm 

Clay 

Coffee  

Cumberland .. 

Davidson 

DeKalb , 

Diokson 

Fentresn 

Franklin 

Giles - 

♦Grandy 

Hickman 

Honstop 

Bunipnreys  .. 

Jackson 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Maoon 

Marshall 

tMaury 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Ovorton.. 

♦Pickett 

Patnam 

Robertson 

Rathorrord,... 

Smith , 

Stewart 

Somner~ 

Trousdale 

Van  Buren.. .. 

Wurren 

Wayne 

White 

Williamson  ... 
Wilson... 

Ayeraso 


167  50 
600 
450 
300 
550 
750 

168  50 
15  00 

7  50 
00 
56  50 
60 


?0  00 

17  50 

17  50 

2  50 

47  50 

500 

250 

20  50 

27  00 

as  00 

86  00 

38  00 


<M 

o 

s 

s. 

M 

;s 

►  a 

JA 

1- 

< 

$302  85 

73  66 

$150' 

20  55 

450 

44  09 

8oa 

87  10 

400 

36  57 

1  50 

217186 

353  OO 

47  71 

29  37 

450 

26  4G 

150 

116  12 

12  00 

277  46 

26  OO 

20  30 

5  50 

98  65 

900 

24  99 

500- 

95  09 

300 

22  71 

7  50 

108  16 

600 

9  70 

150 

260  82 

26  50 

42  59 

550 

154  64 

600 

436  51 

19  75 

294^2 

36  50 

36  79 

24  21 

900 

6  18 

4  50 

?2  96 

1  50 

264  95 

13  50 

.^3  94 

169  90 

11  50 

65  28 

450 

170  47 

44  15 

4  50 

19  60 

131  26 

16  50 

42  12 

300 

73  96 

269  97 

6  50 

265  32 

17  00 

t6T92  81 

$640  2S 

'December  report  not  in. 
fJane  report  not  in. 
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MIDDLE  TENNESSEE— Om^inwd. 

P  2 — Tabular  Statebc ent  of  Privilege  Tax  reported  and  coUeoted 
by  County  Court  Clerks  from  December  20,  1883,  to  December 
19,  1884,  incltmve. 


if 

Si 

II 

II 

1 

m 

1! 

-1 

1 

2 

1 

S 

HO 

1 
1 

3 

$52  50 
36  00 

:::::"*■" 

$     800 

$     125 

'$*'2"50 
260 

$    9160 

$     75  00 

$    3236  3$ 

$  13  00 



1002  94 

14  15 

600 
45  00 

900 

300 

1396  00 

38  00 

400 

3  00 
57  00 
211  00 

600 
36  00 

400 
29  00 
27  00 

600 

601  67 

15  00 

«  10  00 

12  00 

2  70 

600 

702  50 

" 

320  22 

11  25 

••2S82*i2 

1003  84 

500 

"'S575 

288  27 

74  50 

51125 

6"6o 

$aD8o66 

84529  83 

750 

250 

524  51 

^  50 

1045  87 

500 
43  75 



279  83 

80  52 
14  00 

20  50 
10  01 

500 
27  50 
500 

22  25 
55  00 
16  00 
12  00 

'105  Si 

120  25 
730 

26*66 

2130  05 

62  00 
10  00 

U85 

6342  00 
729  96 

45  50 

12  40 

1215  98 

250 

566 
"a'oo 

500 

388  89 

750 
5  00 







■2s  06 
200 
550 



787  99 
746  97 

•23  15 

200 

250 



*^Ig 

39  00 

700 

**"l9'o6 
186  40 
48  60 

600 

""44*75 
80  25 

125  00 
20  00 
12  00 

:»oo 

52  00 



2405  00 

950 
26  25 

iooo 

"447*25 
600 

5*06 

54  83 



'22  50 

258  75 
409  00 

34194 
1782  79 

08  50 
60  50 

181  06 

35  00 

700 

106  00 
66  00 

7070  24 
6859  65 

250 

492  19 

7  50 

20  00 

18  75 

5*66 

550 
13  25 

6100 
600 
24  00 
79  00 
49  00 
61  00 
47  00 
54  60 
900 
19  00 
45  00 
42  00 
18  00 
89  00 
3100 

600 

577  41 

""mod 

56  50 



125  24 

2  60 
123  33 

473  46 

68  25 



5  00 

3092  43 

5  00 

ids  66 

30  00 

250 

4102  55 

40  75 

1129  75 

25  00 

105 

500 

1390  91 

7  50 

800 

166  00 

2093  67 
363  28 

875 

24  50 
15  00 



450 
38  55 
18  00 
28  00 

750 
38  00 

119  10 

20  00 
200 

750 
250 

3100 
500 
18  00 
22  00 
48  60 



10  50 

1803  26 

1186  82 

10  00       20  00 

997  21 

48  25         5  00 

200 
60 

20  00 

2288  60 

27  00  ..-..^..~ 

22100 

3021  99 

.     •< « 

f8S8  40j«491940 

$1328  27 

1614  50 

9147  33 

$1145  60 

S8242  60 

$2793  00 

$4177  26 

$146681  01 
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WEST  TENNESSEE. 


P  3 — ^Tabulab  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  reported  and  ooU 
lecUd  by  Ckmnty  Court  Clerks  Jrom  December  20,  1883,  to 
December  19,  1884,  indasive. 


Ooantiea. 

Merchants  and 
Grocers. 

Ten -pins.  Bil- 
liards, Shows, 
etc. 

{ 

1 

1 

»3 

1 

< 

Benton ^.......^.. 

Oarrolll— •••-•              

$    26355 

306  27 

239  97 

72100 

220  90 

1143  69 

1148  70 

1209  17 

1565  36 

413  25 

1123  85 

640  73 

938  94 

142  00 

760  15 

1182  25 

47183 

1550  85 

37143 

18178  61 

1013  18 

454  70 

$   750 

45  00 
215  00 

15  00 
230  00 

65  00 
135  00 

42  50 

$   787  50 

875  00 
150  40 
1275  00 
187  50 
2737  60 
3487  50 
3375  00 
2475  00 



$16  27 
250 
600 
12  50 
84  00 
28  50 
27  50 
45  00 
80  50 

23  00 
98  00 

600 
43  50 
12  00 
12  50 

24  00 
10  00 
80  00 

"122*56 

$  56  69 

6159 
56  32 
91  20 
6135 
138  25 
127  48 
31164 

82  64 
47  76 

104  73 

83  16 
185  49 

26  58 
130  91 
244  87 

64  87 
419  26 

63  81 
167192 

42  15 
200  66 



Chester 

Crockett ^ 

Decatur 



$    300 

16  00 

,,,.,..„ 

6  00 

"'$"*37'50 

72  80 
460 
14  00 

HJJdi"'™::::::::.":::™::::::::; 

225  00 

?i8 

Haywood 

Henderson .— 

67  50 

37  50 

90  83 
750 

22^0 
122  50 

30  00 
138  33 

22  50 

1815  00 

160  00 

15  00 

$3284  16 

1875  00 

225  00 
1275  00 

262  50 
1725  00 
3175  00 

112  50 

2925  00 

75  00 

32687  50 

900  00 
1687  50 

10  00 

6  50 

8  50 

1  50 

Iiaaderdale  M.. 

Madi«on 

McNairy - 

Obion         ...»*.« 

37  50 

6150 
1  60 

23  00 

Perry 

Bbelby 

gpton 

Weakley 

""871260 

180 
220  00 

..„.,.. 

22  50 

............ 

Total 

$34055  28 

$61775  40 

$4012  50 

$655  77 

$4273  22 

$452  30 

RECAPITULATION,  1884. 


Bast  Tennessee .... 
Middle  Tennessee  . 
West  Tennessee...... 


Total  in  State.... 


$26999  32 
64685  00 
34055  28 

$li57M60 


$3565  66 
3525  28 
3284  16 

10375  10 


$26430  20 
68327  42 
61776  40 


$14163302 


$1172  60 
6525  00 
4012  50 


$11710  00 


$719  60 
879  10 
656  77 


$2264  37 


$3404  96 
6792  81 
4273  22 

14470  99 


$333  00 
640  26 
452  30 


$142666 
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WEST  TENNESSEE— a>n<inu«d. 


P  3 — Tabular  Statement  of  Privilege  Tax  reported  and  col^ 
kcUd  by  County  Court  Clerks  from  Deeember  20,  1883,  to 
December  19,  1884,  inclusive. 


li 

'da 

SI 

il 

II 

1 

e 

m 

li 

1 

s 

a 
S 

c2 

1 
3 

m 

0g 

! 

1 

«19  50 
500 

......  .^.. 





$2  50 



............... 

$       8  76 

400 
90  00 

800 
15  00 
87  50 
87  00 
12100 

ISS 

82  00 

300 

82  95 

400 

27  00 

79  00 

35  UO 

2675  00 

500 

4  501 



"$'"'500 
25  00 

$1154  77 
76186 

13  25 
750 

"*75"00 
250 
250 

""750 
~"85*06 
*  ""250 

$    585 

16  00 
600 
78  25 
28  00 
68  80 
73  00 

i'So 

12  25 
50  30 

900 
22  10 
40  50 

840 
67  63 

3  15 
596  50 

740 

13  50 

i    2  75 

750 

■$"8  56 



556  04 
2422  70 

05  V* 

611  50 

<»50 

ISM 
7  00 
9  75 
500 

""'T25 

500 
37  00 
16  00 

15  00 
52  00 
75  00 
36  50 

""20W 
10  00 
18  75 

950 

30  00 

*Ho6 

4637  07 

12  50 

35  00 
90  00 
70  00 

5154  18 

47  50 

5460  26 

12  50 

4701  50 

10  OO 

""Woo 

250 

""l5*66 
10  00 

7*60 

750 

509  51 

15  00 
51  25 



110  00 

8447  83 
1126  38 

27  50 

16  75 
""lOOO 

"imio 

20  00 

2845  06 



464  08 

250 

20  00 
190  00 
20  00 
22  58 

*""lil250 

2805  61 

52  25 

7  50 

22  50 

$   6000 

52S4  37 

753  60 

5311  65 

750 

1844  49 

588  64 

117  25 

722  50 
900 

2210  00 

69064  27 

2136  73 

32  00 



,^„, 

500 

,,., ,„,. 

2435  36 

•507  25  12041  24,11006  13  $1448  08 

$125  50 

$1042  75 

$2270  00 

$3392  71| 

$1660  08 

$122182  97 

RECAPTULATION,  lS84r-^C6ntinued. 


$379  82  1330  84 
9»  10  4919  40 
597  ^51  2011  24 


«19I5  47  $7J91  28 


8  620  39$   86  25 


l:i28  27 
1096  13 


614  50 
1448  68 


$3044  79  f2149  43 


$73  33 
147  33 
125  90 


$346  16 


$  moo 

1145  50 
1042  75 


$2359  25 


$757  60 
3242  50 
2270  00 


$6270  00 


$1124  00 
2793  00 

339-i71 


$7309  71 


$837  99 
4177  25 
1660  08 


$6675  32 


$67006  06 
14568101 
122182  97 


$334870  04 
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U  1 — Tabular  Statement  shomng  the  amount  paid  to  each 
County,  on  a^unt  of  Oriminal  Prosecutions,  from  December 
20|  1882,  to  December  19,  1883,  arranged  according  to  Judicial 
Oircmts. 


Judges. 
NEWTON  HACKBR. 


FIRST   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


Att'ys-Gen'l. 
JNO.  FAIN. 


COUNTIES, 

Fees  of  Clerks  and 
other  Officers,  in- 
cluding   Witness 
Fees. 

o 
a 

II 

1 

1 

TOTAL. 

Qa,ftor ....M....... 

Greene „ ••• 

$657  99 

1251  17 

275  66 

1025  17 

6195 

523  93 

112  64 

798  38 

$75  00 
90  00 
42  00 
69  00 
900 
53  50 
33  00 

114  00 

$292  40 
204  20 
122  60 
326  60 
59  20 
36120 
480 
374  60 

$145  00 
15  00 
87  50 
60  00 

$  1170  39 
1560  37 

477  76 

Hawkins. - « 

1480  77 
130  15 

»:i:E=::--:::::: 

Washington 

il5W 

500 

140  00 

lOf.3  63 
155  44 
1426  98 

Total 

$4706  89 

$485  50 

$1745  60 

$517  60 

$7455  49 

SECOND   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


JA8.  S.  ROSE. 

A 

.  S.  TATE. 

Claiborne ^ 

Cocke 

584  71 
1739  48 
173  62 
586  36 
734  60 
445  81 
757  22 

54  00 
168  00 
3  00 
174  00 
63  00 
54  00 
2100 

154  20 
1318  00 
295  40 
92180 
219  40 
639  60 
92  00 

25  00 

817  91 
3225  48 

Grainffer ^....... 

Hamblen 

73  50 
•175  00 
115  00 
50  00 
70  00 

545  52 
1857  16 

Sevier 

Union - — 

1132  00 
1189  44 
940  22 

ToUl 

$502183 

$537  00 

$3640  40 

$508  50 

$9707  78 

THIRD   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


6.  A.  ROGERS. 


M.  L.  MoCONNELL. 


Iiondon » 

Monroe......... 

524  14 
34150 
782  06 
71116 

35  00 
53  00 
46  00 
25  00 

677  60 
1723  40 
317  60 
850  40 

26  25 
200  00 
310  00 

1162  99 
2317  90 
1455  66 

Roane „... 

1086  56 

ToUI ^ 

$2358  86 

$159  00 

$2969  00 

$536  25 

16023  11 
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U  I — Tabular  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  Qmnty 
on  aecaunt  of  Criminal  Proseotdions — Continued, 


FOURTH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 
Judges. 

D.  C-  TRBWHITT. 

Attye-Gen'l. 
A.  L.  SPEARS. 

COUNTIES. 

141 
IIS 

111. 

III! 

District  Attorneys 
General. 

• 

i 

be 

C 

TOTAL. 

Bledsoe  ...... 

$  142  50 
722  08 

2227  91 
703  92 
461  11 
286  45 

1042  34 

122  08 

228  32 

•       182  52 

9   500 

115  00 

^S 

60  00 
66  00 

19  00 
10  00 

20  00 
13  00 

9  147  50 

Bradley ^ 

Hamilton 

McMinn 

SsS^-::;:z:::.:::::;::::::::::::::: 

mSo 

4689  60 

80  60 

634  60 

188  20 

292  20 

67  60 

414  20 

400 

75  00 
112  50 
37  50 
247  60 
22  50 
26  2'S 
28  12 
48  75 

1602  06 
7460  01 

906  02 
1393  21 

563  15 
1379  79 

Polk 

Rhea 

Seqnafchie.,. 

227  80 
71127 
199  52 

ToUl ^ 

96109  23 

992100 

9696100 

9598  12 

914589  35 

FIFTH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


W.  W.  MoCONNELL. 

H.  0.  SNODGRASS. 

Clay« ..« 

554  77 
262  41 

1305  91 
690  59 

3476  6:i 
673  77 
477  30 

1975  88 

26  00 
26  00 

127  00 
33  00 

108  00 
19  00 
38  00 
69  OU 

28  oo!         (iMrr 

DeKalb 

Jackson. 

Maeon 

Patnam.w 

Smith 

Trousdale  .•....» 

338  60 
128  80 
385  80 
269  80 
7120 
433  00 
355  20 

22  00 

89  00 

90  00 
162  33 

19  00 
120  00 
158  75 

649  01 
1660  71 
1199  39 
4016  76 

782  97 
1068  30 

White 

2558  83 

ToUl 

99417  26 

9446  00 

91982  40 

9689  08i     912534  74 

SIXTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


J.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

A.  B.  WOODARD. 

Coffee 

Franklin^ « .*... 

9  441  13 

42S  65 
195  38 
1519  01 
221  75 
62  43 
858  62 

$47  00 
188  00 
36  00 
198  00 
44  00 
9  0(> 
92  00 

9239  40 
792  40 

48  60 
699  40 

56  00 

$102  50 
572  50 

*27i*K 

1978  55 

Grnndy.r....  .........  . 

279  98 

Lincoln 

Moore 

2687  69 
821  75 

Van  Baren~ 

71  43 

Warren « 

490  20 

issS) 

1595  82 

Totol. 

93723  97 

9614  00 

92326  00 

91101  25 

97765  22 

SEVENTH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


ROBT.  GANTRBLL. 

LILLARD  THOMPSON. 

Bedford 

1222  57 
133131' 
262  21 

279  00 
1100 
43  00 

1790  90 

145  20 

32  00 

120  00 
15  00 
500 

3412  47 
ir%02  50 

Wil»on ~ 

342  21 

ToUl — 

92816  08 

9333  00 

91968  10 

9140  00 

95257  18 
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U  1 — Tabular  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 
on  account  of  Crimi7ial  Prosecutions — Continued. 


EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  aRCUIT. 


JndgeS' 
M.  W.  ALLBN. 


Attys-Oen'l. 
W.  H.  WASHINGTON* 


COUNTIES. 

Fees  of  Clerks  and 
other  OfiBcerf.  in- 
cluding   Witness 
Fees. 

■1 

& 

.a 

TOTAL. 

Davidson 

Ratherford ^ 

18263  90 
916  73 

$1522  00 
248  00 

$6082  40 
1196  89 

$2941  25 
330  00 

$18808  55 
2720  53 

Total ^ ...«. 

19209  63 

•1770  00 

$7278  20 

$327125 

$21V.9  08 

NINTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


W.  8.  MoLBKORB. 

J.  H. 

FUSSELL. 

Giles - 

Lawrence 

Marshall 

Maury » 

756  04 
467  57 
598  10 
3159  03 
1692  76 

127  00 
88  00 
68  00 
284  00 
132  00 

525  60 

18120 

1285  20 

3472  00 

721  40 

500 

10  00 

13rt25 

875  00 

235  00 

1412  64 

748  77 

2087  55 

7290  03 

Williamson » 

278116 

Total 

$66''2  50 

$6119  00 

$6187  40 

$76125 

$14320  15 

TENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


JO.  C.  STARK. 

B. 

D.  BELL. 

Cheatham .^......m I 

700 

381  46 

60  86 

451  72 

210  95 

1900  44 

• 

30  40 
222  20 
279  60 
832  00 
186  20 
1084  70 

79  80 
3150 
90  00 
12  50 
224  50 

37  40 

Dickson : 

Bumrbreys 

Robertson.- 

Stewart 

Sumner 

33  GO 
600 
64  00 
86  U) 
104  50 

716  46 
377  96 
937  72 
495  65 
3314  14 

ToUl 

$3012  43 

$293  50 

$2135  10 

$438  30 

1^0879  33 

ELEVENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


T.  P.  BATEMAN. 

M.  H.  MEEES. 

Chester 

58  76 
486  66 
48i  62 
113  50 

37  84 

22  35 
29144 

11  30 
323  82 

12  50 
17  0^1 
12  00 
35  00 
300 
5  00 
63  00 

71  26 

Decatur 

18  00 
21  60 
164  40 
30140 

Szo'ib 

11  25 
500 
15  00 
46  00 
500 
145  00 

582  91 

Hardin 

Henderson - 

Hinkman 

Lewis 

McNairy ;; 

Perry 

523  22 
327  90 
887  24 
32  35 
828  64 
*  11  30 

Wayne :;^ 

45  00 

192  00 

88  75 

599  57 

Total / 

^^1830  29 

$192  50 

$1026  60 

$265  00 

$3314  3) 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(8») 

U  1 — TABUiiAR  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 

on  aceowU  of  Criminal  ProHecuiiona — Continued. 


TWELITH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


Jadsee. 
CLINTON  ADBN. 


Attj8-Gen'l. 
W.  H.  8WIGERT. 


C0UNTIK8. 


Beo:on ......... 

C&rroll 

Henry 

Lake 

Obion 

Weakley....... 

ToUl  » 


lis 

t 

•  p.- 

u 

|8» 

i 

rM 

<• 

?l 

ti^i 

^s 

£,tXf^ 

5^ 

$239  50 

$.%^00 

6>7  91 

62  00 

452  23 

6100 

17  15 

30  00 

718  47 

133  00 

686  64 

5.^  0 1 

•2771  92 

9374  00 

I 


$275  00 

208  4«» 

797  60 

79  60 

992  00 


$3022  20 


1 


$68  75 


369  50 
13  00 
99  0<i 

818  50 


9808  75 


TOTAL. 


9  618  27 

928  31 

1680  33 

139  75 

1882  47 

1727  74 


969761^ 


THIRTEENTH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


J.  T.  CARTHBL. 


D.  0.  THOMAS. 


Onckett. 

286  20 
314  19 

1517  31 
8-'^2W 

1269  87 

66  00 
52  50 
197  00 
287  00 
336  00 

iiTso 

440  40 
426  00 

11^3  80 
980  80 

1466  00 

20  00 

20  83 

222  45 

6198 

812  60 

0yer 

OibflOD „ 

Haywood — 

813  52 

3070  66 
£161  81 

3071  87 

* ""  ***** 

Totel ». 

94219  60 

94447  00 

9325  26 

99930  86 

FOURTEENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


T.  J.  PLIPPBN. 


J.  J.  Dupuy. 


Payette ~ 

Hardeman -.. 

Lauderdale.......... 

^pton 

695  52 
1391  86 
91)6  73 
627  89 

48  00 
208  00 
112  00 
106  00 

565  40 

587  40 

649  00 

1064  40 

102  50 

96  2:-> 

97  .'0 
55  00 

nil  42 
2283  51 
17<fi23 
J 853  29 

Total 

93^22  CO 

9174  00 

92866  20 

935125 

97213  45 

FIFTEENTH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 
,      (Shelby  County.) 


MeraphU  Court,  J.  M.  GREEN. 
Bartlett  Court,  T.  D.  BLDRIDQB. 

0.  P.M. 

TURNBR. 

yenphifl 

Rartlett    

11417  16 
540  91 

2349  50 
104  00 

3572  60 
928  60 

544  00 
30  00 

9574  00 

17883  26 
1603  51 

Total — 

911958  07 

92453  50 

94501  20 

919486  77 
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U  1 — Tabular  Statement  shotoing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 
on  account  of  Oriminal  Prosecutiontf — Continued, 


SIXTEENTH   JUDICIAL   CIRCUIT. 


Jndges. 
D.  K.  YOUNG. 


J.  M 


Attjs-Gen'l. 
D.  MITCHBLL. 


V 

COUNTIES. 

Fees  of  Clerka  and 
other  Officers,  in- 
cladinff    Witness 
Fees. 

1 

5^ 

i 

1 

i 

TOTAL. 

Anderson 

Campbell 

Cumberland 

S784  93 

1193  64 

17  25 

226  81 

402  86 

1016  35 

104  62 

286  85 

963  00 
113  00 

$95  20 
829  00 

37  00 
163  00 

94  20 
41100 

21380 

916  00 
6175 
21  00 
5100 
24  00 

106  00 

41  2P 

9989  13 

1699  39 

75  25 

Fentress 

iV'66 

47  00 

69  00 

900 

54  00 

483  84 

Morgan 

Overton ,. , 

567  56 
1602  35 

Piokett 

Scott 

113  62 
595  90 

Totel 

94034  84 

1398  00 

91343  20 

935100 

96127  04 

C.W.TYLER. 

R.H. 

BURN  BY. 

Montgomery 

Houston  „ 

2252  72 
148  53 

315  50 
46  00 

2107  40 

255  00 
40  50 

4930  62 
235  03 

Totel 

$2401  26 

936150 

92107  40 

9295  50 

9516'>  65 

M.  L.  HALL. 

D.  D.  ANDERSON. 

Knox 

6862  02 

806  00' 

2779  00 

615  00 

11062  02 

SUPREME  COURTS. 

Fees  of  Clerks,  Witnesses,  et  al.,  E»ist  Tennessee 92432  44 

Fees  of  Clerks,  Witnesses,  et  al..  Middle  Tennessee 5304  93 

Fees  of  Clerks,  Witnesses,  et  al..  West  Tennessee 2158  72 


Total.. 


11 


RECAPITULATION. 


Fees  of  Clerks.  Witnesses,  et  al 990648  67 

Fees  of  District  Attorneys-General 12256  00 

Jail  Foes » 59286  00 

Boarding  Juries « 12147  26 

Totel 918423r04 
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(91) 


U  2 — ^Tabulab  Statement  ahowivg  the  amount  paid  to  each 
County  on  aecov/nt  of  Criminal  Prosecutions,  from  December 
20,  1883^  to  December  19,  1884,  arranged  according  to  Judi- 
cial Circuits. 


FIE8T  JUDICIAL  CIKCUIT. 
JudsM. 
NEWTON  BACKER. 

Attys-Oen'l. 
JOHN  FAtN. 

COUNTIES. 

Fees  of  Clerks  and 
other  Officers,  in- 
cluding   Witness 
Fees. 

1^ 

9 

i 

i 

S 
a 

TOTAL. 

Cteter -. 

Greene.^ 

HMCOOk 

fiAwkins 

«3n  75 
498  13 
387  50 

2082  71 

480:^.8 
91  69 
61134 

$40  00 
57(10 
27  00 
162  00 

64  00 

79  00 

8  70  20 
758  80 

71  60 
248  80 
423  60 
363  20 

43  80 
728  30 

$65  00 
235  00 
45  00 
190  00 
70  00 
38  20 

$186  95 
1548  93 
531  10 
2683  51 

JcklinsoQ  .- ~ - 

SalliTan 

Unicoi 

493  60 
P45  78 
135  49 

WMhinston - « 

150  00 

1598  64 

Total 

$4493  50 

8429  00 

12708  30 

$793  20 

$8424  00 

SEOC 
JAS.  G.  BOSS. 

)ND  JUD. 

[CIAL  CIl 

iCUIT. 

ALLB» 

r  S.  TATE. 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

Graiiiffer  .......m-... .••••••..•«•«•••••. 

Hamblen — 

Jefferson «.... 

Serier « 

UnioD — ~ 

886  65 
489  64 
393  88 
61136 
240  84 
676  70 
418  81 

36  00 
18  00 

n  00 

77  00 

37  00 
93  00 
1100 

183  40 
820  00 
360  60 
1088  20 
431  30 
794  21' 
24  60 

13152  30 

85  00 
90  00 
40  00 
213  07 
110  00 
125  00 
40  00 

119105 
917  64 
80r>48 

1939  63 
819  14 

1588  90 
494  41 

ToUl 

83617  88 

9283  00 

$703  07 

$ni6  25 

THIBD  JUDICIAL  aRCUIT.- 


S.  A.  B0GER8. 


M.  L.  MoCONNELL. 


Blount .....  .. .      ^ - 

545  64 
232  10 
549  33 
2993  54 

97  00 
39  00 
49  00 
155  00 

826  80 

6109  60 

85  40 

249  60 

52  00 

J 521  44 

London 

6:^  70 

Monroe -...^ 

Boaae ~. - 

60  00 
207  25 

743  73 
8605  39 

Total — 

$4320  61 

$340  00 

r271  40 

$319  25 

$12251  29 
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U  2 — Tabular  Statemekt  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 
on  aeoount  of  Criminal  Prosecutions — Continued, 


FOURTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


Jadffos. 
D.  CTREWHtTT. 


Attys-OenM. 
A.  L..SPBAR8. 


• 

COUNTIES. 

Fees  of  Clerks  and 
oih«»r  Officers,  in- 
o'udinR    Witness 
Fees. 

s 

1 

n 

i 

a 

1 

n 

TOTAL. 

Bledsoe 

$99  55 
767  55 

4269  88 
383  92 

2326  20 

1660  57 

39  62 

200  06 

393  16 

CI  85 

$    800 

118  00 
89100 
1160 
73  00 
96  00 
800 
31  00 
58  00 
10  00 

$    680 

286  40 
5040  40 
113  40 
876  80 
207  20 
142  20 

99  80 
369  80 

50  UO 

$114  36 

Bradley 

i*16  66 

216  38 
11  26 
73  75 
283  26 
750 
600 

1288  ao 

Hamilton 

10416  66 

James 

620  07 

McMinn 

2847  75 

Marion 

2247  02 

197  22 

poiiT. :. '. 

Beqaatchie 

33^86 
820  96 
111  85 

* 

Total 

$10191  26 

$1304  50 

$669180 

$712  48 

$18900  04 

FIFTH  JUDiaAL  CIRCUIT. 


N.  W.  MoCONNBLL. 


a.  B.  MURRAY. 


Clay 

BeKalb - 

Jackson 

242  97 
433  68 
1194  40 
280  39 
2.10  42 
320  f>8 
88  62 
350  68 

14  00 

58  00 
60  00 
34  00 
4i'00 

59  00 

15  00 
87  00 

400 

44  00 

201  00 

12  00 

43  00 

260  97 

158  20 

693  8$ 
1445  40 

Maoon 

13  20 
121  80 
4W20 

99  60 
373  20 

a*^  6^ 

Putnam 

Smith , 

464  22 
782  28 

Trou!>dale 

400 
47  00 

207  V2 

White :.:.::..:::: :::::::: 

80^  88 

Total 

$3161  24 

$316  00 

$1169  20 

$355  00 

$5001  44 

SIXTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


J.  J.  WILLIAMS. 


A.  B.  WOODARD. 


Coffee .' 

Frnnklin 

Grundy 

Lincoln - 

Mooro « 

VanBuren 

177  42 
1260  87 

174  17 
1408  42 

192  11 

?0  00 
139  00 

23  00 
204  00 

82  00 
2  50 

78  00 

103  80 
673  00 

n  20 
666  00 
265  60 

63  06 
216  60 

70  00 
46  00 
78  90 
175  00 
10  00 
80  00 
20(0 

381  22 
2107  87 

287  27 
2443  42 

499  71 
96  55 

W  arren 

516  84 

830  44 

Total 

$3719  83 

$->08  50 

$1988  25 

$428  90 

$6645  48 

SEVENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


ROBERT  CANTRELL. 


LILLARD  THOPMSON. 


Bedford 

446  66 
789  68 
140  15 

137  00 
26  00 
61  00 

646  60 
96  80 
248  00 

1128  15 

Cannon 

30  00 
500 

942  18 

Wilson 

454  15 

Total 

$1376  38 

$224  00 

$890  40 

$35  00 

$2524  7S 
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(  93  ) 

U  2 — ^Tabulak  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 
on  aceount  of  Criminal  Prosecutions^— Continued. 


EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


Jndgen. 
MATT.  W.  ALLBK. 


AttyS'Gen'l. 
W.  H.  WASeiKQTON. 


COUNTIES. 


DaTidfon 

Rather  ford.. 

Total .. 


17960  01 
9u4o:) 


.2SJ 


$1669  00 
216  OU 


$8864  €4        $1886  00 


P4 

.•3 


$5218  40 
1321  60 


$6535  00 


e 


$2755  00 
342  oO 


TOTAL. 


$17597  41 
2784  13 


$3097  50   $20581  54 


NINTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


WM.  S.  MoLBMORB. 


J.  H.  FU6SELL. 


Gilea 

805  76 
39:<09 
444  07 
3117  92 
976  60 

216  00 
7100 
68  50 
34."  00 
139  00 

1284  00 

90  60 

IW  80 

2912  00 

664  60 

100  00 

24^76 
^54  69 

Harshall 

847  60 

336  '.'ft 
6>00 

2417  ^7 
6:(-9  17 
1M5  20 

M»ary 

WUliamroa. 

Total 

$57H7  44 

$837  fC 

$6^09  00 

$848  7.^ 

$1%>S2  69 

J.  C.  STARK. 


TENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


B.  D.  BELL. 


Chenthain 

Dtekfon 

Ham ph reys   • 
RobcrtKon . — . 

Stewju-t 

SouiDer.......... 

ToUl 


108  36 
28:)  34 
161  ID 
fiOOOl 
863  55 
521  05 


$1928  41 


43  00 
34  00 
38  00 
70  00 
68  0() 
IfOOO 


$403  00 


167  20 

30  00 

28H80 

36(0 

496  40 

64  00 

377  80 

97  50 

231  20 

3l>00 

420  40 

$1984  80 

$247  50 

348  54 
642  14 
739  60 

ll'4«  n 
ms  75 

ItUl  45 


$4563  71 


ELEVENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


T.  P.  BATSMAN. 


M.  H.  MEEKS. 


Ohtf  cer  . *» -r ,— ,., 

67  84 
88  40 
14  25 
122  73 
169  65 

256  53 
25  00 
194  78 

I 
27  00... 

9  00... 

3  00... 
18  00 
20  00. 

'27  OO"* 

6  00  ... 

94  54 

I)e«iiiiir...~.».-. 

500 

52  40 

Urdin .^.- 

lenderaon.. >...... 

ioolo 

438  40 

17  25 
240  73 

liekman -. - 

LtWM 

142  50 

""moo 

770  55 

UtSAWj — 

^erry...^ .•»-. 

754  13 
31  00 

27  00 

113  60 



335  38 

Total 

$888  88 

$137  00' 

1047  60 

$322  60 

$2295  98 
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U  2 — Tabular  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 
on  aceouni  of  Oriminal  Proaecutiona — Continued. 


TWELFTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


Jadees. 
CLINTON  ADKN. 


AttyB-Gen'l. 
J.  E.  JONES. 


• 

COUNTIES. 

Fees  of  Clerks  and 
other  Officers,  in- 
claiiing    Witness 
Fees. 

s 

5^ 

1 

•-> 

2 

TOTAL. 

BentoD* 

$  515  47 
282  99 
1293  6( 
83  55 
409  68 
1265  »i 

$36  00 
43  00 
56  00 
21  00 

1:5  00 
130  00 

$560  40 
a58  8p 
702  ») 
13  80 
586  20 
236  00 

$123  50 
63  00 
310  85 

$1235  S7 

Carroll 

Henry « 

Lake 

7.^79 

2368  09 

118  35 

Obion 

29  25 
175  60 

1160  13 

Weakley 

1806  83 

Total 

$3855  66 

$42100 

$2457  80 

$692  10 

$7426  56 

THIRTEENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 
JOHN  P.  CARTHBL. 


D.O.THOMAS. 


Crockett 

Dyer 

Gibson ~.. 

Haywood 

346  08 
513  77 

1186  31 
7-26  62 

1219  34 

64  00 
134  00 
196  00 
126  00 
164  Ou 

372  00 
473  80 
66S00 
566  40 
1741  40 

43  33 
164  65 
169  65 

60  66 
194  40 

825  41 
1286  22 
2219  96 
1479  68 

Madison 

3319  14 

Totol ~ 

$3992  12 

$684  00 

$3821  60 

$632  69 

$9130  41 

FOURTEENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


T.  J.  FLIPPIN. 


J.  J.  DUPUY. 


Fayette 

1154  78 
1130  51 
639  68 
1116  26 

108  50 
182  00 
108  00 
174  00 

650  20 
700  00 
662  60 
635  20 

160  00 
80  00 
90  00 

235  00 

2078  48 

Ha.deman 

Lauderdale 

209i51 
1500  28 

Tipton 

2060  46 

ToUl 

$4041  23 

$572  50 

$•2648  00 

$5^00 

$7726  73 

FIFTEENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 
(Shelby  County.) 

A.  H.  DOUGLAS,  Memphis  Conrt. 
T.  D.  BLDRIDGE,  Bartlett  Court. 


G.  P.  M.  TURNER. 


Memphis -»^ 

Bartlett 

11223  94 
1022  85 

209100 
17100 

4388  Oi) 
848  80 

787  00 
316  00 

19080  94 
2368  15 

ToUl - 

$12246  29 

$2862  00 

$5236  80 

$1103  00 

$21448  09 
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U  2 — Tabular  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  each  County 
on  account  of  Oriminal  Prosecutions — Continued. 


SIXTEENTH  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT. 


Jadges. 
K.  YOUNG. 


COUNTIES. 


Anderson — ..... 

Campbell 

Cumberlaad .... 
Fentress — ....« 

Morgan..... 

Orerton 

Pickett 

SeoU.. 

Total 

C.  W.  TYLBR. 


1-2  8 

2-.-S 

s. 

11^ 

S 

^h 

6S 

i 

mt 

11 

Ph 

£SoP^ 

5« 

ei 

73195 

66  00 

29  80 

1142  55 

91  00 

247  80 

38  26 

500 

13  00 

679  12 

33  00 

218  60 

734  83 

65  00 

168  00 

1455  87 

53  60 

110  00 

163  16 

10  00 

63  60 

619  39 

70  00 

327  00 

15465  12 

$383  50 

$1177  80 

Attys-Oen'l. 
H.  B.  LINDSAY. 


& 
2 


300 
16  00 

Si  2» 
2175 
81  00 
38  25 
95  00 

$806  25 


TOTAL. 


820  75 

1497^5 

56  26 

881  97 

989  68 
1700  37 

273  00 
111139 


$7832  67 


R.  H.  BURNBY. 


Montcromery 

Houston  ~ 


Total.. 


M.  L.  HALL. 


1732  39 
583  03 


$2315  42 


415  00 
60  00 


2521  00 
296  40 


$476  OOl       $2817  40 


390  00 
84  00 


$474  00 


6058  39 
1023  43 


$6081  k2 


D.  D.  ANDERSON. 


Knox-... — 


12945  91 


1542  00 


4016  401 


1055  00        19559  31 


SUPREME  COURTS. 

Fees  of  Clerks  and  other  Offioers,  Bast  Tennessee $4019  40 

Fees  of  Clerks  and  other  Officers,  Middle  Teoneasee 6843  45 

Fees  of  Clerks  and  other  Officers,  West  Tennessee 2662  02 


Total $13524  87 

RECAPITULATION. 

Fees  of  Clerks,  Witnesses,  etal $93160  22 

Fees  of  District  Attorneys- General 13607  50 

Jail  Fees 61923  85 

Boarding  Jurors 12691  19 


Total « $181382  76 
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W — Tabular  Statement  Bhowing  amounts  due  by  delinquenU 
December  19,  1884 — Continued. 

Trnstees I     6,971  94 

Revenue  Collectors 289,191  05 

County  Court  Clerks 16,785  90 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 830  92 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 605  32 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 1,957  27— $316,342  40 

1865 .-. $  14,967  30 

1866 11,491  67 

1867 122,508  28 

1868 23,664  81 

1869 51,768  27 

1870 5,608  94 

1871 19,502  50 

1872 31,922  35 

1873 9,307  14 

1874 6,266  04 

1875 .-. 8,237  78 

1876 666  80 

1877 1,174  31 

1878 4  76 

1879 1,698  98 

1880 252  33 

1881 3,475  96 

1882.... 676  32 

1883 1,957  27 

1884 1,190  59 


/ 


J316.342  40 


Total  amount  doe  by  delinquents  Dec.  19,  1882 |347,918  92 

Total  amount  due  by  delinquents  Deo.  19,  1884 316,342  40 

Reduction  since  Dec.  19,  1882 f  31,576  62 
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The  bonds  taken  ap  have  all  been  cancelled  and  filed  away  each 
month,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  certificates  of  the  Gover- 
nor 


lo  His  Exodlency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor : 

Dear  Sib:  In  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
Bonds  with  coupojis  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me« 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  OcmptrolUr. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and 
numbers,  and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto 
attached,  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March 
15,  1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the 
same,  put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away,  in  the  Comptroller's 
o£5ce. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Oovemor. 

September  1, 1883. 


To  His  ExceUenetf  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor : 

Dear  Sib:  In  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  OomptrolUr. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled  as  required  by  Act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

October  1,  1883. 


To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor  : 
Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15,  1883, 1 
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herewith  sabmit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached,  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  an<^  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
pat  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

November  1,  1883. 


To  His  ExceUeney  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor  : 

Deab  Sir:  In  obedience  to   the   Act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  GomptrolUr. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20, 1883.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packag:es,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

December  1, 1883. 

To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor : 

Deab  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15,  1883,   I 

herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 

bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  ComptroUer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the  . 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
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bers,  and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
taohedy  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  188S.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 
January  1,  1884. 

To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oavemor  : 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the   Act   passed    March  15,  1883, 1 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully. 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and 
numbers,  and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto 
attached,  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March 
15,  1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the 
same,  put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's 
office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

February  1,  1884. 


To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor: 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15,  1883, 1 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds,  with  coupons  attached,  which  has  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  OomptroUer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and 
numbers,  and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto 
attached,  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March 
15,  1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the 
same,  put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's 

office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 
March  1,  1884. 
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To  His  JExoellenoy  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor  : 

Dear  Sib:  Id  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15^  1883^  I 
herewith  sabmit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached^  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Complroller's  of- 
fice. 

WM.  ,B.  BATE,  Governor. 

Apxil  J,  1884. 

To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B,  Bate,  Oovemor: 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  Act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds,  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  OmptroUer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  Act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

May  1, 1884. 

To  H%8  ExceUency  Wm.  B,  Bate,  Oovemor : 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
hercMrith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination,  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  GomptroUer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
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bers^  and  fiod  eaoh  of  them,  together  with  the  conpons  thereto  at- 
taclied,  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state,  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptoller's  o£Gice. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Oovemor. 
June  1,  1884. 

To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor: 

DfiAR  Sir  :  In  obedience  to  an  act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination,  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification  with  the  letters  and  num* 
bers,  and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defiiced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state,  thatthesame, 
put  up  in  packages,  bave  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  office, 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

July  1, 1884. 

To  His  Excelieney  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor: 

Dear  Sir  :  In   obedience  to  an  act  passed  March  15,  1833,  J 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  foUowine 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state,  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

August  1,  1884. 


To  HU  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor : 
Dear  Sir  :  In  obedience  to  an  act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
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herewith  submit  for  joar  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Qmptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  16| 
1883,  and  approved  March  20, 1883.  I  further  state,  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

September  1,  1884. 

To  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor : 

DeabSir:  In  obedience  to  an  act  passed   March  16,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  15, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20,  1883.  I  further  state  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

October  1,  1884. 

To  His  Excetlency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor:' 

DjSAbSir:  In  obedience  to  an  act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully,   . 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at* 
tached,  defaced  and  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  15, 
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« 

1883^  and  approved  March  20,  1883.     I  further  state,  that  the  same, 
.  put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 
November  1,  1884. 

/  — — •— 
lo  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor  : 

Dear  Sib:  In  obedience  to  an  act  passed  March  15,  1883,  I 
herewith  submit  for  your  inspection  and  examination  the  following 
bonds  with  coupons  attached,  which  have  been  cancelled  by  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  PICKARD,  Comptroller. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  l;iave  examined  and  verified  each  of  the 
bonds  bearing  the  foregoing  classification,  with  the  letters  and  num- 
bers, and  find  each  of  them,  together  with  the  coupons  thereto  at- 
tached, defaced  aud  cancelled,  as  required  by  act  passed  March  16, 
1883,  and  approved  March  20, 1883.  I  further  state,  that  the  same, 
put  up  in  packages,  have  been  filed  away  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor. 

December  1, 1884. 


UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


Bonds. 


Union  Bank  Bonds 

Naahville&SholbyT.  P.  Co.    } 

Lebanon  &  NashviUe  T.  P.  Co... 
Laffrange  k  MeniBhis  R.  R.  Go... 

Bank  Tennessee  Bonds 

White  *'  A  "  Bonds 

White  *'  B  "  Bonds 

White  •*  C  "  Bonds 

White  (no  letter)  Bonds 

White  •'  C"  Capitol  Bonds 

White  ••  F  "  Capitol  Bonds 

White  (no  letter)  Bonds 

White  (no  letter)  Bonds 

Green  (no  letter)  Bonds 

(ireen  •*B"  Bonds 

Green  '•0"  Bonds 

White  ••  D  "  Bonds 

Compromise  11,000  Bonds 

Compromise  |500  Bonds 

Green  "  F  "  Bonds 


No.  Bonds. 


Amount- 


66  for 
Ifor 


125 

$1.0(0 

$  666 

2 

12 

17 

HI 

3853 

690 

1 

2 

59 
9 
261 
1060 
248 
102 

4918 
574 
1665 


00! 

66! 


I   125.000 


2,000 

12«000 

•      17,000 

111,000 

3,853,000 

690  000 

1.000 

2.000 

59,000 

9.000 

251.000 

1.080,000 

248.000 

102,000 

869.000 

4.918.000 

277.000 

1.565,00p 


Interest 
Estimated  from 


Jan.  1,  '63 

Jan.  25, '61 

May  21,  '61 

March  18.  '64.... 

May  7.  '68 

Jan.,  '71,  6  per 
Jan.,  '76,  6  per 
Jan.,  '76,  6  per 
Jan..  '68.  6  per 
Jan.,  '70,  6  per 
Jan.,  '72,  6  per 
Jan.,  '72,  6  per 
Jan.,  '76.  6  per 
Jan.,  '76,  6  per 
I  Jan.,  '76,  6 per 
I  Jan.,  '76.  6  per 
'  Jan.,  '76.  6  per 
Jan.,  '82,  3  per 
Jan.,  '82,  3  per 
Jan.,  '76,  6  per 


Total.. 


Total  Am't. 


I.  269,375 

146,665 

4,350 

24,600 

38,600 

188,700 

6,049.210 

1,083,300 

1.850 

3.500 

105.020 

16.020 

393.071 

1,695,600 

439,360 

160,140 

1,863,380 

5,665.700 

595,610 

2,457.050 


120,695.861 
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Office  op  State  Treasureb,  1 

Nashville,  Dec.  20, 1884.  / 

lb  His  ExoeUeTicyy  William  B.  Bate,  Oovemor  of  Tennessee: 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  herewith  submit  my  report  as 

State  Treasurer  for  two  years,  ending  with  December  19,  1884 : 

Balance  Cash  in  Treasury  Bee.  19, 1882 $  508,015  08 

Cash  received  into  the  Treasury  from  Dec.  20, 1882, 

to  Dec.  31, 1882 57,069  66 

Cash  received  into  the  Treasury  from  Jan.  1, 1883,  to 

Jan.  5, 1883..   •  38,254  15 

Cash  received  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  error 

reported  by  EUiston  to  Investigating  (Committee..  1  74 

TotalCash S  603,340  62 

Amount  paid  out  on  Comptroller's   Warrants  from 

Dec.  20, 1882,  to  Dec.  31, 1882,  inclusive $     16,146  50 

Amount  paid  out  on  Comptroller's  Warrants  from 

Jan.  1, 1883,  to  Jan.  5, 1883,  inclusive 47,786  77 

Total  Dbbursements.. $     63,933  27 

Balance  Cash  in  Treasury  Jan.  6, 1883 $  539,407  34 

Of  the  above  balance  there  .was  turned  over  to  me,  as 
'^asurer,  by  the  Investigating  Committee,  on 
Jan.  18,  1883 $  246,790  76 

Gash  received  into  the  Treasury  from  Jan.  18, 1883, 

to  Dec.  19, 1884,  inclusive 2,099,563  18 

Total  Cash $2,346,353  94 

disbursements. 

Amount  paid  out  on  Comptroller's  Warrants  from 

Jan.  18, 1883,  to  Dec.  19, 1884 1,701,139  11 

Balance  Cash  in  Treasury  Dec.  20, 1884 ^    $  645,214  83 

This  balance  consists,  in  part,  of  Certificates  issued  for 

the  Bank  of  Tennessee  (new  issue)  money  re-. 

ceived  for  Taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  State, 

amounting  to  the  sum  of S  131,263  00 

There  was  used  hi  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  acting 

under  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the 

Governor  and  Attorney-General,  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  127  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of 

$1,000  each,  with  interest  coupons  from 

ordered  to  be  sold  b^  a  decree  of  the  Chancery 

Court  at  NashvUle,  m  the  case  of  the  State  of 

Tennessee  vs.  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Bailroad 

Company,  et  al.,  the  sum  of 10,386  95    $    141,649  95 

Actual  Cash  Balance  Dec.  20, 1884 $    503,564  88 

The  Tables  following  will  show  the  monthly  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements ;  the  sources  from .  which  funds  have  been  received, 
and  the  accounts  upon  which  they  have  been  paid  out. 
Very  respectfully, 

Atha  Thomas,  Treasurer. 
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REMA-RKS. 


In  order  to  reduce  the  aooount  to  the  actual  cash  in  the  Treasury 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  direct  that  the  Treasurer 
receive  a  pay  warrant  for  the  $131,263  certificates  for  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee  Money  (New  Issue)  received  for  taxes  and  dues  to  the 
State ;  also,  that  a  pay  warrant  issue  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
for  the  $10,386.96  used  by  him  in  the  redemption  of  the  127  State 
of  Tennessee  bonds ;  and  these  bonds,  which  are  on  special  deposit 
in  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Nashville,  should  be  ordered  by 
the  Ijegislature  to  be  cancelled. 

Of  the  deficit  of  $292,616.58  in  the  former  Treasurer's  accounts, 
as  shown  by  this  report,  there  has  been  collected  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury  anew  upon  receivable  warrants  the  sum  of  $13,976.39. 
There  are  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Treasurer  four  bills  of  ex- 
change for  $500  each,  dated  January  5,  1883,  drawn  by  the  State 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans  on  the  National  Park  Bank  of  New 
Tork,  payable  to  Van  Leer  Polk,  and  by  him  endorsed  in  blank. 

These  bills  of  exchange  were  received  by  the  State  Treasurer 
through  your  Excellency  from  the  captors  of  the  former  State 
Treasurer,  and  the  same  were  promptly  presented  to  the  National 
Park  Bank  for  payment,  which  was  refused.  These  bills  were  pro- 
tested in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  then  returned  to  the  State 
Treasurer.  The  same  bills  were  then  presented  to  the  State  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  and  payment  demanded,  but  refused.  It  is 
proper  for  the  Legislature  to  direct  what  shall  be  done  with  these 
bills  of  exchange. 

The  State  Treasurer  in  April,  1883,  received  from  Jesse  6.  Wal- 
lace, attorney  for  the  State,  under  a  decree  in  the  case  of  State  «• 
J.  £.  Rust,  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Nashville,  the  folio  wing  assets 
or  funds : 

Bank  of  Tennessee  Money ! $  2,182  00 

Bank  of  Chattanooga  Money 40  00 

Bills  on  other  Banks 23  00 

Three  State  of  Tennessee   Bonds,  $1,000  each,  5  per 

cent.  Numbers  395,  424,  396,  white  "A," 3,000  00 

Detached  Coupons  of  Tennessee  State  Bonds 27,000  00 

United  States  Currency 25 
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These  funds  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  proper  to  state^  of  the  actual  cash  balance  of  $603^566.48 
re  ported  in  the  Treasury  on  the  20th  day  of  Decern ber,  1884^  there 
is  one  item  of  $21^141.41  deposit  in  the  Mechanics'  Bank  or 
Mechanics'  National  Bank  of  Knozville.  This  sum  was  receipted 
for  to  the  former  Treasurer  as  being  on  deposit  in  one  of  these 
banks.  The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  found  to  have  become  extinct, 
and  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank  refused  to  honor  the  Treasurer's 
check  therefor.  Thereupon  suits  were  instituted  in  the  Chancery 
Court  at  Knoxville,  in  the  name  of  the  State^  upon  the  bond  given 
by  the  Mechanics'  Bank  as  a  State  depository,  and  against  the 
Mechanics'  National  Bank  of  Knoxville  for  this  sum.  These  suits 
are  still  pending. 

The  attention  of  your  Excellency  is  called  to  the  general  appro- 
priation act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  being  chapter  259  of  the 
acts  of  1883,  and  approved  March  SO,  1883.  In  it  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  Government  from 
Marcli  19,  1883,  to  March  19, 1885,  while  the  preceding  Legisla- 
ture had  made  appropriations  for  current  expenses  up  to  December 
19,  1882,  thus  leaving  the  current  expenses  for  one-quarter  of  a 
year  unprovided  for. 

There  is  attached  to  this  report  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  the 
report  of  the  Governor,  Treasurer  and  Comptroller,  who  were  di- 
rected, by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  29, 1883,  to 
prepare  and  issue  certificates  for  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  Money 
(new  issue).  Reference  is  here  made  to  that  report  for  the  amount 
of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  Money  (new  issue)  taken  up  and  can- 
celled, and  the  amount  of  certificates  issued. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  able  to  report 
that  all  warrants  against  the  State  have  been  promptly  paid  on  pre- 
sentation, and  that  there  is  at  present  in  the  Treasury  a  fund  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  appropriations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ATHA  THOMAS,  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  ISSUE  FUNDING  BOARD. 


There  were  presented  to  the  "  New  Inue ''  Fanding  Board, 
to  be  funded  into  certificates  of  the  State,  Bank  of  Ten- 
nessee (''New  Issae'')  notes  of  the  denomination  of  $5 
and  upwards  the  sum  of $631,804  68 

Of  this  amount  there  was  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Experts 
the  sum  of « \. I    2,646  40 

Notes  of  the  "Old  Issue"  of  the  Bank  returned  to  the 
owners  thereof 2,160  00         4,806  40 

Total  amount "  New  Issue  "  notes  funded  into  certificates,  |626,998  28 

Balance  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer  in  making  proper 
diyision  of  certificates  in  exchange  of  '^  New  Issue"  notes.  46  72 

1627,045  00 
The  following  certi^cates  have  been  issued  for  the  above  amounts — 
Nos.  3  to  5,600,  both  inc.,  of  $20  denomination,  $100  each ..$559,800  00 
Nos.  1  to  2,328,  both  inc.,  of   $5  denomination,    $25  each..    58,200  00 
Nos.  1  to  1,809,  both  inc.,  of   $1  denomination,     $5  each..      9,045  00  $627,045  00 


Tabui«as  Statement,  Showing  Amount  of  Gertyioales  of  Indebtedness  issued  in  lieu 
of  the  Torhett  Jbsrue,  Bonk  of  Termesaee  Money,  redeemed  as  provided  tmder  Acts  of 
1883/  and  the  amomU  of  Qeriifioaiee  receixed  to  December  20,  1884,  and  the  amourU 
outstanding  December  20,  1884,  arranged  aeeording  to  series  : 


Amaoni  isaned  to  and 
ineliid'ffDeo.19,1884. 

Amount  reoeived  into 
Stato  TreMory  to  and 
inelnd'ff  Dec.  19, 1884. 

Bal.  outstanding  Deo. 
20,  18M - 


Series 

A 

Due    Oct. 

1883. 


$125,409  09 

81.306  00 
44,103  00 


Series 

B 

Dne    Oct. 

1884. 


$125,409  00 

16,861  00 
108,548  00 


Series 

C 

Dne    Oct, 

1885. 


$125,409  00 

3,389  00 
122,020  00 


Series 

D 

Due    Got. 

1886. 


$125,409  00 

8,647  00 
116.762  00 


Series 

B 

Dne    Oct. 

1887. 


$125,409  00 

21,060  00 
104,349  00 


Total. 


$627,045  00 

181,263  00 
495,782  00 


There  was  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  by  T.  W.  Wrenne,  C.  <&  M, 
under  act  of  last  General  Assembly,  $150,222  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  "New 
Issue "  notes,  which  were  cancelled,  as  provided  by  said  act. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

WM.  B.  BATE, 
P.  P.  PICKARD. 
ATHA  THOMAS, 

New  ]^8ue  Funding  Board. 
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Statement  of  Receipts /rom  January  18,  1883,  to  December  19, 

1884,  inchmve. 


Balance  on  band  January  18,  1883.. 
Ileoei{>t8  from  January  18,  1883,  to 

January  31,  1883,  inclusive, 

Receipts  for  February .... 

"     Marcb 

"     April 

"     May 

"     June  

"    July 

August    

September 

"    October 

"     November 

"     December 


a 
u 
a 
t( 
(( 
(t 
a 
a 
it 
it 


1884. 

Receipts  for  January 

"  February 

"  Marcb 

"  April 

"  May 

"  June 

"  July 

"  August 

"  September ;.. 

"  October  , 

"  November 

"  December  1  to  19,  incl'e 


« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
« 
<. 

« 


%  79,010  01 
130,004  41 
71,731  16 
62,625  42 
72,924  29 
37,381  84 
63,236  67 
51,580  47 
41,162  75 
46,556  91 
76,573  22 
121,798  17 


186,667  60 

216,167  01 

189,187  29 

116,976  12 

67,070  09 

60,750  87 

88,487  73 

38,348  11 

52,213  77 

73,647  27 

50,379  64 

115,182  46 


%  246,790  76 


844,486  22 

9 


1,255,077  96 


$2,346,353  94 
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STATiOfKNT  OF  DiBBUBSEMENTS  from  January  18,  1883,  to  Decem- 
ber 19,  1884,  indunve. 


Disbanements  from  January  18, 1883 

to  Janaary  31,  1883,  inoluaive 

Disbarsements  for  Febrnarr 

"  "   March 

"  "   April 

"  "   May 

«  "  June 

"  "   July 

'      "   August 

"  "   September 

"  "  October 

"  "   November 

"  "   December 

1884. 

Disbursen^ents  for  January 

"  "   February 

"   March 

"  "   April 

"  "   May 

"  "   June 

"  "   July 

"  "  August 

"  "  September 

■"  "   October 

"   November 

"             "  Dec.  ltol9,incl'e 

Balance  on  baud  Dec.  20,  1884 


%  63,636  90 
50,001  70 
61,313  23 

137,633  47 
33,572  78 
73,000  39 

112,128  52 
66,518  55 
68,656  28 
S4,492  60 
35,852  44 
64,624  70 


166,729  36 
53,025  32 
46,654  05 
61,326  08 
48,430  25 
56,365  10 

196,848  51 
47,820  42 
78,778  15 
67.396  57 
47.040  82 
50,293  92 


I  791,430  66 


I  909,708  66 
645,214  83 


12,346,353  94 
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RecapitxtIjATIOK  .OF  Receipts  for  two  years,  beginning  January 
18, 1883,  and  ending  with  December  19,  1884,  inclusive. 


Revenue  Collectors ; 

Trustees  

RedemptioD  of  Lands  by  Clerks,  etc... 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks  

Criminal  Court  Clerks ;. 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Railroads,  State  Tax 

Insurance  Companies,  State  Tax 

Telegraph  Companies,  State  Tax 

Express  Companies,  State  Tax 

Banks,  State  Tax 

Lessees  Penitentiary 

State  Prosecutions  (Refunded) 

Funding  Board  (Refunded) 

Legislative  Expense,  Mis.,  (Refunded) 
Enumeration  of  Voters  (Refunded)... 

Public  Printing  (Refunded) 

Interest  State  Debt 

Bur^u  Ag.,  Sta.,  Mines  and  Im'g'n.. 

M.  T.  Polk  Account 

Court  of  Referees  Expense  (Refund'd) 
Dyersburg  &  Miss.  R.,  Turnpike  & 

P.  R.  Co 

State  Tax,  Mutual  Insurance  Agents. 
State  Penit'y  (sale  of  old  property)... 
Sale  of  MoMinnville  &  Man.  R.  R.... 

Insurance  Fees 

Supreme  Court  Reports 


$   9,452  13 

884,828  60 

79,700  51 

642,908  96 

35,956  62 

9,513  30 

23,274  33 

10,685  09 

1,356  97 

138,630  43 

53,205  00 

1,500  62 

8,273  70 

9,100  00 

156,318  11 

68  56 

264  00 

10  00 

1  00 
699  56 
495  00 
699  36 

13,976  39 

2  00 

465  66 

30  00 

100  60 

3,974  30 

14,059  00 

13  50 


12,099,563  18 


{$2,099,563  18 
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Recapitulation  of  Disbubsements  for  two  yeara,  beginning  Jan. 
18^  1883^  and  ending  with  December  19,  1884,  inclvMve. 


Snpreme  Court  Reports « 

8tsta  Prosecutions 

Arresting  FogitiTes 

Lonatio  to  Asylnm 

Execotire  Salary 

Judicial  Salary > ^ 

OflBoers  of  Penitentiary  Salary 

Attorney-General  and  Reporter's  Salary 

A4jatant-General  Salary  > 

Soperintendent  Hospital  Insane,  (Mid.  Tenn.)  Salary^ 

Librarian  Salary 

Assistant- Librarian  Salary 

Soperintendent  of  Capitol- ^ 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  OflSce 

Clerk  Hire,  Secretary  of  State's  Office ~ 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  Office 

Bxpense,  Executire 

Expense,  Supreme  Court. 

Bxpense,  Library 

Bxpense,  Public  Arms 

Bxpense.  Capitol » 

Expense,  Fundinir  Board 

Bxpense,  Legislatire,  per  diem  and  mileage 

Bxi>ense,  Legislatire,  Miscellaneous 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Bxpense,  Comptroller's  Office „ 

Expense,  Secretary  of  State's  Office 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Bxpense,  bank  of  Tennessee,  **New  Issue" 

Bxpense,  Railroad  Commissioners'  Office 

Batlroad  Assessment. 

Bnumeration  of  Voters , 

Public  Printing -.., 

Publishing  Ooremor's  Proclamations.. 

Publishing  Acts 

Tax  Aggregates 

Express  Charges 

Court  of  Referees  Salary - : 

Railroad  Commissioners'  Salary 

Land  Sales- 

Interest  Sute  Debt 

Interest  Spencer  T.  Hunt  Fund , 

Interest  School  Fund ^.. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction  Salary 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Middle  Tennessee 

Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Bast  Tennessee 

Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Statistics,  Mines  and  Immigration.. 

Sute  Board  of  Health 

sute  Normal  College 

Tennessee  Money,  **N«w  Issue,"  Attorneys'  Fees 

Tennessee  Money,  "Old  Issue,"  Caneelled 

Treasurer  Warrants,  Cancelled 

Refunded  Rerenue - 

Tennessee  Money,  "New  Issue" 

Removal  of  Penitentiary 

Fees  of  SecreUnr  of  SUte 

Pension  to  Blind. -^ 

Sute  Penitentiary  Building,  Repairs,  etc 

Bealp  Account....... 

Jackson  SUtue  PedesUl 


S72  96 

S96  08 

966  50 

507  48 

194  76 

949  21 

308  03 

300  00 

M3  33 

MO  00 

S33  20 

J58  19 

750  00 

4,639  92 

1,725  00 

1.890  24 

958  18 

931  87 

14.690  12 

499  731 

70  06 

8.429  48i 

11,458  64 

51,871  96 

5,517  13 

719  48 

1,276  65 

874  05 

8,850  87 

4.610  12 

3,629  74 

456  20 

91  10 

4129 

04  01 

H155 

43  50 

!21  50 

173  00 

158  82 

99  78 

!88  00 

141  42 

88  32 

16  30 

72  83 

50  00 

00  00 

48  08 

31  29 

00  00 

6r>  ._ 

4166 

25  00 

166  00 

900 

4,510  45 

4.529  50 

218  45 

1.106  30 

1,580  00 

4,377  20 

400 

2,000  00 


11,701,139  11 
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Rboapitulation  of  Receipts  fbom  January  18  to  Jamvaby 
31,  1883,  (inclusive). 


Trustees 

Revenue  Collectors 

Cbunty  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Lessees  State  Penitentiary 

State  Tax  from  Banks. 

Bailroad  State  Tax 

M.T.  Polk  Account 

State  Tax  from  Insuirance  Companies. 
Redemption  of  Lands 


$36,430  60 

300  00 

9,243  67 

1,606  44 

1,664  86 

402  78 

64  12 

6,380  66 

3,000  00 

11,122  76 

3,467  60 

2,869  78 

2,687  96 


♦79,010  01 


$79,010  01 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(  13) 

becapituuktion    of  dibbursementb   from  january   18  to 
January  31,  1883,  (inclusive). 


State  Prosecutions 

$13,541  72 

260  00 

2,499  96 

666  62 

166  26 

213  83 

93  33 

41  66 

41  66 

4,117  60 

26,917  46 

10  00 

144  00 

4,400  00 

1,900  00 

9,000  00 

400  80 

26  00 

33  46 

69  74 

78  78 

36  26 

10  00 

Arrestinfir  Fniri ti ves 7. 

SnlfiripR.  Jiid iftial 

S&lsries.  Hxecutive 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,^  Adjutant- General.... 

Salaries.  Assistant  Librarian 

Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Interest  State  Debt 

Interest  School  Fund 

Expense  Secretary  of  State's  Office... 

Expense  Supreme  Court 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School 

State  Normal  Collesre 

Bureau  A^;.,  Stat,  Mines  and  Im'g'n.. 
Public  Pnntincr. 

Tennessee  Money  "  new  issue  '^  expense 
Snnreme  Court  Renorts 

Refunded  Revenue 

Enumeration  of  Voters 

Tax  a  crflrrAflrfitA 

Land  Sales 

$63,636  90 
16,374  11 

Excess  of  Receints 

\ 

$79,010  01 

Balance  in  Treasury  January  18,  1883 $246,790  76 

Receipts  from  Jan.  18  to  Jan.  31,  1883,  (inclusive) 79,010  01 

$325,800  77 
Disbursements  from  Jan.  18  to  Jan.  31, 1883,  (inclusive)     63,635  90 

Balance  in  Treasury  February  1, 1883 $262,164  87 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(14) 
Recapitulation  of  Receipts  foe  Febbuaby,  1883. 


Trustees 

Revenue  Collectors 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 

M.  T.  Polk  Account 

Redemption  of  Lands 

Interest  State  Debt 

State  Tax  Insurance  Companies. 
Funding  Board  Expense 


$73,999  96 

4,529  79 

36,185  30 

980  29 

575 

141 
.2,718 
4,791 

495 
6,322  69 

264  00 


50 
68 
89 
31 
00 


♦130,004.41 


$130,004  41 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(15) 

BECAPITUIiATION  OF  DieBnBSKHEJ7TS   FOR  FeBBDABT,  1883. 


State  Prosecutions 

♦16,010  95 
5,277  78 
780  84 
260  00 
166  26 
500  00 

349  99 
60  00 
60  00 
62  50 
75  00 

300  00 

70  16 

16  00 

62  00 

1,698  75 

350  59 
36 

89  87 

611  23 

13,658  81 

216  42 

4  00 
13  99 

126  00 

94  65 

18  75 

9,890  00 

113  94 
98  00 

5  89 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Bxecutive 

Salaries,  Att'y  Gen'l  and  Reporter... 

Salaries,  Snpt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Li  brarian , . . .  • 

Salaries,  OflScers  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

Salaries.  Sunt,  of  CaDitol 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

EiXDense.  Treasurer's  Office 

£zpense,  ComDroller's  Office 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State's  0«Bce 

Ezpeose.  Common  Schools 

SiZnense.  Sunreme  Court 

Szoense.  Public  Arms 

BiXnense.  Szecutive 

SxDense.  Canitol 

Interest  School  Fund 

Interest  State  Debt 

Publishing  Governor's  Proclamation.. 
Enumeration  of  Voters 

Land  Sales 

Refunded  Revenue 

Tax  Afircrrefirates 

.■.•■.A.     ^A.^gA  VKMV^O     •••••••••••••....•••••••••• 

Arrestincr  ]r  ufiritives. .••.... 

Lunatics  to  Asylum ...•. 

Public  Printing.. 

Sunreme  Court  Rennrts 

$50,001  70 
80,002  71 

£xcess  of  Receints 

$130,004  41 

Balance  in  Treasury  February  1,  1883 $262,164  87 

Receipts  for  February,  1883 130,004  41 

$392,169  28 
Disbursements  for  February,  1 883 50,001  70 

Balance  in  Treasury  March  1, 1883 $342,167  58 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(16) 


Recapitulation  oy  Receipts  for  Maboh,  1883. 


Trustees .*. 

Revenue  Collectors 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Coqrt  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies. 
Legislative  Expense^  Miscellaneous. 

Express  Company's  State  Tax.^ 

Enumeration  of  Voters ^ 


930,648  SO 

25  00 

36,160  75 

378  49 

970  68 

1,461  05 

9  83 

792  36 

10  00 

1,273  70 

1  00 

171,731  16 


♦71,731  16 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(17) 

RsCAPITDIiHTION  OF  DlSBDRSEllKMTS  FOR  MaRCH,  1883.  * 


fitAte  Pro-ipciitioim ------ 

$16,320  00 

12,243  33 

979  17 

250  00 

515  33 

83  33 

41  66 

627  82 

100  00 

125  00 

173  32 

75  00 

18  00 

16  00 

392  00 

34  00 

1,695  13 

28  50 

510  20 

18,803  08 

31  85 

11  00 

13  50 

3  00 

350  00 

148  35 

41   66 

60  00 

4,400  00 

2,950  00 

283  00 

Balaries.  Judicial 

Salaries  ^EiC^cuitivc...-- 

Salarie8y  Att'y  Gen'l  and  Reporter 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries^  Librarian 

Salaries.  A^ssistant  Librarian 

Salaries,  OfiScers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

Clerk  Hire.  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

ExDense.  Treasurer's  Office 

SxD6nse.  Com ntroller's  Office 

Expense,  Common  Schools. 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Expense,  Supreme  Court • 

Expense,  Executive 

Exoense.  Oaoitol 

Interest  School  Fund 

Enumeration  of  Voter**. 

Land  Sales-- 

Tax  Aff c^reiratea 

Library  Exnen^ie 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Lnnaiics  to  Asvlum 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  .. 
Sunerintendant  Canitol  Salarv 

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 

Tenneaflpp  School  forSlind 

Legislative  Expense,  Miscellaneous... 

$61,313  23 
10,417  93 

Excess  of  Receiots 

$71,731  16 

Balance  in  Treasury  March  1,  1883 $342,167  58 

Receipts  for  March,  1883 71,731  16  . 

$113,898  74 
Disbursements  for  March,  1883 61,313  23 

Balance  in  Treasury  April  1, 1883 $352,585  51 

2 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


(18) 
Recapitulation  of  Receipts  fou  Apbil,  1883. 


Trustees .. 

l^pvpniiA  Collectors • 

113,621  24 

399  47 

27,212  05 

3,993  80 

3,277  85 

1,037  00 

195  01 

795  38 

1,993  62 

Onnntv  CHonrt  Clerks 

• 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Cnftiioerv  Court  Clerks.. 

. 

flnnrpmA  Court  Clerks 

Tj9w  Court  Clerks. •••••  ...•••.. 

Cpiminfl.1  Court  Clerks 

l^Hpmntion  of  Lindfl... 

$  62,525  42 
85,108  05 

P^TPPflA  of  Dishiirsenients ....... •••• 

1137,633  47 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(  19) 
Recapitui^ation  op  O18BITR8EUBKT8  FOB  Apbil,  1883. 


State  Prosecutions 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

S  laries,  Librarian 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian , 

Saiarie?,  Officers  of  Penitentiary , 

Salaries.  Supt.  Hospital  fur  Insane.  . 
Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  ... 

Clerk  Hire  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Treasurer's  Office 

Ex|)en8e  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense  Capitol  .' , 

Expense  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense  Secretary  of  Slate'x  Office  .., 

Expense  Library 

Ex|ien8e  Supreme  Court 

Expense  Common  Schools 

Expense  Tiegislati ve,  proper 

Expense  Legislative,  miscellaneous.., 

Hospital  lor  Insane,  Middle  Tenn 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Ira'g'n. 

Public  Printing 

Removal  of  Penitentiary 

State  Board  of  Health 

Land  Sales 

Interest  State  Debt 

Interest  School  Fund 

Railroad  Assessments 

Supreme  Court  Reports 

Arresting  Fugitives 

TenneMiee  School  for  Deat  and  Dumb 

Enumeration  of  Voters 

Fees  of  Secretary  of  State 

Execnlive  Expense 


$10,871 

5,783 

1,000 

100 

83 

41 

174 

500 

83 

150 

83 

18 

.   374 

135 

111 

5 

J, 233 

46 

51,871 

3,604 

39,848 

2,750 

6,595 

213 

612 

37 

150 

■105 

944 

1,176 

816 

7,500 

7 

1,108 

196 


47 
27 
00 
00 
3:} 
66 
99 
00 
3-2 
00 
33 
83 
51 
65 
20 
00 
44 
25 
96 
13 
08 
00 
71 
45 
80 
00 
00 
13 
00 
00 
66 
00 
60 
50 
20 


1137,6.33  47 


Balaoce  in  Treasury  April  1,  1883 $352,585  61 

Receipts  for  April,  1883 .52^525  42 


$405,110  93 
Disbursemeots  for  April,  1883 137,633  47 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1,  1883 $267,477  46 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(20) 


Recapitulation  qp  Receipts  fob  May,  1883. 


Trastees 

Revenue  C^ollectors 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks  .. 

Criminal  Court  Cleiks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

Bank  State  Tax 

State  Prosecutions 

Ijessees  State  Penitentiary 


$13,651  09 

143  56 

30,944  39 

816  89 

598  97 

958  23 

7,277  16 

1,000-00 

10  00 

17,625  00 


$72,924  29 


$72,924  29 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(21) 
Recapitulation  op  Disbubsements  for  May,  1883. 


Rtfttp  Ppf>5w»Piitifinfl         .-.-- i  .   .   .- 

$18,163  76 

6,712  32 

679  17 

674  99 

100  00 

'      41  66 

100  00 

332  50 

166  66 

41  66 

76  00 
208  33 
119  47 

77  00 
30  00 
16  00 

694  39 
81  66 
32  10 

630  00 
2,902  94 
1,260  00 

204  76 
38  00 

200  00 
80  00 

121  63 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries.  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant-General 

Salaries.  Ansistant  Liibrarian 

Salaries,  8u[)erintendent  Capitol 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  ... 
Clerk  Hire  Secretary  of  State's  OflSce, 

Clerk  Hire  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Treasurer's  Office... 

• 

F^TnPTiAP  Cnmnf.pnllpr'fl  OARpp 

Expense  Secretary  of  State's  Office.... 
Exnense  Treasurer's  Office 

Ex  nense  Oanit.ol  -  - ..  t .  t  ................... . 

Exnense  Common  Schools 

Exoense  Executive 

Expense  Legislative,  miscellaneous... 
Interest  School  Fund 

Tennefisee  School  for  Blind 

Public  Printing. 

Land  Sales .* 

State  Normal  College 

Pension  to  Blind •••..•• 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

♦33,672  78 
39,361  61 

Excess  of  Beoeints 

$72,924  29 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1, 1883 $267,477  46 

Receipts  for  May,  1883 72.924  29 

$340,401  76 
DiabanementB  for  May,  1883 33,572  78 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  1, 1883 $306,828  97 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(22) 
Recapttoi^aton  op  Receipts  fob  Ju^•E  1883. 


Trustees 

Revenue  Collectors 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lauds 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  ImV»- 


Excess  of  Disbursements.. 


18,699  21 

59  00 

27,386  98 

108  71 

87  76 

440  83 

699  35 

|:i7,3«l  84 

35,618  55 

$73,000  39 


Balance  in  Treasury  June  1,  1883 1306,828  97 

Beoeipts  for  June,  1883 37,381  84 

$344,210  81 
Disbursements  for  June,  1883. 73,000  39 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1, 1883 $271,210  42 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


.      (23) 
Recapitulation  op  Disbursemrnt.^  for  June,  1883. 


State  Prosecations •••• 

$17,(:03  58 

12,041  58 

1,133  34 

491  65 

100  00 

83  32 

83  33 

1,000  00 

166  25 

750  00 

75  00 

416  66 

83  33 

41  66 

30  00 

131  30 

242  20 

^3  50 

1,671  34 

112  76 
1,747  86 

111  34 

500  00 

2,500  00 

4,629  50 

166  00 

9  00 

2,960  00 

2,760  00 

66  75 

14,260  00 

86  60 

390  00 

60  00 

200  00 

950  00 

2,846  60 

220  00 

499  98 

10  75 

630  39 

6  00 

600  00 

113  94 
1,176  00 

Salaries.  Judicial •••••• 

Salaries.  Expcutive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Peoiteoiiary 

Salaries.  Adiutaot  GcDeral. .••....• 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Salaries.  Libmrian 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction........ 

Salaries,  Atl^  Gen'l  and  Reporter  ... 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  State's  Office 

Cierk  Hire,  Comptrollers  Office 

Clerk  Hire.  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction... 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State'ri  Office 

Ex  Dense.  Treasurer's  Office 

Ex  Dense.  Comotroller's  Office 

Expense,  Railroad  Commib'n'<}  Office.. 
Exnense.  Sunreme  Cniirt 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees  ....- 

Expense,  Common  Schools... 

Exnenae.  Excntive. ........ 

Expense,  L'^frislative  Miscellaneous... 
Tennessee  School  f  jr  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Tennessee  Money  " New  Issue" 

Tennessee  Money  "Old  Issue" 

Treaanrv  Warrant 

V 

Tennesspe  Sshool  for  Blind 

• 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'g^n.. 
Tax  Acrirreffate 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tens 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

Interest  State  Debt 

Pension  to  Blind ••••• ••••••• 

A rrpflt i n IF  T**u 9 i ti vps. ...................... 

State  PenitV  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 
Public  Printinc^ 

Pnndinir  Bnarti  Exnense 

Railroad  Commibsiouerd'  Salary 

Public  Arms  Exnense    .............••■•. 

Capitol  Expanse 

Iiibmrv  Exn^nse •.•..••...«•. 

Railroad  Assessment 

Lnnaticfl  to  Asvlnm  • •. 

Bapreme  Conrt  Beporte 

(73,000  39 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(24) 
Recapitulation  op  Receipts  for  July,  1883. 


Trustees 

Coanty  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chajicerv  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax^  Insurance  Companies 
Bank  Tax,  State 

Excess  of  Disbursements 


$17,529  26 

24,157  22 

2,962  30 

2,924  79 

489  45 

10  65 

9,361  37 

5,751  53 

50  00 


$63,236  57 
48,891  95 


$112,128  62 


Balance  in  Treasury  August  1,  1883 $271,210  42 

Receipts  for  July,  1883 63,236  57 

$334,446  99 
Disbursements  for  July,  1883 112,128  52 

Balance  in  Treasury  August  1,  1883 $222,318  47 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(25) 
Recapitulation  of  Disbursements  for  July,  1883. 


Arresting  Fugitives. 

State  Prosecutions 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adj  ntant  General 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Snpt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Att'y  Gen'l  and  Reporter..... 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Officp 

Expense,  Treafiurer's  Office 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Executive  Office 

Expense,  Railroad  CommissionerH 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Railroad  Commissioner's  Salary 

Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Clerk  Hire... 

Tennessee  School  for  Blind 

Tennessep  School  tor  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Publishing  Acts 

State  Penii'y  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 

Tax  Aggregate 

Land  &les 

Tenn.  Money,  "New  losue,"  Expense. 

Supreme  Court  Reports 

State  BAard  of  Health 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee- 
Pension  to  Blind 

Enumeration  of  VoterH 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

Public  Printing. 

Railroad  Assessment 

Interest  School  Fund 

Interest  State  Debt 

Capitol  Expense 


(100 

16,401 

7,603 

1.229 

341 

100 

3,208 

166 

250 

•      76 

83 

37 

9 

24 

5 

415 

2,683 

1>64 

499 

41 

1,500 

5,000 

181 

600 

194 

6 

882 

37 

427 

1,055 

90 

9 

45 

1,310 

150 

47,266 

20,870 

165 


00 
36 
97 
17 
65 
00 
33 
25 
00 
00 
33 
00 
00 
14 
00 
60 
33 
40 
98 
66 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
80 
80 
00 
00 
07 
30 
20 
00 
93 
00 
00 


$112,128  52 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(26) 
Recapitulation  of  Receipts  fob  August,  1883. 


Trustees 

CouDty  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies. 

Lessees  State  Penitentiary 

Railroad  State  Tax 


Excess  of  Disbursements.. 


$  4,627  00 

22,580  62 

750  77 

430  45 

692  25 

82  88 

2,951  22 

4,464  97 

14,895  79 

104  52 

151,580  47 

4,938  08 

1(56,518  55 


Balance  in  Treasury  AuRust  1,1883 .,.*222,318  47 

Receipts  for  August,  1883 51,580  47 

$273,898  94 
IMsbnrsementB  for  August,  1883 56,518  55 

Balance  in  Treasury  September  1,  1883. $217,380  39 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(27) 

RECAPITOI^ATION   of  DlSBUBSEUENTS  FOB    AUGUST,  1883. 


State  Prosecutions 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary.... 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Attorney-Gen'l  and  Reporter 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners.... 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Supt.  Hosp.  Insane  M.  Tenu. 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian 

Clerk  Hire  Treasurer's  Offiw 

Clerk  Hire  Secretaiy  oi'State'ii  Office. 

Clerk  Hire  Comptroller'^  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction.... 

Expense  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense  Funding  Board 

Expense  Court  oT  Referees 

Expense  Railroad  Commissioners 

Expense  Supreme  Court  

Expense  Capitol 

Expense    Library 

Expense  Common  Schools 

Publishing  Aci  8  

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

Refunded  Revenue 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Public  Printing 

Railroad  Assessment 

Tax  Aggregates 

Interest  Spencer  T.  Hunt  Fund 

Land  Sales 

State  Penit'y  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tenn 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

Interest  School  Fund 

Pension  to  Blind 

Supreme  Court  Reports 


♦13,289 

5,816 

970 

474 

1,760 

250 

100 

333 

166 

500 

83 

83 

75 

416 

41 

48 

2,170 

412 

5 

277 

369 

36 

914 

181 

2-25 

40 

100 

2,048 

710 

129 

414 

10 

223 

14,250 

126 

9,394 

80 


87 
58 
17 
99 
00 
00 
.00 
33 
•26 
00 
32 
33 
00 
66 
66 
00 
46 
40 
00 
69 
68 
60 
00 
50 
90 
45 
00 
50 
00 
75 
40 
00 
76 
00 
00 
92 
00 
60 


m,518  65 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(•28) 
Recapitulation  of  Receipts  fob  September,  18.H3. 


Trustees 

115,661  83 

20,988  43 

521  66 

466  30 

119  48 

66  85 

99  55 

1,417  24 

1,821  41 

Conntv  Court  Clerks • .«... 

Circuit  Court  Clerks .•• 

Chftucerv  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Suoreme  Court  Clerks - 

Revenue  Collectors 

State  Tax  from  Tnsurance  Companies. 
Redemotion  of  Lands 

$41,162  75 
27,493  53 

Excess  of  Disbursements 

$68,656  28 

Balance  in  Treasury  September  1,  1883 $217,380  39 

Receipts  for  September  1, 1883 .^ 41,162  76 

$258,543  14 
Disbursements  for  September,  1883 68,656  28 

Balance  in  Treasury  October  1,  1883 $189,886  86 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(29) 

RECAPirnLATION   OP   DlSBUBSEMENTS   FOB   SePTEMBBK,  1883. 


State  Prosecutions 

SalarieB^  Judicial .^ 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Attorney-  Gen'l  and  Reporter 

Salaries,  Adjutant-General 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Librarian 

Salaries,  Superintendent  Capitol 

Clerk  Hire  Treasurer's  Offiof 

Clerk  Hire  Secretary  of  State^s  Office. 

Clerk  Hire  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction.... 

Expense  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense  Secretary  of  State's  Office... 

Expense  Executive 

Expense  Railroad  Commisr^ioners 

Expense  Supreme  Court 

Expense  Tenn.  Money,  **  new  issue". 

Expense  Common  Schools 

Expense  Court  of  Referees 

Expense  Library 

Expense  Funding  Board 

Expense  Capitol 

Publishing  Acts 

Public  Printing 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee.. 

Interest  Spencer  T.  Hunt  Fund 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'g'n. 
State Penit'y  Building,  repairs,  etc.... 

Land  Sales... 

Tennessee  School  for  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Tax  Aggregate 

Pension  to  Blind 

Refunded  Revenue 

Railroad  Assessment 

Interest  School  Fujid 

Public  Arms  Expense 


$17,325  46; 

10,376  92 

604  17 

491  65 

2,250  00 

250  00 

100  00 

833  30 

166  25 

83  .S3 

200  00 

83  33 

75  00 

208  33 

41  66 

176  80 

60  30 

336  35 

36  42 

33  50 

373  48 

51  00 

625  00 

193  50' 

17  50l 

489  33! 

221   76^ 

181  00; 

2,350  00, 

1,450  00 

473  92 

2,750  00 

1,115  25 

23  00 

5,400  00 

5,000  00 

126  00 

110  00 

658  42 

1,435  60 

11,872  25 

6  5( 


?68,656  28 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(30) 
Recapitulation  op  Receipts  fob  Octobek,  1883. 


Trustee? 

County  Ck>urt  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks. 

Criminal  Court  Clerks..... 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks .. 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies.. 

Redemption  of  Lands 

Supreme   Court  Reports 

State  Tax  from  Express  Companies... 

Court  of  Referee  Expense 

Dycrsburf;  &   Miss.  R.  Turnpike  & 
P.  R.  R.  Co ..... 


16,664  88 

22,720  8o 

2,316  09 

2,284 

203 

790 

56 

l,5o8 

7,480 

13 

2,000  00 
2  00 


27 
77 
75 
66 
28 
31 
50 


465  66 


$46,556  91 


$46,556  91 


Balance  in  Treasury  October  1,  1883 $189,886  86 

Receipts  for  October,  1883 46,556  91 

$236,443  77 
Disbursements  for  October,  1883  34,492  60 

Balance  in  Treasury  November  1,  1883 $201,951   17 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(31  ) 
Recapitulation  of  DiseuRSEMEMTS  for  October,  1883. 


State  ^rosecuiioDS 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary  i 

Silaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Silaries,  Ali'y  Gen'l  and  Rep9rter 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General.....'. 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian , 

Salaries,  Supt.  Hosp.  Insane,  M.Tenn 
Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office.... 
Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction... 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  Stale's  Office < 

Expense,  -Library '., 

Expense,  Tenn.  Money,  "New  Issue". 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Expense,  Capitol • 

Expense,  Public  Arms » 

Expense,  Executive 

Expense,  Railroad  Commissioners < 

Expense,  Legislative  Miscellaneoun... 

Public  Printing 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

State  Penit'y  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 

Railroad  Assessment 

State  Board  of  Health 

Land  Sales 

Refunded  Revenue 

State  Normal  College 

Pension  to  Blind 

Tax  Aggregate 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee... 
Interest  School  Fund 


ExcesB  of  Receipts. 


$16,069  56 

6,814  79 

1,375  00 

324  99 

3,000  00 

500  00 

100  00 

499  98 

83  33 

500  00 

75  00 

41  66 

15  00 

30  00 

15  00 

90  50 

3  60 

345  89 

12  45 

162  70 

268  70 

;  2  70 

20  00 

7  50 

500  00 

78  30 

89  10 

236  78 1 

262  20l 

353  95 

5  00 

108  02 

150  00 

150  00 

237  75 

125  00 

2,838  25 

$34,492  60 
12,064  31 

146,556  91 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(32) 
Recapitulation  op  Receiitb  fob  November,  1883. 


Traetees 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerkn 

Supreme  Court  ClerkH 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies. 
State  Tax  from  MutM  Ins.  Co.V  Ag'L«.. 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Telegraph  Compaiuet--. 

State  Prosefiutions 

Lessees  State  Penitentiary 


$76,573  22 


$76,673  22 


Balance  in  Treasury  November  1,  1883 $201,951   17 

Receipts  for  November,  18«3 76,573  22 

$278,524  39 
Disbursements  for  November,  1883 35,852  44 

Balance  in  Treasury  December  1,  1883 $242,671  95 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(33) 
Recapitulation  op  Disbursements  fob  Novembeb,  1883. 


Arresting  Fugitives 

$150  00 

11,375  63 

6,566  51 

683  34 

1,260  00 

100  00 

324  98 

499  98 

332  50 

499  98 

41  66 

416  66 

166  66 

75  00 

41  66 

363  10 

8  15 

15  00 

105  30 

166  66 

1  50 

35  00 

14  35 

61  12 

166  00 

96  60 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

230  93 

70  00 

2,814  92 

18  00 

161  25 

State  ProsecntioDS 

Salaries^  Judicial 

Salaries.  Executive 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Salaries,  Sunt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Li  >rarian 

Salaries.  Assistant  Librarian 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Public  Instruction- 
Expense.  Canitol 

Expense.  Executive 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense.  Fundini?  Board .- 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Expense,  Public  Arms 

Expense,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Public  Printinsr 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tenn 

State  Nor^mal  College 

Refunded  Revenue r 

Pension  to  Blind 

Interest  School  Fund 

Land  Sales 

Tax  Aggregates , 

$35,842  44 
40,720  78 

Excess  of  Receipts 

$76,573  22 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(34)' 
Recapitulatiox  of  Receipts  for  December,  1883. 


Trustees 

$61,304  16 

31,615  04 

465  12 

175  4-2 

26  33 

215  91 

26,397  18 

498  41 

100  60 

1,000  00 

Count V  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Redemntion  of  Lands 

Railroad  State  Tax 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Compaoies. 
State  Penit'ry  (sale  of  old  property)... 
State  Tax  CxDressComnanics 

$121,798  17 

1121,798  17 

Balance  in  Treasury  December  1,  1883 $242,671  95 

Receipts  for  December,  1883.. 121,798  17 

$364,470  12 
Disbursements  for  December,  1883  -. 64,624  70 

Ralance  in  Treasury  January  1,  1884 $299,845  42 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


1(35) 
Recapitulation  of  Disbdhsevexts  fob  December,  1883. 


/ 


State  Pf  oseoii tions • 

$15,933  18 

9,774  91 

754  17 

3,349  99 

100  00 

641  65 

333  32 

250  00 

41  66 

200  00 

83  33 

166  25 

208  33 

83  33 

75  00 

41  66 

531  45 

356  83 

1,696  80 

43  5o 

24  00 

15  00 

15  00 

83  33 

14,250  00 

1,600  00 

2,750  00 

5  00 

100  50 

38  00 

2,066  46 

12  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

Sfllflrics    •Tudici:!! 

Saiariefl.   Expcutive 

Halari^a   Coiirl:  of  Referees 

Saliries    Adiii tan t- General 

Salaries,  Oflioers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  .Railroad  Commissioners 

Salaries,  Attorney-Gen'l  and  Reporter 
Salaries.  Assistant  Librarian.. 

Salaries,  Sn|)erintendcnt  of  Capitol.... 
Salaries.  Librarinn  ..•...••• 

Salari«-H,  Siipt.  Pub.  lostrnction 

Clerk  Hire  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Secretary  of  State's  Office 
Clerk  Hire  Siipt.  Pub.  Instruction.... 
Fviciiense  O:initol........ • 

Rxnensp  Court  of  Referees 

£xn(>iise  Siinreme  Court 

Expense  Riilroad  Commissioners 

FiXitense  Exeoiitiv^o •••••. 

Exnense  Comntroller'?*  Office 

Rxnenf^e  Treasurer's  Office 

ExiiHiifie  FiinfliuiF  Board 

Hospital  Insane,  Middle  Tennessee... 

Hospital  Insane,  Ea^t  Tennessee 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'g'n, 
Iiand  Siles... ..• • • 

Tut  a  ixcfreifates  ............ .............a. 

Pahlin  Prin liner 

Interest  St'hrtol  Fund 

Publishing  Governor's  Proclamation.. 
Tpnnpisftpp  R(»hool  for  Rlind 

Tenneirsee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

$64,624  70 
67,174  7;t 

ExRPfisi  ni   Receints. •........• 

1121.798  17 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(36) 
Eecapitulatioi^  op  Rbceipts  fob  January,  1884. 


Trustees i 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerk; 

Redemption  of  Lands 

/Revenue  Collectors 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies.. 

Railroad  State  Tax 

State  Tax  from  Banks 

LesEces  State  Penitentiary 


1105,387  45 

22,613  40 

3,712  41 

2,410  06 

1,006  02 

72  15 

1,949  02 

7,438  40 

407  12 

7,096  67 

13,908  23 

4,000  00 

16,666  67 


$186,667  60 


$186,667  60 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(37) 

RECAPITUIiATION  OP  DiSBDHSEMENTS  FOE  JaKUABY,    1884. 


State  Prosecutions , 

Salaries,  Jadicial 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  0£Bcer8  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Salaries,  Adjutant- General 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian «•< 

Salaries,  Attorney  General  and  Rep. 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Clerk  Hire  Secretary  of  State 

Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Expense  Ctpitol , 

Expense  Executive 

Expense  Comptroller's  ofiBce 

Expense  Treasurer's  office 

Expense  Secretary  of  Stale's  Office... 

Expense  Court  of  I^ferees 

Expense  Funding  Board 

Expense  Supreme  Court 

Expense  Library 

Expense  Railroad  Commissioners 

Expense  Common  Schools 

Public  Printing 

Pension  to  Blind , 

Interest  State  Debt 

Interest  School  Fund 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

State  Board  of  Health , 

Express  Charges 

Supreme  Court  Reports 

Tax  Aggregate 

Land^les 


Excess  of  Receipts 


121,250 

.  8,266 

1,454 

750 

341 

666 

100 

41 

250 

166 

75 

41 

290 

138 

61 

33 

15 

54 

227 

116 

5 

20 

38 

1,233 

80 

59,275 

58,874 

750 

575 

273 

1,233 

22 

7 


42 
57 
17 
00 
66 
64 
00 
66 
00 
25 
00 
66 
50 
65 
30 
40 
00 
00 
23 
00 
00 
89 
60 
90 
00 
50 
30 
00 
13 
00 
43 
50 
00 


fl56,729  36 
29,938  24 


?186,667  60 


Balance  in  Treasury  January  1, 1884.. 
Receipts  for  January  1884 


Disbursements  for  January,  1884 

Balance  in  Treasury  February  1, 1884. 


.1299,846  42 
.  186,667  60 

$486,513  02 
.  156,729  36 

.$329,783  66 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(38) 

RECAPITtTLATIOJI  OP  RECEIPTS  FOB  FeuBUABV,  1884. 


Tnisteca 

1138,446  98 

42,308  40 

1,614  53 

321  70 

42  50 

104  80 

2,134  39 

24,058  53 

12  62 

7,122  56 

County  Court  Clerks. ...« ••• 

Oirouit  Court  Clerks 

Chancerv  Court  Clerks 

Ijaw  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

RedeniDtion  of  Lands 

8ta«eTax  from  Railroads 

State  Tax  from  Telegraph  Companies 
State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies 

• 

1216,167  01 

?216,167  01 

Balance  in  Treasury  February  1,  1884 $329,783  66 

Receipts  for  February,  1884 216,167  01 

$545,950  67 
Disbursements  for  February,  1884 53,025  32 

Balance  in  Treasury  March  1, 1884 $492,925  3o 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(39) 
Becapituiwltion  of  Disbubsements  for  Febrtjaey,  1884. 


State  Prosecutions 

$19,951  64 

6,691  58 

604  17 

1,500  00 

333  32 

408  32 

100  00 

60  00 

500  00 

166  25 

83  33 

41  66 

208  33 

83  33 

75  00 

41  66 

295  58 
2  45 

155  75 

296  00 
21  08 

147  40 

6  32 

1,225  00 

40  00 

20  00 

83  33 

39  75 

6,931  50 

5  00 

30  00 

188  10 

2,500  00 

4  00 

205  52 

2,000  00 

7,989  95 

Salaries.  Judicial 

Salaries.  Kzecntive  ..••.. 

Salaries^  Commission  of  Eererees 

Salaries.  Rtilroad  Oommission 

Salaries.  Officers  Penitentiarv 

Salaries.  A<iiutant  General 

Salaries.  Sunt,  of  CaDitol 

Salaries/Atl'y  Gen'l  and  Reporter... 

Salaries,  Snpt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries.  Librariati 

Salaries.  Assistant  Lihrarian 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire.  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sup't  Public  Instruction 
Exnense.  Oiinitol..... 

Eznense.  Public  Arms 

liXoense.  Snnreme  Conrt *. 

fiZDense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Executive , 

Ex  Dense.  Li  brarv 

Expense,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Ex  Dense.  Treasurer's  Office 

Exoense.  Comnroller's  Office 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Tax  Affirrpo'ates 

Interest  State  Debt 

Land  Sales •. 

Pension  to  Rlin4l...«<fe 

Public  Printing.. if; 

State  Normal  Ollleire 

Scalp  Accounts 

Lnnatics  to  Asvlum 

Jackson  Statue  Pedestal 

Interest  School  Eund 

$53,025  32 
163,141  69 

Excess  of  Receints..... «.... 

$216,167  01 

Digitized  by  Google 


(40) 
Recapitulation  of.  Receipts  for  March,  1884. 


TmstGes 

$126,229  81 

38,398  28 

566  57 

78  95 

40  95 

69  95 

926  98 

2,097  65 

18,478  15 

2,300  00 

Conntv  Court  Clerks 

Ciroiiit  Court  Clerks ....•• 

Chancerv  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks • 

Revenue  Collectors... 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies. 
State  Tax  from  Kailroads 

M.  T.  Polk,  Account* 

$189,187  29 

* 

$189,187  29 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(41) 
Recapitulation  op  Disbursements  for  March,  1884. 


State  Prosecutions 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissiouers 

Salaries,  OflSoers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant  Greneral 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Insti*uction 

Salaries,  Supt.  Hor^.  Insane,  M.  Tenn 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  OflSce , 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office.... 
Clerk  Hire,  Sup.  Pub.  Instruction.... 

Expense,  Capitol < 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Railroad  Commissioners..... 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Tenn. Money,  "new  issue.''. 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Executive 

Expense,  Library .'..., 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

State  Normal  College 

Tennessee  School  for  Blind 

Pension  to  Blind 

Public  Printing 

Interest  State  Debt 

Interest  School  Fund 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'gn 


Excess  of  Receipts. 


?I3,060  72 

9,349  90 

454  17 

1,500  00 

499  98 

324  99 

100  00 

166  25 

•  500  00 

41  66 

416  < 

166  66 

75  00 

41  ( 
250  73 
147  00 

12  50 

861  00 

977  45 

3  00 

23  00 

8  00 

1,512  97 

883  33 

105  03 

800  00 

4,000  00 

20  00 

42  00 
6,275  00 
1,285  39 
2,750  00 


?46,654  05 
142,533  24 


$189,187  29 


Balance  in  Treasury  March  1,  1884 $492,925  35 

Receipts  for  March,  1884 189,187  29 

$682,112  64 
Disbursements  for  March,  188i..... 46,654  05 

Balance  in  Treasury  April  1,  1884 $635,458  59 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(42) 
Recapitulation  op  Keceifts  for  Apeil,  1884. 


Trustees 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Ciiancery  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Railroads 

Lessees  State  Penitentiary 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies 

Public  Printing 

M.  T.  Polk,  Account. 


$29,120  12 

24,797  34 

4,762  14 

2,107  69 

627  13 

2,572  04 

838  10 

3,384  41 

16,886  06 

2S,2oO  00 

441  54 

699  55 

5,500  00 


1116,976  12 


$116,976  12 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


.(43) 
Recapitulation  op  Disbursemexts  for  April,  1884. 


State  Prosecutions 

$15,684  29 

7,941  60 

1,2-25  00 

324  99 

100  00 

2,250  00 

41  66 

83  33 

166  25 

600  00 

83  33 

125  00 

75  00 

41  66 

356  83 

272  00 

527  95 

524  70 

162  25 

45  00 

168  33 

6  00 

26  00 

14,250  00 

500  00 

7,500  00 

2,150  00 

538  25 

190  00 

739  99 

4,469  00 

5  00 

364  67 

Salaries.  Judicial  • .t 

Sala ries.  Executive 

Saiarie?,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries.  A(liutant*GreneraI 

Sfllaries    Cloiirt  of  Refert^es 

Salaripp    Assistant  Librarian 

Silaries,  Librarian 

Salaries,  Siipt.  Public  Instriiefion 

Salaries.  Supt.  Hosp.  Insane,  M.  Tenn 

Clerk  Hire  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Coroptroller'.s  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  ... 
ISxnense  Oanitol 

ETnen^e.  Court  of  Referees 

Expense  Co;nmon  Schools.. « 

Exnense  Snoreme  Court.... 

Expense,  Tenn.  Money,  "  new  issue.'' 
Expense,  Railroad   Commissioners.... 
Exoense.  Eundinfir  Board 

Expense  Secretary  of  State's  Office  ... 
ETnprme  Comntroller's  Office 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tenn 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Eist  Tenn 

Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
State  NoTm-dl  Collecre 

State  Board  of  Health 

Pension  to  Blind 

Arrpstiniy  Eiicritives.... ••...••  • 

Intere<it  State  Debt.. 

Land  Sales    •....•...•....•. 

Interest  School  Fund 

(61,326  08 
56,650  04 

• 

$116,976  12 

Balance  in  Treasury  April  1,  1884.. ..$635,458  59 

Receipts  for  April,  1 884 116,976  12 

$752,434  71 
Disbursements  for  April,  1884 61,326  08 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1,  1884 $691,108  63 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(44) 
Recapitulation  op  Receipts  fob  May,  1 884. 


Trustees 

$19,015  99 

30,639  48 

914  83 

410  23 

690  13 

936  00 

10,063  43 

3,400  00 

1,000  00 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerks 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Railroads 

State  Tax  from  Banks.. 

$67;070  09 

$67,070  09 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1, 1884 $691,108  63 

Receipts  for  May,  1884 67,070  09 

$758,178  72 
Disbursements  for  May,  1884 48,430  25 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  1, 1884 $709,748  47 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(45) 
Recapitulation  of  Disbursements  for  May,  1884. 


Stale  Prosecutions 

$24,524  08 

6,874  82 

904  17 

558  31 

100  00 

1,975  00 

249  99 

41  66 

166  25 

333  32 

750  00 

83  33 

75  00 

41  66 

393  78 

321  60 

67  10 

4  76 
8  82 

1,025  00 

12  50 

18  00 

33  75 

•      15  00 

124  22 

5  00 
83  33 

725  00 

36  00 

5  00 

184  55 

2,600  00 

450  00 

254  77 

200  00 

1,670  00 

2,811  00 

703  49 

Salaries.  Juclici&l 

Salaries.  Executive 

Salaries,  OfiScers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant-General 

Salaries.  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries.  Ijibrarian 

Sftlflrips.  AflfiiRt.fi.ni'.  Tjihrarinn 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Salaries,  Attorney  General  and  Rep.  . 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  OflSce 

Clerk  Hire,  Secretary  of  State's  Office 
Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub. instruction... 
fjZDense.  Court  of  Referees ;• 

fiXDeose.  Caoitol 

£xDense.!Executive.. 

Expense,  Supreme  Court , 

Expense,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Expense,  Tenn.  Money,  ^^  new  issue.'' 

Expense,  Public  Arms 

Exnense.  ComntroUer's  Office 

Exnense.  Treasurer's  Office..... 

Expense,  Secretary  of  State's  Office... 
Exnense.  Common  Schools 

ExDense.  Library 

ExDense.  Fundinf?  Board 

Exnense.  Railroad  Assessment......... 

Tax  Acfp  reo^fl tes 

Land  Sales............ •.......• 

Public  Printiner 

State  Normal  Collefire 

Arrestinfi'  Fncritives.... 

State  Penit'y  Building,  repairs,  etc... 
Pension  to  Blind.... 

Hosnital  Insane  East  Ten  n 

Interest  State  Debt 

Interest  School  Fund 

$48,430  25 
^    18  639  84 

Excess  of  Receints 

- 

$67,070  09 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(46) 
Recapitui-atox  of  Receipts  for  June,  1884. 


Trnstees 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Clerks -.. 

Redemption  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Railroads 

State  Tax  from  Express  Companies.. 


$24,932  94 

31,724  43 

960  75 

56  18 

43  60 

2,014  71 

18  36 

1,000  00 

$60,750  87 


$60,750  87 


Balance  in  Treasury  June  1,  1884 $709,718  47 

Receipts  for  June,  1884 60,750  87 

$770,499  34 
Disbursements  for  June,  1884 55,365  10 


JJilancein  Treasury  July  1,  1884 $715,134  24 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(47)   ' 
Recapitulation  op  Disbursements  for  June,  1884. 


State  Prosecutions 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Oflieers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian 

Salaries,  Att'y  GenM  and  Reporter  ... 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction... 

Expense,  Library 

Expense,  Capitol 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Executive..... 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Supreme  Court..* 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Railroad  Assessment 

Pension  to  Blind 

Revenue  Refunded 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'u'n.. 
Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Tennessee  School  for  Blind 

State  Penii'y  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 

Tax  Aggregate 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

Interest  School  Fund 

Interest  State  Debt 

Excess  of  Receipts 


$17,626  61 

13,021  39 

.  2,525  00 

983  34 

408  32 

(          100  00 

41  66 

250  0. 

208  33 

83  33 

75  00 

41  66 

5  00 

248  21 

128  75 

204  70 

20  00 

12  00 

551  20 

83  33 

99  00 

25  00 

400  00 

40  00 

14  94 

28  85 

2,750  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 

319  34 

99  75 

3,337  96 

223  43 

2,409  00 

$55,365  10 

5,385  77 

160,750  «7 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


•    (48) 
Eecapitulation  op  Receipts  for  July,  1884. 


Trustees 

$19,136  59 

21,935  95 

3,112  31 

1,845  82 

1,745  96 

14  62 

441  19 

173  11 

4,036  42 

6,821  46 

25,260  00 

3,974  30 

Countv  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancerv  Court  Clerks 

Supreme  Court  Gierke 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

^Revenue  Collectors • 

• 

Redem  ntion  o  f  Lands 

State  Tax,  Insurance  Companies 

Lessees  State  Penitentiary 

Sale  McMinnville  &  Manchester  R'y. 

$88,487  73 
108  360  78 

Sscesfl  of  T)isl)nrsements. 

$196,848  51 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1,  1884.. $715,134  24 

Receipts  for  July,  1884 88,487  73 

?803,621  97 
Disburaements  for  July,  1884 196,848  51 

Balance  in  Treasury  August  1,  1884 $606,773  46 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(49) 
Becapitulation  of  D18BUB8BMENT8  FOB  July,  1884. 


State  ProsecatioDSi. .•••••  

19.833  79 

8,736  81 

2,250  00 

604  17 

424  99 

100  00 

83  33 

41  66 

250  00 

332  60 

600  00 

291  66 

83  33 

75  00 

41' 66 

747  64 

7  40 

20  55 

10  00 

315  00 

7  25 

51,042  46 

88,923  00 

14,250  00 

8,262  21 

718  70 

948  10 

2,536  29 

141  66 

96  00 

143  07 

60  00 

91  00 

1,183  64 

2,544  50 

161  26 

1,000  00 

Salaries,  Jodicial 1.... 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries.  Exeenti ve - - - 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries.  Adiutant  Oenernl 

t 

Salaries.  Tjihrarian 

Salaries.  Assistant  Liibrarian 

Salaries,  Att'y  GenM  and  Reporter 

Salaries,  Snpt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Salaries,  Hospital  Insane,  Mid.  Tenn 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptrollei's  Office 

Clerk  Hire.  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  State's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction... 

Expense,  Capitol 

£xuense.  Public  Arm^... 

Expense.  Executive  Office 

ExD^'nse.  Liibrarv 

Exnense.  Court  of  R»*ferf'es 

ExDense.  Common  Schools 

Interest  Schoo*  Fund 

. 

Interest  State  Debt 

Hospital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tenn 

Hospital  for  Insine,  East  Tennessee.. 

State  B-»ard  of  Health 

Railroad  Assessment 

RefnnHed  Revenue 

State  Normal  Collefire.... 

Publishing  Governor's  Proclamation.. 
Lunatics  to  Asvlnm... 

Pension  to  Blind..... 

Pn biic  Prl n tin f? 

SoDreme  Court  Renorts 

Land  Sales * 

Tax  Airirrefirate 

Supreme  Coort  Expense 

1196,848  51 
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(50) 
Recapitulation  op  Receipts  for  August,  1884. 


Trustees 

County  Court  Clerks I 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Revenue  Collectors 

Redemption  of   liands 

State  Tax  from  Banks 

State  Tax  from  Railroads 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies 

Excess  of  Disbursements 


15,94%  23 

21,939  70 

796  36 

153  25 

321  75 

84  83 

1,500  00 

2,400  34 

50  00 

240  00 

4,913  66 

138,348  11 
9,172  31 


«47,820  42 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(51) 
Recapitux-ation  of  Disbuksements  fob  August,  18X4 


Statft  Prosecutions , 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Bjlaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salariep,  Officers  of  Penitentiury... 

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

SMlaries,  Librarian 

8alarief>,  Attorney- Gen'l  and  Reporter 
Clt-rk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office.... 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Si-cretaiy  of  State's  Office 
Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub,  Instruction... 

Expense,  Capitol 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Expense,  Public  Arms 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Expense,  Library 

Expense,  Ruilroad  Commissioners 

Expense,  Common  S-hooIn 

Hospital  for  Insane,  I^t  Tenn 

Refunded  Revenue 

State  Penii'y  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 

Railroad  Assessment 

Lunatics  to  Af>ylum -... 

Arrestine  Fugitives 

Public  Printing 

Pen»iion  to  Blind 

Publishine  Governor's  Proclamation.. 

Supreme  Court  Reports 

Land  Siles 

Tax  Aggregates 

Interest  School  Fund 

Interest  Slate  Debt 


$9,979 

4.941 

2,500 

604 

391 

100 

83 

250 

458 

166 

75 

41 

260 

3,946 

265 

1 

1 

30 

135 

6 

30 

6 

6,334 

175 

674 

116 

101 

68 

119 

120 

152 

26 

718 

70 

9,109 

5,768 


73 

96 

00 

17 

65 

00 

33 

00 

33 

66 

00 

66 

86 

66 

61 

75 

15 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

14 

47 

31 

20 

10 

80 

60 

00 

55 

25 

00 

60 

98 

50 


$47,820  42 


Raianoe  in  Treasury  August  1, 1884. 
Receipts  for  August,  1884 


Disbarsements  for  August,  1884 

Balance  in  Treasury  September  1, 1884.. 


.1(606,773  46 
.  38,348  11 

$646,121  57 
.  47,820  42 

.$597,301  16 


Digitized  byCjOOQlC 


(52) 

RECAPirULATION  OF  RECEIPTS  FOB  SEPTEMBER,  1884. 


Trusteea 

$27,773  07 
22,7«2  16 
483  20 
91  63 
145  28 
195  00 
743  44 

"■ 

Countv  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancerv  Court  Clerks 

Sunreme  Court  Clerks 

Redemntion  of  Lands 

State  Tax  from  Insurance  Companies. 

152,213  77 
26,564  38 

Excess  of  Disbursements 

• 

• 

$78,778  15 

Balance  in  Treasury  September  1,1884 $597,301  16 

Receipts  for  September,  1884 62,213  77 

.  $649,514  92 

Disbursements  for  September,  1884 78,778  16 

Balance  in  Treasury  October  1,  1884 ,,.$570,736  67 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(  63  ) 
Rbcapitttlatiok  of  D1SBUB8EMENT8  FOB  September^  1884. 


State  Proseoationa 

Interest  School  Fund 

loterest  State  Debt 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries^  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant-General 

Salaries,  Librarian 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian 

Salaries,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office.... 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Secretary  of  State's  Office 
Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction.., 

Expense,  Capitol  

Expense,  Executive 

Expense,  Public  Arms 

Expense,  Library « 

Expense,  Railroad  Commissioners 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 

Ex|)ense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Refunded  Revenue , 

Publishing  Governor's  Proclamation. 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tennessee 
Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Pension  to  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  Blind 

Ho-ipital  for  Insane,  Middle  Tenn — 
Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'g'n 

Land  Sales 

Tax  Aggregates 


$18,824  23 

10,521  31 

2,226  00 

11,037  88 

1,900  00 

454  17 

491  65 

100  00 

83  33 

41  66 

332  50 

83  33 

83  33 

75  00 

41  66 

232  69 

20  00 

10  90 

47  48 

63  42 

266  60 

15  00 

130  00 

103  33 

491  62 

323  39 

37  00 

100  00 

7,453  62 

5,000  00 

20  00 

4,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,750  00 

1,243  50 

174  75 

$78,778  16 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(54) 

RECAPmTI.ATION  OF  ReCKIFTS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1884. 


Trustee? 

$17,896  88 

23,728  16 

2,094  05 

1,401  98 

49  25 

340  36 

285  92 

2,595  6m 

5  00 

26,250  00 

Countv  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chanoerv  Court  Clerks 

Law  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Clerks 

Suureme  Court  Clerks 

Bedemption  of  Lands 

State-Tax  from  Mutual  Ins.  Ag'ts 

Lessees  State  Penitentiary 

$73,647  27 

- 

$73,647  27 

Balance  in  Treasury  October  1,  1884 $570,736  77 

Receipts  for  October,  1884 73,647  27 

$644,384  04 

Disbursements  for  October,  1884 67,396  57 

Balanoe  in  Treasury  November  1,  1884 $576,987  47 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(65) 
Recapitulation  of  Disbobsements  for  October,  1884. , 


State  Prosecutions... 

117,160  01 

1,186  68 

7,278  0() 

6,308  26 

2,750  00 

626  00 

341  66 

100  00 

41  6<i 

500  00 

600  00 

75  00 

41  66 

208  33 

83  33 

258  79 

20  00 

217  11 

15  00 

9  31 

50  15 

1,205  00 

83  33 

2,600  00 

40  00 

739  20 

214  00 

10  00 

8,956  09 

14,-250  00 

2i7  00 

1,492  00 

Interest  School  Fund 

loterest  od  State  Debt 

Siilaries^  Judicial 

Silaries^  Court  of  Beferees 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary  

Salaries,  Adjutant  General 

Salaries,  Librarian 

Silaries,  Aii'y  GenM  and  Reporter 

Salaries, Supt.  Hosp.  Insane,  M.Tenn. 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State'ri  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction... 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Capitol 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Court  of  Reterees 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Executive 

Expense,  Library 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

/ 

Stale  Normal  College 

Pension  to  Blind 

State  Board  of  Health 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Publishing  Governor's  Proclamation. 
Hospital  tor  Insane,  Eist  Tennessee... 
Hospital  tor  Insane,  Middle  Tenn,..  . 
Tax  Aggregates 

Ljind  Sales 

$67,396  67 
6,250  70 

Excess  of  Receipts 

"^       \ 

• 

$73,647  27 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(66  > 
Rbcapitujlation  op  Receipts  foh  November,  1884, 


Tr  list  ees 

116,882  60 

21,881  84 

899  25 

229  29 

1,745  68 

2,26:i  39 

3,000  00 

4,477  79 

Countv  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Chancerv  Court  Clerks 

Revenue  Collectors 

Redemntion  of  Lauds 

State  Tax  from  Express  CompanieF... 
Railroad  State  Tax 

$50,379  64 

• 

150,379  64 

Balance  in  Treasury  November  1,  1884 J576,987  47 

Receipts  for  November,  1884 50,379  64 

$627,367  11 
Disbursemente  for  November,  1884 47,040  82 

Balaaoe  in  Treasury  December  1,  1884 $580,326  29 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


(  '''>7  ) 
Recapitulatiox  op  Disbursements  for  November,  1884. 


State  Prosecutions 

Interest  School  Fund 

Salaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees 

Salaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant  Genera) .' 

Salaries,  Librarian 

Salaries,  Assistant  Librarian 

Salaries,  Sup't  Public  Instruction  .... 
Salaries,  Attorney  Gen'l  and  Reporter 

Clerk  Hire,  Sec'y  of  State'n  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Comptroller's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Treasurer's  Office 

Clerk  Hire,  Sup't  Public  luFtrnction 

Expense,  Capitol' 

Expense,  Common  Schools 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Expense,  Executive 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Funding  Board 

Tax  Aggregate 

Land  Sales 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

Interest  State  Debt 

Public  Printing 

State  Penit'y  Building,  Repairs,  etc... 

Lunatics  to  Asylum  

Refunded  Revenue 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Pension  to  Blind 

Excess  of  Receipts 


$13,841  63 

3,289  -28 

7,041  58 

2,000  00 

2,464  17 

391  65 
100  00 

249  99 

83  32 

332  501 

250  00| 

75  00 

208  33 

S3  33 

41  66 

246  71 

14  50 

1,102  01 

41  46! 

25  00; 

30  OOi 

302  75 

83  33 

264  75 

756  50 

7,468  681 

5,751  OO; 

177  40 

3  00 

101  97 

11  07 

138  25 

80  00 

$47,040  82 
3,338  82 


S50,379  64 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(58) 

'recapitcr.ation  of  receipts  prom  december  1  to  december 
19,  1884,  Inclusive. 


Trustees 

County  Court  Clerks 

Circuit  Court  Clerks 

Criminal  Court  Cletjks 

Chancery  Court  Clerks 

Railroad  State  Tax 

Telegraph  Companies'  State  Tax 

Insurance  Companies'  Tax 

Redemption  of  Lands 


$50,516  44 

27,654  53 

183  48 

99 

330 

19,538 

750 

14,059 


45 
47 
86 
2(5 
00 


2,049  97 


$115,182  46 


j    $115,182  46 


Digitized  byCjOOSlC 


(59) 

Recapitttlation  of  Disbursements  fkom  December  1  to  De- 
cember 19,  1884,  Inclusive. 


State  Prosecutions .^ 

Interest  School  Fund I... 

Interest  State  Debt 

Silaries,  Judicial 

Salaries,  Court  of  Referees... 

Siilaries,  Executive 

Salaries,  Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Salaries,  Adjutant-General 

Salaries,  Superintendent  Capitol 

Salaries,  Attorney-Geu'l  and  Rep 

Expense,  Supreme  Court 

Expense,  Public  Arms 

Expense,  Capitol 

Expense,  Rtilroad  Commissioners 

Expense,  Library 

Expense,  Court  of  Referees 

Expense,  Treasurer's  Office 

Expense,  Comptroller's  Office 

Expense,  Sec'y  of  State's  Office 

Expense,  Tenn.  Money,  "  new  issue  '■ 

Pension  to  Blind 

Hospital  for  Insane,  East  Tenn 

Bureau  Ag.,  Stat.,  Mines  and  Im'^'n. 

Arresting  Fugitives 

Lunatics  to  Asylum 

Refunded  Revenue 

Land  Sales 

Tax  Aggregates 


Excess  of  Receipts. 


311,652 

1,894 

180 

7,324 

1,250 

375 

166 

100 

100 

250 

88 

1 

289 

40 

59 

50 

30 

3 

10 

528 

20 

19,257 

2,750 

268 

92 

257 

3.223 

31 


39 
23 
00 
94 
00 
00 
66 
001 
00, 

oo; 

90 
00 
03 
08 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
54 
00 
19 
00 
95 
73 
08 
50 
50 


$50,293  92 
64,888  54 


$115,182  46 


Balance  in  Treasury  December  1,  1884 $  580,326  29 

Receipts  from  Dec.  1  to  Deo.  19,  1884,  inclusive 151,182  46 

$695,508  75 
Disbursements  from  Dec.  1  to  Dec.  19,  '84,  inclusive..     50,293  92 


Balance  in  Treasury   December  20,  1884 $645,214  83 
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OF 


D.  A.  NUNN. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 


TO  THE 


FORTY-FOURTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 


SESSION  OF  1888. 


NASHVILLE: 

Albert  B.  Tavel,  Printer  to  the  State. 

1885. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Forty-fourth  GenercU  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  my  report  to  your 
honorable  body  : 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS  OF  LITERARY  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  April  2, 
1881,  and  approved  April  2,  1881,  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  permanent  endowment  funds  of  literary  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  funds  held  for  educational  purposes,  there  has  been 
in  the  past  two  years,  certificate  issued,  in  lieu  of  bonds  held,  to 
Pythagoras  Lodge  No.  23,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  making  in  all,  including 
those  mentioned  in  my  last  report  (one  hundred  and  eighty-seven), 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  certificates  of  this  character  issued. 

SALE   OF  THE   HARPETH   TURNPIKE. 

I  would  further  report  that  by  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  Governor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  I,  as  the  law  of  1873 
directs  and  requires,  did  advertise  for  sale  the  Harpeth  Turnpike 
road,  on  February  8th,  1884,  and  allowed  the  same  to  remain 
open  to  bids  until  March  iOth,  1884;  after  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  sealed  bids,  being  four  in  number,  were,  by  virtue 
of  the  law,  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  Wm.  B.  Bate, 
and  Treasurer,  Atha  Thomas,  and  by  us  carefully  examined,  and 
upon  which  examination  it  was  found  that  J.  B.  Patton,  J.  H.  Pat- 
ton  &  Co.,  being  the  highest  and  best  bidders,  their  bid  was 
nnamimously  accepted  and  they  were  notified  of  the  same;  and 
they  upon  receiving  this  notification,  came  forward  and  complied 
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with  the  terms  of  said  sale^  by  depositing  iu  the  Treasurer's  office 
two  $1000,  bcjnds  each  ("white,"  "B")  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
ssee,  with  17  past  due  coupons  attached,  issued  under  an  Act  of 
1851-2,  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  have  since  !>een  repeat- 
edly requested  and  urged  to  come  forward  in  further  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  sale  but  have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so. 

SUIT  AGAINST  THE  N.,  C.  <&  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY  CX). 

The  suit  brought  by  my.  predecessor  dn  behalf  of  the  State 
against  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  reported  by  him,  is  still  pending  in  the  Chancery  Court 
at  Nashville,  and  is  being  prosecuted  as  vigorously  as  possible, 
counsel  having  no  doubt  of  a  favorable  result. 

PRIVATE   INCORPORATIONS. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  incorporated 
companies,  organized  under  Chapter  143,  Acts  of  1875,  known  as 
the  "  Charter  Act/'  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  A.  NUNN, 

Secretary  of  Slate. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


Organized  under  Chapter  143,  Acts  of  1876,  known  as  the 

**  Charter  Act,"  and  Acts  Amendatory,  Published 

Herein  by  Direction  of  Section  30  of  said 

Charter  Act. 


NAME   OF  INCORPORATION. 


R«ed'B  School  Hoase 

The  New  Memphis  Jookey  Club  Company 

Codar  Grove  Academy 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

The  Walden  Kidire  Coal  and  Iron  Company 

The  Tennneesee  ImproTement  and  Transporta- 
tion of  Company  ot  Tennessee 

Tftylor's  School  House- .,.. 

Naahville  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Cherry  Grove  Institute 

Lawrenceburg  Academy  fiStock  Company 

Bryan  Chapel 

King'p  Point  Town  Company 

Sylco  School 

Bock  City  Jockey  Club  Association 

Sulphur  ^spring  School  House 

Conservative  Mutual  Aid  Society 

The  Juniata  Quarrying  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Memphis  Cotton  Exlihange  Mutual  Aid  Ass'n... 

Fijreon  Roost  Turnpike  Company ^ 

Merchants'  Jockey  Club  Association 

The  Tennessee  Central  Railroad  Company 

Memphis  Manulactnring  Company. 

Union  School  House 

East  Tenn.  Land  Agency  &  Immigration  Bureau 

Anderson  Hat  Company 

^^iritual  Protective  Association  of  Memphis 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associat'n  of  Memphis.. 

Shippers'  Upper  Cumberland  River  Transpor- 
tation Company 

Shiloh  Seminary  and  School  House 

Trinity  Academy 

Ciiixens'  Mutual  Gas  Company 

Elk  Valley  School  House 

Smith  School  Hou.se t 

White  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
A.s^ociation- 

Harpeth  Mill  Warehouse  Associat'n  of  Franklin 

Hiawassee  Seminary 

The  Bank  of  Tnllahoma 

Overton  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
A.«sociation 

Woodland  Mills  Male  and  Female  Common 
School «.... 

Zion  Academy ^^ 

Memphis  District  High  School 

Mftury  and  Hickman  Turnpike  Comnany 

The  South  Nashvile  Building  and  Mechanics' 
Saving  Afsociation^ 

Spirit  of  the  Farm  Publishing  Company 

B»kin  Library 

Union  Stock  Yard  and  Fertilizer  Company 


County 

where 

Registered. 


Greene 

Shelby 

Giles 

Washington. 
Hamilton  .... 

Washington. 

Polk 

Davidson 

Washington. 
Lawrence.... 
Robertson ... 
Hamilton  ».. 

Polk 

Davidson 

Decatur 

Henderson .. 

Penn 

Shelby 

Shelby , 

Davidson 

Putnam 

Shelby 

Union 

Knox.. 

Shelby 

Shelby , 

Shelby 


Jackson 

Overton 

Williamson. 
Hamilton  ... 

Campbell 

Campbell 


White- 

Williamson  , 

Polk 

Coffee 


Overton . 


Obion 

Obion.*.. 
Shelby... 
Maury... 


Davidson.. 
Davidson.. 
Bedford .... 
Shelby 


When 
registered  in 
Secretary   of 
Stote's  Office 


Feb. 


*  12, 

*  17, 
Mar.  7, 

*  8, 

*  17, 

*  17, 

*  20, 

*  2y, 

*  30. 

*  31. 
April  2, 

*  5, 

*  6. 

*  7, 

*  7, 

*  16. 
'  19. 

*  26, 

*  23, 

*  26, 

*  26, 

*  26, 


May    9, 1883 
••     10.188;- 

•  11,  1883 

•  ll,18S:i 
June    5,  1883 

•  9. 1883 

*  19. 1883 

*  23,  188;^ 
'  25,  1883 

*  30. 1883 

July    5.  isas 

'   6,  1883 
'  11,  1883 
'   12,  1883 
Aug.  11, 188:3 

'     29,  1883 
Sept.    4,  18813 
'^       4.  1883 
'       6.  1883 


In 
what 
Book. 


8.1883 

6,  18.83 

7,  18H;3 

8,  lvS«3 
8.  188.} 


1883 
1883 
1883 
18&i, 
1883 
188.31 
1883' 
1883 
1883- 
1883 
1883' 
I8S3: 
1883 
18<S3 
18SS 
1883 
1883: 
1883, 
18.S3, 
1883 
18831 
1883  i 


G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

G 
G 
(J 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

a 

G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

G 
G 
G 
G 


G 
G 
G 
G 

G 
G 
G 
G 


No.  of 
Page. 


436 
438 
443 
445 
455 

459 
465 
467 
470 
472 
475 
47* 
481 
482 
485 
486 
487 
491 
495 

5oa 

503 
508 
509 
610 
511 
512 
515 

51» 
520 
521 
522 
528 
529 

530 
532 
533 

535 


540 

542 
543 
550 

657 
561 
S63 
66^> 


2— S*ofS. 
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NAME  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Watson  Roofinff  and  Paring  Company ». 

The  Nashville  and  Hillsboro  Turnpike  Co 

Gnlleoka  and  MooresTille  Turnpike  Company.., 

Birchwood  Academy 

Paris  Manufacturing  Company 

Spring  Creek  Academy.. • 

The  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  King's  Point 

Flag  Pond  Seminary 

The  People's  Self-sustaining  Co-operatiye  Asso- 
ciation  ^ 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Bell  Hill  School 

Sweetwater  CoUeff  Cm 

Russell  <&  Decans  Sohool  House 

The  Record  Publishing  Company 

Hatchie  Academy 

Troy,  Tiptonville  &  Pacific  Railroad « 

Memphis  Stockyard  and  Tanning  Company 

Athenean  Literary  Society.. 

Friendship  Church  and  School  House 

Maryville  College ' 

Mossy  Creek  Creamery 

Matbes  Cornet  Band 

The  Home  and  Real  Estate  Company 

Memphis  Metal  and  Wood  Manufacturing  Co  .. 

Lakeview  Academy 

United  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Abraham 

Lafayette  Academy 

Security  Bank  of  Memphis. 

Lewisburg  Institute ; 

Lake  Bluff  High  School , 

Jackson  Street  Railway  Company ». 

Oakdnlo  Junction  &  Knoxrille  Central  R.  R 

Spring  Creek  School  House 

Union  Citv  Furniture  Company 

Jackson  Telephone  Company 

The  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  ....^ 

The  Union  Wood  Dish  Company 

The  Union  City  Building  and  Loan  Association, 

The  Memphis.  Arkansas  City.  Vioksburg  & 
Arkansas  River  Packet  Company 

The  Bank  of  Sweetwater 

The  Chattanooga  Society 

Sweet  Brier  Academy 

Lookout  Mountain  Cfampmeeting  Association 

Nashville  &  Edgefield  Street  Railroad  Company 

Bible  and  Christian  Aid  Society 

Kalenia  College  Company 

Glen  Mary  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

Cornersville  Colored  Male  and  Female  Institute 

The  Nashville  Commercial  Insurance  Company.. 

Southern  Immigration  Association  of  America.. 

The  Madisonville  Cemetery 

Flynn's  Lick  Seminary 

Central  Point  Academy 

Buckingham  Palace  Company 

The  Lebanon  Publishing  Company 

Memphis  Brokerage  Association 

Odes,  Mixter  &  Heald  Zinc  Company 

Malburn  Gin  and  Machine  Company 

Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company 

Highland  River  Mining  Company 

Whig  and  Blade  Printing  Co.,  of  Brownsville, 
Tennessee 

Butchers'  Hide  and  Melting  Association 

The  Bejack  Dry  Goods  Company 

Chattanooga  Cotton  Compress  and  Warehouse 
Association  

Tennessee  Shuttle  Brick  Machine  Company  .. 

The  New  City  Produce  Exchange 

Wiley  Coal  Company. 

Southwestern  Real  Estate  Association — . 

The  Tennessee  and  New  Mexieo  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company 


County 

where 

Registered. 


Davidson.. 
Davidson.. 

y — 

J 

£ 

£ 
U 

S 

c 

£ 
B 
I 

0 
S 

c 

£ 
J 
V 

r 
s 
\ 
I 

£ 

S 


^ 
p 

0 

Madison 

Tipton — 

Hamilton  .. . 
Obion 


Shelby 

Monroe 

Hamilton .... 
Rutherford. 
Hamilton  ... 

Davidson 

Hamilton  ... 
Hamilton  ... 

Scott 

Marshall 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Monroe 

Jackson  

Smith 

Davidson 

Wilson 

Shelby 

Knox 

Shelby 

Warren 

Hickman 


Haywood.. 
Davidson.. 
Shelby 


Hamilton  . 
Davidson... 
Davidson.. 
Anderson.. 
Shelby 


Davidson.. 


When 
registered  in 
Seorelary  of 
State's  Office 


Be^t.   7, 


Oct.  2, 

•  8, 

•  15, 
Nov.  1, 

•  1 

•  2 

•  7, 

•  15, 

•  16, 

•  17, 
'  19, 

•  19, 

•  21 

•  24, 


Deo.  S 

•  4 

•  7, 

•  8, 

•  10, 

•  18, 
Jan.  5, 

•  14 

•  25, 
'  26, 

•  26, 

•  31, 
Fob.  16, 

'  19, 


Mar. 


21 
24, 
25, 
31 

April   1 
2, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
ISSS 
1883 
1883 
1883 
18.S^ 
1S83 
1884 
18Si 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
18S3 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 
18a3 
1883 


In 

what 
Book. 


29,1883 


G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

G 
G- 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

a 

G 
G 
G 
G 
H 
H 

y 

H 
H 
H 


H 
H 
H 
H 
H 


No.  of 
Page. 


670 
578 
675 
678 
580 
584 
586 
587 

589 
592 
596 
598 
600 
602 
604 
607 
610 
616 
617 
620 


630 
632 
684 
636 
640 
648 
656 
653 
662 
664 
666 
670 
673 
677 

681 
684 


700 

704 

706 

708 

714 

716 

721 

726 

729 

732 

736 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 


70 

71 
72 
73 
T4 
75 

76 
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NAME  OF  INCORPORATION. 


The  South  Naahville  Lumber  Company, 
Brownsport  Iron  Company. 


Oilefl  County  Trotting  and  Racing  Horse  Co.. 

Memphis  Wrecking  Company.. .....^...^ 

Bear  Creek  Academy • 

Chattanooga  Plow  Company.. 


Central  Warehouse  and  Mill  Company 

The  Memphis  Abstract  Company 

The  Citixens'  Blood  Horse  Association 

United  States  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co- 

Columbia  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Company 

Nashville  Stone  and  Manufacturing  Company... 

Brookside  Mills 

The  Spring  City,  Coal,  Iron  and  Coke  Company.. 

The  Duck  River  Woolen  Mills 

The  Nashville  Red  Cedar  Dimension  Company.. 

The  Columbia  Stock  Yard  Company.. 

East  Tennessee  Coal  Company 

East  Tennessee  Ice  Company 

Tennessee  Company . 

The  Merchants  Stock  and  Blood  Horse  Associ- 
ation  ^ 

The  Warren  Wagon  Company 

The  Rock  City  Stock  and  Blood  Horse  Associa- 
tion  ~ 

Trenton  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills 

St.  Francis  River  Transportation  Company 

West  Tennessee  Land  and  Improvement  Co 

Elnoxville  Fruit  Drier  Company 

Crescent  Marble  Company 

Bluff  City  Stone  Works 

Columbia  Water  Company 

Eureka  Fertiliser  Company - 

Nashville  Theater  Company 

AUardt  Real  Estate  Association^ 

The  Planters  Oil  Mill  Company 

Hiawassee  Manufacturing  Company v 

Memphis  Land  and  Timber  Company 

Indiana  Lumber  Company 

The  Memphis  &  White  River  Packet  Company... 

Coal  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Company 

Madison ville  and  Sweetwater  Telephone  Co 

Nashville  Mill  Company. 

</ity  Mill  and  Elevator  Company 

Empire  Furniture  and  Lumber  Company 

Memphis  Driving  Club  and  Blood  Horse  Associ- 
ation  

Regina  Oold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Chattanoora  Manulacturing  Company 

The  Memphis  Power  Company 

Centreville  Hotel  Company 

State  Mutual  Assessment  Life  Association 

Rogersviile  Telephone  Company 

White  River  Paclcet  Company 

Memphis  &  Now  Orleans  Packet  C6mpany 

East  Tennessee  Poultry  Company.. 

Southern  Time  Telegraph  Company 

Knoxville  City  Mills  Company 

Memphis  Manufacturing  and  Brick  Company... 

Murfreesboro  Roller  Skating  Rink  and  Gymna- 
sium Club 

Memphis  Blood  Horse  Association 

Cumberland  Stock  and  Blood  Horse  Association 

Bellaire  College 

Ayers'  Building  and  Real  Estate  Association 

Nashville  Merrill  Pump  Company , 

Nashville  Bending  Works ^ 

Ayers'  Block  and  Real  Estate  Company 

Tnllahoma  Woolen  Mills 

Arlington  Insurance  Company , 

Tnllahoma  High  School .., 

BnfiEalo  River  Iron  and  Lumber  Company , 

43tTeenhTier  Lake  Club , 


County 

where 

Registered. 


Davidson 

Davidson...... 

Giles 

Shelby 

Hickman 

Hamilton  ..... 
Montgomery 

Shelby 

Davidson 

Shelby 

Maury «... 

Davidson 

Knox 

Rhea 

Bedford 

Davidson 

Maury 

Knox 

Knox 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Warren :... 

Davidson 

Gibson  

Shelby 

Shelby 

Knox 

Knox 

Shelby 

Maury 

Shelbv 

Daviason 

Fentress 

Shelby 

McMinn 

Shelby 

Davidson 

Shelby 

Knox 

Monroe 

Davidson 

Montgomery 
Daviason 

Shelbv 

Davidson 

Hamilton 

Shelby 

Hickman 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Knox 

Davidson 

Knox 

Shelby  

Rutherford... 

Shelbv 

Davidson 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Daviason 

Davidson 

Shelby , 

Coffee 

Shelby 

Coffee 

Davidson 

Wn . 


When 
registered  in 
Secretary  of 
SUte's  Office 


Mar.  29, 
••     29, 

'*     30, 

•*     80, 

••     31, 

April  3. 

May     3, 

April  4, 

^*     16, 

*  18, 

•  19 


23, 


May     2, 
•'       4 

•*       4 


•  8, 

•  8, 

'  9, 

'  10, 

•  14, 

•  14 

'  u; 

•  16, 

•  19, 

•  22, 

•  22, 

•  30, 

•  31 
June  2, 

••  9, 
April  25 

^'  26, 

June  4, 

'  4, 

•  5, 

•  7, 

•  8, 

•  8, 

•  18 
'  19 

•  -20, 

•  20, 

•  22, 

•  27, 
July  2, 

•*  9, 

•*  9, 

••  13, 

*'  14. 

'*  18, 

*•  23, 

••  27, 

'*  30, 

Aug.  1 

-•  2 

"  4, 

**  4 

*•  7, 

*•  11. 

*•  18, 

*•  20, 

•'  24, 

Sept.    8, 

Aug.  30, 


1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883, 

1883 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 

1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 


In 
what 
Book. 


Ne.    of 
Page. 
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I 
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NAME  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Nashyille  Copper  Company 

Athens  Furniture  Works 

SouthernMiller  Publishing  Company 

Novelty  Foundry  Company 

Johnson  City  Real  Kstate  Company^...........  ...... 

Gibson  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

Association 

Safe  Deposit.  Trust  and  Banking  Company 

University  Hotel  Company ; 

Sequatchie  Real  Estate  Immigration  Company.. 

The  Gayoso  Club 

Arkansas  Manganese  Mining  Company 

Enterprise  Soap  Market 

The  American  Brick  Machine  Company 

The  Chattanooga  Chair  Company 

Nashville  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Ebenezer  Co-operative  Association 

Cole  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Heonor  Ilaynes  Company.^..... 

Memphis  Transfer  and  Parcel  Delivery  Co 

Knox  County  Cheese  Factory  and  Creamery 

Elk  Knob  Copper  Company  of  Tennessee 

Henryville  Institute 

Anchor  Spoke  and  Felloe  Company 

Memphis  k  Vicksburg  Packet  Company 

Maryville  Woolen  Mills 

Coial  I  odge  Marble  Company 

Columbia  Hosiery  Company 

Jackson  Woolen  Mills, 
The  Clovernook  Farm. 


County 

where 

Registered. 


When 
registered  in 
Secretary   of 
State's  Office 


Davidson 

McMinn 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Washington , 


Gibson 

Davidson.... 
Franklin  .... 

Marion 

Shelby 

Davidson.... 
Davidson.... 
Davidson.... 
Hamilton  ... 
Davidson.... 

Tipton 

Shelt^y 

Williamson 

Shelby 

Knox 

Sullivan 

Lawrence \ 


Se^t. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Roane. 

Shelby 

Blount 

Hawkins 

Maury 

Madison 

Williamson 


Columbia  Cotton  Mill  Company IMaury, 


The  Morristown  Cemetery  Company 

The  Franklin  Sugar  and  Syrup  Mills 

Sweetwater  Mill  Company 

Stones  River  Creamery 

Chattanooga  Iron  Fence  and  Screw  Company 

Chattanooga  Mineral  Paint  Company 

American  Brick  Kiln  Company 

Adams'    &  Price.^'    Locomotive  and   Machine 

Works ;; : 

Shelbyville  Lumber  and  Furniture  Company 

The  Vehicle  Spring  Company 

The  Murfreesboro  Machine  Works 

Oliver  Woodruff  Carriage  and  Hardware  Co 

Southern  Machine  Company 

The  Morgan  County  Land  and  Improvement  Co 

Cameron  Iron  Roofing  Company 

Knoxville  Woolen  Mills 

Johnson  City  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  

Raleigh  Springs  Hotel  Company 

Trenton  Cfotton  Mills 

Watauga  Silver  Mining  Company 

The  Owl  Club 

West  Tennessee  Manufacturing  Company 

Wheeler,  Osborne  &  Duckworth  Manufacturing 

Company 

Franklin  Elevator  and  Warehouse  Company 

Valley  Building  and  Brick  Company 

Tribune  and  Sun  Printing  Company 

Shorthand  Type  Writer  Company 

Southern  Paint  and  Color  Company 

The  Elm  Wood  Company 

Alban  Dental  and  Surgical  Company 

Nashville  and  Sheffield  Brick  and  Manufactur- 


ing Company — 

>1  Creek  and  New  River  Coal  Company  . 


Coal - 

The  North  American  Land  and  Cattle  Co.. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 

Waynesboro  College................. 

The  Franklin  &  McPhail  Saddlery  Company.. 

The  Champion  Mills - 

Plain  Centre  Draft  Plow  Company 

The  Lawrence  Iron  Company 


Hamblen 
Williamson .. 

Monroe 

Rutherford... 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 


Davidson 

Bedford 

Hamilton 

Rutherford... 

Shelby 

Bedford 

Davidson 

Hamilton  .. .. 

Knox 

Washington . 

Shelby 

Gibson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Madison 


Davidson 

Williamson 

Shelby 

Madison 

Shelby 

Hamilton  .... 

Knox 

Shelby 


Davidson.. 

Knox 

Davidson.. 

Knox 

Wayne 

Davidson.. 
Madison.... 
Hamilton  . 
Maury 


3, 

6, 

12, 

12. 

U, 

18. 
27, 
1, 
13. 
15. 
16. 
22, 
16, 

31 ; 

9. 

12. 

13. 

29. 

14, 

14, 

15, 

17, 

3. 

3, 

7, 

9, 

8, 

17, 

8, 

14, 

16. 

17. 

25, 

10, 

29. 

29, 

28. 


Mar.  7, 

"  10, 

*•  12, 

*•  14, 

**  18, 

•*  21. 

'*  28, 

April  5; 

**  14', 

**  14, 

*•  15, 

**  15, 

•;  22, 

"  24, 


24. 

24. 

19, 
1, 
6, 
8, 

12, 

13. 

21, 


In 
what 
Book. 


No.    of 
Page. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Sept. 
Feh. 


May 


June 


1883 
1883 
1883 

1883 
1883 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883) 
188:^1 
1883 
188:^ 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
18S4 
1884 
1684  i 
1884 
18841 

liij 

18841 

1884' 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1SS4 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884, 
18841 
I 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
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1] 
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147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
165 
156 
157 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
164 
166 
167 
168 
169 
ITp 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
182 
183 
184 

185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 

200 
201 
202 
208 
204 
205 
206 
207 

208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
214 
215 
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NAME  OF  INCORPORATION. 


County 

where 

Registered. 


i^mmercial  Printiotr  Company 

Mexnphis  Pan  Electric  Telephone  Company 

The  Union  City  Chair  Company  „ 

The  Terry  Show  Case  Company - 

The  Sherman  Manufacturing  Company^ 

Mollaily  Crushing  and  Refining  Company 

The  Tennessee  Publishing  Company 

Cumberland  Boom  and  Lumber  Company 

East  Chattanooga  Railway  Company 

Tennessee  Pan  Electric  Telephone  Company  ...^ 

Kutherford  County  Fair  Association 

The  Nashville  Creamery  Company 

The  TuUahoma  Publishing  Company 

The  Bank  of  Lebanon ! 

The  Ohio  and  East  Tennessee  Marble  Company 

Fayetteville  Collegiate  Institute ; 

The  Tower  Block  Hotel  Company I 

Barker  Bros.  Manufiicturing  Company I 

Nelson  Buford  Hardware  Company  „ 

The  Chattanooga  Telephone  and  Electric  Co | 

The  Kock  City  Box  and  Manufacturing  Co 

The  Chattanoocra  and  Gum  Log  Mining  Co  ~ 

The  National  Flying  Target  Company I 

The  Nashville  Plow  Company ' 

Corington  Tannery  Company ». i 

The  Chattanooga  Real  Estate  Company 

Bi&st  and  North  Nashville  Street  Railway  Co ' 

The  Chattanooga  and  St.  Elmo  Street  R.  R.  Co. 

liiberty  Academy 

Winters'  Gap  Coal  and  Land  Company 

The  Red  Cedar  Marble  Company 

Jackson  Pan  Electric  Telephone  Company 

Lawrenoeburg  Publishing  Company 

Southern  Normalist  Publishing  Company.. 

Barker  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Desoto  Iron  Company 

The  Crawford  CoaFand  Iron  Company 

Winters'  Gap  Coal  Company 

Tennessee  Industrial  Company 

Lookout  Ice  Company  ., 

The  American  Base  Ball  Association 

The  Gibson  k  Lee  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Duck  River  Packet  Company 

BoTine  Stock  Company 

Tennessee  Overland  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 

The  Fisherville  Educational  Institute 

Bromwell  Manufacturing  Company 

Light,  Truth  and  Laboring  Society 

Troutt's  Academy 

The  Home  Aid  Society- 

Trustees  of  Tennessee  Valley  College 

The  Hughes  Free  Public  Library  ot  Rugby 

The  Woman*s  Christian  Association  of  Memphis 

Dem  Rusischen  Wuterschutztungs 

Sinking  Creek  Academy « 

Roger  Williams  University 

Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Order 

New  Providence  Church 

Bate  College 

Knox  County  Home  for  Colored  Orphans 

The  Standard  Club 

Ashland  City  High  School 

Indian  Mound  School  House 

Crockett  Mills  School 

The  Limestone  Academy 

Linden  Academy 

Miss  Holden's  Seminary 

Blect  Ladies'  Society 

Memphis  Merchants    Exchange 

The  Southern  Central  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance Association 

The  Philomathesians  Literary  Society  of  East 
Tennessee 


Hamilton 

Shelby 

Obion 

Davidbon 

Madison 

Shelby 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Hamilton 

Shelby 

Rutherford- 
Davidson 

Cofi^ee 

Wilson 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Hamilton 

Knox 

Giles 

Hamilton  ..... 

Davidson 

Hamilton 

Knox 

Davidson 

Tipton 

Hamilton 

Davidson 

Hamilton 

Hickm'an 

Knox 

Knox 

Madison ,. 

Lawrence 

Davidson 

Knox 

Hickman 

Fentress 

Morgan 

Shelby 

Hamilton 

Davidson 

Hamilton 

Humphreys  . 
Fentress 


July 


Aug, 


Sej^t. 


Oct. 


Davidson.... 

Shelby 

Davidson..... 

Haywood 

Sumner 

Davidson.... 

Rhea 

Hamilton  .... 

Shelby 

Davidson.... 

Giles 

Davidson.... 

Knox 

Blount 

Crockett 

Knox 

Davidson.... 

Cheatham 

Stewart 

Crockett.... 
Grainger .. 

Perry 

Shelby 

Rutherford  .. 
Shelby 


Davidson.. 
MoMinn.... 


When 
registered  in 
Secretary   of 
State's  Office 


June  23, 
23. 
23. 
27, 
20. 
30. 
6. 
10. 
12, 
14. 
15, 


24, 
28, 
29, 

1. 

2. 

2. 

4. 
15, 
16. 
29, 
29, 

1. 

2. 

6, 
12, 
24, 
25. 
26, 

8, 

8. 
11. 
13, 
13. 
17, 
25. 
28. 
30, 
30. 
31. 

3. 
12. 
24. 

4. 
4. 

11, 

4, 

9, 
19. 
20, 
22, 

6. 

9, 

9, 
13. 
14. 
24. 

2. 
10, 
22. 
28. 
29, 

6. 

6. 

8, 
12, 
29. 

1. 


Nov. 
Dec. 

4* 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
April 
May 


1884 
1884 

1834 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1864 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1881 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1883 
1883 

ism 

1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
188:5 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 

,  18a3 

,1883 


In 
what 
Book. 


No.    of 
Pago. 
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1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

I 


216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 


225 

227 


230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 


240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 


261 

262 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 

129 
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NAME  OF  INCORPORATION. 


S. 


Oonnty 

where 

Reffistered. 


Maple  Hill  Seminary ... 

The  Oastomary  Board  of  Trust  of  the  M. 

Church  South 

Dover  Male  and  Female  Academy  ^ 

ThomasviUe  School  House 

Gadsden  Male  and  Female  College 

Flat  Creek  School 

Short  Creek  Male  and  Female  Academy 

Manufacturers'  and  Me<$hanics'  Association 

Accidental  Life  Company ^ 

Nashville  Art  Association 

Oakland  Seminary - 

Cane  Creek  School  House 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  South  Harpeth  Lodge 

No.  1 i 

Burns'  Tennessee  Li^ht  Artillery  of  the  City 

of  Nashville ~.. 

Mt.  Storms  Male  and  Female  Academy 

The  Working  Woman's  Exchange 

Whitfield's  School -.. 

Aid  Carriers  Union  Association  of  Memphis 

Murfreesboro  Educational  Association .^...... 

Palmyra  School  House 

Cloverdale  Seminary 

Coldwater  Camp  Qrounds ^ 

East  Tennessee  Rifle  Association 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Protective  Association.... 

Gardensville  Academy. 

German  Family  Union .*. 

Climax  Stock  and  Blood  Horse  Association 

The  Rook  City  Blood  Horse  and  Trotting  Ass'n. 

Sardls  Ridge  Academy 

Blakewater  Seminary 

Householders'  Mutual  Association 

Jeroldstown  Acadezny 

Reynolds  Academy  Company 

Hall's  Chappello  School 

Trent  Valley  High  School ~ 

German  Benevolent  Society 

Protection  Mutual  Benefit  Association i 

Sulphur  Spring  Academy - 

Soule's  Chapel  School  Company ^ 

Brooks'  School  House 

McBroom's  School  House 

Bomend's  School  House 

Bledsoe  Institute 

Associated  Daughters  Olitette 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Zion 

Berea  Academy 

Denmark  High  School 

Mount  Pisgah  School  House 

Walnut  Grove  School .• 

Glen  Mary  School  House 

Nail's  Creek  Institution 

Fosterville  Educational  Institute 

Base-ball  Hill  School  House 

St.  Cecilia  Academy 

Union  Academy 

Bethlehem  Church 

Winston  Academy 

Aneida  Academy 

Oakland  Academy 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Huntsville. 

Mount  Hamon  Academy.. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd *. 

Cold  Spring  Academy 

Century  Club ~ 

Trenton  Bar  Association 

Second  Congregational  Church 

The  Cumberland  Club 

Rockwood  Benevolent  Society 

United  Mechanics'  Association 

Eureka  Club  of  Nashville 

"Germantown  Institute 


Wilson 

Davidson.. 

Stewart 

Cheathum 
Crockett.... 
Overton  -.. 
Stewart.... 
Davidson.. 
Davidson.. 
Davidson.. 

Greene 

Houston.... 

Davidson.. 

Davidson.. 

Stewart 

Davidson.. 
Dickson .... 

Shelby 

Rutherford:... 
Montgomery 

Dickson 

Henry 

Knox 

Tipton 

Smith 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Decatur 

Hancock 

Davidson 

Greene  

Giles 

Lawrence 

Hancock 

Hamilton 

KnoXA 

Scott 

Campbell 

Union 

Putnam  ....... 

Union 

Bledsoe 

Shelby 

Hamilton 

Lauderdale .. 

Madison 

McMinn 

Hickman 

Scott 

Dickson 

Rutherford... 
Montgomery. 

Davidson 

Gibson 

Houston 

Shelby 

Scott 

Fayette 

Scott 

Bedford 

Shelby 

Bledsoe 

Maury , 

Gibson 

Shelby 

Davidson 

Roane 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Shelby 


When  . 

Secretary   of 
State's  Office 

I. 

what 
Book. 

No.    of 
Page. 

May  15.1888 

I 

190 

••     16,1883 

I 

131 

•*     16,1883 

132 

••     25  1883 

133 

*•     26,1883 

, 

134 

"     26. 1883 

A 

135 

June    4.1883 

I               186 

-      5, 1883 

I      1         137 

**      6.1883 

1         138 

•*       6, 1883 

138 

••       7, 1883 

I 

140 

••     11,1883 

141 

"     14, 1883 

I 

142 

'♦     15, 1883 

I 

143 

"     15, 1883 

I 

144 

••     22.1883 

145 

'*     25.1883 

146 

••     26, 1883 

147 

July    5,1883 

148 

-     13,1883 

1 

149 

*'     16, 1883 

I 

150 

'♦     18,^883 

^ 

151 

••     26.    883 

152 

Aug.    1.   883 

153 

••       2,    883 

154 

•'       9,    883 

I 

155 

•*       8,   883 

I 

156 

♦•       8.  .883 

157 

••     10,    883 

I 

158 

••     11.  .883 

159 

**     15.1883 

I 

160 

*'     15, 1883 

161 

**     23. 1883 

162 

Sept.   6,1883 
♦^     28.1883 

168 

164 

Oct.      1, 1883 

165 

"       4,  1883 

f      166 

*'      4, 1883 

167 

••       4, 1883 

163 

•*       5, 1883 

I       1         169 

*"      6,1883 

.70 

•'     11.1883 

71 

*•     12, 1883 

72 

'•     25.1883 

73 

*•     30,1883 

74 

Nov.    7.1883 

76 

•*     13. 1883 

77 

"     19,1883 

:78 

••     22. 1883 

79 

"     24, 1883 

81 

♦*     30,1883 

.82 

Deo.     8, 1883 

I 

1.83 

*•       3,  1883 

84 

•*       7,  1883 

85 

'*     10.  1883 

I 

86 

»•     12,  1883 

I 

87 

•*     14, 1883 

88 

••     18.1883 

I 

.89 

"     21, 1883 

90 

*•     31. 1883 

.91 

Jan.   28.1884 

.92 

Feb.     8. 1884 

93 

••     14, 1884 

.94 

'•     16, 1884 

I 

.95 

Mar.  10, 1884 

96 

•*     19, 1884 

97 

•*     20, 1884 

98 

'"     22. 18S4 

99 

••     22, 1884 

200 

"     25.1884 

!01 

**     26, 1884 

202 
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NAM£  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Oak  Orore  Institnte, — -> 
Germania  Tamyereiii ».. 

The  Ashland  Home  Clubc 

The  Metropolitan  Society  and  Literary  Club  of 

Nashville — 

McEwen  Academy « 

White  Haven  Academy 

Nashville  Trunk  Manufactory 

Hot  Pone  College 

Commercial  Tourist  Club 

The  Spring  City  School  Property 

The  Baptist  Misnion  Board  of  Memphis.... 

Virginia  College —... 

Washington  Telephone  Company 

The  Terrace  Garden  Musical  Association^ 

The  Independent  Methodist  Church  of  America 

The  Stanard  Academy 

The  East  Tennessee  Mutual  Benefit  Association 

under  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 

AshUnd  Institute 

Nashville  Athletic  Club 

Forest  Hill  Seminary 

Sons  of  Brothers 

Southern  Detective  Association 

!Qie     First    German    Evangelical     Lutheran 

Church  at  Chattanooga 

The  Steele  Home  Association 

The  Chattanooga  Bar  Association 

Trmity  Academy 

German  Dramatic  Club 

The  Lane  Institute 

The  First  Shiloh  Baptist  Church 

The  sions  and  Daughters  of  Abraham 

Chestnut  Bluff  Academy 

Lick  Creek  School  House 

Clarki«ville  Hedge  Fence  Company 

The  Grand  Council  of  the  Pyramid 

Whitfe?burg  Academy 

Owward  High  SchooU 

National  Beneficial  Association  of  Nashville 

Pine  Hill  Academy 

Social  (TreeuKood  Society  No.  2 

Germania  Commandery  No.  2  Knights  &  Ladies 

of  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Waphington 

Bedford  €ounty  Stock  Breeders'    Society  and 

Register 

Household  of  Rebecca •. 

Randall  Cole  Industrial  School 

Grassy  Cove  Academy 

Blue  Creek  Academy 

MulberrvGap  High  School 

Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Maryville 

Goodlettsville  Male  and  Female  Academy 

Mount  Zion  Church 

Highland  Rim  Railroad  Company 

The  Tennessee.  Carolina  &  Virginia  R.  R.  Co... 

The  Valley  Mountain  Railroad  Company 

Sparta  &  Southeastern  Railroad  Company 


Davidson 

Humphreys . 

Shelby , 

Davidson 

Cheatham 

Davidson 

Rhea 

Shelby 

Grainger 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Knox , 

Uickmaa 


County 

where 

Registered. 


Bledsoe  ......... 

Shelby 

Davidson 


Knox 

Cheatham .... 

Davidson 

Montgomery 

Knox 

Hamilton  ..... 

Hamilton 

Hamilton  ~... 

Hamilton 

Williamson  .. 

Davidson 

Madison 

Hamilton 

Davidson 

Crockett 

Hickman 

Montgomery 

Shelby 

Hamilton 

White 

Davidson 

Hawkins 

Shelby 


Davidson.. 


Bedford 

Rutherford.. 

Davidson 

Cumberland 
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NAME  OF  INCORPORATION. 


Tennessee  Central  Railroad.Co 

Ohio,  Tennessee  k  Carolina  Railroad  Co 

Petersburg  and  Brick  Church  Turnpilce  Co 

The  Cincinnati  k  Clinton  Railroad  Co 

Dandridge  k  Mossy  Creek  Railroad  Co 

Mashville  k  EnoKville  Railroad  Co 

Nashyille,  Jackson  k  Memphis  Railroad  Co 

Nashville  k  Memphis  Railway  Co 

The  Alabama  k  Tennessee  Railway  Co  

Marble  Valley  Kailroad  Co 

Chattanooga  Kailroad  and  Elevator  Co 

The  Atlantic,  Gulf  Jk  Northwestern  Railroad  Co 

Chattanooga  k  Lookout  Mountain  Railroad  Co. 

Reelfoot  Drainage,  Outlet  and  Levee  Co 

MaynardviUe  Central  Turnpike  Co 

Fayetteville  and  Boon  Hill  Turnpike  Co 

Tennessee  k  Ohio  Railway  Co 

Memphis  k  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co 

Chesapeake  k  Nashville  Railroad  Co 

Cumberland  MounUiin  Railroad  Co 

Renters'  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Telegraph  Co 

Franklin  College  and  Stone  River  Turnpike  Co. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Knoxville 

Pulaski  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills  Company 

CuUcoka  Academy 

Union  Immigration,  Real  Estate  and  Labor 
Association 

Trustees  of  Trimble  Academy 

Foi<terville  and  Middleton  Turnpike  ('o 

Summer  Street  and  West  Nashville  Street  Rail- 
way Company 

The  Farmers*  and  Traders'  Bank 

The  Estival  Park  Gymnasium  and  Pleasure 
Club 

The  Trenton  Building  and  Loan  Association 

Lobelville  Institute .'. 

Union  City  Conservatory  of  Music 

Charlotte,  Clarksvilie  k  Bon  Air  Railroad  Co... 

Edd's  School  House 

American  Missionary  Association 

Jackson  Jersey  Breeders'  Association 

Doyle  College 

Shelby  ville  Female  College 

Tennessee  Southern  Railroad  Company 

The  Presbyterian  Female  Institute  of  Breste  .... 

Havensburg  Masonic  Academy 

Summer  Street.  North  Nashville,  Buena  Vista 
Pike  Street  Railroad  Co 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Tennessee 

Shiloh  Manufacturing  Co 

Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  the  Christian 
Union 

Edgewood  Street  Railroad  Co  - 

Double  Bridget!  Male  and  Female  Academy  .. 

Beech  Croft  School 

North  Nashville  Building  and  Saving  Associa'n 

Prospect  Academy 

Trustees  of  Reacran  Seminary 

Trustees  of  Sardis  Seminary 
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RAILROAD  COMMISSION  LAW. 


A  BILL  to  be  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  oompanieSi 
And  persons  o|)erat]ng  railroads  in  this  State;  to  prevent  discrimination  npon 
railroads  in  this  State ;  and  to  provide  for  the  panishment  for  the  same;  and  to 
appoint  a  Bailroad  Commission. 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  That  the  main  track  and  all  the  branches  of  every  rail- 
road in  this  State  is  a  public  highway,  over  which  all  persons  have 
equal  rights  of  transportation  for  passengers  and  freightp,  on  the 
payment  of  just  and  reasonable  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the 
railroad  for  such  transportation ;  and  any  person  or  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  or  freights  over 
ally  railroad  in  this  State  who  shall  exact  and  receive  for  any  such 
transportation  more  than  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered,  or  demand  more  than  the  rates  specified  in  any 
bill  of  lading  issued  by  such  person  or  corporation,  or  who  for  his 
or  its  advantage,  or  for  the  advantage  of  any  connecting  line,  or  of 
any  person  or  locality,  shall  make  any  unjust  and  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination in  transportation  against  any  individual,  locality  or  cor- 
poration, shall  be  guilty  of  extortion,  and  in  every  case  it  shall  be 
for  the  jury  to  determine  from  all  the  evidence  whether  more  than 
just  and  reasonable  compensation  was  exacted  and  received,  or 
whether  any  such  discrimination  in  transportation  which  may  be 
established  by  the  evidence  against  the  individual,  locality  or  cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  be,  was  made  for  the  benefit  or  advantage 
of  the  person  or  corporation  operating  such  railroad,  or  of  any 
person  or  locality :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  contracts  for  special  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  any  industrial  enterprise,  or  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
any  contract  now  existing. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  party  injured  may  re- 
cover of  the  person  or  corporation  guilty  of  extortion,  as  defined  in 
this  Act,  ten  times  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  over- 
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charge  or  unjust  discriminatiou,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  reasona- 
ble fee  for  the  counsel  prosecuting  the  case  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  amount,  in  any  county,  where  the  person  or  cor- 
poration operating  the  railroad  does  business ;  but  if  it  appears  that 
the  service  in  which  the  eztortfon  was  committed  was  done  at  rates 
or  upon  terms  previously  approved  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
hereinafter  established,  only  actual  damages,  .and  no  attorney's  fee 
shall  be  recovered. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  investigate  and  determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  been  violated;  and  whenever  said  commissioners 
shall  become  satisfied  that  any  railroad  corporation  has  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  they  shall  immediately  cause  suit  or 
suits  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  against  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration guilty  of  such  violation  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter.  Said  suit  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  conducted  by  the  Attorney  <jeneral  of 
the  judicial  circuit  in  which  the  same  is  instituted,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  commissioners,  and  no  suit  so  instituted  shall  be  die- 
missed  without  their  consent;  all  moneys  so  collected  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State- Treasury.  If  upon  the  trial  of  any  cause  for  the 
recovery  of  the  penalties  provided  in  this  bill  the  jury  shall  find 
for  the  State,  they  shall  assess  and  return  with  their  verdict  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  the  defendant  at  any 
amount  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  the  court 
shall  render  judgment  accordingly. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  suits  or  proceedings 
under  this  statute  the  defendant  may  give  in  evidence  the  fact  that 
the  rates  or  terms  in  respect  to  which  extortion  is  alleged  had  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Railroad  Commission  hereinaAer  estab- 
lished, and  such  approval  shall  be  prima  fade  evideoce  that  such 
rates  or  terms  were  not  extortionate. 

Sec.  5.  Be  U  further  enacted.  That  no  rates  or  charges  for  ser- 
vice in  the  transportation  of  freight  over  any  railroad  shall  be  held 
or  considered  extortionate  or  excessive  under  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act,  if  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  net  earnings  of 
such  railroad  transporting  freight,  if  done  without  such  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  such  rate  or  charge,  together  with  the  net 
earnings  from  its  passenerev*  and  other  trafiBc,  would  not  amount  to 
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more  than  a  fair  and  just  retarn  on  the  value  of  which  such  rail* 
road  with  its  appurtenances  and  equipments  to  be  assessed  for  tax- 
ation. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  actions  to  recover  dama* 
ges  under  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  within  six  months  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrues. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
Act  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of  July^  1883. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  or  corporations  in  this  State,  who  shall  own  or  operate  any 
railroad  therein,  to  publish  by  posting  at  all  the  depots  the  tariffs 
of  rateS;  which  have  been  approved  by  said  Commission,  for  trans- 
porting freights,  showing  the  rates  for  each  class,  including  general 
and  special  rates,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  person  or  corpo- 
ration to  make  any  reduction  or  rebate  from  such  tariff  in  favor  of 
any  person  or  corporation  which  shall  not  be  made  in  favor  of  all 
other  persons  or  corporations  by  a  change  in  such  published  rates. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and 
within  the  prohibition  of  this  Act  for  any  railroad  corporation^ 
doing  business  in  this  State,  to  make  any  contract,  agreement  or 
arrangement  with  any  other  railroad  corporation,  or  with  any  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  freights  of 
any  description,  from  any  place  within  this  State  by  which  it  is  to 
transport  only  a  certain  portion  of  such  freights  or  by  which  it 
is  to  refuse  to  transport  such  freights  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  by 
which  any  common  carrier,  by  water  is  to  refuse  to  transport  such 
freights  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  by  which  it  is  to  receive  any  sum 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  for  not  transporting  all  or  any  part 
of  such  freights,  or  by  which  it  is  to  pay  any  sum  of  money,  or  part 
with  anything  of  value  as  an  inducement  to  any  other  railroad  cor- 
poration or  common  carrier  by  water,  not  to  compete  with  it  in  the 
transportation  of  such  freights,  or  by  which  it  and  other  railroad 
corporations  or  common  carrier,  by  water,  distribute  among  them- 
themselves  for  transportation  according  to  percentages,  any  freights 
offered  for  shipment;  and  railroad  corporations  are  required  to  re- 
move freights  when  delivered  or  offered  for  shipment  to  the  extent 
of  their  facilities  without  unncessary  delay  and  without  regard  to 
any  contract,  agreement  or  arrangement  expressed  or  implied  as 
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• 

aforeeaidi  and  all  railroad  corporations  rerusing  or  neglecting  so  to 
do  are  hereby  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  penalties  imposed  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  not  prevent 
any  railroad  company  from  trans]>orting  freight  free  of  charge,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  done  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11,  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  nominate  three  competent  persons,  one  from  each  grand 
division  of  the  Slate,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  if 
in  session,  who  shall  constitute  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Commissioners,  after  qualifying,  as 
prescribed  in  section  11  of  this  Act,  shall  proceed  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  President  and  one. as  Secretary;  and  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  hold  their' offices  until  the  first  day  of  January,  1885, 
and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  by  (he  qualified  voters,  of  the 
State  at  the  November  election  in  1884,  and  every  two  years  there- 
after. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  Railroad  Commission- 
ers shall  be  State  officers,  and  before  entering  on  their  duties  shall 
take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  for  other  State  officers,  and  may 
be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  the  same  causes  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  State  officers.  They  shall  hold  office  for 
two  years  and  until  their  successors  respectively  are  duly  elected  or 
appointed  and  qualified,  and  any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor 
is  duly  appointed,  confirmed  and  qualified  as  above  provided.  No 
person  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  corporation,  or  other  person 
owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State,  or  owning  any  stock 
in  any  railroad  corporation,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  as 
a  member  of  such  Commission,  and  any  Commissioner  who  shall 
accept  any  gift,  gratuity  or  emolument,  or  employment  from  any 
person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State* 
during  his  continuance  in  office,  except  a  permit  for  himself  to  pass 
over  the  railroad  of  such  person  or  corporation,  shall  forfeit  his 
office  and  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  that  cause, 
as  well  as  any  of  the  causes  specified  by  law  for  the  impeachment 
of  other  State  officers. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  consider  and  carefully  revise  all  tariffs  of  charges 
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for  traDsportation  of  any  person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating 
a  railroad  in  ibis  State,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
any  such  charge  is  more  than  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  service  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  made,  or  if  any  such  charges 
amount  to  unjust  and  nnreasonable  discrimination  against  any  per- 
son, locality  or  corporation/the  Commission  shall  notify  the  person 
or  corporation  of  the  changes  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  of  charges 
to  just  and  reasonable  compensation  and  to  avoid  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable discrimination  ;  when  such  changes  are  made  or  when  none 
are  deemed  proper  and  expedient,  the  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  append  a  certificate  of  its  approval  to  such  tariff  or  charges, 
and  in  case  such  change  shall  not  be  made,  or  if  any  charge  subse- 
quently made  shall  not  conform  thereto,  said  corporation  shall  be 
held  prima  facie  guilty  of  extortion. 

Sec.  14.  Be  il  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Commission  to  hear  all  complaints  made  by  any  person  against  any 
such  tariff  or  rates  so  approved,  on  the  ground  that  the  same  in  any 
respect  is  for  more  than  just  aud  reasonable  compensation,  or  that 
such  charges,  or  any  of  them,  amount  to  or  operate  so  as  to  effect 
unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination,  such  complaint  must  be  in 
writing  and  specify  (be  items  in  the  tariff  against  which  complaint 
is  made,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  there  may  be 
justice  in  the  complaint,  or  that  the  matters  ought  to  be  investi- 
f2:ated,  the  Commission  shall  forthwith  furnish  to  the  person  or  cor- 
poration operating  the  railroads  a  copy  of  the  complaint  together 
with  notice  that,  at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  notice,  the  tariff 
as  to  said  items  will  be  (cvised  by  the  Commission,  and  at  such 
time  and  place  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  hear  the 
parties  to  the  controversy,  or  by  counsel,  and  such  evidence  as  may 
be  offered,  oral  or  in  writing,  and  may  examine  witnesses  on  oath, 
conforming  to  the  mode  of  proceedings  as  nearly  as  may  be  conve- 
nient to  that  required  of  arbitrators,  giving  such  time  and  latitude  to 
each  side,  and  regulating  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  any  argu- 
ment as  the  Commission  may  consider  best  adapted  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  when  the  hearing  is  concluded,  the  Commission  shall 
give  notice  of  any  changes  deemed  proper  by  them  to  be  made,  to 
the  person  or  corporation  operating  the  railroad.  And  any  subse- 
quent charge  higher  than  the  amount  fixed  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  extortion.     And  all  railroad  companies  or  persons  ope- 
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rating  railroads  in  this  State  shall  make  out  and  deliver  for  revision 
to  the  Commissioners  a  schedale  of  their  rates  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  freights,  oars  and  passengers,  within  twenty  days* 
after  the  Presideiiit  or  Superintendent  is  notified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  are  ready  to  consider  the  same,  and  on  failure  to 
do  so  said  railroad  company,  or  other  persons  so  operating  said 
railroad,  phall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  for  every  day  of  said  fail* 
ure  after  the  expiration  of  said  twenty  days;  and  said  railroad 
company  or  other  persons  operating  any  railroad  shall  have  the* 
right  to  appear  and  make  such  proof  as  they  may  desire  in  regard 
to  revision  by  said  Commissioners,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commissioners  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  16.  BeU  further  enacted^  That  said  Commission  shall  have- 
an  office  at  the  Capitol,  and  shall  meet  there  on  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month,  and  shall  remain  in  session  until  all  business  before- 
them  is  disposed  of;  and  shall  hold  other  sessions  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,, 
or  as  the  convenience  of  parties  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
n^ay  require.  The  members  of  said  Commission  shall  each  receive 
a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  unless  restrained  by  law  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  paid  as  the  salaries  of  the  other 
State  officers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  its  proceedings,  which  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public. 

Sec.  16.  Be  it  further  eruioted,  That  all  money  paid  out  under 
this  act  shall  be  paid  on  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  to  the  Treas- 
urer, as  by  law  provided,  including  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  procure  office  furniture,  stationery  and  other  office  expenses,  in- 
cluding rent  of  office  of  said  Commission  ;  provided  that  such  office 
expenses  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ])er  annum. 

Sec.  17.  Beit  further  eruioted,  That  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Railroad  Commission,  it  shall  appear  that  repairs  are  neces- 
sary upon  any  such  railroad,  or  that  any  addition  to  the  rolling- 
stock,  or  any  addition  to  or  change  of  the  station  or  station  houses,, 
or  any  change  in  the  rates  of  fares  for  transporting  freight  or  pas 
senge'rs,  or  any  change  in  the  mode  of  operating  the  road  and  con- 
ducting its  business,  is  reasonable  and  expedient  in  order  to  promote 
ihe  security,  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  public,  they 
shall  give  information  in  writing  to  the  corporation  of  the  improve- 
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ments  and  changes  which  th^y  adjadge  to  be  properi  and  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  18.  Be  it  further  enacted ^  That  the  said  Commissioners 
shsll  have  the  right  to  pass  free  of  charge  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  on  all  the  railroads  in  this  State.  That  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  general  supervision  over  all  the  railroads  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  shall  examine  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  keep 
themselves  informed  as  to  their  condition,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  operated  with  reference  to  the  security  and  accommodation 
of  the  public,  and  the  compliance  of  the  several  corporations  with 
their  charters  and  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  19.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  Commission  shall,  as 
oflen  as  they  deem  it  necessary,  examine  the  several  railroads  in 
this  State,  and  shall  recommend  in  writing  to  the  several  railroad 
companies,  or  any  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  and  regulations,  as  said  Commissioners  deem  conducive  to 
the  public  eafety  and  interest. 

Sec.  20.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  managers  operating  the 
several  railroads  of  this  State  shall  furnish  the  said  Commission 
with  all  the  information  required,  relative  to  the  management  of 
their  respective  lines,  and  particularly  with  copies  of  all  leases, 
contracts  and  agreements  for  transpqjrtatidn  with  express,  sleeping- 
car,  or  other  companies,  to  which  they  are  parties,  with  schedules 
of  tariff  rates. 

Sec.  21.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  several  railroad  com- 
panies, trustees  or  receivers,  or  other  persons  operating  railroads  in 
this  State,  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  make  annual  returns  of 
their  business  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  or  before  the  Ist 
day  of  September  of  each  year,  made  up  to  the  close  of  business 
on  the  30th  day  of  June  next  preceding,  which  annual  returns 
shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  said  Com- 
missioners, upon  the  blank  forms  to  be  furnished  by  (aid  Commis- 
sioners to  said  railroad  companies.  Any  railroad  company  which 
fehall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  such  returns  shall  forfeit  to  the 
State  $100  for  each  day  of  such  refusal  or  neglect. 

Sec.  22.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  railroad  company 
shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  any  accident 
to  a  train,  attended  with  serious  personal  injury  on  any  portion  of 
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its  line  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  give  notice  of  the  same  to 
the  Railroad  Commissioners,  who,  upon  receiving  such  notice,  or 
upon  public  rumor  of  such  accident,  may  repair,  or  despatch  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  the  scene  of  said  accident,  and  inquire 
into  the  facts  and  circumstances  thereof,  which  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  and  embraced  in  their  annual 
report. 

Sec.  23.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Commissioners 
may  summoi  and  examine  under  oath  such  witnesses  as  they  may 
think  pro]>er  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  any  railroad  company. 

Sec.  24.  Be  it  furllier  enacted,  That  the  Board,  through  their 
Chairman,  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Governor,  on  or  before 
the  first  d»y  of  December  in  each  year,  for  transmission  to  the 
Legislature,  of  their  doings  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30ih  day  of 
June  next  preceding,  containing  such  facts  as  will  disclose  the 
actual  workings  of  the  railway  system  in  this  S'ate,  and  such  sug- 
gestions  as  to  the  general  railroad  policy  of  the  State,  as  may  seem 
to  them  (appropriate.  They  shall  aUo  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions for  further  legislation  upon  the  suljects  of  railroads  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Sec.  25.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  the  Bulroad  Commissioners 
shall  have  at  all  times  access  to  the  list  of  stockholders  of  every 
corporation  operating  a  railroM  in  this  S:ate,  and  may  in  their  dis- 
cretion at  any  time  cause  the  same  to  be  copied  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  their  own  information,  or  for  the  information  of  persons  own- 
ing stock  in  such  corporations. 

Sec.  26.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Railroad  Commission,  by  correspondence,  conventions  or  otherwise, 
to  confer  with  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  other  States  of  the 
Union,  and  with  such  persons  from  States  having  no  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, as  the  Governor  of  such  States  may  appoint,  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing,  if  practicable,  upon  a  drafl  of  statutes  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  which  shall  secure  such 
uniform  control  of  railroad  transportation  in  the  several  States,  and 
from  one  State  into  or  through  another  State,  as  will  best  subserve 
the  interest  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country;  and  said 
Commission  shall  include  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Governor  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  any  such  conference  or  convention. 
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Sec.  27.  Be  U  further  enaetedy  That  no  person  holding  the  office 
of  Bail  road  Commissioner  shall,  during  his  continuance  in  officci 
personally  or  through  any  partner  or  agent,  render  any  professional 
services,  or  make  or  perform  any  business  contracts  with  or  for  any 
railroad  owned  or  operated  in  this  State,  excepting  contracts  made 
with  such  railroad  in  its  capacity  as  common  carrier. 

Sec.  28.  Be  it  farther  enacted^  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  affect  in  any  manner  or  degree  the 
legal  duties,  rights  and  obligations  of  any  railroad  corporation  or 
other  person  owning  or  operating  any  railroad  in  this  State,  or  its 
.legal  liability  for  the  consequences  of  its  neglect  or  mismanagement, 
whether  adjudged  by  saiji  Commission  to  be  reasonable,  expedient 
and  proper  or  not. 

Sec.  29.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  none  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  a|)ply  to  any  railroad  now  being  constructed,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  begun  and  constructed  in  this  State,  until  ten 
years  from  and  after  the  completion  of  such  new  railroad. 

Sec.  30.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  witnesses  summoned  to 
appear  before  said  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  per 
oliem  and  mileage  as  witnesses  attending  the  Circuit  Court ;  wit- 
nesses summoned  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be  paid  by  warrant  on 
the  treasury,  to  be  drawn  by  the  Comptroller  on  the  certificate  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  the  amount  to  which  such  witness 
is  entitled.  Witnesses  summoned  by  any  party  to  be  paid  by  the 
party  by  whom  they  are  summoned.  And  the  Commissioners  are 
hereby  clothed  with  the  same  power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  as  is  now  possessed  by  any  court  of  record. 

Sec.  31.  Be  U  further  enacted^  That  this  Act  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it. 

Passed  March  29,  1883. 

W.  L.  LEDGERWOOD, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentaiivea. 
B.   F.  ALEXANDER, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  March  30,  18^3. 

WM.    B.    BATE,    Governor. 
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OtriCE  OF  THE  Railroad   Commmission  of  the^ 

State  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  December 

To  his  Excellenoyy  William  B.   Bate,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee : 

The  24th  section  of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
entitled  '^  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  companies, 
and  persons  operating  railroads  in  this  State ;  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation upon  railroads  in  this  State ;  and  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment for  the  same ;  and  to  appoint  a  Railroad  Commission/'  is  as 
follows: 

Sec.  24.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  Board,  through  their 
Chairman,  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  Governor^  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  December  in  each  year,  for  transmission  to  the  leg- 
islature, of  their  doings  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 
June  next  preceding,  containing  such  facts  as  will  disclose  the  ac- 
tual workings  of  the  railway  sysiem  in  this  State^  and  such  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  general  railroad  policy  of  the  State  as  may  seem  to 
them  appropriate.  They  shall  also  submit  such  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  railroads  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  interests  of  the  State. 

As  required  by  this  law,  we  respectfully  submit  a  report  of  our 
doings  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1883,  beginning  at  the  date 
of  our  qualification  as  Commissioners,  April  25th,  1883. 

The  Commissioners,  afler  receiving  their  commissions  from  your 
Excellency,  met  at  Nashville,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1883,  took  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law,  and  organized  by  electing  John  H. 
Savage,  President,  and  G.  W.  Gordon,  Secretary  of  the  Commission . 
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On  the  26th  of  April,  1883,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  address 
the  following  letter  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  railroads 
in  the  State  : 

Office  of  Railhoah  Commission  of  Tennessee,  \ 
Nashville,  Tbnn.,  April  26th,  1883.         J 

Dear  Sir: — In, obedience  to  section  14  of  an  act  enitled  '^  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  af  railroad  companies^  and  persons 
operating  railroads  in  this  State,  to  prevent  discrimination  upon 
railroads  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the 
same,  and  tp  appoint  a  Railroad  Com  mission,'^  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee,  March  29th,  and  approved  March  30ih^ 
1883,  the  Railroad  Commission  appointed  in  pursuance  of  said  act, 
hereby  respectfully  notify  and  request  'you  to  make  out  and  de- 
liver to  us  for  revision  a  schedule  of  the  rates  of  charges  for  the 

transportation  of  freights,  cars  and  passengers  over  the 

Railroad,  and  over  all  branches  or  lines  of  railroads  owned,  con- 
trolled, managed  or  operated  by  your  company,  as  required  by  the 
act  aforesaid,  within  twenty  days  from  the  receipt  of  this  notice, 
the  Cdmmission  being  now  ready  to  consider  the  same..  Please 
find,  herewith  enclosed,  a  copy  of  the  act  referred  to. 

By  direction  of  the  Board. 

Jko.  H.  Savage,  President 

G.  W.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

On  the  27th,  the  Secretary  reported  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
letter  had  been  addrecsed  by  mail  to  the  Presidents  or  Superinten- 
dents of  the  following  roads,  to- wit: 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans ;  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  South- 
western; Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap  &  Chareston;  Duck  River 
Valley;  Mobile  &  Ohio;  Louisville,  Nashville  &  Great  Southern ; 
.Knoxville  &  Ohio;  Cincinnatti,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific; 
Memphis  &  Charleston;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia; 
Nashville  &  Florence;  Rogersville  &Je£(er8on;  Mississippi  &  Ten- 
nessee; Ship  Island,  Ripley  <&  Kentucky;  Western  &  Atlantic; 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Railroad ;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Commission  directed  the  Secretary  to 
address  copies  of  the  following  letter  to  the  Presidents  and  Superin- 
tendents of  the  railroads  in  Tennessee  : 
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Office  of  Railroad  Commission  of  Tennfssee,  ) 
NAsnviLLE,  Tekn.,  April  28ih,  1883.  j 

To ,  PresH  or  Sup*t RailroaJ : 

Dear  Sir: — The  under  signed,  having  been  appointed  Railroad 
Com mis.<^ loners  for  Tennessee,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in 
conformily  to  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  beg  to  inform  jou 
that  they  have  qualified,  as  the  law  provides,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such  Commissioners,  at  their 
office  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  Their  official  duties  require  them 
to  pass  frequently  over  the  various  railroads  in  the  State,  and  as 
the  law  under  which  they  are  acting,  provides  that  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  the  right  to  pass  free  of  charge,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  on  all  the  railroads  in  this  State  (see  sec.  18  of 
said  act),  we  respectfully  request  you  to  furnish  us  with  passes,  or 
other  evidence  by  which  we  may  pass  over  your  road  and  its 
branches  without  molestation  ;  or  instruct  your  conductors  to 
pass  U8. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  H.  Savage, 
j.  a.  turley, 
G.  W.  Gordon. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  1883,  the  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  addressed,  through 
the  mail,  a  copy  of  the  letter  directed  by  the  Commission,  at  its 
last  meeting,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Presidents  or  Superintendents 
of  the  various  railroads  doing  business  in  the  State,  to  the  Presi- 
dents or  Superintendents  of  the  following  railroads,  to- wit : 

Gov.  Jas.  D.  Porter,  President  N^ashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  railroad ;  R.  (i.  Pegram,  E^q.,  Superintendent  Memphis  & 
Charleston  railroad;  Col.  M.  Burke,  Superintendent  Mis^isf^ippi  & 
Tennessee  railroad  ;  E.  S.  Hosford,  Superintendent  Mobile  &  Ohio 
railroad;  W.  R.  Ackfrman,  President  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New 
Orleans  railroad  ;  M.  H.  Smith,  Vice-President  and  General  Super- 
intendent Louisville,  Nashville  &  Great  Southern  railroad  ;  D.  W.  C. 
Brown,  General  Superintendent  (/hesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern 
railroad;  CM.  McGbee,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  railroad;  Geo.  H.  Nixon, 
President  Nashville  &  Florence  railroad  ;  C.  B.  Wallace,  Superin- 
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tendent  Alabama  &  Great  Southern  railroad ;  H.  M..  AikeU;  Esq., 
President  Rogersviile  &  Jefferson  railroad ;  Joo.  Scott,  President 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  railroad ;  Col.  B.  A. 
Anderson,  Superintendent  Western  &  Atlantic  railroad. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  he  had  addressed  letters  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission,  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the 
following  States,  requesting  them  to  favor  this  Commission  with  a 
copy  of  their  official  reports  as  Commissioners ;  also  any  published 
rulings  they  may  have  made  as  such,  together  with  any  other  docu- 
ments that  would  tend  to  aid  this  Commission  in  its  work,  to- wit: 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Georgia, 
■  and  that  he  had  received  responses  from  the  Commissions  of  four 
of  said  States,  together  with  copies  of  the  documents  asked  for. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  schedule  of  rates  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  freights,  cars  and  passengers,  as  requested  by  the 
letter  of  this  Commission  of  the  26th  of  April,  had  been  received 
from  the  Western  <&  Atlantic  railroad,  and  from  the  Mississippi  & 
Tennessee  railroad.  The  Secretary  also  reported  that  passes  for 
each  member  of  this  Commission  had  been  received  from  the  Miss- 
issippi &  Tennessee,  the  Western  <&  Atlantic,  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroads,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
addressed  to  said  roads  April  28th,  1883. 

On  May  9th,  the  Secretary  reported  that  the  schedule  of  rates  for 
transportation  of  freights  and  passengers  over  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
&  New  Orleans  railroad  had  been  received  from  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
railroad. 

First  Monday  in  June,  1883,  the  Secretary  reported  that  passes 
had  been  received  from  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
railroad ;  also  freight  tariffs  of  said  road  between  stations  in  this 
State ;  also  classification  and  tables  of  freight  and  passengers  from 
the  Rogersviile  &  Jefferson  railroad  ;  also  copies  of  special  rates  on 
the  Mississippi  &  Tennessee  railroad ;  also  passenger  and  freight 
tariff,  and  passes  for  the  Commission  from  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia &  Georgia  railroad;  also  freight  and  passenger  tariff,  and 
passes  for  the  Commission  from  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwes- 
tern railroad. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  all  the  leading  railroads 
in  the  State,  except  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  rail- 
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road^  furnish  the  schedule  for  the  rates  of  charges  for  freights  and 
passengers,  as  requested,  which  road,  up  to  date  of  this  report,  has 
wholly  failed  and  refused  so  to  do. 

We  submit  below  each  items  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  various  railroads  doing  business  in  the  State,  made  to  this  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1883,  as  we  think 
will  be  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  public. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  East  Cairo  to  New  Orleans, 

Louisiana *5^^^  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee 116^^  miles. 

Total  income $3,850,676  83 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 2,637,442  58 

Net  income 1,313,234  25 

Gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road 6,648  27 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 4,476  78 

LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 

Length  of  main  lines "^O^l^  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee 387^^  miles. 

Total  income , $13,397,750  03 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 8,439,004  93 

Net  income 4,958,745  10 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 6,526  10 

Net  earnings  per  mile  of  road ^..  3,880  10 

EAST  TENNESSEE,  VIRGINIA  &  GEORGIA  RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Bristol,  Tennessee,  to 

Lauderdale,  Mississippi 571  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee 226  miles. 

Total  earnings $3,776,754  00 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 3,066,412  96 

Net  income 710,341  04 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 4.191  74 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 2,645  62 

MEMPHIS  &  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to 

Stevenson,  Alabama 272  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee 85^^  miles* 

2 
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Totalincoae $1,236,023  09 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes).*.... 845,498  03 

Net  income 390,525  06 

Total  income  per  mile  of  road 3,745  52 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 2,562  11 

MISSISSIPPI  &  TENNESSEE  RAILBOAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Memphis,  Tennessee^  to 

Grenada,  Mississippi ^ 100^^  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee l^-^o  dii^^s. 

Total  income $501,908  35 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 426,402  56 

Net  income 75,505  79 

Total  earnings. per  mile  of  road 5,019  08 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 4,264  02 

WESTERN  &  ATLANTIC  RAILBOAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 138  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee ^^T^  miles. 

Total  income $1,365,134  04 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 1,131,095  67 

Net  income 234,038  37 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 9,892  85 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 8,196  34 

MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  to 

Cairo,  Illinois 493  miles. 

Lengthen  Tennessee 119  miles. 

Total  income $2,271,058  66 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 1,642,651  91 

Net  income 628,406  75 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 4.606  61 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 3,113  90 

CHESAPEAKE,  OHIO  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Cecilia,  Kentucky,  to 

Memphis,  Tennessee 345||-|^  miles. 

Lepgth  in  Tennessee 1203-flir  ^il^^. 
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Total  income $1,177,131  36 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 976,750  21 

Net  income 200,380  52 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 2,939  14 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  read 2,305  74 

CINCINNATI,   NEW   ORLEANS   &  TEXAS   PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 335^*^^  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee 137^^^  miles* 

Total  income $2,547,162  91 

Total  expenses  (inclading  taxes) 2,535,696  13 

Net  income 11,466  78 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road • 7,580  84 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 5,130  05 

SOOERSVILLE  A  JEFFERSON  RAILROAD. 

Whole  length  of  line  from  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  to 

Rogersville  Junction,  on  the  E.  T.,  Va.  &Gi.  R.  R..15j!^  miles. 

Length  in  Tennessee .....15^  miles. 

Total  income $16,365  79 

The  President  and  owner  of  this  road  reports  that  he  has  '^turned 

the  earnings  of  the  road   (except  his  family's  living)  back  into  it 

John  H.  Savage,  President 
G.  W.   Gordon,  Secretary. 


}f 


SUPPLEMENTAL-  REPORT. 

Office  of  the  Railroad  Commission,  1    ' 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  20,  1883.     J 

Snbseqaent  to  date  of  this  foregoing  report,  (June  30th,  1883)  viz., 
August  9th,  1883,  the  Commission  addressed  another  letter  to  Gov. 
Jas.  D.  Porter,  President  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
railroad,  requesting  said  Railway  Company  to  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion a  schedule  of  the  rate  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  cars  and  passengers  over  s&id  road,  to  which  he  replied  in 
the  following  letter : 
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Nashville,  Tbnn.,  August  9th,  1883. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am,  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  8th 
inst.,  requesting  me  to  make  out  and  to  deliver  to  you  for  revision 
"  a  schedule  of  the  rate  of  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  cars  and  passengers  over  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  railroad." 

In  reply,  I  resj^ectfully  refer  you  to  an  act  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Tennessee,  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1845, 
>entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Eailroad 
Company,  section  14  of  which  provides  that  "  The  Company 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transportation  or  conveyance  of 
persons,  goods,  merchandise  and  produce  over  the  said  railroad,  by 
them  to  be  constructed,  provided  that  the  charge  of  transportation  or 
conveyance  shall  not  exceed  thirty  five  cents  per  one  hundred 
■  pounds  on  heavy  articles,  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  articles  of 
measurement,  for  every  hundred  miles;  and  five  cents  a  mile  for 
every  passenger.  **In  my  opinion,  this  section  is  a  protection  against 
any  interference  with  the  management  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
business  of  this  company,  so  long  as  the  charges  do  no  not  exceed 
the  maximum  therein  fixed.  I  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with 
your  request  to  furnish  you  with  a  schedule  of  the  rate  of  charges 
for  revision,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  management  of  this  company 
will  receive  any  suggestions  you  may  offer  upon  this  subject  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  will  give  it  a  frank  and  fair  consideration,  and 
adopt  any  recommendation  you  may  make  that  will  promote  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
existence  of  this  company.     I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jas.  D.  Porter,  President. 

To  Messrs.  Savage,  Turley,  Gordon,  Railroad  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners,  after  considering  the  law  in  all  its  bearings, 
realized  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them. 
Here  was  an  important  law,  containing  thirty-one  sections  affecting 
capital  to  a  greater  extent,  and  more  interests  than  any  law  ever 
passed  by  a  Tennessee  Legislature.  This  law  had  passed  over  bitter 
opposition  in  and  out  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  policy  had 
its  friends  and  its  enemies  in  every  sphere  of  life,  including  farmers, 
judges,  legislators,  lawyers  and  business  meh.     It  was  the  habit  of 
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some  railroad  officials  and  their  organs,  to  speak  of  the  law  as  a 
DuUity,  and  of  the  Commissioners  as  powerless  to  regulate  their 
operations  in  any  manner  whatever,  and  to  whose  requests  and 
rulings,  they  should  pay  no  regard,  except  as  a  matter  of  personal 
courtesy.  There  were  also  persons  who  supposed  the  Commission- 
ers had  the  power,  and  it  was  their  duty  \o  act  immediately,  and  to 
remedy  all  wrongs,  and  remove  all  complaints  by  the  people,  and 
reform  the  whole  system  of  railroad  managemeut  in  a  very  short 
time.  There  were  others  who  predicted  that  the  Commissioners, 
without  proper  knowledge  or  consideration,  would  rashly  venture 
upon  experiments  and  rulings  to  the  injury  and  embarrassment  of 
the  railroads,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  business  and  commerce. 
Others  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law  was  faulty  and  deficient, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  vested  with  powers  sufficient 
to  accomplish  any  good  to  the  people,  and  that  it  would  result  in 
a  failure;  that  it  was  necessary  to  enact  a  law,  by  some  future  Legis* 
lature,  giving  the  Commissioners  power  to  compel  obedience  to  all 
their  rulings,  in  order  to  protect  the  people  against  the  discrimina- 
tions, extortions  and  arbitrary  acts  of  railroad  officials.  These 
opinions  and  other  opinions  are  not  mentioned  to  be  discussed, 
approved  or  condemned,  but  only  to  show  that  here  was  a  new 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  State,  and  that  the  Commissioners  have 
had  before  them  the  difficult  task  of  putting  a  proper  construction 
npon,  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  a  manner  to  meet 
the  just  expectations  oT  the  people,  over  the  protests  and  opposition 
of  railroad  officials,  supported  by  able  attorneys,  whose  arguments 
appeared  almost  daily  in  leading  public  journals. 

It  is  deemed  proper  here  to  state  that  the  first  object  of  the  Com- 
missioners, after  their  qualification,  on  the  25th  of  April  last,  and 
their  action  hereinbefore  mentioned,  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
their  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  law.  And  after 
a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the  law  creating  the  Com- 
mission, we  felt  that  we  were  invested  with  large  powers, 
charged  with  important  duties,  and  entrustrd  with  great  responsi- 
bilities. And  being  for  the  most  part,  then,  unfamiliar  with  the 
duties  we  were  called  on  to  perform,  our  next  object  was  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  such  duties  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and  by  all  the 
sources  of  information  accessible  to  us ;  we  therefore,  at  once,  sup- 
plied ourselves  with  the  official  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  a 
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number  of  other  States,  and  espec^ially  those  of  Missoori,  Illinois^ 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama, 
some  of  these  reports  extending  through  a  period  of  fourtet^n  years, 
and  from  which  we  derived  much  valuable  information.     We  also 
conversed  with  railroad  experts  upon  the  subject  of  railway  trans- 
portal  ion,' the  greatest  pr<^blem  before  us;  also  visited  almost  every 
important  shippinjr  point  in  the  State,  and  conversed  with  and  ob- 
tained the  views  of  shippers  on  the  subject.     And  after  thus  study- 
ing  and  investigating  the  question  from   all  accessible  sides,  for 
several  months,  we  began  the  preparation  of  a  "basis,"  as  we  termed 
it,  of  rates  by  which   to  formally  revise  the  tariflFs  of  the  various 
roads  in  the  State,  as  the  law  directed  and  required  us  to  do.    After 
the  first  "  basis"  was  so  prepared,  upon  a  further  and  fuller  consid- 
eration of  the  same,  we  were  of  the  opinion   that  the  rates  named 
in  such  "  basis  "^w^re  too  high  upon  some  articles  and  too  low  upon 
others,  and  we  therefore  rejected  that  *^basis"  and  prepared  another, 
making  such  changes  therein  as  said  further  study  and  examination 
had  suggested.     And  this  second  "  basis  "  we  submitted  to  certain 
prominent  railroad  officials  in  the  State  for  their  examination  and 
for  their  opinions  jbhereon,  and  said  officials,  for  the  most  part  ap- 
proved said  proposed  rates.     But  upon  criain  classifications  in  the 
proposed   rates,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates  were  too 
low,  and  so  informed  us,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  certain 
changes  in  some  of  the  classifications,  we  having  made  twenty-four 
classifications.     We  made  the  changes  suggested  in  the  classifica- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  in  the  rates  that  were  deemed  by  said 
officials  too  low,  and  these  changes  w6re  incorporated  into  a  third 
basis.     We  were  now  ready  to  proceed  with  a  formal  revision  of 
the'  tariffs  of   the  roads.     This  was  about  the  4t.h  of  December, 
1883.     On  that  day  the  Commissioners  notified  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company  that  we  would  proceed  to  revise  their 
tariffs  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  as  the  law  directed,  and  that  said 
company  would,  on  that  day,  have  an  opportunity  to  make  such 
proofs  as  they  might  desire  in  regard  to  such  revision.     And  on 
that  day,  December  13th,  we  were  notified  by  the  attorney  of  that 
road,  by  a  telegram  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  Judge  John  Baxter, 
United  States  Circuit  Judge,  had  granted  an  order  restraining  us 
from  interfering  in  any  wise  with  the  tariffs  of  said  road,  under  the 
law  appointing  us  Commissioners.     We  received  a  similar  notifica- 
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tion  the  eame  day  from  the  attorney  of  the  East  Tennessee^  Vir* 
gioia  &  Georgia  Railroad  Company^  that  said  Company  had  also 
enjoined  the  Commissioners  from  taking  any  action  in  regard  to 
the  tariffs  of  that  road. 

We  deem  it  proper,  further,  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  policy 
and  intention  of^  this  Commission  (and  fully  made  known  to  the 
railroad  o£BciaIs)  to  take  no  step  affecting  the  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads without  notifying  them  in  advance,  and  giving  them  ample 
opportunity  to  give  the  Commissioners  all  the  light  and  information 
in  regard  thereto  that  they  might  desire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Savage, 
G.  W.  Gordon, 

J.   A,    TURLEY, 

Gommissionera. 
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SECOHD  AHHUAL  REPORT. 


Office  of  Railroad  Commission  of  Tennessee^  > 
Nashville,  December  1,  1884.         j 

To  His  Eceellenoy,  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor: 

We  respectfully  submit  this,  our  Second  Annual  Report.  In  the 
supplement  to  our  first  report  hereto  prefixed,  we  referred  to  the 
litigation  which  had  been  commenced  against  the  Commissioners  by 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia  Railroad  Companies,  seeking  to  restrain  the  Commissioners 
from  executing  the  law,  known  as  the  Railroad  Commission  Act  of 
1883.  Bills  were  filed  by  these  companies  against  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Nashville,- in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  and  motions  made  for  injunctions.  The  motions  were 
heard  by  said  court  on  the  11th  of  January,  1884,  judges  Baxter, 
Key  and  Hammond  presiding.  After  able  and  elaborate  arguments 
by  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  court  took  the  cases  under  advisement, 
and  on  the  29th  of  February,  delivered  an  opinion,  holding  certain 
sections  of  the  Commission  law  unconstitutional,  and  granting 
preliminary  injunctions  against  the  Commissioners. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  original  and 
amended  bill,  filed  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  raised  the  main  questions  argued  before  the  court,  also 
the  opinion  of  the  court  thereon,  and  the  answer  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  said  bill.  No  further  hearing  of  these  causes  has  been 
had  by  the  court,  and  the  same  are  still  pending  to  be  heard  upon 
their  merits.  Subsequently  to  the  delivery  of  the  opioion  of  the 
court-,  and  the  granting  of  injunctions  in  these  cases,  the  following 
railroad  companies  filed  bills  against  the  Commissioners  and  applied 
for  and  obtained  injunctions,  to- wit :     The  Knoxville  &  Ohio  Riil- 
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road  Company,  March  Ist,  1884;  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Rail- 
road Company,  March  Ist,  1884,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Nashville;  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  the  6th  of  March,  1884;  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Mem  • 
phie ;  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1884,  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  thus  making  six 
companies  that  have  instituted  suits  and  obtained  preliminary 
injunctions.  The  Commissioners  have  filed  their  answers  to  all  of 
the  bills  in  said  suits  except  those  of  the  Kuoxville  &  Ohio,  and 
the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Companies,  which,  by  agreement  of 
counsel,  are  to  await  the  rebult  in  the  case  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  which  has  control  and 
management  of  said  Knoxvillc  &  Ohio,  and  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton roads.  The  Commissioners  have  been  and  are  still  taking  proof 
in  these  cause^:.  The  granting  of  injunctions  in  these  suits  not 
only  prevented  the  revision  of  the  tariffs  of  the  companies  institut- 
ing them,  but  so  greatly  embarrassed  the  work  of  revising  the 
tariffs  of  other  and  rival  roads,  that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  formally  proceed  with  this  part  of  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  given  attention  to  all  matters  of  complaint 
subsequently  made,  and  in  some  instances  have  had  them  adjusted 
by  the  roads.  The  bringing  of  said  suits  imposed  on  the  Commis- 
sioners the  further  duty  and  labor  of  defending  the  same,  and 
which,  as  before  stated,  they  have  been  doing  by  filing  answers  and 
preparing  proof.  The  Governor  of  the  State  employed  counsel 
(Messrs.  Vertrees  and  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Wilson)  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  defense,  and  which  they  have  done  with  great 
energy,  industry  and  ability. 

COMPLAINTS. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  by 
shippers  throughout  the  State  of  excessive  charges,  overcharges 
and  unjust  discriminations  by  the  railroads,  and  also  of  the  undue 
preference  to  through  as  against  local  rates.  But  the  great  majority 
of  these  complaints  have  been  verbally  made,  and  when  the  com- 
plainants have  thereupon  been  informed  by  the  Commissioners,  that 
the  law  required  their  complaints  to  be  made  in  writing,  they  most 
invariably  declined  to  reduce  them  to  writing,  saying  in  cubstance, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  incur  the  hostility  of  the  roads. 
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Thus,  the  shippers  of  the  State,  in  their  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  Legislature  will  enact  and  the  courts  maintain  laws  that  will 
protect  theoiy  stand  in  awe  and  dread  of  the  power  of  railway  man- 
agers, and  suffer  their  rights  to  be  trampled  upon  rather  than 
hazard  their  dread  disfavor — preferring  '*  to  bear  the  ills  they  have 
than  fly  to  others  they  know  not  of/' 

A  few  of  the  complaints  made  are  specially  referred  to.  It  is 
shown  that  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  fl<)ur  from 
Franklin  and  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  other  points  on  this  line  of 
road  are  materially  higher  to  markets  south  of  them  than  the  rates 
from  Nashville  on  the  same  article  to  the  same  markets.  For  in- 
stance, the  present  rale  on  flour  from  Franklin  or  Pulaski  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  is  fifty  eight  cents  per  barrel, 
while  from  Nashville  (eighty  miles  north  of  Pulaski)  the  rate  to  the 
same  markets  is  forty- three  cents  per  barrel.  This  is  believed  to 
be  an  unjust  discrimination.  A  similar  complaint  is  made  by  the 
grain  dealers  of  Shelbyville,  and  other  places  east  of  Nashville,  of 
the  discrimination  made  in  favor  of  Nashville  millers  and  grain 
dealers  as  against  them,  in  the  shipment  of  grain  and  flour  to  South- 
ern markets.  For  instance,  the  rate  from  Shelbyville  and  Murfrees- 
boro  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  grain  per  100  pounds  is  twenty-four  cents, 
and  on  a  barrel  of  flour  forty-seven  cents,  while  the  rate  from 
Nashville  to  Atlanta  on  the  same  is  respectively  twenty  and  forty 
cents!  From  the  former  places  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  rate  on  the 
same  (100  pounds  of  grain  and  a  barrel  of  flour),  is  twenty- nine  and 
fifly-eight  oents,  while  the  rate  on  the  same  from  Nashville  to 
Augasta  is  twenty-two  and  forty- four  cents.  Similar  differences  in 
rates  are  also  made  in  favor  of  Nashville  on  these  articles  to  the 
markets  of  Macon,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Charleston, 
Soath  Carolina. 

In  this  connection  it  is  here  shown,  that  the  rates  from  Nashville 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  100  pounds  of  grain  and  a  barrel 
of  flour  are  respectively  nineteen  and  thirty-eight  cents,  while  the 
rates  on  the  same  from  Nashville,  to  Charleston,  Tennessee,  a  short 
distance  east  of  Chattanooga,  are  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  cents. 

It  is  complained  that  the  rat«  on  dried  fruit  from  Rogersville 
Junction,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Riilroad,  to 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles,  is  twenty  four 
cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  charge  on  the  same  article  from 
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Knoxville  to  Cincinnatiy  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
milesi  is  only  twenty- five  cents  per  100  pounds,'  thus  showing  the 
difference  in  favor  of  through  rates. 

The  merchants  of  McMinnville  complain  and  show  that  on  many 
articles  of  shipment  they  pay  about  three  times  as  much  from  Nash- 
ville to  McMinnville,  a  distance  of  103  miles,  as  they  do  on  the 
same  articles  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  185  miles. 

The  cotton  shippers  at  Bolivar,  Jackson,  Milan,  Bell's  Depots 
Brownsville,  and  various  other  places  in  West  Tennessee,  and 
Pulaski,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  complain  of  extortionate  local  rates 
on  cotton. 

The  people  of  Dresden  complain  of  excessive  rates  on  coal. 

Shippers  at  Gallatin  and  other  places  north  of  Nashville  complain 
that  they  have  to  pay  materially  higher  rates  on  many  articles  of 
shipment  to  Louisville  than  the  Nashville  shipper  is  required  to  pay 
on  the  same  from  Nashville  to  Louisville. 

A  shipper  at  Bradford,  West  Tennessee,  complains  and  shows 
that  he  is  required  to  pay  $4.05  freight  charges  on  three  and  a  half 
barrels  of  whiskey  from  Milan  to  Bradford,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  while  on  the  same  cargo  from  Cincinnati  to  Milan,  a  distance 
of  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  he  paid  only  $3.60. 

Complaints  of  the  rates  on  live  stock,  grain,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, coal,  lumber,  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  been  made  by  ship^ 
pers  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  merchants  of  Paris  complain  that  on  certain  classes  of  gooda 
shipped  from  Louisville  to  Paris  the  charge  is  sixty  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  while  on  the  same  class  of  goods  shipped  from  Louis- 
ville for  Murray,  in  Kentucky,  by  way  of  Paris,  the  charge  is  only 
thirty-five  cents  to  the  Paris  depot,  where  the  goods  for  Murray  are 
put  ofiF.  S«  that,  goods  for  Murray  are  put  off  at  the  Paris  depot 
and  hauled  in  wagons  twenty-five  miles  through  the  country  and 
put  down  at  Murray  as  cheap  as  the  Paris  merchant  can  have  his 
goods  put  down  at  his  depot.  This,  they  say,  is  an  unjust  discrim- 
ination. ^ 

Such  is  the  nature  of  some  of  the  complaints  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  by  their  recital  here  it  is  not  intended  to  say  or  im- 
ply that  the  roads  have  no  defenses  to  any  of  the  same,  but  to  show 
that  such  have  been  made,  and  that  they  call  for  investigation* 
We  have  not  formally  brought  before  us  the  parties  to  these  com- 
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plaints,  nor  made  any  ruling  thereon,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
questionable  under  the  law  whether  the  CommiBsioners  had  the 
authority  to  make  an  official  ruling  on  some  of  the  matters  com* 
plained  of  until  they  had  first  revised  the  tariffs  of  the  roads  as  the 
law  directed,  and  also  for  the  further  reason  that  they  hoped  to 
adjust  these  special  complaints  at  the  time  when  they  would  make 
a  general  revision  of  the  tariffs  of  the  roads  so  complained  of,  and 
at  the  same  time  thereby  avoiding  controversies  between  the  roads 
and  their  patrons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  expense 
to  both  parties  by  the  separate  hearing  of  these  numerous  matters. 
But  such  general  revision-  of  the  tariffs  was  prevented  and  sus- 
pended as  hereinbefore  stated.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  matters 
complained  of  have  been  presented  to  the  managers  of  the  roads  in- 
formally by  the  Commissioners,  and  some  of  them  have  been  ad- 
justed without  difficulty  or  delay,  but  the  majority  have  not.  In 
this  connection  we  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  on  the  application 
of  the  Commissioners,  some  of  the  roads  have  made  concessions  to 
the  shippers,  especially  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  road, 
in  granting  a  reduced  local  rate  on  cotton,  lumber,  coal,  fruits  fund 
vegetables.  .  This  company  also  erected  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioners a  suitable  depot  building  at  the  town  of  Covington.  At 
the  request  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Com- 
pany also  granted  a  reduced  rate  on  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
first  and  second  classes,  to  markets  north  and  west.  The  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis  roads  have  also  made  some  concessions  to  shippers 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners.  The  same  reduced  local 
rate  on  cotton,  based  on  distance,  that  was  requested  and  obtained 
of  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  Company,  was  also 
requested  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Memphis  &  Charleston, 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  Central  roads,  in  West  Tennes- 
see, and  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  Division  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  but  it  was  not  granted  by  any  of 
these  roads. 

Complaints  of  ordinary  over  charges,  a  few  in  writing,  but  the 
moBt  verbally,  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners.  Those  in 
-writing  have  invariably  been  corrected  when  presented  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  officers  of  the  roads.  In  these  cases  the  com- 
plainants say  that  although  the  road  admits  the  overcharge,  so 
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much  "  red-tape"  is  required  of  ihem  that  indefiDite  and  annoyiug 
delay  is  had  before  they  are  corrected,  and  that  often  they  are  not 
corrected  at  all. 

There  is  a  strong  and  popular  complaint  against  the  dispropor- 
tion existing  between  through  and  local  rates  in  lavor  of  theformer^ 
it  being  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  reduced  profits  on  through 
rates,  excessively  high  local  rates  are  exacted.  It  is  contended  that 
justice  and  right  require  a  more  equitlible  proportion  between  the 
two.  Touching  this  subject,  Col.  Albert  Fink,  a  high^  railroad 
authority,  says :  "A.  railroad  company  can  carry  on  competitive 
business  for  a  long  time  at  non- paying  rates  and  not  find  it  out,  or 
else  make  the  traffic  for  which  there  is  no  competition  pay  for  the 
losses  incurred  in  the  competitive  business."  That  is,  ^^  make  up  on 
local  charges  what  they  lose  on  through  charges?"  His  answer, 
"  Yes."  (His  testimony  before  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Education,  1883). 

Many  complaints  are  made,  particularly  at  small  stations,  of  poor 
depot  accommodations  luid  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  passengers,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

But  few  complaints  have  been  made  of  passenger  rates,  except 
against  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  system,  and  these 
of  the  rule  of  that  company  that  requires  passengers  to  purchase 
tickets  during  business  hours  of  the  day,  or  else  pay  '^  conductors' 
rate,"  five  cents  per  mile,  the  ticket  rate  of  this  company  being  the 
same  as  that  of  other  leading  roads  in  the  State — namely,  three 
cents  per  mile.  The  company  claims  that  it  is  authorized  by  its 
charter  to  charge  five  cents  per  mile  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, but  that  it  makes  a  discount  of  two  cents  per  mile  to  all 
who  procure  tickets  during  business  hours  of  the  day.  As  showing 
the  position  assumed  by  the  company  on  this  subject,  the  following 
letter,  from  its  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  is  given.  This 
was  in  reply  to  a  passenger  who  complained  that  he  went  to  the 
depot  at  Murfreesboro,  at  9  o'clock  P.  M.,  just  before  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  passenger  train,  to  procure  a  ticket  for  Chatta- 
nooga; that  he  found  the  ticket  office  closed,  and  was  compelled 
to  pay  the  conductor  five  cents  per  mile  to  Chattanooga.  He 
demanded  of  the^  company  a  return  of  the  excess  over  the  ticket 
rate,  and  in  reply  received  the  following  communication : 
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General  Passenger  Depatment^ 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  5,  1883 


] 


Mr.    James  A.    Thomas,  Special    Agent  of  America/n    Insurance 
Company y  (My: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  3d  instant,  to  Mr.  Thomas,  gen- 
eral manager,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  I  have  to  8tate 
that  the  rule  of  which  you  complain  has  been  in  force  on  this  line 
for  several  years,  and  you  will  find  posted  at  all  our  ticket  stations 
the  notice  that  conductors  are  to  collect  five  cents  per  mile  for  pas- 
sengers paying  on  the  train,  this  being  our  charter  rate.  For 
parties  who  purchase  tickets  during  business  hours  of  the  day,  we 
make  a  discount,  but  for  those  purchasing  ailer  business  hours  of 
the  day,  we  charge  the  same  as  conductors^  rates,  and  if  the  agent 
had  been  in  the  office  at  Murfreesboro,  he  would  have  charged  you 
just  what  you  had  to  pay  the  conductor.  We  cannot  therefore  re- 
fund anything  in  this  case.      Respectfully, 

W.  L.  DANLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Touching  the  facilities  which  the  railroads  of  the  State  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  afford  passengers  for  purchasing  tickets,  the  follow- 
ing statute  (Acts  of  1855-6),  is  given,,  section  2359,  Code  of  1884: 

'*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  shall  sell^  or  be 
authorized  to  sell,  tickets  to  passengers  to  travel  on  any  railroad  in 
this  State,  at  any  station  or  depot  within  this  State,  to  0}>en  hi<3 
office  for  sale  of  said  tickets  at  least  one  hour  before  the  time  for 
the  departure  of  each  passenger  train  from  each  station  or  depot ; 
and  keep  the  same  open  during  said  space  of  one  hour,  and  until  • 
the  departure  of  each  passenger  train;  and  be  always  ready  during 
said  time  to  sell  tickets  to  passengers  as  they  may,  during  said  hour^ 
apply  for  them.  Any  failure  to  comply  strictly  with  the  provisions 
of  this  article  shall  subject  the  delinquent  to  indictment  or  present- 
ment,  and,  upon  conviction,  to  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars." 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  attempted  to 
revise  the  general  tariffs  of  the  aforesaid  company  (N.,  C.  &  St.  L.)> 
as  it  declined  to  furnish  such  tariffs  on  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  from  the  beginning,  claimed  through  its  then  presi- 
dent. Gov.  James  D.  Porter,  that  the  Legislature  could  not  inter- 
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fere  with  the  business  of  the  company  so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed 
the  maximum  charges  named  in  its  charter.  The  position  assumed 
by  this  company  in  regard  to  the  law  will  be  found  in  Governor 
Porter's  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  contained  in  the  supplement 
to  their  first  report,  hereto  prefixed.  The  Commissioners  did  not 
institute  suit  against  this  company  to  compel  a  compliance  with  the 
law,  for  the  reason  that  they  deemed  it  to  the  public  interest  first  to 
proceed  to  revise  the  tariffs  of  the  roads  that  had  furnished  their 
schedules,  and  when  this  was  done  to  apply  the  law  to  the  recusant 
company.  But  the  revision  of  the  tariffs  of  the  other  roads 
was  also  prevented,  as  hereinbefore  stated.  Let  it  here  be  under- 
stood that  the  Commissioners  do  not  concede  the  claim  made  by 
the  Chattanooga  company,  and  subsequently  made  by  the  compan- 
ies bringing  suit,  that  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  interfere 
with  their  rate  of  charges,  so  long  as  they  are  within  the  maximum 
named  in  the  charter.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  the 
Legii-lature,  through  a  Commission  or  otherwise,  can  revise  and 
reduce  such  charges,  though  within  said  maximum,  should  they  be 
found  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable.  Most  of  the  charters  in  the 
State  are  like  that  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"  Provided,  that  the  charge  for  transportation  or  conveyance  shall 
not  exceed  thirty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  heavy  articles^ 
and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  articles  of  measurement  for  every 
hundred  miles,  and  five  cents  a  mile  for  every  passenger.'^ 

^'  The  object  (of  this)  was  to  fix  a  maximum  charge,  beyond  which 
the  companies  could  not  go,  and  to  leave  the  tariff  of  charges  within 
that  limit,  to  the  companies,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
and  the  regulating  power  of  the  courts  and  the  Legislature."  (Cooper, 
J.,  Rogan  V,  Aiken,  9  Lea,  Tenn.  Rep.) 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  has  decided  this  question. 

SPECIAL  FAVORS. 

It  is  believed,  on  information,  that  in  many  instances  contracts 
or  agreements  are  made,  especially  with  merchants,  grain  dealers, 
coal  dealers,  manufacturers  and  other  large  shippers,  whereby 
special  rates,  rebates,  reshipping  rates  or  favors  in  other  forms  are 
given  that  are  not  granted  to  the  general  public,  and  which  are  in 
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violation  of  law.  To  show  how  sach  favors  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  one  shipper  and  the  advantage  of  another^  the  following  case,  re- 
ported through  the  press 'during  the  preparation  of  this  report,  is 
given : 

BAILAOAD  DIBCBIMINATION  PUNISHED. 

"CiiBVBLAND,  O.,  Dec.  13. — The  jury  in  the  freight  discrimina- 
tion ease  of  Schofield  &  Teagle  against  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
returned  a  verdict  this  morning  for  $6,000  for  plaintiffs ;  $4,000  for 
the  difference  in  rate  charged  the  firm  and  that  charged  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  and  $1,000  damages  to  punish  the  road  for  dis- 
crimination in  rates.  The  claim  of  the  parties  to  this  suit  was  that 
they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  enabled,  by  a  lower  rate  of  shipment  west  by 
the  Lake  Shore  road,  to  place  its  oil  on  the  market  at  a  lower  figure 
than  they  were  able  to  do.'^ 

As  a  rule,  complaints  come  from  small  shippers,  thus  circumstan- 
tially confirming  the  general  charge  that  large  shippers  can  and  do 
obtain  of  the  roads  rates  that  are  not  granted  to  the  general  public. 

TARIFFS. 

An  examination  of  the  freight  tariffs  of  the  various  roads  which 
have  been  furnished  by  thcim  to  this  board  as  being  now  in  force  on 
said  roads,  shows  that  the  maximum  limit  claimed  in  their  charters 
is  exceeded  in  their  charges  on  many  articles.  The  roads  attempt 
to  justify  this  by  claiming  that  such  freight  is  subject  to  shipment 
by  measurement,  although  it  is  uniformly  shipped  by  weight. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  by  reference  to  said  tariffs  and  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  same,  that  many  articles  are  shipped  at  estimated 
weights,  which  are  very  much  above  their  actual  weight.  For 
instance,  yearling  cattle  are  estimated  to  weigh  1,000  pounds ;  a 
hog  for  market,  360  pounds;  an  ordinary  two  horse  carriage,  hack, 
spring  or  farm  wagon,  3,000  pounds ;  a  one-horse  buggy,  cart  or 
spring  wagon,  without  top,  1,600  pounds,  with  top,  2,000  pounds. 

In  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  deem  it  proper  to  say, 

that  while  the  people  complain  of  the  roads,  they  have  not  been 

anreasonable  or  exacting  in  their  demands.      They  do  not  ask  that 

the  roads  shall  serve  them  for  less  than  a  fair,  reasonable  and  remu- 
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nerative  compensation.  But  they  do  ask  that  they  shall  be  charged 
only  what  is  jast  and  right — that  all  shall  be  treated  alike — without 
discriminations  as  to  persons  or  localitfes^  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  prejudicial  disproportion  between  through  and  local  rates. ' 

DUTY  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

A  mementos  reflection  will  suggest  to  all  persons  of  common  in* 
telligence  that  the  Commission  is  charged  with  a  most  complicated 
and  perplexing  task,  imposing  a  high  responsibility  and  demanding 
an  equal  degree  of  intelligence,  prudence  and  industry.  Impressed 
from  the  beginning  with  the  gravity  and  magnitude  of  the  duties 
before  it,  the  Commission  moved  slowly.  By  personal  study  and 
investigation,  by  utilizing  the  experiences  of  other  Commissioners, 
by  the  information  it  expected  from  railroad  experts  and  that  de- 
rived from  other  available  sources,  the  Commission  hoped,  within  a . 
reasonable  time,  to  allay  complaints,  establish  better  relations  between 
the  people  and  the  roads,  and  bring  about  just  and  reasonable  rates 
for  the  charges  of  transportation.  After  seven  months  of  prepara- 
tion for  this  work,  the  Commissioners  took  steps  to  revise  the 
tariffs  of  the  roads,  as  provided  by  law,  whereupon  they  were  en- 
joined, and  their  duties  in  this  regard  suspended  to  the  extent  here- 
inbefore stated. 

ANNUAL  RETURNS  OF  THE  ROADS. 

The  law  requires  that  railroad  companies  or  persons  operating 
railroads  in  this  State,  shall  make  annual  returns  of  their  business 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year,  made  up  to  the  close  of  the  business  on  the  SDth 
of  June  next  preceeding,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  blank  forms,  to  be  furnished  by  them  to  the  compan- 
ies. A  call  for  these  returns,  with  duplicate  blank  forms  furnished 
by  the  Commissioners,  was  made  of  the  following  roads,  of  their 
business  up  to  June  30,  1884,  on  the  9th  of  Jbly,  1884,  to  wit : 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  Louisville  &  Nashville; 
Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern;  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia ;  Mobile  &  Ohio ;  Cincinnati  Southern ;  Illinois  Central ; 
Rogersville  &  Jefferson  ;  Memphis  &  Charleston ;  Mississippi  & 
Tennessee ;  Western  &  Atlantic ;  Tennessee,  Coal  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company ;  East  Tennessee  &  Western  North  Carolina. 
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The  followiog  redponded  to  said  call  (the  others  did  not),  and 
dulj  sent  in  their  returns,  of  which  brief  abstracts  are  given  below, 
to  wit: 

Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern;  Mobile  &  Ohio;  Cincinnati 
Soathern ;  Illinois  Central ;  Bogersville  &  Jefferson ;  Memphis  & 
Charleston ;  Western  Atlantic,  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 

abstjetact  op  returns  for  the  year  ending  june  30,  1884. 

Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern: 

Total  income $  1,381,460  96 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 1,097,726  67 

Net  income 283,734  28 

Total  earnings,  per  mile  of  road 3,468  07 

Total  expenses,  per  mile  of  road 2,673  23 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings...  '^'^rSir 

Capital   stock 10,208,000  00 

Funded  debt 9,468,000  00 

Mobile  &  Ohio: 

Total  income $  2,278,917  53 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 1,647,467  47 

Net  income 731,450  06 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 4,324  32 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 2,935  62 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings...  ^^-ffif 

Capital  stock 10,000,000  00 

Funded  debt : 16,680,000  00 

Cincinnati  Southern: 

Total  income $  2,648,365  63 

Total  expenses  (including  taxesand  lease  of  road)..  2,611,092  61 

Net  income 37,273  02 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 7,882  04 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 5,354  44 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings....  ^'^'f^o 

Capital  stock 3,000,000  00 
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Illinois  Centbal: 

Total  income $  4,340,786  95 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 2,424,392  16 

Net  income 1,916,394  79 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 7,615  21 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 4,197  37 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings...  55  f^ 

Capital  ssock  .V 10,000,000  00 

Mortgage  bonds 18,000,000  00 

Memphis  &  Chablebton: 

Total  income $  1,394,019  80 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 

Net  income *. 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 4,224  30 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 2,903  35 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings...  68 

Capital  stocTt 5,312,725  00 

Funded  debt 4,528,000  00 

Westebn  Atlantic: 

Total  income $  1,277,396  00 

Total  expenses  (including  taxes) 1,219,268  86  ~ 

Net  income 68,127  14 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road * 9,262  34 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 8,835  28 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings...  ^^iVt 

Louisville  &  Nashville  : 

Gross  earnings  (all  lines) $14,361,092  81 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 9,133,234  94 

Net  earnings 6,217,857  87 

Total  earnings  per  mile  of  road 7,266  55 

Total  expenses  per  mile  of  road 4,272  46 

Percentage  of  total  expenses  to  gross  earnings...  61^^'^ 

Capital  stock 30,000,000  00 

Mortgage  debt 67,530,712  00 
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ROGEBSYILLE  &  JeFFEBSON  : 

The  president  and  owner  of  this  road — ^sixteen  miles  in  length — 
reports  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  to  be 
$19^582.34,  and  that  the  entire  earnings  of  the  road^  except  a  sup- 
port for  the  family  of  its  owner,  are  applied  to  the  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  road,  and  that  as  no  itemized  account  is  kept, 
he  is  unable  to  give  details. 

The  blank  forms  furnished  the  companies  on  which  to  make  their 
annual  returns  are  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired,  and  these 
Commissioners  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  successors 
to  the  blank  forms  used  by  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  this  o£Sce. 
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AOOIDENTS  TO  FEBSONS  SEFOBTED  in  ANNUAL  BETUBNS 


From  causes  be- 
yond their  own 
control. 

From  their  own 
misconduct  or 
carelessness. 

TOTAL. 

tODTBWISraiN. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Panengere 

...... 

1 

"4' 

1 

1 

19" 
3 

"3" 
2 

Iknployes 

23 

Others 

4 

Total 

2 

5 
'"1 

8 

22 

1 
8 

5 

"1 

1 

27 

KOBILI  A  OHIO. 
Paaaengers 

1 

Employes 

Others 

9 

TotaL..... 

1 

1 
'12' 

1 
12 

9 

3 
38 
11 

2 

11* 
12 

10 

Passengers.. 

3 

Employes 

Others 

50 
11 

Total 

3 

"2" 

1 

12 

14 

8 
3 

20 
''2 

52 

"13" 

1 

23 
3 

64 

Passengers. 

14 

Emoloyes 

21 

Others 

4 

Total 

3 

25 

2 

14 
"'5* 

5 
"1 

39 

KmPiZS  *  OBAILKTOV. 
Passengers 

Employes 

5 

Others 

Total 

r 

•■•■•• 
19 

1 

-2 

7 

4 

5 

3 

42 

6 

51 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

LOUnmil  *  VABEVILLl. 

Passengers 

Employes 

3 
61 

Others 

6 

ToUl 

1 

19 

18 

14 

70 
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Western  &  Atlantic  reports  accidents  as  follows  :  '^  One  man  by 
the  name  of  Moore,  and  one  by  the  name  of  Chapman,  killed  in 
Tennessee,  by  getting  on  the  track  in  front  of  morning  train.  No 
cause  known  for  their  doing  so.  Frank  Levy  killed  in  Georgia, 
in  attempting  to  board  a  passing  freight  train.  S.  J.  Ward  and 
M.  A.  Flowers  killed  in  Georgia,  at  Tilton,  by  attempting  to  cross 
the  track  in  front  of  a  passenger  train.  They  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  A  man,  name  unknown,  killed  five  miles  from 
Atlanta  by  getting  on  track  in  front  of  freight  train  ;  supposed  to 
have  been  intentional^  or  deaf,  as  he  paid  no  attention  to  signal  from 
the  engineer.  One  employe,  M.  A.  Lyson,  killed  in  Atlanta  by 
coupling  cars.  Three  bad  washouts  on  night  of  April  14th,  in 
Cobb  county,  Geor|2:ia,  passenger  train  ran  into  one,  causing  death 

of  mail  agent Merrill,  and  freight  train  ran  into  one,  causing 

death  of  engineer  McDonald  and  fireman McCullock. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  ROADS. 

The  main  stem  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  road,  from  Nash- 
ville to  the  Kentucky  line,  is  in  good  condition ;  also  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  road  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Southern.  Most  of  the  other  leading  roads  of  the 
State  are  only  in  iair  condition,  not  what  they  should  be,  but  some 
of  them  have  been  and  are  being  materially  improved. 

LENGTH  AND  VALUATION  OF  THE  ROADS. 

(Taken  from  the  returns  of  the  railroad  Assessors  July  17th,  1884.) 

Total  length  of  the  several  roads  in  the  •State...  209  4  miles. 
J^gp^g^^^  assessed  valuation  of  same...... $34,360, 170  84 

OFFICE  EXPENDITURES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  office  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  fol- 
lowing exhibits  show  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission  from 
April  25th,  1883,  to  January  1st,  1886,  (twenty  months): 
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For  account  of 

OflSce  furniture 9  69  37 

Office  rent 160  00 

Office  books^  stamps^  stationery  and  printing 146  60 

Wages  of  porter 68  00 

Four  office  signs 16  00 

Bailroad  map  for  use  of  office 15  00 

Coal 16  15 

Gas  Light  Company 14  48 

(495  60 

NEW  RAILROAD  BUILDING. 

It  has  been  said  without  proof  or  precedent  that  a  Railroad  Com  - 
mission  will  prevent  the  building  of  new  roads  in  Tennessee.  Such 
has  been  the  assumption  in  every  State  where  this  method  of  regu- 
lation  has  been  adopted.  And  yet^  no  instance  has  been  adduced 
from  the  history  of  Commissions  in  more  than  twenty  States  to 
sustain  it.  We  know  of  no  State  that  has  taken  a  backward  step 
on  this  subject,  which  it  is  more  than  probable  they  would  have 
done,  if  their  Commissions  had  prevented  the  railroad  progress  of 
the  State.  Where  new  railroads  are  wanted,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  will  justify  their  building,  they  will  be  built,  Commis- 
sion or  no  Commission. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  given  the  sqbject  careful  inves- 
tigation, that  Commissions  do  not  prevent  the  building  of  new 
roads.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  stockholders,  who  are  the  chief 
and  original  source  from  which  is  derived  the  money  to  build  new 
roads,  who  have  so  often  been  induced  to  part  with  their  stock  at  a 
ruinous  loss  by  the  sharp  practices  of  railroad  speculators,  are  more 
inclined  to  invest  their  money  where  the  policy  of  the  State, 
through  a  Commission,  is  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  stability  in 
rates,  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  roads  and  the  people^ 
and  prevent  ruinous  impositions  upon  those  seeking  investments  by 
requiring  the  roads  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  sworn  annual 
reports  of  their  financial  condition,  and  which  reports  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  public.  In  support  of  this  view,  and  for  the 
information  of  those  who  apprehend  paralysis  to  new  railroad  build- 
ing, we  give  a  comparative  statement,  taken  from  Poor's  Railroad 
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Manual^  pabliehed  in  1882  and  1883^  showing  the  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  built  in  1882^  in  seven  States  with  Commission^  and 
seven  without : 


WITH  COMMISSIONS. 


Illinois 397  miles. 

Iowa 850  " 

Georgia 279  " 

California 337  " 

Kansas 547  *' 

Alabama 102  « 

New  York -759  " 


WITHOUT  COMMISSIONS. 


Indiana 253  miles. 

Colorado 497  " 

North  Carolina 140  " 

Florida 179  " 

Arkansas 491  " 

Lfouisiana 32  '^ 

Pennsylvania 102  " 


The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Oeorgia  Commission 
for  the  year  1882^  will  be  of  interest  on  this  subject : 

'^  All  predictions  that  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Georgia  would  paralyze  the  railroad  interest  of  the  country  have 
failed.  An  experience  of  three  years  of  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  railroads  in  this  State  under  the  supervision  of  law  has  for 
that  period  showed  largely  increased  revenues  to  the  railroads,  larger 
dividends  to  stockholders,  higher  prices  for  railroad  shares,  greater 
volume  of  business,  largely  stimulated  trade,  greatly  increased  ten- 
dencj  to  invest  capital  in  our  State,  more  miles  of  railroads  built, 
and  being  built,  in  Georgia,  and  corresponding  benefits  to  the  public 
generally,  and  th^  railroad  authorities  and  the  people  on  better 
terms  with  each  other  than  ever  before,  during  a  similar  period  in 
oar  history." 

The  tabulated  statement  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Michi- 
gan,  for  1881,  shows  that  their  first  official  report  was  made  in  1872, 
and  that  in  1871  there  were  in  that  State  only  2,298  miles  of  rail- 
roads, and  in  1881,  there  were  4,544  90-100  miles,  so  that  the 
namber  of  miles  had  about  doubled  in  the  ten  years,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  panic  from  1873  to  1877,  railroad  building  had 
increased  much  more  rapidly  after  the  organization  of  the  Commis- 
sion than  before.  This  report  also  shows  on  pages  27  and  28,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  1870  to  1881,  had  been  reduced  on 
the  Michigan  railroads  more  than  one-half,  nearly  two-thirds. 
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The  results  ia  Massaohusetts,  lUiaoisy  ftCissouri  and  other  States 
are  in  the  same  line. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  Georgia  Coofimissioners^  in  their  last 
report,  dated  October  15th,  1884,  say  : 

'^  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  policy  of  the  State,  in  establishing 
a  Railroad  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  railroad  traffic 
within  this  State,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
roads as  well  as  injurious  to  the  general  welfare  pf  the  people ;  and 
in  its  operations,  has  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  building  of  rail- 
roads in  the  State.  In  response  to  this  assumption,  we  degire  to 
call  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  following  facts,  showing  the 
same  to  be  without  any  foundation  :  1st.  The  records  of  this  office 
show  that  for  the  five^years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  (in  1879,)  there  were  built  within  tliis  State  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  railroads,  and  that  during  the  five  years  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  Commission,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroads  have  been  constructed  withiu  the  limits  of 
the  State. 

Again,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  more  of  the  stock  of  the 
railroads  within  the  State  of  Georgia  has  been  taken  by  foreign 
capital,  and  at  higher  rates,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, than  at  any  like  period  of  time  previous  to  its  existence. 

Not  only  has  foreign  capital  flowed  into  the  State,  and  been 
invested  in  the  trunk  lines  which  have  been  constructed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  and  those  in  existence  before  its 
establishment ;  but,  from  the  records  in  this  office,  showing  the 
number  of  miles  of  branch  roads  built  and  being  built  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Georgia,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been  stimulated  to  a 
degree  in  providing  themselves  with  railroad  facilities  that  has  not 
been  equalled  in  any  five  in  the  history  of  the  State  preceding 
the  same.  ^ 

These  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  policy  of  the  State  has 
neither  lessened  the  confidence  of  her  citizens  in  the  continued 
value  of  railroads  located  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  nor  de- 
terred foreign  capital  from  seeking  investment  in  the  same.  Neither 
do  the  values,  as  shown  by  the  market  quotations  of  the  stock  of 
Georgia  railroads,  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  stocks  of 
railroads  in  other  southern  States,  sustain  the  assertion  that  the 
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policy  of  the  State,  or  the  action  of  the  CommiBsion  has  tended  to 
their  depreciation. 

The  assurance  of  jnst  and  reasonable  rates  of  transportation 
guaranteed  to  the  citizens  by  the  law  has  inspired  their  confidence, 
an  is  manifested  in  all  sections  of  the  State  by  an  increased  impetus 
given  to  all  branches  of  manufactures  and  other  industries. 

Moreover,  we  think  that  it  can  be  justly  claimed  that  a  fair  and 
important  review  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law  by  a  reduction  and  equalization  of  rates 
that  were  of  force  by  the  railroad  companies  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  will  show  a  saving  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  anuu^illy,  a 
«um  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  their  annual  taxes,  while  the 
healthy  financial  condition  of  the  railroads  does  not  indicate  that 
they  have  been  injured  thereby.*' 

The  Hon.  George  C.  Pratt,  in  discussing  the  history  of  railroads 
in  Missouri,  in  the  ''  Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  **  for  July, 
1883,  says: 

''  The  extension  of  railroad  facilities  throughout  the  State  is  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period,  the  number  of 
miles  having  increased  to  4,500  at  the  close  of  1882.  The  total 
business  of  all  the  roads  in  the  State  has  increased  from  upward  of 
114,000,000  in  1877,  to  nearly  ^28,000,000  in  1882.  During  the 
same,  time,  the  average  receipts  per  mile  of  road  have  increased 
fully  fifty  percent.,  and  the  receipts  per  train  mile  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  transportation.  While  this  rapid  growth  of  our 
railroad  mileage  has  been  going  on,  without  any  expense  to  us,  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  railroad  receipts,  and  these  evidences  of 
railroad  profits  have  been  developing,  it  also  appears  that  under  the 
operation  of  our  law  of  rates,  which  went  into  effect  in  March, 
1878,  and  through  the  labors  of  the  Commissioners  in  enforcing 
that  law,  the  rates  we  have  paid  since  that  date  have  been  fully 
twenty  five  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  before,  or  would  have 
been  since,  but  for  the  action  of  the  Commissioners.  This  reduc- 
tion has  affected  a  clear  saving  to  the  people  of  the  State,  as  shown 
by  the  late  message  of  his  excellency.  Governor  Crittenden,  aversg- 
ging  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  amounting,  for  the  five  years  during 
which  this  law  has  been  in  force,  to  $25,000,000. 

^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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If  it  be  good  policy  for  our  State  to  pay  oflF  its  debts^  and  thus 
relieve  us  from  the  interest  tax  to  which  we  are  now  subject^  it  i» 
also  good  policy  for  counties^  cities  and  towns  to  do  the  same ;  and 
the  policy  is  a  better  one,  when  applied  to  business  corporations^ 
because,  when  their  only  liability  is  a  stock  account,  of  only  one 
class,  all  the  capital  invested  in  them  is  represented  and  equally 
represented  in  the  management ;  and  good  management  might  be- 
come the  rule,  instead  of  being  the  exception.  To  say  that  this 
policy  will  not  some  day  be  adopted  by  railroad  companies,  is  to 
impugn  the  business  sagacity  of  the  owners  of  railroad  property ; 
and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  holding  these  mammoth  corporations 
within  the  restraints  of  statute  law  is  to  abandon  all  idea  of  govern- 
ment by  law. 

The  very  fact  that  human  ingenuity  has  evoked  from  chaos 
this  gigantic  combination  of  forces,  which  is  now  causing  the 
world  of  trade  to  tremble  beneath  its  ponderous  tread,  is  itself  an 
assurance  that  human  genius  will  also  teach  us  how  to  cure  this 
embodiment  of  concentrated  power,  and  train  it  to  work  quietly  in 
the  service  of  commerce.'* 

In  those  States  where  Commissions  have  been  in  operation,  the 
reports  show  that  railroad  building  is  still  in  progress,  the  roads  in 
a  healthy  condition,  the  people  better  satisfied^  commerce  and  facil- 
ities for  transportation  increased  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  have 
been  enabled  not  only  to  adjust  many  complaints  and  remove  causes 
for  litigation  between  the  people  and  the  roads,  but  also,  acting  as 
arbiters,  to  adjust  differences  between  the  corporations  themselves. 

The  supreme  object  of  the  Tennessee  Commission  law  is  to  pre- 
vent extortion  and  unjust  discrimination,  and  if  this  is  to  prevent 
the  building  of  new  roads,  then  it  must  logically  follow  that  the 
condition  under  which  they  are  to  be  built,  is,  that  they  may  extort 
and  discriminate.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent  by  reactionary  legislation 
or  otherwise  to  make  this  extraordinary  and  dangerous  concession  ? 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  this  vast  power  sh'all  be 
supervised  and  regulated  by  law.  The  real  question  is,  how  shall 
this  be  done  wisely  and  well,  so  as  to  be  just  to  the  people  and  do 
no  wrong  to  the  roads  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Commissioners  should  not  be  empowered 
to  fix  a  tariff  of  rates  absolutely  binding  on  the  roads  without  ap- 
peal to  the  courts.     They  should  be  given  ample  power  and  the 
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means  to  make  a  full  inspection  of  the  roads  and  their  business, 
and  to  publish  the  same,  that  the  citizen  may  know  his  rights,  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  roads  are  operated. 

After  careful  investigation  and  revision,  the  Commissioners 
should  provide  such  a  tariff  of  charges  as  they  consider  reasonable 
and  just  to  the  public  and  the  roads,  and  the  enforcement  of  this 
should  be  left  to  the  courts  and  juries,  with  liberty  to  the  roads  to 
prove  their  charges  reasonable  and  just. 

AS  TO  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  COMMISSION. 

A  Commission  is  the  only  practicable  method  yet  devised  for  the 
•effective  regulation  of  railroads.  Oeneral  statutes  for  this  purpose 
have  been  virtual  failures.  And  perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  both 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  Commissions  can  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  adopted  in  Europe,  where  railroads  had  their 
-origin,  and  by  more  than  half  of  the  American  States,  while  others 
are  now  considering  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  same  method. 
liV^hen  a  railroad  manager,  so  distinguished  and  influential  as  Col. 
Albert  Fink,  says  that  the  '^main  principle  in  view  in  fixing 
rates  is  based  upon  what  it  is  supposed  the  goods  will  sland,'^  it 
seema  needless  further  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  providing  such 
protection  to  the  public  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Tennessee 
Oom  mission  Act  of  1883. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  Legislature  amend  the 
present  Railroad  Commission  law  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  found 
to  it  by  Judge  Baxter  in  his  opinion  delivered  in  the  suits  now 
pending,  as  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  that  body  to  do 
:so,  after  an  examination  and  analysis  of  said  opinion,  which  is  hereto 
:appended. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Commissioners,  provided  by 
rsaid  law,  be  empowered  to  examine  the  books  and  affairs  of  any 
railroad  company  or  corporation,  or  person  operating  a  railroad  in 
the  State,  and  to  compel  the  production  of  books)  and  papers,  sub- 
poena witnesses,  administer  oaths  to  them,  and  compel  their  attend - 
:ance.and  examination.  And  in  amending  the  present  law,  should 
nt  be  deemed  necessary,  the  Legislature  is  respectfully  invited  to 
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examine  the  Railroad  Commission  laws  of  Illinois^  MaasachusettR, 
New  York,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  all  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  board,  contain  some  excellent  provisions.. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  annual  reports  made  to  the 
Governor,  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law,  shall  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law 
for  the  printing  of  other  public  documents ;  that  not  less  than  one 
thousand  copies  be  authorized  to  be  printed  and  bound  annually, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  be  by  them  prop- 
erly distributed  throughout  the  State,  and  to  the  Commissioners 
and  commercial  bodies  of  other  States  when  called  for. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  be 
increased  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  annum,  and  that  they  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  secretary  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
per  annum,  and  that  they  be  further  authorized  to  employ  ex[)ertei^ 
such  as  engineers,  accountants,  etc.,  for  an^  special  service  when, 
in  their  judgment,  the  public  interest  requires  it,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

On  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  the  Commissioners'  salaries  and 
the  employment  of  a  secretary,  we  would  show  that  Alabama  pays 
the  president  of  her  commission  $3,500  per  annum,  and  his  twa 
associates  $3,000  each,  and  a  secretary  not  to  exceed  $1,500. 
Illinois  pays  her  Commissioners  $3,500,  and  a  secretary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500.  Georgia  pays  $2,500  to  her  Commissioners,  and  sec- 
retary, $1,200 ;  these  Commissioners,  in  their  last  report,  recom- 
mend that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  be  increased  to  a  sum  not  less 
than  $1,800.  Missouri  pays  her  Commissioners  $3,000  and  sec- 
retary $1,500.  New  York  pays  hers  $8,000  each  per  annum  and 
secretary  $3,000,  and  authorizes  the  board  to  employ  assistant  sec- 
retaries, if  necessary,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,000  additional. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  present  law  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide  that  at  the  next  election  of  Commissioners  one  shall  be 
elected  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years  and  one  for  six  years ;  and 
one  to  be  elected  every  two  years  thereafter  for  the  term  of  six: 
years.  This  will  always  keep  two  experienced  Commissioners  in 
the  o£Sce  after  the  first  election  under  this  method. 
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THE  LAW  SUITS  PENDING. 

Inasmnch  as  the  present  CommissioDcrs  are  to  retire  from  office^ 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Legislature  provide  that  their  successors  in 
office  be  substituted  in  their  stead  as  defendants  to  the  suits  now 
pending  (these  suits  being  in  effect  suits  against  the  State),  and  that 
the  present  Commissioners  be  held  harmless  as  to  any  personal 
liability  for  court  costs  or  other  expenses  growing  out  of  said  suits* 
And  it  is  lecommended  that  the  Legislature  pass  a  special  act 
authori^ing^the  Comptroller  of  the  State  to  audit  and  pay  all  the 
court  co8ts  and  other  necebsary  expenses  incurred  by  these  suits  in 
the  event  they  shall  finally  be  decided  against  the  defendants.  All 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  H.  SAVAGE,  ) 

J.  A.  TURLEY,  y  Oommissionera. 

G.  W.  GORDON.         j 
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SUPPLEHEHTAL  REPORT. 


SUQ&ESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


BAILROAD   WORK,  BAILROAD   POLICY  AND  RAILROAD  LITIGATION 

IN   TENNESSEE. 

The  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1883  requires  "the  Board,  through 
their  Chairman,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  *  *  * 
containing  such  facts  as  will  disclose  the  actual  workings  of  the 
railway  system  in  this  State,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  the  general 
railroad  policy  of  the  State,  as  may  seem  to  them  appropriate. 
They  shall  also  submit  such  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  railroads  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  ad- 
visable for  the  interest  of  the  State/' 

It  appears  that  this  section,  in  addition  to  a  report  in  regard  to 
routine  business  before  the  Commission,  gives  full  power  and  makes 
it  a  duty  to  discuss  the  railroad  problem,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  all 
its  bearings  upon  the  interest  of  the  State.  ' 

Many  volumes  have  been  written,  and  many  more  will  be  writ- 
ten, on  the  railroad  problem.  It  is  desired  to  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
confining  the  report  to  general  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
The  railroad  problem  has  been  little  discussed  on  behalf  of  the 
voters  and  tax  payers  of  the  State.  The  railroads,  by  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  pamphlets,  attorneys,  supplements,  and 
editorial  comments  almost  innumerable,  have  presented  their  side 
of  the  question  in  a  manner  calculated  to  confuse  the  understanding 
of  the  people.  To  drive  off  these  clouds,  a  few  cardinal  principles 
and  self-evident  propositions  will  be  recited: 
4 
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Men  and  generations  pass  away  ;  the  doctrines  of  justice,  equality 
and  liberty  are  immortal,  and  remain  unchanged  forever;  and 
though  sometimes  defeated  by  traitors,  falsehood,  fraud,  corruption, 
the  power  of  money,  or  of  arms,  the  battle  is  renewed  from  age  to 
age  by  the  true  and  the  brave,  who  hold  the  thought  of  defeat  in 
scorn,  believing  that  He  who  rules  the  stars,  smiles  on  those  who 
fall  for  the  rights  and  the  liberty  of  men  i  and  that  to  the  general 
welfare,  sooner  or  later,  victory  will  be  given.  American  govern- 
ment, as  understood  and  cherished  by  men  whose  instincts  and 
understandings  are  truly  democratic,  means  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men  alike,  without  partiality  or  special  favor  to  any. 

It  is  written  as  self-evident,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  have  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.''  Although  the  government  of  the  United  States  may 
do  many  things,  its  grant  of  power  is  limited  to  the  power  "  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.''  Hence,  every  act  intended  to  pro- 
mote private  interests,  or  confer  special  favor  upon  individuals, 
corporations,  or  classes,  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  would  be 
8o  declared  before  intelligent  judges. 

The  Constitution  of  Tennessee  gives  the  people  the  "  inalienable 
right  to  reform  or  abolish  the  government  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  think  proper;"  hence,  a  proper  judicial  ruling  would  be  that 
no  government  in  Tennessee  has  ever  had  a  right  or  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  confer  a  vested  right  in  any  privilege,  or  grant 
of  power,  as  a  special  favor,  on  the  ground  that  a  creature  can  not 
be  greater  than  the  creator,  and  inasmuch  as  the  people  can  abolish 
the  government,  a  corporation  created  by  the  government  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  people  as  absolutely  as  is  the  government  itself. 
It  follows  from  the  foregoing  premises  that  all  corporations  must  be 
created  for  the  public  good,  that  is,  to  "  promote  the  general 
welfare."  If  intended  as  special  favors  they  are  not  within  the 
grants  of  power  to  American  governments  and  are  void. 

Corporations  are  privileges  or  grants  of  power  in  derogation  of 
common  right.  Whatever  exclusive  privilege  is  granted  to  a 
company  is  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  This  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  individuals  to  do  what  they  had  a  right  to  do  before  the 
grant.  It  cuts  off  opportunity,  and  is  in  business  a  combination 
against  which  individual  effort  is  almost  as  powerless  as  a  single 
man  against  an  army.    Corporations  are  in  substance  royal  preroga 
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tives  and  protected  monopoliea.  The  charter  grants  a  power  to  do 
a  particular  thing,  which  is  protected  by  a  prohibition  against  all 
other  persons  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  England  corpofations  began  with  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
king  created  them.  Charles  the  I.  of  England  levied  ship  money 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  found  judges  to  maintain 
the  power  thus  usurped  and  to  condemn  the  patriotic  Hampden, 
who  resisted  payment.  But  another  grevious  charge  against  that 
anwise  and  unfortunate  monarch,  was  the  fact  that  he  granted  char- 
ters to  trading  companies  in  consideration  of  large  sums  paid  him, 
thus  creating  monopolies  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  to  the  injury 
of  the  people. 

For  these  violations  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, King  Charles  and  his  prime  minister,  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
were  beheaded. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  royal  prerogative  of  the  kings  of 
England  passed  to  the  governments  of  America,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
nowhere  expressly  given  in  the  Constitution,  and  there  are  strict 
limitations  in  regard  to  who  shall  be  citizens.  Corporations  are  not 
citizens  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States.  (See  1st  Black's  U.  S. 
Reports,  286.) 

Their  existence  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts,  and  inasmuch 
as  ihere  are  upwards  of  30,000  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
they  are  expected  to  remain,  whether  possessing  royal  prerogative 
dejure  or  de  facto.  These  elementary  principles  show  that  a  strict 
construction  is  the  proper  rule  in  construing  charters  where  powers 
are  claimed  by  corporations.  (See  Sedgwick  on  Statutory  Law, 
pages  338-339.) 

It  also  follows  that  the  government  has  no  power  to  create  cor- 
porations except  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  that  no  cor- 
poration can  legally  exist  whose  operations  are  destructive  of  the 
public  good.  Such  a  corporation  becomes  a  public  nuisance,  and 
may  be  abated,  at  the  suit  of  the  State,  by  indictment  or  by  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  corporations,  which  will  be  considered 
as  distinguished  from  each  other.  They  are  all  alike  called  corpor- 
porations,  and  are  all  the  creatures  of  statutory  law ;  but  they  are 
anlike  each  other  in  many  important  particulars,  and  their  rights 
and  duties,  and  the  laws  that  govern  them,  are  widely  different. 
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Ist.  Municipal  corporatioDS  are  such  as  cities,  towns  and  villages^ 
created  for  governmental  purposes.  These  are  mere  tenants  at  will^ 
and  their  charters  can  be  amended  or  abolished  by  the  Legislature 
at  any  moment. 

2nd,  Corporatioi^  strictly  private,  such  as  charters  for  private 
schools^  churches,  charities,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  merchan- 
dise or  other  business  of  a  private  nature. 

3rd.  Corporations,  public  or  quasi  public,  created  by  the  public 
for  the  public,  embracing  duties  that  the  State  itself  might  well 
perform.  To  this  class,  banks,  turnpikes,  ferries,  telegraph,  expresa 
companies,  and  railroads  belong.  These  last  named  corporations^ 
are  in  their  essential  particulars  dissimilar  to  either  of  the  first 
named.  The  popular  error  consists  in  applying  to  these  latter  cor- 
porations, decisions  and  principles  applicable  alone  to  the  first. 

Similitudes  are  found  everywhere  in  the  legal  and  natural  world ;: 
they  are  the  cause  of  countless  errors  in  law  and  in  logic.  Many 
things  have  something  in  common,  but  are  unlike  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars. To  teach  well  is  to  distinguish  well.  Neither  in  law  or 
in  nature  are  similitudes  identical  or  a  reliable  index  to  truth.  The 
ox  and  the  serpent  have  something  in  common.  The  man  and  the 
monkey  resemble  each  other  in  many  particulars,  but  good  law  for 
the  one  might  be  bad  law  for  the  other.  A  celebrated  writer  ha& 
said  that  the  "  rising  sun  ''  looked  like  a  "  lobster  boiled."  There 
is  as  much  good  sense  in  applying  the  same  law  and  logic  to  the 
monkey  and  the  man,  to  the  "  lobster  boiled  "  and  the  "  rising^ 
8un,"  as  there  is  in  applying  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Dart- 
mouth charity  school  to  a  railroad,  ferry,  turnpike  or  banking  cor- 
poration. This  college  case  is  good  law  for  private  schools,  but  na 
rule  of  conduct  for  railroads,  banks,  boats,  mills  or  ferries. 

The  railroad  is  invested  with  a  sovereign  prerogative  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  use  of  the  public.  (See  4  Otto,  U.  S.  R.,  pp.  128-130.) 
It  was  made  with  intent  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Its  every 
lawful  movement  must  be  along  the  line  of  the  general  good.  To 
diverge  from  this  line,  is  to  forfeit  its  charter  at  the  suit  of  the 
State.  The  railroad  is  an  embodiment  of  two  distinct  and  separate 
things,  recognized  and  controlled  by  common  law  for  more  thau 
500  years. 

1st.  It  is  a  common  carrier. 

2nd.  It  is  a  public  highway. 
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At  common  law  a  common  carrier  was  held  to  be  a  public  ser- 
vant— bound  to  carry  for  a  reasonable  reward^  and  liable  to  suits 
before  the  courts  if  he  charged  too  much. 

There  is  no  statute  in  Tennessee  which,  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, repeals  this  rule  of  the  common  law. 

The  real  and  important  contention  between  the  roads  and  the 
Sti^te  is  made  upon  the  words  in  their  charters,  which  are  as  follows : 
"*'  The  company  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transportation  or 
-conveyance  of  persons,  goods,  merchandise  and  produce,  over  the 
said  railroad  by  them  to  be  constructed ;  provided,  that  the  charge 
of  transportation  or  conveyance  shall  not  exceed  thirty- five  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  on  heavy  articles,  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot 
on  articles  of  measurement  for  every  hundred  miles,  and  five  cents 
a  mile  for  every  passenger.'^  The  railroads  contend  that  they  have 
a  right  to  charge  the  maximum  mentioned  in  their  charters.  The 
State  insists  they  never  had  a  right  to  charge  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable sum  for  the  services  rendered ;  and  that  the  provision  or 
limitation  in  the  charter  is  not  a  repeal  of  the  common  law,  confin- 
ing the  charge  to  a  reasonable  sum.  It  was  a  simple  precaution  to 
:guard  the  people  against  gross  extortion  and  high-handed  robbery, 
which  the  Legislature  feared  might  bo  committed  by  these  power- 
•ful  corporations. 

The  power  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  charges  of  railroads 
within  the  maximum  mentioned  in  the  charters,  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme^Court  of  Tennessee,  and  the  courts  of  all  the  States 
that  have  acted  on  the  question.  It  is  insisted  that  the  power  to 
regulate  property,  corporations  and  citizens  is  a  sovereign  power, 
inherent  in  every  people,  that  can  neither  be  sold,  released  or  sur- 
rendered by  a  Legislature.  (See  4  Otto,  U.  S.  R.,  pp.  162,  164- 
179;  9  Otto,  719;  69  Illinois  R.,  p.  80  ^  91  111.  R.,  256;  8  Lea, 
121  ;  9  Lea,  617.) 

Judge  Baxter,  in  the  railroad  suits  against  the  Tennessee  Com- 
mission, pending  in  the  f^ederal  Court  at  Nashville,  in  his  opinion 
recognizes  the  existence  and  necessity  of  the  power  to  regulate 
railroads,  in  strong  language^  as  follows : 

"  Everybody,  from  the  very  exigences  of  business,  is  compelled 
to  patronize  them.  In  this  regard  business  men  are  left  without 
any  option.  If  unrestrained  by  wholesome  legislation,  the  public 
would  be  very  much  at  their  mercy.     They  could,  by  unjust  dis- 
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erimiDations  made  under  the  name  of  draw-back^^  rebates  or  other 
disingenuous  pretences^  favor  friends  and  oppress  opponents^  and  so 
adjust  and  graduate  their  rates  according  to  the  exigencies  of  fluc- 
tuating ma'rkets,  as  to  secure  to  themselves  or  those  who  operate 
them^  an  undue  proportion  of  advancing  prices.  It  would,  there- 
fore^ in  view  of  these  obvious  possibilities^  be  a  humiliating  confes- 
sion to  admit  that  there  was  no  reserved  power  in  the  court  or%he 
Legislature  to  protect  the  public  against  such  possible  abuses.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  existence  of  such  a  power.'^  * 

Judge  Baxter^  in  his  opinion,  did  not  discuss  the  vital  question 
in  the  suit  aforesaid,  to- wit,  "the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  regu- 
late the  charges  within  the  maximum  mentioned  in  the  charter,'' 
otherwise  than  as  above  shown,  which  opinion  is  plainly  against  the 
railroads  on  this  point.  The  injunction  granted  is  upon  verbal 
omissions,  and  technical  objections,  all  of  which  can  be  met  and 
remedied  by  proper  amendments.   (See  6  Federal  Reporter,  p.  426.) 

As  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  a  contract,  see  "  The  Home 
of  the  Friendless  and  Washington  University  v.  Rouse,  8  Wallace, 
U.  S.  R.,  pp.  431-443.  The  dissenting  opinion  is  the  law  in  Ten- 
nessee. Lynn  v.  Polk,  8  Lea,  121.  As  to  proof  to  show  a  con- 
tract, see  Sedgwick  on  statutory  law,  pp.  340-341. 

The  Legislatures  of  twenty-four  States  have  recognized  this 
power,  and  the  Commissions  of  twenty- two  of  these  States  are  exe- 
cuting the  laws. 

In  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  the  railroads  resist  the  laws  and 
defy  the  authority  of  the  State.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  of  the  nation  are  alike  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  regu- 
lating railroads.  A  majority  of  the  State  Commissions  were  created 
by  Republican  Legislatures.  President  Arthur  is  a  railroad  regula- 
tor ;  and  Governor  Cleveland  signed  the  New  York  law  which  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  laws  yet  passed  to  regulate  the  roads. 

Vanderbilt  and  Jay  Gould  and  other  railroad  magnates  obey 
the  rulings  of  the  New  York  Commission  promptly. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

All  highways  in  England  belonged  to  the  King;  in  America  they 
belong  to  the  governments  established  by  the  people,  and  are  regu- 
lated by  law. 
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Railroads  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  highways^  differing  from  all 
other  highways. 

The  Constitution  of  Missouri  declares  all  railroads  to  be  public 
'*  highways  and  common  carriers/'  but  the  railroad  is  not  a  high- 
way like  the  sea^  river,  lake,  canal^  street  or  turnpike^  nor  are  either 
of  these  like  each  other^  nor  are  the  modes  of  travel  or  the  laws 
regiilating  travel  thereon  the  same.  A  railroad  corporation  is 
the  exclusive  owner  of  a  public  highway^  with  the  rights  of  a 
common  carrier  added  thereto^  and  is  unlike  all  other  corporations 
in  its  powers  and  duties^  and  requires  stringent  laws  to  control  a 
peculiar  institution  vested  with  great  powers  for  the  public  welfare^ 
which.^  if  abused,  can  inflict  great  injury.  (See  the  reports  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  1883  and  1884.) 

It  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the  State  to  build  pvblic  roads  for 
the  use  of  the  people,  and  to  regulate  travel  thereon.  If  the  State 
delegates  this  high  duty  to  a  corporation,  it  cannot  confer  upon  the 
corporation  any  power  different  from  the  power  possessed  by  the 
State. 

It  is  assumed,  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  if  the  State  had 
built  a  railroad  and  was  operating  it  and  taking  toll,  that  the 
State  could  not  rightfully  discriminate  between  persons  or  places, 
or  charge  unreasonable  rates  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  profits  ; 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  do  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  citizens  alike. 

Neither  competition  or  greater  profits  can  justify  discriminations, 
or  greater  charges  for  short  hauls  than  are  made  for  longer  ones. 
Money  taken  from  citizens  under  such  pretext  by  the  State  or  by 
railroads,  is  simply  robbery  on  the  highway,  though  done  under 
the  forms  of  law. 

VESTED  RIGHTS,  PUBLIC   PROPERTY  AND  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 

"  Saluspopuli  suprema  est  Ux.^'  Railroads  can  exist  only  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  are  bound  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men  alike.     , 

In  no  sense  can  a  railroad  be  called  private  property.  It  is  as 
much  public  property  as  a  public  office. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  has  an  unalienable  and 
vested  right  in  every  railroad  in  the  State.    This  is  a  right  to  trans- 
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portation  thereon  for  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  is  such  a  right 
as  can  not  be  lost  or  forfeited  in  any  manner  known  to  the  law, 
and  can  be  enforced  at  all  times  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  question  of  a  reasonable  compensation  is  a  question  for  legis- 
latorSj  courts  and  juries. 

If  the  railroads  could  fix  the  compensation  at  will,  it  could  fix  it 
80  high  that  it  could  destroy  the  rights  of  transportation. 

The  boasted  and  much  talked  of  vested  right  of  the  railroad,  is 
of  a  lower  grade  than  the  vested  rights  of  the  citizens.     The  road 
•  possesses  a  vested  right  to  exclusive  transportation  over  its  road- 
bed, and  is  entitled  to  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation  (or  ser- 
vices rendered  and  no  more. 

This  right  is  held  during  good  behavior,  and  may  be  lost  by 
abuse  of  its  powers  or  wrongs  against  the  public.  The  railroads 
are  here,  and  like  our  rivers,  are  expected  to  run  on  for  ages.  It 
is  not  true  that  Commissions  or  the  advocates  of  regulation  are  the 
enemies  of  railroads.  There  is  no  desire  anywhere  to  take  from 
them  wrongfully  any  vested  right,  nor  can  this  be  done  if  desired. 
No  act  of  the  Legislature  can  deprive  the  railroads  of  any  vested 
rights.     Such  legislation  would  be  void. 

Railroad  advocates  insist  that  the  charters  exen^t  railroads  from 
legislative  control.  They  claim  that  the  roads  under  their  charters 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and,  like  the  Kings  of  England,  can  do 
no  wrong.  Between  these  two  opinions,  there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict.  The  interest  and  safety  of  the  people  are  on  one  side,  and 
the  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  railroads  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  well  established  by  proof  before  courts  and  legislative 
committees,  that  railroads  have  lobbied  Legislatures  and  tampered 
with  public  officers  to  secure  legislation  and  official  action  in  their 
special  interest. 

The  people  must  make  laws  to  control  the  railroads,  or  the  roads 
will  make  the  laws  and  rule  the  State. 

Corporations  created  for  a  special  purpose,  have  no  power  to 
engage  in  any  other  business;  for  example,  railroads  under  a  gen- 
eral charter  can  not  lawfully  engage  in  farming,  merchandising, 
'stock  yards,  banking,  or  own  and  publish  newspapers;  nor  can  they 
lawfully  employ  men,  money,  editors  or  newspapers  to  lobby  Leg- 
islatures or  interfere  in  popular  elections. 
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Such  acts  are  a  violation  of  their  charters^  injurious  to  the  public, 
and  should  be  punished  by  indictment. 

An  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  protect  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee  from  importunity  and  annoyance  by  lobby- 
ists and  evil  disposed  persons  not  members  thereof/^  is  herewith 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  being  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  and  in  consideration  of  any 
fee  or  reward,  or  the  hope  or  promise  thereof,  to  address  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  or  to  any  member  thereof,  any  word,  speech 
{either  oral,  written  or  printed)  in  opposition  to,  or  in  the  advocacy 
of,  any  law,  resolution,  proposition  or  policy  then  pending  before  said 
General  Assembly,  or  in  opposition  to,  or  in  advocacy  of,  any  law, 
resolution,  proposition  or  policy  suggested  for  the  action  of  said 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  guilty  of  either 
of  the  acts  mentioned  in  the  above  section  shall  be  held  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  unduly  influence  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
ten  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  cause,  and  shall 
be  disfranchised  and  not  admitted  to  testify  before  the  courts  of 
justice  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
prohibit  all  persons  from  all  attempts  to  lobby  or  influence  the 
judgment  and  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  general  welfare,  by  parties  acting  for  pay  and  not  from 
patriotism ;  and  this  law  shall  be  construed  as  remedial  so  as  to 
suppress  the  mischief;  but  shall  not  be  construed  in  conflict  with 
the  right  of  petitions,  or  include  any  word,  printing,  or  written  ad- 
dress by  a  person  who  acts  without  fee  or  reward,  or  the  promise  or 
h<5pe  thereof,  unless  such  person  is  in  the  employment  and  pay  of 
the  person  or  corporation  in  whose  interest  siich  word,  printing  or 
writing  is  uttered  or  published. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  grand  juries  shall  have 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  make  presentments  for  ofienses 
under  this  act,  in  like  manner  as  under  the  statute  for  unlawful 
gaming. 
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The  Legislature  when  asseoibled  should  carry  out  the  will  of 
their  constituents^  unmolested  by  lobbyists  and  agents  paid  to  mis- 
represent and  deceive. 

The  Democratic  caucus  of  the  last  Legislature  reported  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  railroads.  The  roads  conspired  to  defeat  its  passage. 
It  is  in  proof  in  the  suit  ot  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  v. 
John  H.  Savage  d  cU.,  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Nashville,  by  the 
oath  of  Ed  Baxter,  chief  attorney  of  said  road  in  Tennessee,  that  he,, 
on  behalf  of  said  road,  employed  six  attorneys  for  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Railroad  Commission  bills  then  pending  before 
the  Legislature,  to  wit :  Judge  Henry  C.  McCorry,  of  Jackson  ^ 
J.  C.  McDearmon,  of  Trenton;  Lee  Bullock,  of  Nashville;  N.  N. 
Cox,  of  Franklin  ;  John  W.  Judd,  of  Springfield,  and  George 
Hughes,  of  Columbia.  The  first  four  named  attorneys  for  this  ser- 
vice were  paid  $2,100  each.  John  W.  Judd  was  paid  $1,000  and 
George  Hughes  $500.  Mr.  Baxter  also  proved  that  he  talked  to 
members  at  the  capitol  and  in  the  city,  sometimes  at  their  instance 
and  sometimes  at  his  own,  and  that  be  preferred  the  Edmondson 
bill  to  the  caucus  bill. 

John  W.  Judd  swore  that  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad,  and  was  at  Nashville  during  the  pendency  of 
the  commission  bills  before  the  Legislature ;  that  he  assisted  F.  R» 
Burrus,  a  member  from  Rutherford,  in  drafting  a  bill ;  that  it  was 
late  at  night  when  the  bill  was  completed;  that  he  had  it  copied 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Burrus  cui  the  floor  of  the  House  the  next 
day,  which  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Burrus.  Judd  also  swears 
that  he  was  before  committees  and  visited  some  of  the  members  at 
their  rooms  with  his  authorities,  and  that  he  was  paid  $1,000  for 
his  services. 

Morgan  W.  Brown,  an  attorney  at  Nashville,  swore  that  Jere 
Baxter,  vice-president  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad,  gave 
his  check  on  Hale,  Garten  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  James  G.  Ayde- 
lott,  a  merchant  of  TuUahoma,  and  to  T.  D.  Gregory,  a  lawyer  at 
Winchester,  for  $600  each,  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  Railroad  Commission  bill,  then  pending  before  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee. 

Jere  Baxter,  vice-president  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Rail- 
road, swore  that  he  was  present  at  the  capitol  during  the  session  of 
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the  last  Legislature,  dnd  was  opposed  to  all  railroad  legislation,  and 
had  men  in  his  employ  in  this  connection,  and  paid  them,  but  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  did,  and  how  much  he  paid  them,  he  re- 
fused to  disclose. 

F.  R.  Burrus,  member  from  Rutherford,  proves  that  John  \V» 
Judd,  railroad  lawyer,  and  Joe  Lockhart,  railroad  employe,  assisted 
him  at  his  room  in  draughting  what  was  known  as  the  "  Burrus 
bill,''  which  bill  was  a  substantial  copy  ol  the  Edmondson  bill,  and 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Commission  act  of  1883,  and  that 
Judd  had  it  copied  and  handed  it  to  him  (Mr.  Burrus)  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  when  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Burrus  also  swore  that  both  Judd  and  Lockhart  assured  him 
that  if  his  bill  passed  that  the  roads  would  be  satisfied,  and  no  liti- 
gation would  follow.  This  is  the  substance  of  all  the  proof  so  far 
taken  on  this  point  in  said  suit,  but  it  is  credibly  reported  that 
other  roads  paid  in  like  manner  large  sums,  amounting  altogether 
to  more  than  1^20,000. 

It  is  undeniable,  from  all  the  proof  considered  in  connection  witb 
the  facts  aj^pearing  on  the  journals  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  rail- 
roads dealt  fraudulently  and  falsely  with  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  they  deceived  Edmondson  and  Burrus  with  delusive 
and  false  pretenses  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  caucus  bill,  in- 
tending also  to  defeat  the  Edmondson  bill,  if  possible,  before  the 
Legislature,  or  by  injunction  bills  before  the  courts. 

FACTS   SUGGESTED   THAT  WILT^  "  DISCLOSE  SOME  OF  THE  ACTUAL 
WORKING   OF  THE   RAILROAD   SYSTEM   IN   THIS  STATE." 

It  is  asserted,  as  the  common  law  of  the  land  for  ages,  that  any 
act  by  a  corporation,  directly  or  indirectly  done,  outside  of  the 
business  authorized  by  the  charter,  is  a  violation  of  the  charter,  and 
a  usurpation  of  power  not  granted,  and  a  crime  against  the  State. 
(See  Sedgwick  on  Statutory  Law,  pp.  339-341,  342.) 

A  few  facts  will  be  mentioned  to  show  some  of  the  "  actual  work- 
ing of  railroads"  in  this  State. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  cannot  be  denied  that  railroads,  in  connection 
with  bondholders,  have  for  years,  by  men,  money  and  free  tickets^ 
interfered  with  nominating  conventions  and  popular  elections* 
They  have  also  maintained  a  formidable  lobby  at  Nashville  to  in- 
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flnence  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  enactment  of  laws. 
It  is  suggested  that  an  investigation  by  the  present  Legislature  con- 
cerning the  ways  and  means  used  by  the  railroad  lobby  in  reference 
to  legislation  pending  before  the  last  Legislature,  and  also  concern- 
ing money,  men  and  means  used  in  the  recent  canvass,  woilld  reveal 
-corruptions  and  wrongs  in  Tennessee  as  odious  and  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare  as  those  revealed  by  Jay  Gould  on  his  oath,  wherein 
he  stated  that  the  Erie  road  had  spent  millions  to  control  legislation 
«nd  ofiScial  action. 

Looking  to  the  past,  a  man  must  be  very  dull  who  will  not  ex- 
pect the  railroads  to  be  a  factor  in  all  political  contests  in  the  future, 
unless  driven  from  the  field  by  legal  enactments. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  put  forward  their  men,  as  Jay 
Oould  says,  "  friendly  men,"  for  every  office,  and  their  attorneys, 
employes  and  newspapers  will  sing  their  praises.  These  men  will 
be  Democratic  or  Republican,  high  or  low-tax  men  as  circumstances 
•suggest,  but  always  the  servants  of  these  corporations,  in  or  out  of 
-office.  The  utterances  of  some  of  their  organs  already  presage  thia 
policy. 

It  is  charged  upon  reasonable  evidence  that  railroad  magnates 
bave  conspired  to  place  upon  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  their 
especial  favorites. 

A  power  credited  with  attacks  upon  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  sends  to  Congress  and  Legislatures  its  friends,  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  every  means  possible  to  fill  judicial  stations  in 
Tennessee  with  men  taught  to  construe  the  law  in  favor  of  corpo- 
rate power.  Such  men  may  be  honest  and  honorable  and  still 
•dangerous  to  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

The  difference  between  the  friend  of  the  people  and  the  corpora- 
tion lawyer  is  this :  in  all  controversy  between  corporations  and 
citizens,  when  the  proper  decision  is  doubtful,  the  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  hunting  law  and  argument  on  the  side  of  corpora- 
tions, when  acting  as  judge,  will  decide  in  favor  of  corporate  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  all  such  cases,  the  lawyer  who  has  spent  his 
time  hunting  up  law  and  argument  to  protect  the  citizens,  will  give 
the  citizen  and  equal  right  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

It  is  repeated  that  all  attempts  by  corporations  to  interfere  in 
political  contests  or  to  control  elections  or  appoiutments,  is  unlaw- 
ful and  a  crime  against  the  State. 
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PAY   AND   PATRIOTISM. 

While  the  acts  of  patriots  should  be  free  and  unrefltrained,  the^ 
purity  of  the  ballot-box  demauds  that  the  hireling  should  be  pun- 
ished and  driven  from  the  field.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle 
Id  controlling  the  ballot-box  by  money  and  controlling  it  by  the 
bayonet. 

If  elections  can  be  controlled  with  money  they  can  with  equa} 
justice  be  controlled  by  armies.  There  is  no  difference  practically 
between  the  work  of  Brown low^s  militia  and  the  effect  of  money 
used  by  corporations,  as  Jay  Gould  says,  "  to  help  friendly  men." 

If  it  was  wrong  in  George  III.,  of  England,  to  hire  Hessian 
soldiers  to  kill  and  subdue  American  freemen,  it  is  no  less  wron^ 
for  corporate  power  to  hire  men  to  circulate  false  reports,  mislead 
the  voter  and  corrupt  the  ballot-box. 

TO   ILLUSTRATE  THE   HISTORY  AND  POWER  OP  RAILROADS  A  FEW 
PACTS   ONLY   CAN   BE  STATED. 

The  railroad  is  a  stranger  and  a  new  comer  among  men.  Fifty- 
five  years  ago  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  railroad  laws.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world's  history  like  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
railroad  building,  investment  and  power.  Railroads  have  worked 
greater  changes  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  forty  years  than  the  bloody 
work  of  conquerors  ever  effected  in  many  centuries.  They  now 
exist  in  all  nations  where  wealth  and  intelligence  are  found.  In 
Europe,  all  railroads  are  under  the  control  of  law,  and  many  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  governments.  The  loud  complaint  of 
railroad  employes  that  legislation,  courts  and  juries,  if  allowed,  will 
destroy  them,  is  false,  and  is  like  the  charge  of  the  tyrant  Pisistra- 
tus,  who  inflicted  bloody  wounds  upon  himself  and  charged  his 
opponents  with  having  done  it,  and  the  people  therefore  gave  him 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  which  he  used  to  enslave  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
States  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  about  2,500  of 
these  railroads.  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  estimates  the  total  length 
of  all  railroads  in  the  United  States,  in  1884,  at  149,183  miles,  and 
railroad  building  progressing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  6,000  miles 
per  year,  and  at  a  cost  of  near  $500,000,000;  so  that  before  the  end 
this  year  there  will  be  enough  railroad  track  to  go  around  the^ 
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world  six  times  and  more.  The  total  value  of  these  roads  is 
^7,495,471,311,  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  property  and 
money  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  ^hese  roads  tax  the  people  an- 
oually  for  transportation  $823,772,924,  and  divide  $102,056,648 
annually  among  themselves,  after  paying  all  expenses. 

England  has  the  carrying  trade  upon  the  ocean,  and  commands 
the  money  and  markets  of  the  world.  Those  who  carry  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  soon  control  the  money,  products 
and  commerce  of  this  continent.  Americans  were  once  formidable 
competitors  with  England  for  the  carrying  trade  of  nations.  Now, 
our  flag  and  mercantile  marine  have  almost  disappeared.  Capitalists 
will  not  commit  their  money  to  the  y^inds  and  waves  of  the  ocean, 
when  immense  profits  and  vast  fortunes  like  Gould's  and  Vander- 
bilt's  are  realized  upon  the  land. 

The  United  States  has  a  Railroad  Commissioner  to  supervise  the 
Tailroztds  incorporated  by  Congress,  The  Commissioner,  in  his  re- 
port for  1883,  reports  in  reference  to  the  legislation  of  the  States  as 
well  as  of  Congress.  He  recommends  national  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign  countries, 
-and  State  regulation  for  commerce  within  a  Slate.  He  reports 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  persons  employed  by  these  corporations 
in  operating  and  building  railroads.  Of  these  (see  pages  17,  145-54) 
"^^  1,400,000  persons  are  employed  in  operating  these  roads,  and 
probably  400,000  upon  construction  of  new  lines." 

It  is  estimated  that  Congress  has  given  favored  corporations 
^bout  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  lands.  The  re- 
port aforesaid  (page  49)  shows  that  the  Northern  Pacific  (of  which 
Jay  Cooke  and  Henry  Villard  were  builders)  received  31,323,- 
098^^^  acres,  which  (exclusive  of  town  lots)  sells  as  high  as  $30 
per  acre,  and  none  lower  than  $2.60,  the  average  price  being  $4.02 
per  acre;  making  $122,918,858  given  this  one  railroad,  which  sum 
is  about  fifteen  millions  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty assessed  in  Tennessee. 

A  few  facts  concerning  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  will 
t>e  given  as  a  sample  for  the  others  operated  in  Tennessee.  This 
road  was  chartered  in  1850,  and  opened  for  business  in  1859  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Nashville.  Its  length  was  185  miles.  It 
now  owns  in  fee  simple,  or  by  long  lease,  about  equivalent  to  a  pur- 
chase, 2,028  miles  of  railroads.     It  also  owns  a  majority  ot  stock 
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in  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  in  this 
way,  and  by  lease,  controls  1,205  additional  miles  of  road,  making 
together  3,233  miles  of  road  owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  this 
road  June  30,  1882.  It  is  probably  more  now.  This  road  has 
many  able  attorneys  in  its  employ  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida^  Mississippi  and  Louisiana — a  list  of  whose 
names  appeared  recently  in  a  Mobile  paper.  It  probably  pays  for 
lawyers  If  100,000  or  more  per  annum. 

,  It  appears  that  a  railroad  of  185  miles,  in  about  twenty-five  years, 
has  increased  to  3,23S  miles.  The  question  may  be  asked  what  will 
be  its  possessions  at  the  end  of  a  century,  and  wliat  other  business 
<»iii  show  anything  like  such  profits.  These  facts  are  prima  facie 
evidence  of  gross  extortion. 

The  Nashville  Americariy  of  August  7th,  edited  by  a  railroad  di- 
rector, contains  the  following  statement : 

"The  railroad  mileage  of  Tennessee  for  1883  embraced  a  total 
track  of  2,528  miles,  nearly  one-half  of  it  steel  rails,  with  a  total 
capital  investment  of  $136,52 1,496,  the  lines  and  equipments  having 
<50st  1122,367,780.  The  freight  moved  over  these  lines  last  year 
was  4,088,788  tons,  and  the  gross  earnings  from  freight  and  passen- 
gers and  all  sources  reached  $9,517,406,  and  net  earnings  of 
$3,461,192.  During  the  past  year  a  fraction  of  over  forty-seven 
miles  was  constructed,  of  which  21.40  miles  were  constructed  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Lawrenceburg  on  the  Florence  &  Nashville,  and 
thirteen  miles  of  the  New  Orleans,  Louisville  &  Texas,  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  Mississippi  State  line.  Within  the  past  three  years,  from 
1881  to  1883  inclusive,  269  miles  of  new  road  have  been  constructed 
in  Tennessee." 

This  statement  purports  to  have  been  made  from  Poor's  Manual, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  accurate. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  this  railroad  director  and  editor 
fixes  the  estimated  value  of  roads  in  Tennessee  at  more  than  136,000,- 
000,  the  railroad  officials  have  filed  bills  against  the  State  in 
the  Federal  Courts  to  resist  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  a  valuation 
of  a  little  more  than  $30,000,000. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  net  earnings  of  $3,461,192  goes  to  pay 
dividends  and  interest  on  bonds,  and  almost  the  entire  amount  goes 
to  New  York,  London  and  other  points  outside  of  Tennessee,  and 
is  a  drain  upon  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  State. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  pay  railroads  annu- 
ally more  than  six  dollars  tor  each  man,  woman  and  child,  and  pay 
the  State  for  taxes  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita.  The  railroad 
saves  time  and  furnishes  great  facilities  for  commerce  and  travel, 
but  collects  from  the  people  vast  sums,  transcending  all  collections 
in  the  past  history  of  this  country.  The  railroad  is  a  grand  thing — 
and  so  would  be  an  emperor  or  king  with  a  court  ruled  by  discrim- 
inations and  favorites  to  make  some  rich  and  honorable  and  others 
poor  and  dependent.  Americans  want  neither  king,  court  or  corpo- 
ration that  .is  not  under  the  control  of  law  as  absolutely  as  the 
humblest  citizen. 

FACTS   WORTHY   TO  BE  NOTED  BY  THE  PATRIOT,  STATESMAN  ANI> 
READER   OF   HISTORY. 

Ist.  The  1,800,000  employes  are  almost  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  railroad  officials  as  if  organized  as  an  army. 

2d.  They  are  about  six  times  more  than  Napoleon  was  able  to 
command  when  he  disposed  of  crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  made  all 
Europe  tremble. 

3d.  They  are  about  forty  times  more  than  any  army  commanded 
by  Alexander,  Pompey  or  Csesar. 

4th.  These  corporations  are  said  to  be  controlled  and  in  great 
part  owned  by  a  few  men — less  than  a  dozen — headed  by  Vander- 
bilt,  Gould,  Huntingdon,  and  others  like  them. 

5th.  The  annual  investment  of  1^500,000,000  in  railroad  build- 
ing exceeds  investments  in  any  other  business,  and  shows  that  rail- 
road building  is  the  most  profitable  business  in  America.  Capital- 
ists are  not  fools  and  do  not  throw  money  away;  they  put  it  where 
it  will  do  most  good. 

6th.  The  amount  invested — the  appropriation  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  public  domain,  once  the  common  property  of  all  the 
people — the  400,000  men  now  engaged  in  building  railroads,  show 
that  railroad  building  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  general  wel- 
fare demands. 

7th.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  built  the  first  railroad  in  1830 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  which  the  Parliament  of  England 
had  refused  to  build. 
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8th.  Capitalists  and  basiness  men  will  build  railroads  to  all 
points  where  the  trade  and  oommeroe  of  a*  people  make  them  neo- 
^essary,  and  not  an  exhaustive  and  expensive  luxury. 

6th.  It  is  unwise  and  unjust  to  build  railroads  by  the  issuance 
of  bonds,  or*  by  taxation  levied  upon  the  people,  because  in  all  in- 
stances of  this  kind  the  people  pay  for  the  roads,  and  speculators 
■and  railroad  officials  soon  own  them. 

10th.  ^  It  is  estimated  that  $700,000,000  worth  of  lumber  is  cut 
from  American  forests  annually.  The  railroads  get  the  lion's  share 
of  this  sum.  This  process  will  leave  but  little  valuable  timber  for 
the  next  generation. 

11th.  The  railroad  is  called  a  civilizer.  It  is  certainly  a  cen- 
tralizer.  It  builds  up  centres  at  the  expense  of  the  circumference. 
Roman  armies  made  the  provinces  tributary  to  the  city.  Railroads 
by  rebates,  discriminations,  special  rates,  greater  charges  for  short 
hauls  than  for  longer  ones,  concentrate  commerce,  business, 
wealth  and  population  at  favored  points. 

These  facts  are  not  suggested  in  hostility  to  railroads,  but  that 
proper  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  prevent  these  wrongs  by  the 
roads,  so  far  as  practicable^ 

It  is  suggested  that  railroads  built  directly  from  Memphis  io 
Nashville,  and  from  Nashville  to  Knoxville  or  Bristol,  would  pay 
a  better  profit  than  any  roads  in  Tennessee,  but  the  building  of 
such  roads  will  be  resisted  by  every  means  possible  by  the  old  roads, 
because  they  now  have  a  monopoly,  and  they  want  no  new  roads. 
They  can  postpone  the  building  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  such 
roads  will  be  built,  as  well  as  others,  to  facilitate  travel  and 
commerce. 

PBODUCnON  AND  TBAKSPOBTATIOK. 

Production  is  the  first  consideration  for  a  wise  law-giver. 
Transportation  is  secondary.  Without  production  there  can  be  no 
transportation.  The  farmer  heads  the  list  of  all  producers,  to 
which  belong  the  manufacturer,  lumberman,  miner,  fisherman  and 
hunter,  etc.  The  common  carrier,  merchant,  and  professional  man 
are  non-producers.  If  wisely  managed  they  are  aids  to  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  but  always  cost  much  money,  and 'are  frequently 
unjust  and  extortionate. 
6 
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The  railroads  of  the  UDited  States^  as  before  shown,  taxed  the- 
people  for  transportation  for  the  year  1883,  $823,772,924.  The 
people  build  the  railroads  and  pay  for  running  them;  no  matter  who 
advances  the  money  in  the  first  instance,  the  public  repays  it  with 
interest  in  the  end.  If  officers  ride  in  palace  cars,  receive  immense 
salaries,  build  fine  houses,  live  luxuriously,  speculate  and  make  im- 
mense fortunes,  all  these  expenditures  are  not  lost  to  the  roads, 
they  simply  increase  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  are  paid  for  by 
farmers,  miners,  manufacturers  and  other  producers. 

The  roads  produce  nothing  to  eat  or  wear.  They  are  sometimes 
credited  with  making  governors,  judges,  members  of  Congress  and 
other  public  officers. 

LEGISLATION  TO  BE  BECOMMENDED. 

The  Code  of  Tennessee  will  show  that  within  the  last  forty  years 
many  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  accommodation  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  railroads,  during  which  time  very  little  has  been  done  by 
legislators  to  protect  the  people  against  wrongs  inflicted  by  these 
powerful  corporations. 

It  seems  but  reasonable  that  these  corporations  should  not  molest 
Legislatures  until  proper  laws  are  enacted  to  protect  the  citizens* 
The  present  laws  upon  the  statute  book  professing  such  a  purpose 
are  in  most  instances  insufficient  and  little  better  than  dead  letters* 
They  are  nev^er  enforced,  and  are  so  drawn  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  the  best  lawyers  to  tell  what  remedy,  if  any,  can  be  enforced 
under  them. 

It  is  impracticable  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  report  to  present 
bills,  or  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  a  general  way  legislation  re- 
commended. 

1st.  It  is  recommended  that  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  the 
23d  of  November,  1865,  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  offenses 
therein  mentioned  punishable  by  indictment  or  presentment,  and 
that  the  grand  jury  have  power  to  send  for  witnesses,  as  under  the 
statute  for  unlawful  gaming. 

2d.  That  for  all  convictions  under  this  statute  and  upon  all 
presentments  and  indictments  against  corporations,  the  attorney- 
general  be  all6wed  a  tax  fee  against  the  defendants  of  $100,  and  the 
prosecutor  be  allowed  his  attendance  as  a  witness. 
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It  ^8  recommended  (among  other  things)  that  the  following  be 
made  high  misdemeanors,  and  the  grand  juries  be  given  power  to 
send  for  witnesses :  i 

1.  Extortion. 

2.  Rebates — the  giver  and  receiver  indictable. 

3.  Discriminations  against  persons  and  localities. 

4.  Taking  more  for  short  hauls  than  for  longer  ones. 

As  now  managed,  a  man  at  Gallatin  pays  much  more  on  freight 
to  and  from  Louisville  than  a  man  at  Nashville  pays  to  and  from 
Xiouisville.  In  like  manner  citizens  of  Columbia  and  Franklin  pay 
more  from  and  to^Birmingham  and  other  points  south  than  citizens 
of  Nashville  pay  to  and  from  the  same  points.  Murfreesboro, 
Sbelbyville,  Springfield  and  other  points  are  wronged  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  unlawful,  as  decided  by  the  courts  of  Illinois  and  the 
law  of  Massachusetts.     (See  105  Illinois  Reports,  236). 

If  any  man  says  that  this  appeal  to  criminal  law  will  wrong  the 
railroads,  let  him  remember  that  overseers  of  roads^  owners  of  turn- 
pikes, ferrymen,  illicit  distillers  and  liquor  sellers,  pistol  carriers, 
rogues,  robbers  on  the  highway,  cheats,  breakers  of  the  peace,  and 
hundreds  of  other  offenders,  up  to  murder,  are  indictable  by  grand 
juries.  Let  him  remember  the  many  acts  made  criminal  and 
severely  punished  to  protect  these  roads.  (See  Code  of  Tennessee,, 
sections  184,  4638,  4647,  4649,  4651a,  5336,  and  others. 

If  the  roads  do  no  wrong  they  are  in  no  danger.  Guilty  men 
often  escape.     The  innocent  are  seldom  punished. 

Extortion  in  fact  and  at  common  law  mean  nothing  more  or  lesa 
than  collecting  more  than  the  service  is  worth. 

The  value  of  service  rendered  is  a  matter  of  proof  before  thejury^ 
under  charge  of  the  court. 

A  man  assaulted  has  a  right  to  fight  in  his  self-defense,  but  if  he 
beats  his  adversary  too  severely,  he  is  guilty  himself.  The  com- 
mon carrier  is*snpposed  to  know  what  the  service  is  reasonably 
worth  better  than  the  shipper.  If  he  takes  more  than  the  service 
merits,  he  does  it  It  the  peril  of  prosecution. 

The  first  section  of  an  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  ap- 
proved April  7,  1871,  is  commended  for  a  proper  definition  of  the 
offense  of  extortion;  also,  2  Parson's  Contracts,  172;  1  Bishop's 
Criminal  Law,  sec.  1020 ;  Boscoe's  Crim.  Ev.,  page  805. 
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Bebates  are  nothing  t^ore  nor  lees  than  a  repayment  or  credit  to 
the  shipper  of  &  part  of  the  sum  charged  and  collected  for  the  ser- 
vice. The  railroad  mast  charge  all  persons  the  same  price  for  the 
same  amount  of  freight,  for  the  same  distance,  or  be  guilty  of  unjust 
•discrimination.  (See  2  Parson^s  C!ontracts,  175 ;  also  6  Federal 
Keporter,  426;  13  Federal  Reporter,  page  3). 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  Illinois  law,  before  referred 
to,  are  also  commended  as  proper  for  enactment  in  Tennessee. 

To  charge  more  for  short  hauls  than  for  longer  ones  can  neither 
be  defended  or  excused.  The  law  should  inflict  heavy  penalties  in 
Tennessee  for  this  offense,  as  is  done  in  Illinois  a^d  Massachusetts. 
<See  104  Illinois  Reports,  476;  105  Illinois  Reports,  236). 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  in  oper- 
ating its  lines  within  the  State,  violates  its  charter  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  many  particulars,  by  discriminations,  special  rates,  re- 
bates, overcharge,  and  collecting  more  for  short  hauls  than  for 
longer  ones.  It  violates  section  ten  of  the  act  of  1865. by  discrimi- 
nating against  Gallatin,  Franklin,  Columbia  and  other  points.  It 
■also  carries  freight  lower  in  one  direction  than  another.  It  also 
charges  more  on  some  freight  than  is  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  service  rendered. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  said  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
operates  its  road  regardless  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  incorpo- 
rating it  in  Tennessee,  which  provfdes : 

'^  That  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  for  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and  other  articles  and  commodi- 
ties, shall  be  equal  on  all  parts  of  said  railroad  in  proportion  to  dis- 
tance, and  that  equal  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  in 
either  direction  shall  be  furnished.^' 

DISCRIMINATIONS. 

A  few  instances  of  unlawful  discriminations  among  many  reported 
will  be  given  as  a  sample  of  railroad  wrong  inflicted  upon  com- 
merce and  business  men  in  Tennessee :  ^ 

Andrew  Broaddus,  general  assistant  freight  agent  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad,  in  giving  his  deposition  in  the  aforesaid 
suit  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Nashville,  stated  that  it  was  159  miles 
from  Louisville  to  Gallatin,  and  186  to  Nashville ;  that  a  hundred- 
pound  cotton  mattress  transported  from   Louisville  to  Gallatia 
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woald  be  char^  $1.10^  but  oamed  to  Nashville,  it  would  be 
charged  only  thirty-eight  cents,  thus  charging  the  man  at  Gallatin 
about  three  times  as  much  for  159  miles  as  the  man  at  Nashville  for 
185  miles.  He  also  stated  that  a  hundred  pounds  of  mattress  trans- 
ported from  Louisville  to  Bowling  Green  (114  miles)  would  be 
charged  $1.10,  but  if  carried  by  Bowling  Green  and  on  to  Hender- 
son, Ky.  (262  miles),  the  charge  would  only  be  twenty  cents.  This 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  gross  extortion  and  discrimination  in 
the  nature  of  a  military  requisition  upon  the  people  along  the  main 
stem  to  enable  this  road  to  carry  on  a  war  of  rates  against  the  boats 
on  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  rivers.  If  the  boats  are  destroyed, 
rates  will  be  raised  all  along  the  line  as  high  as  the  tra£Sc  will  bear. 

This  same  witness  showed  discriminations  of  like  character  in 
favor  of  Nashville  and  against  Franklin,  Columbia,  Pulaski  and 
intermediate  points  upon  all  shipments  south  of  goods,  produce, 
live  stock,  etc.,  and  also  upon  shipments  of  cotton,  coal,  and  other 
articles  north,  from  Birmingham,  Montgomery  and  other  Southern 
markets,  and  also  in  like  manner  discriminations  in  favor  of  Nash- 
ville and  against  Springfield  and  other  points  between  Nashville 
and  Guthrie,  on  all  shipments  in  the  direction  of  or  from  St.  Louis. 
He  also  showed  special  rates  given  to  parties  at  Gallatin,  Spring- 
field, Nashville,  Columbia,  Pulaski,  Memphis,  Big  Sandy,  Browns- 
ville, Paris,  Humboldt  and  Franklin. 

He  also  showed  rebates  or  reshipping  rates  given  to  large  dealers 
in  grain  at  Nashville,  by  which  grain  shipped  to  Nashville  can  be 
carried  South  for  much  less  freight  than  grain  raised  at  Nashville. 

This  discriminates  unjustly  against  the  Tennessee  farmer.  It 
also  gives  the  Nashville  merchant  an  unjust  and  unconscientious  ad- 
vantage over  the  merchants  and  people  in  other  counties.  If  Nash- 
ville merchants  combine  with  railroads  to  maintain  these  unjust 
rates,  they  will  have  small  claim  on  merchants  and  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  for  patronage.  Honorable  men  report  that  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Bailroad  transports  a  car  of  coal  336  miles  to 
Chattanooga  for  1^30,  and  that  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia  Railroad  hauls  it  in  the  same  car  to  Cleveland  (thirty  miles), 
and  charges  $42. 

Citizens  of  Trenton  report  that  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  South- 
vrestern  Railroad  hauls  coal  180  miles  to  Reeves  for  less  than  $1 
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per  ton,  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  hauls  it  twenty-four  miles  to  Tren- 
ton and  charges  $1.40  per  ton. 

It  is  also  reported  that  a  piano  bought  in  New  York,  intended  for 
Shelbyville,  ¥^ill  pass  by  Wartrace  and  be  charged  $7  to  Nashville 
and  then  $6.60  to  get  it  back  to  Shelbyville. 

BAILBOAD  CHABTEBS. 

The  laws  providing  for  the  granting  of  railroad  charters  need 
material  amendments.  Mapy  charters  are  obtained  to  aid  specula- 
tors, and  with  no  intent  to  build  the  roads  by  the  parties  obtaining 
the  charters.  Some  charters  are  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
and  others  to  prevent  the  building  of  roads  in  opposition  to  specu- 
lative schemes. 

Coal  and  timber  lands  may  be  so  hedged  in  by  charters  as  to 
render  them  of  little  value  to  others  than  these  speculators  in 
charters. 

All  parties  now  having  charters,  as  well  as  those  hereafter  ob- 
taining charters  to  build  railroads,  should  be  required  to  commence 
the  substantial  work  of  building  within  twelve  months  or  forfeit 
such  charters.  Tbey  should  be  required  to  complete  at  least  one* 
tenth  of  said  roads  every  year  or  forfeit  all  rights  under  such  char* 
ters.  The  removal  of  these  charters  will  make  room  for  men  who 
desire  to  build  roads. 

STOCK  WATEBING. 

It  is  suggested  that  railroads  doing  business  in  Tennessee  should 
be  prohibited  from  "watering"  railroad  stock  or  issuing  stock  div- 
idends. This  offense  should  be  made  highly  penal,  and  be  pun- 
ished by  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  road,  and  be  made  a 
felony  on  the  part  of  any  railroad 'pfficial  or  stockholder  aiding  or 
abetting  such  transaction. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  owns  and  controls  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  that  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  this  to  be  done  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  all  such 
transactions  should  be  prohibited  by  statute. 

MANDATOBY  AND  .  ADVISOBY  COMMISSIONS. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  parties  who 
use  these  terms.     If  a  Mandatory  Commission  means  that  three 
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tnen  shall  be  empowered  to  try  all  ooDtroversies  between  railroads 
and  citizens^  with  power  to  compel  obedience  to  decrees^  without 
the  right  of  appeal,  that  would  be  an  unconstitutional,  dangerous 
and  unwise  institution.  In  this  sense,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
common  acceptation,  there  is  not  a  Mandatory  Ck)mmission  in  the 
United  States. 

No  prudent  man  would  desire  to  hold  a  position  in  such  a 
tribunal. 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the  railroads  would  make  great 
efforts  to  capture  this  tribunal,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  they 
would  not  fail  to  slander  and  traduce  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mere 
Advisory  Commission  would  be  insufficient;  it  would  do  little 
good  to  have  a  set  of  men,  no  matter  how  skillful,  to  tell  railroad 
officials  that  they  are  guilty  of  extortion,  discrimination  and 
violation  of  their  charters,  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  without  any 
method  provided  by  which  these  wrongs  could  be  remedied. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chairman,  as  to  the  powers  of  a  Commission, 
appears  in  his  printed  address,  as  follows : 

2.  As  Commissioner  £  want  no  power  to  coerce  or  force  the  roads 
to  do  anything.  What  the  Commission  needs  is  power  and  facili- 
ties to  examine  and  inspect  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
roads,  and  to  make  public  their  wrongs  to  the  people,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  proper  remedies.  The  Legislature 
should  pass  laws  providing  easy  and  inexpensive  methods,  to  enable 
the  citizens  to  obtain  their  rights  before  the  courts  and  juries  with- 
out ruinous  litigation,  and  to  punish  the  roads  and  their  officials  for 
violations  of  law. 

3.  As  Commissioner  I  do  not  want  power  to  fix  a  tariff  of  rates 
absolutely  binding  on  the  roads  without  appeal  to  the  courts.  The 
Commission  should  be  given  ample  power  and  the  means  to  make 
a  full  inspection  of  the  roads  and  their  business,  and  to  publish  the 
same,  that  the  citizen  may  know  his  rights,  and  the  condition  and 
methods  by  which  the  roads  are  operated. 

4.  After  this  careful  inspection,  the  Commissioners  should 
recommend  to  the  roads  such  a  tariff  of  charges  as  they  consider 
reasonable  arid  just  to  the  public  and  the  roads.  The  enforcement 
of  this  recommendation  should  be  left  to  the  courts  and  juries,  with 
liberty  to  the  roads  to  prove  their  charges  reasonable,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  erroneous. 
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6.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  (9  Lea^  617)  says:  ''If 
only  a  maximum  of  charge  be  fixed  by  charter^  tUe  reasonabless  of 
other  charges  within  the  limit  may  be  tested  by  the  courts." 

As  hereinbefore  shown^  the  Legislature  may  fix  the  rates^  and 
the  roads  are  bound  by  the  rates  so.  fixed ;  but  inasmuch  as  tari& 
may  need  frequent  changes^  it  is  better  for  the  roads  and  public  to- 
have  a  rate  of  charges  subject  to  inspection  and  recommendation  by 
a  Commission  than  a  tarifi^  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  unchangeable 
for  two  years,  • 

6.  As  Commissioner  I  want  no  change  of  the  common  law  from 
what  it  has  been  for  centuries,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
and  the  duties  of  the  roads  are  concerned.  What  is  now  needed  i» 
wise  laws,  providing  proper  methods  by  which  the  citizen  .can 
maintain  his-  rights,  and  have  speedy  remedies  for  his  wrongs 
before  the  courts,  without  ruin  and  life-time  law  suits  with  these 
powerful  corporations.  I 

7.  Railroad  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1884  is  as 
follows : 

"  Sec.  4.  That  we'  favor  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  a  Com- 
mission for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  protect  the  roads  in  all  their 
rights  and  the  people  from  extortion^,  and  from  unjust  and  unfair 
discrimination/' 

This  expresses  precisely  my  policy  in  regard  to  the  railroads  o£ 
Tennessee. 

Commissioners  so-called  are,  in  law  and  in  fact,  inspectors  also. 
The  power  of  government  to  inspect  has  been  recognized  by  all 
nations.  Borne  had  her  inspector  called  CenBor-Moimm.  All. 
armies  have  inspectors- general.  Nations  inspect  imports,  exports, 
passengers,  vessels,  cargoes,  etc. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Codes, 
of  the  States,  are  full  of  inspection  laws — ^steamboats,  National 
banks,  tobacco,  coal  oil,  and  many  other  things,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  are  inspected. 

Commissioners  should  stand  as  sentinels  watching  for  the  safety 
of  the  Republic — they  should  be  charged  to  watch  the  operations 
and  management  of  the  railroads;  to  see  that  they  neither  charge 
unreasonable  freight,  or  discriminate  against  persons  or  places; 
and  also  that  the  roads  are  operated  in  strict  compliance  with  the- 
laws  of  the  State.     They  should  be  invested  with  ample  power  ta 
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inspect  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  railroads  in  every^ 
particular,  and  to  publish  the  same  at  stated  periodsi  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public ;  to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock,  and  specu- 
lative frauds  upon  the  public  by  railroad  officials.  They  should  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Attorney-Greneral,  for  his  action,  every 
violation  of  law  by  these  corporations. 

If  the  question  was  not  complicated  by  the  present  laws,  it  would 
be  suggested  as  the  best  policy  to  elect  two  Commissioners  by  the 
people  from  the  State  at  large,  and  that  the  Governor  be  required 
to  appoint  the  third  from  the  political  party  casting  the  next 
highest  vote  to  the  dominant  party. 

This  would  lessen  the  danger  of  railroad  combination  with  either 
party  to  defeat  the  other,  and  would  be  just  to  the  minority,  and 
probably  result  in  more  vigilant  work  for  the  general  welfare*, 
fiepublicans  and  Democrats  are  alike  interested  in  preventing 
rebates,  discriminations  and  extortions.  Cities  and  towns  are  com- 
pelled to  have  watchmen  and  police  on  duty  while  the  citizens 
sleep  or  attend  to  business.  Every  man  cannot  watch  for  himself,. 
and  no  matter  how  good  the  watchmen  are,  lawless  men  will  get  in 
their  work.  Merchants,  shippers  and  travelers  cannot  often  know 
when  they  are  wronged,  and  when  it  is  known,  a  prudent  man  will 
loose  a  few  hundred  dollars  rather  than  take  the  risk,  delay  and 
expense  of  a  suit  with  a  powerful  corporation.  The  roads  have  a. 
standing  army  of  ^torneys,  and  a  suit  against  them  generally  lasta 
for  years.        ^ 

On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  which 
is  approved  in  the  '^  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commission  for  Iowa 
for  the  year  1883,'^  is  given,  as  follows : 

Judge  Cooley  says : 

''  The  enormous  wealth  which  this  interest  (the  railroad  interest) 
represents,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  vast  numbers,  and  the 
great  ability  it  summons  to  its  service,  and  its  immense  possibilities 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good,  cannot  fail  most  powerfully  to  afiect 
the  imagination  and  to  cause  no  little  apprehension  for  the  future, 
even  in  the  most  thoughtful  and  well-balanced  minds.  The  fact^ 
too,  that  the  managers  of  great  lines  or  systems  of  competing  roads 
are  found  agreeing  upon  rates,  and,  perhaps,  upon  apportionment 
of  business,  and  thus  apparently  putting  an  end  to  competition,. 
has  the  appearan'ce  of  organizing  those  who  should  be  competitors 
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into  one'  or  more  great  monopolies  with  which  the  public  are 
compelled  to  deal  on  their  own  terms ;  and  these  terms  will  prima 
facie  be  taken  to  be  unreasonable  and  oppressive^  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  dictated  exclusively  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned, 
irrespective  of  concurring  will  in  the  other.  The  railway  interest 
being  thus  personified  as  a  monopoly^  all  individual  interests^  as 
they  come  in  conflict  with  it,  seem  to  be  placed  at  great  disadvan- 
tage; none  of  them  receives  and  disburses  such  vast  sums  of 
money ;  none  of  them  has  so  many  desirable  places  at  its  disposal ; 
none  of  them,  without  loss  to  itself,  can  grant  so  many  favors; 
none  of  them  has  so  many  means  of  affecting,  duly  or  unduly,  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  So  great  a  power  is  certain  to  be  more 
or  less  abused ;  and  when  it  is  wielded,  as  it  sometimes  will  be,  by 
men  who  are  arrogant,  over- bearing,  and  reckless  of  the  rights  of 
others,  the  public  are  more  likely  to  regard  the  abuse  as  naturally 
and  inevitably  pertaining  to  a  syptem  than  as  exceptional.  Even 
ike  administration  of  justice  cannot  fail  to  be  disturbed  when  it  is 
observed  that  a  large  share  of  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  country  is 
regularly  employed  by  an  interest  whose  other  facilities  give  it  great 
advantages  in  litigation  with  private  parties." 

Railroad  policy  on  this  point  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  English 
clergy  in  the  days  when  corruption,  luxury  and  avarice  held  high 
carnival  in  stations  professing  to  teach  the  sublime  truths  revealed 
by  the  Savior  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Dkis  policy  enabled 
the  clergy  in  a  short  time  to  own  most  of  the  valuable  property  in 
the  kingdom.  Parliament  passed  many  laws  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  clergy  always  found  means  to  evade  or  defeat  the  laws  until 
the  passage  of  the  Sti^tutes  of  Mortmain. 

Lord  Coke  said  that  the  clergy,  as  a  means  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, always  kept  in  their  employ  the  most  learned  and  best  law- 
yers in  the  kingdom.     (2  Blackstone,  chap.  18,  pp.  269-270). 

In  regard  to  the  police  power,  or  necessity  for  inspection  of  rail- 
road officials  of  the  State,  Judge  Cooley  says : 

'^The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  a  railroad  commissioner 
will  be  to  stand  as  a  friendly  umpire  between  the  public  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  railroad  interest  serving  it  on  the  other.  He  should 
for  this  purpose  be  given  power  to  examine  into  all  the  details  of 
railroad  work,  to  investigate  local  complaints  of  unfair  charges  or 
clisorimination,  of  unreasonable  management  of  trains  or  of  delays^ 
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of  obstruction  of  highways^  and  the  innumerable  annoyances  and 
dangers  of  which  the  public  has^  or  thinks  it  has,  occasion  to  com- 
plain ;  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  road,  the  safety  of  bridges 
and  other  structures;  whether  proper  regulation  of  police  are 
-established  and  enforced  as  a  protection  against  calamities ;  and  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  mana- 
gers, in  an  authoritative  way,  any  neglect,  omission,  or  misconduct- 
in  which  the  public  would  be  concerned.  He  should  prepare  him- 
self to  give  authoriCiitive  and  reliable  information  as  a  basis  for 
public  judgment  on  railroad  affairs,  aad  his  impartial  position  and 
standing  should  be  so  unquestionable  and  notorious  that  his  infor- 
mation will  be  accepted  without  any  of  the  suspicion  which  is  so 
likely  to  accompany  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves.  It  cannot  admit  of  ^oubt  that  a  competent  and 
suitable  commissioner,  occupying  this  position,  6ould  be  of  incalcu- 
lable advantage,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  railroad  interest.^' 

Again  he  says : 

"  The  need  for  railroad  supervision  by  some  competent  and  im- 
partial authority  is  emphasized  by  the  peculiar  division  of  powers 
between  the  nation  and  the  States,  which  renders  it  impossible  that 
the  legislation  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  establish  a 
complete  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  roads  of  any  one  State.'' 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  should  be  held  sacred.  There  can  be 
no  more  useful  citizen,  or  well  deserving  man,  than  a  learned,  able 
and  patriotic  editor — devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  promote  the 
general  welfare— content  to  receive  such  compensation  and  reap 
such  reward  as  fair  dealing  and  a  strict  regard  for  truth  shall  bring. 
Such  a  man  will  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

He  will  scorn  to  lie  by  inuendo  or  suppression  ;  he  will  not 
profess  to  be  of  a  party,  that  he  may  stab  it  and  defeat  it.  He  will 
not  say  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow;  he  will  not  be 
aU  things  to  all  men  and  nothing  to  any  long.  But  such  an  editor, 
no  matter  how  able  or  patriotic,  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  unless  he 
is  treated  justly  by  railroad  o£SciaIs.  His  paper  can  be  almost 
driven  from  railroad  trains  and  public  news-stands  by  a  hint  from 
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railroad  officials.  News-agents  must  travel  and  be  aocommodated.^ 
A  hint  from  a  railroad  official  will  teach  this  agent  how  to  sell  the 
railroad  papers^  and  how  not  to  sell  the  others. 

It  is  reported  that  sach  things  have  occurred  during  the  present 
year. 

Xgain^  the  weekly  press,  as  a  rule,  use  ^^  patent  outsides.^'  These 
papers'are  transported  weekly  by  the  roads.  Unless  regulated,  the 
roads  can  transport  free,  or  upon  nominal  charges,  the  papers  that 
favor  railroad  policies,  and  make  it  up  by  heavy  charges  against 
editors  they  consider  inimicaKto  railroad  policies. 

These  circumstances  make  it  dangerous  for  an  editor  to  express 
with  freedom  his  opinions,  if  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  railroad 
officials. 

On  this  point  an  extract  from  the  argument  of  Judge  Jere  S. 
Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  given,  as  follows : 

'^We  are  often  told  that  in  this  struggle  for  honest  government 
against  the  power  of  the  railroad  corporations  the  just  cause  has  no 
chance  of  success.  We  da  seem  to  be  out  on  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
little  finger  of  monopoly  is  greater  than  the  loins  of  the  law. 

The  influence  of .  our  enemies  over  the  Legislature  is  mysterious, 
incalculable  and  strong  enough  to  make  the  Constitution  a  dead 
letter  in  spite  of  oaths  to  obey  it,  and  a  popular  demand,  almost 
universal,  to  enforce  it.  There  is  no  other  subject  upon  which  the 
press  is  so  shy  as  upon  this,  the  most  important  of  all.  Afraid  to 
oppose  the  corrupt  corporations,  and  t^hamed  to  defend  them,  it 
sinks  into  silent  neutrality.  Prudent  politicians  always  want  a 
smooth  road  to  run  on,  and  the  right  path  here  is  full  of  impedi- 
ments. In  this  state  of  things  we  seem  to  be  weaker  than  we 
really  are ;  for  the  unbroken  heart  of  the  people  is  on  the  side  of 
justice,  equality  and  truth.  Monopolists  may  sneer  at  our  blunder- 
ing leadership  and  the  unorganized  condition  of  our  common  file, 
but  they  had  better  bethink  them  that  when  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  our  raw  militia  is  numerous  enough  to  overwhelm  their  reg- 
ulars, well  paid  and  well  drilled  as  they  are.  They  have  destroyed 
the  business  of  hundreds  for  one  that  they  have  favored.  For 
every  millionaire  they  have  made  ten  thousand  paupers,  and  the 
injured  parties  lack  no  gall  to  make  oppression  bitter/' 

A  few  papers  in  Tennessee  have  a  monopoly  of  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches,  and  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  railroad  officials 
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liave  it  in  their  power  not  only  to  make  the  '^  press  shy/'  but  to 
make  it  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  any  editor  who  dares 
criticise  adversely  railroad  men  and  policy.  This  gives  the  railroads 
of  America  a  control  over  our  free  press  about  as  efficient  as  the 
penal  laws  of  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  Europe^  where  editors 
are  prosecuted,  fined  and  imprisoned  for  publishing  things  unpleas* 
ant  to  royal  ears.  All  papers  are  entitled  to  equal  facilities  for 
transportation  and  circulation,  without  favor  or  parti^llity  to  any. 
To  secure  this  the  proper  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

FREE  PASSES. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  State  has  the  power  to  compel  the  roads 
i;o  transport  her  Commissioners  or  inspectors  in  discharge  of  their 
<luty  free  of  charge.  The  policy  of  so  doing  is  another  question. 
Many  of  the  States  require  the  roads  to  perform  this  service. 

The  New  York  statute  will  not  allow  the  railroads  to  issue  free 
passes  to  her  Commissioners,  but  requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
issue  free  passes  to  the  Commissioners  and  their  employes,  to  travel 
free  over  the  roads  of  the  State.  If  free  passes  are  issued  to  State 
officials  they  should  be  signed  by  some  State  official,  and  not  by  the 
railroad  officials.  If  signed  by  a  State  official  the  simple  question 
of  the  power  of  the  State  to  do  so  is  presepted  for  decision  by  the 
courts.  There  was  no  free  passes  to  Commissioners  in  the  caucus 
bill  before  the  last  Legislature.  It  appears  in  the  law  of  1883. 
This  doubtless  met  the  approval  of  the  railroads  and  their  attorneys. 

Archimedes,  the  Greek  mathematician,  said,  with  a  proper  ful- 
crum upon  which  to  rest  his  lever  he  could  move  a  world.  In  the 
hands  of  railroad  magnates,  the  free  pass,  resting  upon  a.  money 
consideration  as  a  fulcrum,  has  proved  itself  a  most  potent  lever  to 
control  and  move  the  acts  and  minds  of  public  bodies  and  public 
men  in  every  station. 

Although  the  act  of  1883  directed  the  roads  to  give  free  passes  to 
xhe  Commissioners,  there  was  an  incessant  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse  from  the  beginning,  hurled  against  them  for  accepting  the 
passes,  and  afterwards  trying  to  regulate  the  railroads.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  of  editors  of  railroad  newspapers  and  of  railroad 
•employes,  that  the  free  pass  should  operate  as  a  purchase  of  the 
Commission  for  a  valuable  consideration. '  All  public  officials  should 
not  only  be  innocent,  but  above  suspicion.     When  some  ride  free 
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others  must  pay  nlore.  The  ranning  expenses,  interest,  salaries  and 
dividends  must  be  paid.  It  is  not  just  to  the  small  officials  for  the^ 
roads  to  give  free  passes  to  the  Governor,  Secretaries,  Congressmen^ 
legislators  and  judges,  and  afterwards  to  charge  magistrates,  clerks, 
sheriffs  and. other  small  officials. 

If  a  rich  man,  with  many  suits  in  court  and  more  expected,- 
should  tender  his  Honor  his  carriage  and  horses  to  carry  him 
around  the  circuit,  that  would  resemble  an  attempt  to  influence 
judicial  action. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that  railroad  officials,  in 
granting  free  passes  to  State  officials,  do  not  intend  thereby  to  in- 
fluence official  action.  These  passes  begin  and  die  with  the  term  of 
office;  like  rebates  and  special  rates,  they  discriminate  against  the 
public,  and  are  not  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  alike. 

PEBSOXAL    EXPLANATION. 

By  parliamentary  law  a  personal  explanation  is  always  in  order* 
The  Chairman,  to  correct  errors  in  reference  to  himself,  will  sub- 
mit a  statement.  In  the  recent  canvass  railroad  orators  and  news- 
papers christened  the  railroad  regulation  policy  announced  in  the 
Democratic  platforms,  as  the  "Savage  policy;"  also,  in  like 
manner,  then  and  now,  the  Chairman  is  heralded  by  their  agents 
as  the  author  and  champion  of  this  "  policy,"  when  in  fact  and  in 
truth,  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Commissioner,  he  had  never,  in 
any  public  speech  or  by  any  printed  document,  discussed  or  advo- 
cated this  policy  in  any  manner  whatever.  He  had  no  agency  what- 
ever in  passing  the  law  of  1883.  He  refused  to  talk  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  about  it  while  pending,  believing  it  wrong  to 
do  so. 

With  this  explanation,  he  is  willing  hereafter  to  be  styled  ^'  the 
advocate  and  champion  "  of  a  policy  to  regulate  inter-State  com- 
merce by  national  legislation,  and  commerce  within  a  State  by 
State  legislation. 

The  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner  brings  to  its  possessor  much 
labor,  little  pay,  and  great  abuse.  It  was  offered  by  the  Governor, 
and  was  accepted  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  friends,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  some  good  might  be  done.  It  was  considered  a 
task  and  burden  rather  than  a  personal  benefit* 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Chairman's  printed  address  will 
explain  his  relation  to  this  policy : 

''  It  is  recommended  that  the  act  of  1883  be  amended  reserving 
the  lights  of  the  State  in  these  suits,  and  that  other  provisions, 
free  from  the  supposed  defects  imputed  by  the  Federal  Judges,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wise  legislation  of  other  States,  be  enacted^ 
and  that  the  Commission  be  reorganized  on  a  new  basis. 

'^  There  is  one  Commissioner  unwilliug  to  hold  the  office  under 
the  present  law,  without  material  amendment,  and  in  no  event 
desires  to  hold  it  longer  than  the  railroads  are  forced  to  obey  the 
law/' 

Office-holding  with  the  Chairman  has  been  a  losing  business. 
His  profession  and  private  busifiess  have  always  yielded  more  net 
profit  than  any  office  he  has  ever  held.  For  him  private  life  has 
no  regrets  and  official  station  no  charms.  To  know  that  anything 
done  by  him  had  in  some  degree  promoted  the  general  welfare,  or 
had  bettered  the  condition  of  some  poor  widow  or  orphan  child, 
would  bring  more  contentment  than  all  the  riches  corporate  power 
could  bestow. 

He  has  toiled  for  what  he  considered  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  and  desires  their  good  will  and  confidence 
more  than  any  office  that  could  be  given.  Riches  and  selfish  labor 
perish  with  the  individual — good  deeds  for  fellow-citizens  live  after 
we  are  in  the  grave.  He  has  tried  to  do  the  State  some  service, 
and  hopes  he  may  have  aided  in  fixing  in  the  popular  mind  a  few 
thoughts,  based  upon  the  highlands  of  truth  and  reason,  that  may 
stand  in  the  political  storms  of  the  future  as  beacon  lights  upon  the 
sea- shore,  to  guide  the  weary  wanderer  to  the  ports  of  safety  when 
the  waves  run  high  and  dark  clouds  are  low. 

He  has  no  apology  to  make,  or  pardon  to  ask  from  ambitious, 
time-serving  politicians,  from  bondholders,  or  greedy  monopolies. 
He  regrets  nothing  that  he  has  done  to  protect  the  people  against 
their  wrongs.     He  only  regrets  that  he  could  not  do  more. 

He  cares  little  for  the  unmerited  abuse  heaped  upon  him,  know- 
ing that  good  men  regret  errors,  but  rarely  abuse  bad  men,  while  it 
is  a  universal  rule  with  bad  men  to  slander,  ridicule  and  rail  at 
men  better  than  themselves. 

John  H.  Savage, 

Chairman  BaUroad  Oommissionf  State  of  Tefnru^ee* 
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A.PPENDIX. 


LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


JOHN  H.  SAVAGE,  JOHN  A.  TURLEY  AND  GEORGE  W.  GORDON, 

"THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE." 


ORIGINAL  BILL. 

To  the    Honorable  Juiges  of  the  Circuit  (hurt  of  tke   United  States  for  tKe  Middle 
Diatrict  of  TennesseCj  SitHng  in  Equity : 

The  LoaisvilleA  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentuckj, 
incorporated  by  that  name  by  that  State,  and  haying  their  principal  place  of  busi- 
neas  at  Louisville,  in  said  State,  complainants  bring  this  bill  against  John  H.  Sav- 
age, John  A.  T)arley  and  George  W.  Gordon,  "The  Railroad  Commission  of  the 
State  of  TenneeiBee,"  all  citizens  of  said  State,  defendants. 
Complainants  respectfully  show  unto  your  Honors  as  follows: 
By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  approved 
March  5, 1850,  certain  individuals  were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive  sub- 
«criptioDs  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  subscribers  of  said  stock,  their  successors  and  assigns  were  thereby  declared 
to  be  incorporated  into  a  company  by  the  name  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company,  and  by  that  name  were  capable  of  having  perpetual  succession,  of 
«uing  and  being  sued,  and  of  exercising  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  other 
•corporate  bodies  may  lawfully  exercise.  They  were  also  veDted  with  all  the  powers 
and  rights  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  Louisville  to 
the  Tennessee  line  in  the  direction  of  Nashville. 
The  eighteenth  section  of  the  charter  contains  the  following  provisions: 
''That  the  president  and  directors  ohall  have  power  to  purchase,  with  the  funds 
of  said  company,  and  place  on  any  railroads  constructed  by  them,  under  this  act, 
all  machines,  wagons,  vehicles  or  carriages  of  any  kind,  which  they  may  deem 
proper,  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  on  said  road ;  and  that  they  shall  have 
power  to  charge  for  tolls  and  the  transportation  of  persons,  merchandise  and  prop- 
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erty  of  Buy  kind  whatever,  transported  along  eaid  railwaj,  any  dum  not  exceeding^ 
the  following  rates,  to-wit :  On  all  goods,  merchandise  or  property,  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  tranpported  over  twenty  miles  and  under  fifty  miles,  three  and  a 
half  mills  for  each  mile ;  and  for  perFons  and  every  species  of  live  stock  and  eyerj 
other  description  of  freight  and  property,  they  shall  charge  no  greater  rate  than  i» 
authorized  to  he  charged  on  the  railway  froi^  Lexington  to  Frankfort;  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  other  company,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  to  travel  upon 
or  use  any  of  the  roads  of  said  company,  or  to  transport  persons  or  property  thereon,, 
without  the  license  and  permission  of  the  president  and  directors  thereof,  and  that 
the  said  road  or  roads,  with  all  their  works,  improvements  or  profits,  and  all  the 
carriages,  vehicles  and  machinery  for  transportation  used  therein,  and  all  other 
species  of  property  thereunto  belonging  are  hereby  vested  in  said  company  incorpo* 
rated  by  this  act  and  their  successors  forever." 

The  nineteenth  section  of  the  charter  is  as  follows : 

"That  the  said  president  and  directors  shall,  annually  or  semi-annually,  declare 
and  make  such  dividends  as  they  may  deem  proper,  if  the  net  profits  arising  from 
the  resources  of  said  company,  after  deducting  the  necessary  current  and  probable 
contingent  expenses,  and  that  they  shall  divide  the  same  among  the  stockholdera 
of  said  company  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares." 

The  twenty-first  section  of  said  charter  is  as  follows: 

'"That  so  soon  as  the  company  ehall  have  completed  five  miles  of  their  route^ 
they  may  commeace  and  prosecute  their  business  upon  the  terms  and  upon  the  stip- 
ulations herein  provided  as  though  the  whole  work  was  completed." 

The  toll  and  rates  authorized  to  be  charged  on  the  railway  from  Lexington  to- 
Frankfort  "  for  persons  and  every  Fpecies  of  live  stock  and  every  other  description 
of  freight  and  property,"  were  fixed  by  the  charter  of  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort 
Railroad  Company  granted  by  the  General'  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  by  an  act  approved  February  29,  1848. 

The  twentieth  section  of  said  last  mentioned  charter  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Directors 

"Shall  have  power  to  charge  for  tolls  and  the  transportation  of  persons,  goods,, 
produce,  merchandise  and  property  of  eyerj  kind  whatever  transported  by  them 
along  said  railroad  between  Lexington  and  the  Kentucky  river,  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding the  following  rates,  to-wit:  for  transporting  any  distance  single  packages 
weighing  not  less  than  100  pounds,  twenty-five  cents;  and  at  that  rate  if  such 
packages  weigh  more  than  100  pounds:  for  tranpporting  goods,  produce,  merchan* 
disc,  or  property  of  any  kind,  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  mills  nor  more  than 
four  mills  per  100  pounds  weight  per  mile ;  for  transporting  passengers  not  less^ 
than  three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  nor  more  than  four  cents  per  mile  for  each 
passenger,  with  his  baggage  not  weighing  more  than  forty  pounds;  except  upon  the 
article  of  coal,  upon  which  there  shall  be  charged  not  less  than  three  cents  on  the 
bushel ;  but  the  charge  on  coal  shalKat  no  time  be  fixed  at  a  rate  which  will  not 
yield  a  profit  on  its  transportation.  Livestock,  poultry  and  furniture,  also  feathers 
wool,  rags,  and  other  light  bulky  articles,  weighing  not  more  than  sixty -five  pounds 
to  the  cubic  foot ;  ako  silver  and  gold,  bullion,  money  of  all  descriptions,  and  mails,, 
are  excepted  from  the  rates  herein  established;  and  the  Board  of  Directors  or  their 
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agents,  eh  all  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  contract  specially  for  their 
transportation,  upon  such  terms  as  the  parties  interested  may  agree  upon;  provided 
that  such  rates  shall  in  no  case  exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  over  the  rates  allowed  to  be 
■charged  for  heavy  merchandise  or  produce,  except  for  gold,  silver,  bullion,  money 
of  all  kinds  and  mails." 

This  charter  of  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort  Railroad  Company  was  amended 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  approved  February  26,  1849,  which 
«l>oliAhed  the  minimum  rates  established  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the  charter, 
•except  upon  the  article  of  coal,  and  authorized  the  Board  of  Directors  *'  to  charge 
for  tolls  and  the  transportation  of  persons,  goods,  produce  and  merchandise,  and 
properly  of  every  kind  (except  coal)  any  sum  they  may  deem  proper,  not  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  rates  prescribed  by  said  twentieth  section.'^ 

The  above  quoted  provisions  from  the  charter  of  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort 
Railroad  Company  were  in  full  force  and  effect  when  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
fiailroad  Company  were  incorporated  on  March  5,  1850. 

By  an  act  of  said  General  Assembly,  approved  March  20,  1851,  said  company 
were  given  the  same  power  to  construe^  any  branch  road  tl/ey  might  desire,  that 
the  charter  gave  them  to  construct  the  main  line.  Various  other  powers,  rights 
and  duties  were  conferred  and  impo<ied  by  said  acts  upon  said  company  not  neces- 
•aary  to  be  herein  mentioned,  but  which  will  be  seen  from  the  acts  themselves,  which 
will  be  produced  when  required. 

On  the  4(h  day  of  December,  1851,  the  General  A^isembly  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
■see  passed  an  act,  the  first  section  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

'^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tenneasee,  That  the  right  of 
way  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  line  between  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  so  as  to  connect  the  cities  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  railroad 
communication,  be  and  hereby  is  granted  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  with  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  and  pre- 
flcribed  in  a  charter  granted  to  said  company  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  and 
approved  March  5, 1850,  and  the  amendments  thereto  passed  by  said  Legislature, 
and  approved  March  20,  1851,  for  the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
except  as  further  provided  in  this  act." 

The  third  section  of  said  last  mentioned  act  is  as  follows: 

"That  so  soon  as  said  company  shall  have  completed  five  miles  of  said  road  from 
Nashville,  they  shall  commence  and  prosecute  their  business  as  provided  in  the 
twenty-first  section  of  said  charter;  that  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  for  goodn,  wares,  merchandise  and  other  articles  and  commodities 
shall  be  equal  in  all  parts  of  said  railroad  in  proportion  to  distance,  and  that  equal 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  in  either  direction  shall  be  furnished." 

The  tolls  and  rates  charged  by  complainants  for  the  transportation  of  persons, 
goods,  produce,  merchandise,  live  stock  and  property  of  every  kind  over  said  rail- 
road, are  now  and  have  been  for  many  years  far  below  the  maximum  rates  estab- 
lished by  their  charter.  Their  tariff  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
and  for  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and  other  articles  and  commodities,  are  and 
have  been  for  many  years  past,  equal  on  all  parts  of  said  railroad  in  proportion  to 
iiifltance,  and  equal  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  in  either  direction, 
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are,  and  for  manj  years  past  have  been  fumifihed  by  complainants.  Relying  upon 
the  terms  and  stipulations  contained  in  their  charter  in  regard  to  tolls  and  rates^ 
complainants  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  their  road,  which  extends  from  Louisville  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  Nftshville 
n  the  State  of  Tennessee.  They  have  necessarily  contracted  an  indebtedness 
amounting  to  many  millions,  secured  by  mortgage  upon  their  road,  property  and 
franchises,  and  they  have  no  means  of  paying  said  indebtedness,  nor  of  meeting  the 
necessary  expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining  their  road,  except  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  toD^  and  the  rates  which  they  were  authorized  to  charge  by  their 

charter. 

• 

The  act  of  Tennessee  passed  December  4, 1851,  referred  to  above,  is  in  its  title 
styled,  **  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company ,'' 
but  upon  an  inspection  of  it  the  court  will  see  that  it  has  no  such  legal  effect.  Its 
only  effect  was  to  permit  the  corporation  created  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
to  exercise  its  functions  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  subject  to  certain  qualificationa 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee ;  it  was  not  intended  by 
said  Legislature  to  oreate  a  new  and  distinct  corporation  of  the  same  name  in  Ten- 
nessee, nor  was  it  intended  to  make  the  Kentucky  Corporation  a  corporation  of 
Tennessee. 

The  Louisville  <&  Nashville  Railroad  Company  were  duly  organized  at  Louisville^ 
Kentucky,  under  the  before  recited  acts  of  that  State;  the  stockholders  of  said 
company  hold  their  meetings  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  not  elsewhere.  Most 
of  the  chief  officers  of  said  company  are  located  at  Louisville,  in  said  State,  and 
none  of  them  are  located  in  Tennessee.  All  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  said  com* 
pany  make  ^eir  reports  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  main  office  of  said  company  at 
Louisville  aforepaid,  where  the  results  of  the  company's  business  are  consolidated^ 
the  earnings  of  their  railways  concentrated,  and  the  payment  of  their  indebtedness 
audited  and  provided  for.  At  Louisville  aforesaid  are  erected  their  principal 
machine  shops  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  their  rolling  stock  and  engines^ 
and  at  that  place  said  rolling  stock  and  engines  are  kept  when  not  in  actual  use 
upon  the  road.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  therefore  aver  that 
they  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  incorporated  by  that  name  by  said  State,. 
and  have  their  principal  place  of  business  in  said  State. 

II. 

On  December  11,  ,1845,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  passed  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company.  (See  Acts  of 
Tennessee,  1845-6,  p.  17.) 

The  first  section  of  said  charter  is  as  follows: 

"  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee^  That  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  communication  by  railroad  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
the  formation  of  a  company  is  hereby  authorized,  which  when  formed  shall  be  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  *  The  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad 
Company,'  and  by  said  corporate  nnme  6ha11  be  capable  in  law  to  buy,  recei\e  by 
gift,  hold,  sell  and  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate  as  hereinafter  provided? 
make  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued,  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  do  all  lawful  acts  prop** 
erly  incident  to  a  corporation  and  necessary  and  proper  to  the  transaction  of  the 
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basLnefls  for  which  it  is  incorporated,  and  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  the 
same  to  alter  and  destroy  at  its  pleasure,  and  shall  have  perpetual  Buccession  of 
members.'' 

Section  eight  of  said  charter  is  as  follows: 

**  The  affairs  of  said  company  shall  be  managed  bj  a  board  of  directors,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  stockholders  from  their  own  body,  and  a 
president  of  the  company  shall  be  elected  by  the  directors  from  among  their  own 
members  in  such  manner  as  the  regulations  of  the  corporation  shall  prescribe." 

The  ninth  section  of  said  charter  contains  the  following  provision  : 
"As  soon  as  the  number  of  forty  thousand  shares  shall  have  been  subscribed,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  declare  the  same  to  appoint  a 
time  for  the  stockholders  to  meet  in  Nashville  and  give  notice  thereof  by  publica- 
tion in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  Nashville,  at  which  time  and  place,  the  said 
stockholders,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  proceed  to  elect  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  enact  all  such  regulations,  rules  and  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  corporation  and  the  transaction  of  its  business." 

The  fourteenth  section  of  said  charter  is  as  follows : 

"  The  said  company  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transportation  or  convey- 
ance of  persons,  goods,  merchandlsp  and  produce  over  the  said  railroad  by  them  to 
be  constructed :  Provided,  that  the  charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  shall 
not  exceed  thirty- five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  heavy  articles  and  ten  cents  per 
cubic  foot  on  articles  of  measurement  for  every  hundred  miles,  and  five  cents  a 
mile  for  every  pasf^enger ;  and  provided  ako,  that  the  said  company  may  when  they 
see  fit  farm  out  their  rights  of  transportation  on  said  road  subject  to  the  rates  above 
mentioned." 

The  thirteenth  section  of  said  charter  is  as  follows: 

''The  profits  of  the  company,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
deem  advisable,  shall,  when  the  affairs  of  the  company  will  permit,  be  semi-annu- 
ally divided  among  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to  the  stock  each  niay  hold." 

The  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  sections  of  said  charter  are  as  follows: 
*'  The  said  company  shall  possess  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  convenient 
lor  the  due  and  successful  execution  of  the  powers  granted  in  this  charter  and  for 
the  successful  construction  and  management  of  the  work." 

**  This  charter  shall  be  amendable  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature  when- 
ever the  president  and  directors  shall  unanimously  petition  for  amendments,  speci- 
fying in  the  petition  the  nature  of  such  amendments;  and  when  such  amendments 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  submitted  to  the  directory,  and  be  accepted 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  president  and  directors,  they  shall  be  obligatory 
on  the  stockholders,  and  not  otherwise." 

On  February  2, 1846,  said  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston  Bailroad  Company  (see  Acts  1845-6). 

The  first  section  of  said  charter  is  as  follows: 

"£«  ii  enacted  by  the  General  Astembly  of  the  Staie  of  Tennessee,    That,  for  the 

purpose  of  establishing  a  communication  by  railroad  between  Memphis,  Tennessee, 

and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  formation  of  a  company  is  hereby  authorised, 

which,  when  formed,  shall  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  Hhe  Mem- 
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phis  A  Charleston  Railroad  Company/  and  bjsaid  corporate  name  shall  be  capable 
in  law  to  buj,  receive  by  gift,  hold,  sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate  as 
hereinafter  provided  ;  make  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued,  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  do 
all  lawful  acts  properly  incident  to  a  corporation  and  necessary  and  proper  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  for  which  it  is  incorporated ;  and  to  hate  and  use  a 
common  seal  and.  the  same  to  alter  and  destroy  at  pleasure,  and  shall  have  perpet- 
ual succession  of  members." 

Sections  eight,  nine,  fourteen,  thirty,  thirty-three  and  thirty- four  of  the  charter 
of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  Company  are  identical  in  language  with 
the  corresponding  sections  quoted  above  from  the  charter  of  the  Nashville  &  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad  Company. 

III. 

On  February  4, 1852,  said  General  Assembly  incorporated  the  Nashville  &  Mem- 
phis Railroad  Company  (see  Acts  of  1851-2,  p.  299). 

Section  one  of  the  charter  of  this  company  provides  that  they  shall  "have  per^ 
petual  succession,  and  by  said  corporate  name  shall  sue  and  be  sued  and  have  all 
the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restraints  so  far  as  such 
provisions  may  be  applicable,  which  are  contained  in  the  acta  incorporating  the 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga  and  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  Companies,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  amendatory  of  the  same,  as  fully  as  if  herein  set  forth  at  length, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  form  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  charter 
hereby  granted  to  the  Nashville  &  Memphis  Railroad  Company." 

IV. 

On  February  11,  1862  (see  acts  Acts  1851-2,  p.  204),  said  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  this  State,  which 
provides  that  when  certain  railroad  companies  therein  mentioned,  including  the 
Nashville  &  Memphis  Railroad  Company,  should  have  built  and  prepared  their 
roads  ready  for  putting  on  the  iron  rails  and  equipments,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shuuld  issue  to  each  company  coupon  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  a  certain 
amount  per  mile,  said  bonds  to  be  used  to  provide  for  the  superstructure  and  equip- 
ment of  said  roads,  and  when  the  whole  of  a  road  should  be  completed  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  to  be  invested  with  a  "  lien,  without  a  deed  from  the  company,  upon 
the  entire  road,  including  the  stock,  right  of  way,  grading,  bridges,  masonry,  iron 
rails,  spikes,  chairs  and  the  whole  superstructure  and  equipments,  and  all  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  company  as  incident  to  or  necessary  for  its  business,  and  all 
depots  and  depot  stations,"  for  the  payment  of  all  of  said  bonds  issued  to  the  com- 
pany an  provided  in  the  act,  and  for  the  interest  accruing  on  said  bonds.  Said  act 
was  subsequently  frequently  amended,  and  the  amount  of  State  aid  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  railroad  companies  aided  by  that  system  failed  to  pay  to  the  State  (during 
the  late  war)  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  loaned  them,  and  after  the  war,  by  an  act 
passed  November  23, 1865  (see  Acts  of  1865-6,  p.  10),  the  Governor  was  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  interest  then  past 
due,  as  well  as  that  to  fall  due  January  1, 1866.  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  directed 
to  be  issued,  were  to  be  used  in  paying  off  the  interest  coupons  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  war.     The  amount  of  interest  which  was  due  January  1, 1866,  by 
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«ach  railroad  company  to  the  State,  on  bondfl  issued  to  the  company,  was  to  be 
chai^d  up  to  the  company  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  of  the  orifirinal  loan, 
and  the  State  was  to  have  a  lion  upon  each  of  said  roads,  their  franchises  and  prop- 
erty, for  the  prompt  and  faithful  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
authorized  to  be  issued  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  said  company  should  have 
paid  interest  on. 

By  an  act  passed  January  18,  1866  ^see  Acts  of  1865-^,  p.  33),  the  Governor  of 
the  State  was  authorised  to  issue  bonds  of  the  State  in  certain  amounts  to  specified 
railroad  companies,  to  aid  them  in  repairing  their  roads.  The  act  required  that 
the  companies  aided  by  it  should  pay  a  sinking  fund  of  four  per  cent.)  and  the 
State  reserved  a  'Mien  on  all  the  pro^<  of  said  roads  for  the  money  thereby  ad- 
vanced for  the  repairing  of  the  same,'*  which  the  State  should  have  the  right  to 
enforce  if  the  companies  should  fail  to  pay  the  four  per  cent,  sinking  fund  and  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  as  provided  by  that  act;  which  lien  was  to  be  enforced  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  act  of  February  11,  1852,  referred  to  above. 

V. 

By  an  act  passed  December  16,  1853  (see  Acts  of  1853-4,  p.  210),  the  Nashville  A 
Memphis  Bailroad  Company  were  autl^orized  to  change  their  name  to  that  of  the 
Memphis  &  Louisville  Bailroad  Company,  or  any  other  name  they  might  desire, 
but  the  change  of  the  name  was  not  to  deprive  the  company  of  any  right)*,  powers, 
and  privileges  vested  in  them  by  their  original  amended  charter,  or  by  the  general 
law  of  the  State  establishing  internal  improvements  passed  February  11,  185*2,  or 
any  amendment  of  the  same,  but  the  same  were  to  exist  in  full  force  and  virtue 
and  be  in  all  respects  as  obligatory  as  though  the  name  of  the  company  had  not 
been  changed.  On  January  20,  1854,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nashville  & 
Memphis  Bailroad  Company  changed  the  name  to  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Bailroad 
Company  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  December  16,  1853.  Under  their  charter  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  constructed 
their  road  from  the  city  of  Memphis  to  the  town  of  Paris,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
a  distance  of  about  131  miles;  their  road  was  completed  about  the  11th  day  of 
May,  1860. 

The  Memphis  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  failed  to  p:iy  the  State  of  Tenneasee  the 
the  installment  of  interest  upon  the  bonds  loaned  by  the  Slate  to  that  company, 
vrhich  fell  due  July  1,  1867 ;  and  the  Governor  of  Tennerfsee,  as  he'was  authorized 
to  do  under  the  act  of  February  11, 1852,  and  amendments,  appointed  a  receiver  to 
take  charge  of  the  road.  The  company  was  at  that  time  greatly  indebted  to  the 
operatives,  as  well  as  to  parties  who  had  furnished  supplies  or  advanced  money  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  road  after  the  war ;  and  while  the  eHrnings 
of  the  road  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  operating  expenses,  additional  means  were 
required  to  put  the  road  in  a  safe  and  efficient  condition  for  the  transaction  of 
baniness.  As  the  State  of  Tenneasee  had  appropriated  no  money  to  make  up  the 
<deficit  that  mi^ht  occur  in  the  operation  to  any  of  her  roads  worked  under  a  re- 
ceiver, it  was  evident  that  if  the  receiver  took  charge  of  the  road  it  would  not  long 
remain  in  running  order. 

Complainants  being  greatly  interested  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Memphis 
^  Ohio  Bailroad  as  a  part  of  the  through  line  from  Louisville  to  Memphis,  had 
prior  to  September  1,  1867,  advanced  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Company 
$125,000,  and  upon  September  1, 1867,  at  the  instance  of  the  president  and  directors 
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of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  complainants  agreed  to  leafe  the  Mem- 
phis &  Ohio  Railroad  for  a  term  of  years ;  to  pay  the  interest  oo  the  State  bonds  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  to  assume  the  payment  o!  the  debts  of  that  company 
incurred  after  the  war  in  the  reconstruction  and  operation  of  the  road. 

Complainants  were  to  reimburse  themselyes  from  the  earnings  of  the  road,  if  it 
could  be  done,  and  if  the  earnings  should  exceed  the  expenditures,  as  above  speci- 
fied, the  surplus  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
At  or  about  the  same  time,  complainants  and  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany entered  into  a  contract  loolcing  to  the  future  consolidation  of  their  companies. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  passed  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Louisville  <&  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company,  which  authorized  said  company  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  thereof,  by  any  legal  means  to  acquire  an  interest  in  or  to  unite 
or  consolidate  with  any  railroad  company  or  companies  chartered  by  the  laws  of 
any  other  State  or  States,  whose  railroad  might  connect  with  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  or  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  might 
then  have  a  contract  for  a  consolidation  of  their  companies,  so  as  to  make  the  same 
one  company,  with  a  consolidated  stock  and  property,  with  one  board  or  directors 
to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  said  company,  and  with  power  in  the  Louis- 
yille  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  to  form  such  consolidation  by  the  purchase  of 
the  railroad  or  railroads,  other  property,  rights,  franchises  and  privileges  of 
such  other  company  or  companies,  or  by  any  other  legal  mode  they  might 
select,  provided  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  should  accept  said  amend- 
ment, and  authorize  the  Board  of  Directors  to  act  therein.  A  majority  in  interest 
of  the  stockholders  of  said  company  did  accept  said  amendment,  and  authorized 
the  Board. of  Directors  to  act  therein,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  company 
did  afterwards  execute  and  carry  out  the  contract  previously  entered  into  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  into  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company.  Preparatory  to  said  consolidation,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company  bought  Tennessee  State  bonds,  which  they  advanced 
to  the  Memphis  <&  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  enable  the  latter  company  to  pay  oflT 
their  debt  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1869  (see  Acts  of  Tennessee,  1868-9,  p.  51,  sec  3),  the 
General  Assemby  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  passed  *'  An  act  to  liquidate  the  State 
debt  contracted  in  aid  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  which  authorized  the 
respective  railroad  companies  that  had  created  indebtedness  to  the  State,  to  repay 
any  amount  of  the  principal  of  such  indebtedness  in  bonds  of  the  State,  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  might  be  practicable;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  such 
of  said  companies  as  might  wish  to  avail  theiiMelves  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  in 
repaying  the  indebtedness  due  to  the  State  respectively,  they  or  any  of  them,  were 
authorized  to  consolidate  their  property  in  whole  or  in  part  with  other  railroad 
companies  and  to  adopt  the  corporate  franchises  of  either  of  the  roads  as  the  stock- 
holders might  elect. 

By  "An  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  passed  February  25,  1869,  and  to  permit 
railroads  to  select  a  new  name,"  it  was  provided,  that  if  any  of  the  railroads  of 
said  State  should  consolidate  their  interests  and  franchises,  as  provided  by  the  act 
of  February  25, 1869,  they  should  be  authorized  to  adopt  the  name  of  either  of  the 
roads  so  consolidating,  or  a  combination  of  all  the  names  of  all  the  roads,  or  a  new 
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name,  and  ancler- their  new  name  the  railroads  thus  consoliiiated  should  succeed  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  respect- 
ive roads  existing  previous  to  their  consolidation. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1869^ 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  repayment  of  the  indebtedness  due  from  them  to  the 
State,  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  borrowed  from  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Baiiroad  Company  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  Company  to  the  State,  and  on 
May  25,  1871,  paid  Memphis  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  paid  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee $2,468,376.66  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  coupons  attached,  *'in 
full  of  all  claims  and  demands  of  said  State  against  said  company." 

In  pursuance  of  the  contracts  and  arrangements  previously  entered  into  between 
the  two  companies,  dating  back  as  far  as  August,  1867,  the  said  Memphis  &  Ohio 
Baiiroad  Company  consolidated  the  whole  of  ihei/  property,  interest  and  franchises 
into  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  and  the  name  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Baiiroad  Company  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany, and  succeeded  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio 
Baiiroad  Company.  Most  of  the  stock  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  Company 
was  surrendered  and  cancelled,  and  in  exchange  thehefor,  stock  in  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Baiiroad  Company  was  issued  upon  a  certain  basis  agreed  upon  in  the 
article  of  consolidation. 

The  president,  directors  and  other  officers  of  the  Memphis  <&  Ohio  Baiiroad  Com- 
pany went  out  of  office,  and  since  the  consolidation  the  president  and  directors  and 
other  officers  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Baiiroad  Company  have  acted  for  and 
managed  the  entire  property  and  interests  of  the  Louisville  <&  Nashville  Baiiroad 
Company,  including  the  road,  property  and  franchises  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  Company;  and  in  the  formal  articles  of  consolidation 
finally  executed  on  the  15th  of  February,  1871,  in  pursuance  of  the  previous  con- 
tracts and  negotiations,  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  Company  transferred  and 
conveyed  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Baiiroad  Company  "  all  its  franchii*es  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  original  charter  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  with  all  its  rights,  title,  claim  and  interest  to  its  road  bed  and  adja- 
cent grounds,  depot  grounds,  machine  shops,  water  tanks  and  other  property  and 
assets,  and  lands  of  every  kind,  and  also  its  machinery,  locomotives  and  cars  of 
every  description,  with  the  same  rights  to  use  and  operate  the  road  that  the  said 
Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  Company  had  and  enjoyed  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee 
heretofore  passed,  together  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  heretofore  owned 
and  enjoyed  by  said  company  under  said  laws." 

A  copy  of  said  formal  articles  of  consolidation,  and  of  the  written  contracts  and 
negotiations  leading  up  thereto,  will  be  produced  upon  the  hearing  if  deemed 
material. 

Ever  since  said  consolidation  took  place  complainants  have  been  o{)erating  said 
Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Louisville  <&  Nashville 
Baiiroad,  and  the  ^'charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  of  persons,  goods,  mer- 
chandise and  produce"  over  said  Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  is  now  and  has  been 
for  many  years  past  far  below  the  maximum  rates  established  by  the  charter  of  the 
Memphis  &  Ohio  Baiiroad  Company;  in  fact,  the  net  earnings  of  said  road  under  a 
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moflt  economical  management  have  not  been  and  are  not  lufficient  to  pay  its  oper- 
ating expenses,  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt  2.nd  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  a 
afe  and  proper  condition. 

VI. 

On  January  28, 1852,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  tcT charter 
the  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailroad  (Jompany.  The  first  section  of 
«aid  charter  provides  that  certain  named  individuals  with  their  associates,  who  shall 
be  stockholders  in  said  company,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  succession  for  ninety-nine  years. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  charter  is  as  follows :  "  That  said  company  shall  be  and 
they  are  hereby  vested  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privilege  and  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Bailroad  Company,  except  other- 
wise provided  in  this  charter.'' 

The  exceptions  referred  to  do  not  relate  to  the  matters  involved  in  this  bill.  (See 
Acts  1851-2,  p.  123,  sec.  10). 

Said  company  were  duly  organized  under  said  charter,  and  constructed  their 
road  from  Parip,  Tennessee,  to  Quthrie,  on  the  line  between  the  States  of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Said  road  was  completed  about  September  1,  1861. 

VII. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  loaned  to  said  Memphis,  ClarksviU*^  <&  Louisville  Bailroad 
Company  a  large  amount  of  bonds  of  the  State  under  the  act  of  February  11,  1852, 
mentioned  above  and  known  as  the  general  improvement  law. 

The  twelfth  section  of  said  act  is  as  follows :  "  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  right  to  enact  by  the  Legislature  thereof  hereafter  all  such  laws 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  to  seen  re  the 
6tate  against  any  loss  in  consequence  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  but  in  such  manner  as  not  to  impair  the  vested  rights  of  the  stockhold- . 
ers  of  the  companies."    (See  Acts  of  1851-52,  p.  210,  sec.  12). 

Said  company  having  defaulted  on  the  interest  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  Slate  on  the  bonds  loaned  to  them  by  the  State,  the  State,  under  the  power  re- 
served to  them  by  the  said  act  of  February  11,  1852,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1865, 
took  said  road  out  of  the  possession  and  control  of  said  company,  and  placed  it  in 
the  possession  of  a  State  receiver,  and  said  road  continued  to  be  operated  and  man- 
aged exclusively  by  receivers  appointed  by  the  Slate  of  Tennessee  from  the  Ist  day 
of  July,  1865,  down  to  the  30th  day  of  September,  1871,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
complainants  as  hereinafter  stated. 

VIII. 

Under  the  power  reserved  by  the  twelfth  section  of  the  set  of  February  11, 1852, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  on  December  21,  1870,  passed  an  act  directing 
that  a  bill  be  filed  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Nashville  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  State,  to  which  all  delinquent  railroad  com () an ies,  their  respective  stockholders, 
holders  of  the  bondn,  creditors,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  said  several  roads, 
should  be  made  defendants  and  brought  before  the  court,  and  said  court  was  in- 
vested with  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear,  adjudicate  and  determine,  all  questions 
of  law  and-matters  of  controversy  of  whatever  nature,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact,  that 
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had  arisen  or  that  might  arise  touching  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  State,  and 
also  of  the  stockholders,  bondholders,  creditors  and  others  in  said  roads,  and  to 
make  all  such  rules,  orders  and  decreep,  interlocutory  and  final,  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  a  final  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  all  the  parties,. 
preliminary  to  a  sale  of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  said  roads;  also  to  declare  the 
exact  amount  of  indebtedness  of  each  of  said  companies  to  the  State,  and  likewise 
to  define  as  might  be  thought  proper  what  should  be  the  rights,  duties  and  liabili- 
ties of  a  purchaser  of  the  State's  interest  in  said  roadA,  or  either  of  them,  and  what 
should  be  the  reserved  rights  of  said  comj)anie8,  stockholders,  and  others  respect* 
ively,  as  against  said  purchasers  after  such  sales,  under  the  existing  laws  of  the 
Sute. 

Section  ten  of  the  act  is  as  follows :  *'  That  upon  the  sale  of  any  of  the  franchisee 
of  either  of  the  railroad  companies  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  provisions  of 
ibis  act,  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  the  franchises  so 
sold,  under  its  act  of  incorporation  and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the  general 
impipvement  law  of  the  State  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  vest  in  such  purchaser,  and  the  purchaser  shall  hold  said  franchises  subject  to 
all  liens  and  liabilities  in  favor  of  the  State  as  now  provided  by  law  against  the 
railroad  companies.     (See  Public  Acts  1870-1,  ch.  23,  p.  25,  section  10). 

Complainants  will  now  show  that  on  January  20,  1871.  the  State  of  Tennessee 
filed  her  original  bill  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Nashville  against  various  delin- 
quent  railroad  companies,  and  among  them  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  <&  Louisville 
Railroad  Company;  also  against  their  respective  Btockholders,  "  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  to  said  companies,"  the  holders  of  the  bonds  issued  by  said 
companies,  the  creditors  of  said  companies,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  said 
seyeral  roads  or  companies,  all  of  whose  names  and  residences  were  unknown,  ex- 
cept certain  designated  persons  and  corporations,  among  whom  were  Gustavus  A. 
Henry  and  Montgomery  county,  stockholders,  and,  perhaps,  creditors,  of  the  Mem- 
phis, Clarksville  &  Louisville  Railroad  Company.  After  setting  forth  the  varioua 
acts  of  the  Legislature  forming  the  internal  improvement  system,  the  amount  of 
bonds  loaned  to  each  company,  the  amount  of  interest  due  to  the  State  from  each 
company,  the  financial  condition  of  each  company,  and  the  character  of  the  road 
and  equipments,  the  bill  charged  that  all  of  the  companies  were  insolvent;  that 
they  were  unable  to  pay  the  accruing  interest  or  sinking  fund,  or  the  past  due  inter- 
est or  sinking  fund,  and  had  no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  paying  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  issued  to  them,  as  the  expenses  of  running  them  had,  in  nearly  every  instance^ 
exceeded  the  income. 

It  was,  therefore,  insisted  that  the  failure  of  said  companies  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  State  aid  was  extended  to  them,  made  a  forfeit- 
ure of  all  their  rights  under  the  internal  improvement  laws,  and  authorized  the 
State  to  demand  a  sale  of  all  the  property  and  efiects,  rights,  privileges  and  fran- 
chises of  said  several  companies ;  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  applied  first  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  debt  due  to  the  State,  with  interest  and  oosts,  and  the  surplus,. 
if  any,  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  debts,  in  the  order  of  their  liens,  the  State  claim- 
ing in  any  event  priority  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  incomes  or  sales  of  said  roads 
for  the  whole  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  companies  for  bonds  loaned  them  by  the 
State,  over  all  other  creditors  or  claimants  of  every  nature  and  kind  whatsoever. 

The  bill  prayed  that  all  said  companies,  their  respective  stockholders,  the  holders 
of  State  bonds  issued  to  them  respectively,  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  said  compan- 
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ies  issued  hj  them  and  secured  by  liens,  pledges,  or  mortgages  on  said  roads,  all 
creditors  of.  said  companies,  and  all  persons  interested  in  said  roads,  be  made  de- 
fendants by  service  of  process  on  those  named,  and  by  publication  as  to  those  whose 
nam^  and. residences  were  unknown,  according  to  the  course  of  the  court;  that  all 
of  said  defendants,  or  so  many  pf  them  of  the  different'  classes  as  the  court  might 
deem  sufficient  to  represent  all  of  each  class,  be  required  to  answer  the  allegations 
of  the  bill  upon  oath. 

It  further  prayed  the  court  to  make  all  such  decrees  as  might  be  necessary  to  a 
final  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  all  the  parties,  preliminary  to  a  sale  of 
the  interest  of  the  State  in  said  roads,  and  also  to  declare  the  exact  amount  of  in- 
debtedness of  each  of  said  companies  to  the  State ;  to  define  as  might  be  thought . 
proper,  what  should  be  the  righto,  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  purchaser  of  the  State's 
interest  in  said  roads,  and  what  should  be  the  reserved  rights  of  said  companies, 
stockholders,  bondholders  and  others  respectively,  as  against  said  purchaaers,  after 
«uch  sale  under  the  existing  laws. 

The  bill  further  prayed  the  court  to  decree  a  sale  of  said  roads,  with  all  their 
Vroperty,  franchiws  and  right.-,  if  necesnary  or  proper,  upon  final  hearing,  as  mani- 
festly for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  expressly  or  tacitly  assented  to  by  such 
.  parties,  such  sale  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

On  January  20,  1871,  an  order  was  made  that  all  said  unknown  stockholders, 
holders  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  to  said  companies,  or  the  bonds  issued  by 
said  companies,  creditors  of  said  companies,  and  other  persons  interested  in  said 
several  roads  or  companies,  enter  their  appearance  in  said  cause  at  a  special  term 
of  said  court,  to  be  held  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1871,  and  that 
all  of  said  defendants,  or  so  many  qt  them  of  the  different  classes  as  the  court 
might  deem  sufficient  to  represent  all  of  each  class,  be  required  to  answer  the  bill 
on  oath,  and  put  in  such. defense  as  they  might  deem  proper,  or  th^  said  bill  would 
be  taken  for  confessed  as  to  them,  and  set  for  hearing  ex  parte/  it  was  further  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  said  order  be  published  for  four  consecutive  weeks  in  the  Nashville 
Union  and  American  and  the  Repvhliean  Banner,  Said  order  was  published  as  di- 
rected in  said  newspapers,  they  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  two  news- 
papers in  Nashville,  and  probably  of  any  two  in  the  State.  By  an  oversight,  the 
bill  was  not  sworn  to,  and  the  order  of  publication  was,  therefore,  supposed  to  be 
technically  invalid,  and  ineffectual  to  bring  before  the  court  the  parties  whose 
names  and  residences  were  unknown.  The  Memphis,  Clarksviile  &  Louisville 
Bailroad  Company  thereupon  filed  a  plea,  raising  the  objection  that  said  parties 
were  not  properly  before  the  court,  which  plea  being  allowed  upon  argument,  the 
State  was  permitted  by  the  court  to  file  an  amended  and  supplemental  bill,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  before  the  filing  of  the  original  bill  the  State  did  make,  by 
its  solicitor,  diligent  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  names  and  residences  of  the  individ- 
uals constituting  the  different  classes  of  parties  authorized  to  be  made  defendants  to 
«aid  bill  by  general  designation,  and  was,  at  that  time,  only  able  to  ascertain  the 
names  and  residences' of  those  of  the  several  classes  whose  names  were  specifically 
given  in  said  bill,  and  that  even  after  the  original  bill  was  filed,  the  State  upon 
diligent  inquiry  had  not  found  any  of  the  holders  of  the  State  bonds  issued  to  any 
of  the  delinquent  railroads,  except  Dempsey  Weaver,  of  Davidson  county,  Tennes- 
see, who  was  the  holder  of  one  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Edgefield  &  Kentucky 
Bailroad  Company,  one  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Memphis,  Clarksviile  &  Ix)uis- 
Tille  Bailroad  Company,  and  one  issued  to  the  Nashville  &  Northwestern  Bailroad 
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Company,  all  of  which  compaDies  were  defendants  to  said  WL  Said  amended  bill 
also  gave  the  names  of  several  individuals  who  were  the  holders  of  bonds  issued  by 
the  Memphis,  ClarksviUe  &  Louisville  Railroad  Company,  and  of  several  who 
claimed  to  be  creditors  of  said  company,  and  then  stated  that  after  diligent  inquiry 
the  State  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  names  and  residences  of  any  of  the 
several  classes  of  parties  made  defendants,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  original 
and  in  the  amended  bill. 

It  prayed  that  the  Memphis,  ClarksviUe  &  Louisville  Bailroad  Company  and 
the  other  parties  made  defendants  to  the  original  bill,  be  required  to  answer  the 
amended  bill;  that  said  Dempsey  Weaver,  and  the  individuals  whose  names  were 
given  as  holders  of  bonds  issued  by  said  company,  or  as  credilor^  of  said  company, 
be  made  defendants  by  process  of  subpcena  and  copy  bill,  and  that  all  the  individ- 
uals embraced  in  the  several  claases,  who  were  made  defendants  by  general  designa- 
tion, and  whose  names  and  residences  were  unknown  and  could  not  be  ascertained 
after  diligent  inquiry  as  aforesaid,  he  made  defendants  by  publication  for  the  time 
and  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law,  etc. 

The  court  by  decree  of  April  15,  1871,  permitting  said  amended  bill  to  be  filed, 
ordered  the  defendants  to  appear  and  make  defense  on  the  15th  of  May,  1871,  and 
that  publication  in  lieu  of  personal  service  be  made  accordingly.  It  was  further 
ordered,  that  where  the  classes  of  defendants  were  numei-ous,  a  few  of  each  claas,  if 
their  names  and  residences  could  be  ascertained,  should  be  alone  required  to  be 
made  defendants  by  name  as  reprenentativefl  of  the  whole  class. 

Said  amended  bill  was  duly  sworn  to  by  the  State's  solicitor,  and  the  order  of 
publication  duly  made  and  published  for  the  appearance  of  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  to  the  Memphifi,  ClarksviUe  &  Louisville  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, It  being  stated  in  said  order  that  the  names  and  residences  of  said  holders, 
with  the  exception  of  said  Weaver,  were  unknown,  and  could  not  be  ascertained 
after  diligent  inquiry. 

Dempsey  Weaver  appeared  and  answered,  admitting  that  he  was  the  holder  of 
one  of  t^e  bonds  of  the  State  originally  issued  to  said  railroad  company,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  the  whole  question  of  his  rights  and  lien,  if  any,  in  said  road. 

A.n  answer  was  filed  in  said  cause  by  the  county  of  Montgomery,  as  a  stockholder 
In  said  company;  also  by  Q.  A.  Washington,  a  holder  of  bonds  iasued  by  said  com- 
pany, and  petitions  were  filed  by  a  number  of  persons  claiming  to  be  holders  of 
debts  created  by  the  State  receivers  while  operating  said  road.  A  demurrer  was 
filed  by  the  Memphis,  ClarksviUe  &  Louisville  Railroad  Company,  and  the  original 
and  amended  bills  were  taken  for  confessed  as  to  all  other  defendants.  On  July  6, 
1871,  a  decree  was  rendered  overruling  the  said  demurrer,  and  said  company  failing 
to  answer,  said  bills  were  taken  for  confessed 'against  them.  Thereupon  such  pro- 
ceedings were  had  that  on  September  20,  1871,  a  decree  was  rendered  in  said  cause, . 
reciting,  among  other  things,  that  it  appeared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  holders  of  the  State  bovds  issued  by  the  State  to  said  company  ;  the  holders  of 
bondfl  issued  by  said  company,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  road  or  its  income ; 
the  general  creditors  of  said  company;  the  stockholdera,  and  all  other  persons  in- 
terested in  said  road  or  company,  including  creditors  whose  claims  were  created  by, 
or  while  the  road  was  managed  by  receivers — were  all  properly  made  defendants, 
and  represented  ;  that  the  said  company  was  juptly  indebted  to  the  State  in  the  sum 
$2,454,125  92,  for  bonds  issued  by  the  State,  and  interest  thereon  ;  and  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  said  company  was  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  that  their  property,  rights 
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and  franchisefl  weie  not  of  sufficient  value  by  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
amount  due  on  Raid  bondg,  the  court  was  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  under  the 
circumstances  which  had  happened,  the  said  company  having  utterly  failed  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  eBsential  conditions  of  the  internal  improvement  laws  under 
which  the  bonds  were  issued,  the  court  had  the  power,  not  only  to  sell  the  debt, 
mortgage  and  interest  of  the  State  in  said  road,  but  also  the  road  itself,  with  all  its 
rights,  property  and  franchises,  and  especially  as  said  company  and  stockholders 
consented  thereto.  It  was  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  road 
be  turned  over  to  Hon.  R.  J.  McKinney,  A.  Wright,  F.  B.  Fogg  and  D.  W.  C. 
Senter,  Governor,  T.  H.  Butler,  Secretary  of  State,  and  E.  B.  Pennebaker,  Comp- 
troller, the  Commissionerfl  of  Bailrosds  for  the  State  of  Tennessee^  and  who  were 
thereby  also  appointed  special  commissioners  bf  said  court,  and  authorized  and 
empowered  to  sell  said  road,  its  property,  rights  and  franchises,  as  well  as  the  debt^ 
mortgage  and  interest  of  the  State  therein,  to  any  one  and  in  any  manner,  publicly 
*  or  privately,  and  at  any  price  they  might  choose,  not  less  than  the  minimum  fixed 
by  the  decree,  and  to  make  report  to  said  court  for  such  further  action  as  might  be 
necessary  or  proper. 

The  court  was  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  neither  the  State  of  Tennessee,  nor 
any  one  claiming  by,  through  or  under  it,  would  have  any  right  to  enforce  the  coI> 
lection  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  State  bonds  so  issued  as  aforesaid,  against 
any  purchaser  who  might  purchase  said  company's  road,  its  property,  rights  and 
franchises  under  the  decrees  in  said  cause,  either  directly  or  through  the  commis- 
sioners, if  such  pnrcha.«er  fully  complied  with  all  the  terms  of  sale  as  fixed  by  the 
decree  and  the  acts  of  Assembly,  or  as  agreed  upon  with  the  commissioners;  nor  to 
subject  said  road,  its  property,  rights  and  franchises,  to  seizure  or  sale  for  the  pay- 
ment of  said  bonds  and  interest. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  the  lien  of  the  State  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  debt  of  said  company  for  the  State  bonds  issued  to  it,  and  the  in- 
terest thereon  as  aforesaid,  as  ascertained  by  said  decree,  #as  prior  and  superior  to 
the  claims  of  all  other  creditors  of  said  company  of  every  nature  and  kind  whatever^ 
and  whether  secured  by  mortgage,  pledge,  judgment  or  otherwise,  or  without  any 
security. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  the  State  debt  as  ascer- 
tained as  aforesaid,  largely  exceeded  the  full  value  of  the  company's  road,  its  rights^ 
property  and  franchises,  together  with  the  stock  and  the  other  privileges  upon 
which  it  was  a  lien,  and  that  the  State  might  therefore  by  agreeftient  with  said 
company,  its  directors  and  stockholders,  or  without  such  agreement,  have  a  decree 
to  sell  said  company's  road,  its  rights,  property  and  franchises,  and  the  debt,  mort- 
gage and  interest  of  the  State  in  the  same,  at  any  price  that  might  be  agreed  on 
less  than  the  amount  of  said  debt,  and  vest  the  purchaser  with  a  full,  perfect  and 
complete  title,  free  from  the  claims  of  stockholders,  holders  of  State  bonds,  holders 
of  mortgage  bonds,  creditors  of  every  kind  and  description,  and  of  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  claiming  an  interest  in  said  company  or  road. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  the  said  company,  its  di- 
rectors and  stockholders  who  had  consented  (o  said  decree,  and  to  the  previous  decrees 
in  said  cause,  were  competent  to  consent  to  the  same,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the 
State  were  competent  to  consent  for  the  State ;  and  that  upon  a  sale  being  made 
under  said  decree  the  said  company  and  its  stockholders  would  cease  to  have  any 
further  rights,  legal  or  equitable,  in  and  to  said  company's  road,  its  rights,  property^ 
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and  franchises  so  sold,  and  the  said  purchaser  would  take  and  be  Tested  with  all 
the  title  and  interest  of  said  company  and  its  stockholdeni  in  and  to  said  road,  its 
property,  rights  and  franchises,  (ree  from  all  claims  whatsoever,  except  those  of  the 
State  reserved  by  the  contract  of  sale  and  the  act  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
sale  should  be  made. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  upon  a  sale  of  the  fran- 
chises of  said  railroad  company  by  the  commissioners  under  said  decree,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act  of  2l8t  of  December,  1870,  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  appertaining  to  the  franchises  so  feold  under  its  act  of  incorporation 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the  general  internal  improvement  law  of  the  State 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  would  pass,  and  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in 
such  purchaser,  and  the  purchaser  would  hold  said  franchises  subject  to  all  liens 
and  liabilities  in  favor  of  the  State  as  were  then  provided  by  law  against  the  rail- 
road companies  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  purchase  money  as  afore- 
said, and  the  other  rights  of  the  State  under  the  decrees  in  said  cause  and  the  said 
act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  adjudicated  and  determined, 
that  the  purchaser,  inasmuch  as  under  said  decree  he  would  also  purchase  the  debt, 
mortgage  and  interest  of  the  State  as  aforesaid,  would,  independent  of  his  purchase 
of  the  company's  road,  its  rights,  property  and  franchises  as  aforesaid,  have  the 
right  to  take  immediate  and  exclusive  possession  of  said  road,  its  rights,  property 
and  franchises  as  aforesaid,  and  to  use  and  operate  the  same  as  a  railroad,  with  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  original  cliartet  of  said  company  and  amendments 
thereto,  until  the  whole  amount  of  said  debt  and  interest  then  due  to  the  State  as 
above  described,  and  the  interest  thereafter  to  become  due  on  the  same,  should  be 
fully  paid  to  the  purchaser;  and  as  purchaser  of  the  road,  its  rights,  property  and 
franchises,  he  would  be  entitled  to  own,  Hse  and  operate  said  road  with  all  the 
powers  and  franchises  of  the  original  charter  until  said  charter  should  have  expired. 
It  was  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  accordingly,  and  that  the  rights  of 
the  parties  and  purchaser  be  adjudged  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
ae  hereinbefore  expressed. 

On  October  2, 1871,  the  said  Commissioners,  appointed  by  said  court,  reported 
that  they  had  sold  to  complainants  the  Memphis,  CI arksville  &  Louisville  Railroad, 
its  property  and  franchises,  and  the  debt,  mortgage  and  interest  of  the  State  therein 
as  set  out  in  the  decree  of  sale,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  decree,  and  at 
the  price  of  $1,700,000,  payable  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  with  certain  coupona 
attached,  which  report  being  read  and  not  excepted  to,  was  confirmed,  and  it  waa 
ordered  that  the  complainants,  as  purchasers,  be  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the 
road  bought  by  them,  with  all  the  property,  franchises  and  effects  bought  by  them 
as  aforesaid. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  complainants,  as  purchasers,  take  and  hold  the  Mem- 
phis, Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailroad,  its  property  and  franchises,  and  the  debt, 
mortgage  and  interest  of  the  State  against  said  company,  as  the  rights  of  the  pur- 
chasers had  been  declared  by  the  decree  of  September  20, 1872,  above  referred  to. 

Ko  appeal  or  writ  of  error  was  ever  taken  by  any  one  to  review  or  reverse  said 
decrees,  and  the  same  remain  i^  full  force. 

Complainants  have  fully  complied  with  all  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  sale,  and 
the  acts  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  relating  thereto.    They  have  satisfied  all  the 
claims  that  were  reserved  by  the  State  by  the  contract  of  sale,  or  by  the  act  under 
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the  proviflioDB  of  which  the  sale  was  made.  They  have  discharged  all  liens  and 
liahilities  in  favor  of  the  State,  so  far  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  purchase 
money  as  aforesaid,  and  the  other  rights  of  the  State  under  the  decrees  iu  said 
cause,  and  the  said  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

No  part  of  the  debt  or  interest  then  due  to  the  State,  or  of  the  interest  that  has 
since  become  due  on  the  same,  has  ever  been  paid  to  complainants  as  purchasers  of 
the  debl  and  interest  of  the  State. 

Complainants  will  file  as  exhibit  to  this  bill,  a  duly  certified  copy  of  so  much  of 
the  record  of  the  case  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  v.  The  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Bail- 
road  Company  and  others  as.  relates  to  the  sale  of  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  , 
LfOubville  Bailroad,  and  they  pray  that  the  same  may  be  taken  as  part  hereof,  but 
need  not  be  copied  unless  called  for. 

Ever  since  complainants  purchased  it  they  have  been  operating  said  Memphis, 
Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailroad  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Bailroad,  and  ''  the  charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  of  persons,  goods, 
merchandise  and  produce''  over  said  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailroad  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  many  years  past,  far  below  the  maximum  rates  established 
by  the  charter  of  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailroad  Company.  Ii\ 
fact,  the  net  earnings  of  said  road,  under  a  most  economical  management,  have  not 
been  and  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  its  operating  expenses,  its  interest  on  its  bonded 
debt,  andi^the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  a  safe  and  proper  condition. 

Said  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailroad,  together  with  the  Memphis  & 
Ohio  Bailroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  extending 
from  Guthrie  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  form  a  through  line  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  to  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

IX. 

On  February  13, 1852,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  passed  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Bailroad  Company. 

The  first  section  of  said  charter  provides  that  certain  named  individuab,  with 
such  other  persons  or  corporations,  as  might  be  associated  with  them,  should  be 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  with  power  to  construct  a  railway  from 
some  point  convenient  to  Nashville,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland  river,  to 
the  Kentucky  State  line,  so  as  to  unite  with  any  company  that  had  been  or  might 
be  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  either  of  the  cities  of  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Louisville,  DanvUle, 
Bowling  Green  or  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  to  the  city  of  Nashville. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  charter  is  as  follows:  "That  the  company  hereby  in- 
corporated is  invested,  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  using  said  road,  with  all 
the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions 
that  are  conferred  and  imposed  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Bailroad  Com- 
pany by  an  act  passed  on  the  11th  of  December,  1845,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act."    See  Acts  of  1851-2,  p.  339,  sec.  6. 

On  January  1,  1852,  said  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  charter  the  Nash- 
ville and  Southern  Bailroad  Company.  The  firsf  section  provides,  that  "said 
company  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  charter  of  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Bailroad  Company,  and  in  the  various  amendments  thereto,  except  as 
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herein  further  provided/'  The  exceptions  referred  to  have  no  relation  to  the  mat- 
ters involved  in  this  bill.    See  Acts  of  1851-2,  p.  281,  sec.  1. 

On  December  15,  1855,  said  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  amend  the 
•chlurter  of  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Bailroad  Company.  Section  2  is  as  follows : 
**  That  the  said  company  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were 
conferred  upon  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Bailroad  Company,  by  an  act  of  the 
Oenera  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  passed  January  1, 1852,  entitled  an 
«ct  to  charter  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Bailroad  Company .''  See  Acts  of  1855-6, 
p.  13,  sec.  2. 

Said  company  were  duly  organized  under  said  charter,  and  constructed  their 
road  from  Guthrie,  on  the  line  between  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee.    Said  road  was  completed  about  the day  of——,  18 — . 

Said  company  borrowed  a  large  amount  of  bonds  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 
under  the  act  of  February  11,  1852,  heretofore  referred,  and  having  failed  to  pay 
the  interest  to  the  State  upon  the  bonds  loaned  to  them  by  the  State,  the  State, 
vnder  the  power  reserved  to  it  in  said  act,  took  said  jroad  out  of  the  possession  of 

•said  company  on  the day  of  , 18      ' ,  and  it  continued  to  be  operated 

jind  managed  exclusively  by  receivers  appointed  by  the  State  from  that  date  down 
to  the  day  it  was  sold,  as  will  be  hereinafter  stated. 

X. 

Said  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Bailroad  Company  were  made  parties  defendant  to 
the  bill  filed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  January  20, 1871,  in  the  Chancery  Court 
at  Nashville,  against  the  various  delinquent  railroads.  F'roceedings  were  had  in 
-said  cause  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  said  road,  similar  in  all  substantial  particulars 
to  the  proceedings  had  in  regard  to  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Bail- 
road,-reference  to  which  has  been  heretofore  made  in  this  bill. 

On  May  23, 1871,  a  decree  was  rendered  in  said  cause,  in  which  it  was  recited, 
that  it  had  been  airreed  by  the  parties  that  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Bailroad 
Company  was  indebted  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  January  1, 1871,  in  the  sum  of 
$2,081,179.71;  that  said  company  was  wholly  insolvent  and  unable  to  pay  the  State 
said  debt,  or  the  interest  on  the  same;  that  the  State  had  a  lien  or  mortgage  upon 
the  entire  road  of  said  company,  including  the  stock,  right  of  way,  grading,  bridges, 
masonry,  iron  rails,  spikes,  chairs,  and  the  whole  superstructure  and  equipments, 
and  all  the  property  owned  by  said  company  necessary  for  its  business,  and  all 
depots  and  depot  stations,  its  franchises  and  property  prior  and  superior  to  all  other 
liens  whatsoever  and  howsoever  created,  and  was  entitled  to  enforce  the  same  for 
the  payment  of  its  said  debt  by  a  sale  at  that  time  (the  stockholders  and  directors 
of  said  company  consenting  thereto)  of  said  road,  and  all  the  property  and  fran- 
-chises  and  rights  of  way  as  above  set  forth.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Clerk  and  Master  to  take  proof,  and  report  the  fair  minimum  value 
of  said  road,  including  the  stock,  right  of  way,  grading,  bridges,  masonry,  iron 
rails,  spikes,  chairs,  and  the  whole  superstructure  and  equipments,  and  all  the 
property  owned  by  the  company  and  necessary  for  its  business,  and  all  depots  and 
•depot  stations,  its  franchise  and  property. 

On  June  2, 1871,  the  Clerk  and  Master  reported  that  $vOG,000  in  State  bonds  was 
a  fair  minimum  value.  His  report  was  confirmed,  and  the  court  ordered  and  de- 
creed that  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Bailroad  Company  should  have  for  sixty 
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days  the  ezcluaive  right  to  purchase  said  railroad,  and  also  the  stock,  right  of  y^jr 
property,  and  franchises,  as  ahove  set  forth,  at  $900,000  in  State  hoods,  payahle  ]i> 
certain  installments ;  and  if  said  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Railroad  Company  should 
fail  to  purchase  within  said  sixty  days,  then  that  any  number  of  the  stockhold^ 
of  the  company,  including  Davidson  county,  and  such  persons  as  the  stockholders 
might  admit  into  their  association,  should  have  for  thirty  days  thereafter  th<»  right 
and  privilege  to  purchase  said  road,  and  its  property,  stock,  right  of  way,  and  fran- 
chises, as  above  set  forth,  at  said  sum  of  $900,000  in  State  bonds ;  but,  if  at  the- 
ezpiration  of  ninety  days  from  said  decree,  the  said  company,  or  any  of  its  stocks 
holders,  should  have  failed  to  purchase,  then  certain  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  court  were  ordered  to  sell  all  the  property  and  franchises  of  said  Edgefield  and 
Kentucky  Railroad  Company,  or .  in  their  discretion  the  interest  of  the  State^ 
therein. 

On  July  6, 1871,  a  decree  was  rendered  in  said  cause,  in  which  it  was  recited 
that  decrees  had  heretofore  been  entered  in  the  cause  against  all  of  the  railroad 
companies  except  two,  and  that  all  of  them  except  one  had  consented  to  a  sale  of 
their  said  several  roads,  with  all  of  their  rights,  privileges  and  franchiseR,  and  de- 
crees had  been  entered  accordingly,  preference  for  a  limited  time  being  conceded 
to  the  said  companies  respectively,  and  then  to  their  stockholders,  or  such  of  them 
as  might  choose  to  join  in  the  purchase,  to  become  the  purchasers  of  their  said  sev- 
eral roads  at  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  court  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
December  21, 1870,  above  referred  to.  And  it  appearing  that  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  court  by  the  said  act,  to  adjudicate  and  determine  all  questions  of  law  and 
matters  of  controversy  of  whatever  nature,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  that  had  arisen 
or  might  arise,  touching  the  right  and  interest  of  the  State,  and  also  of  the  stock-- 
holders,  bondholders,  creditors  and  others  in  said  roads ;  and  likewise  to  define,  as- 
might  be  thought  proper,  what  should  be  the  rfghts,  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  State's  interest  in  said  roads,  or  either  of  them,  and  what  should  be 
the  reserved  rights  of  said  companies,  stockholders  and  others  respectively  a» 
against  such  purchasers  after  such  sale,  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  State ;  the- 
court  was  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  the  lien  of  the  State  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  debt  of  the  said  several  companies  for  the  State  bonds  issued  to  them  severally 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  unpaid  interest  thereon  as  ascertained  by  the  decree  in  said 
cause,  was  prior  and  superior  to  the  claims  of  all  other  creditors  of  said  several 
companies  of  every  nature  and  kind  whatsoever,  and  whether  secured  by  mortgage^ 
pledge,  judgment  or  otherwise,  or  without  security ;  that  the  State  debt  as  ascer- 
tained as  aforesaid,  largely  exceeded  in  every  instance  the  full  value  of  the  several 
roads  upon  which  it  was  a  lien,  its  rolling  stock  and  other  property,  rights,  privi- 
1^68  and  franchises,  and  that  the  State  might  therefore  by  agreement  with  the  said 
several  companies,  sell  said  roads,  property  and  franchises,  in  satisfaction  of  their 
said  debt,  at  any  price  which  might  be  agreed  upon,  less  than  the  amount  of  said 
debt,  and  vest  the  purchaser  other  than  the  companies  themselves,  with  a  full,  per- 
fect and  complete  title,  free  from  the  claims  of  stockholders,  holders  of  State  bonds,, 
holders  of  mortgage  bonds,  creditors  of  every  kind,  and  all  and  every  person  or  per- 
sons claiming  an  interest  in  said  companies  or  roads. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  upon  a  sale  being  made 
upon  said  decree,  the  said  companies  and  their  stockholders  would  cease  to  have 
any  further  right,  legal  or  equitable,  in  and  to  the  property,  rights  and  franchises- 
80  sold ;  and  the  said  purchasers  other  than  the  company  would  take  the  road 
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propertj  and  francbifleB,  free  from  all  claim  whatever,  except  those  of  the  State  re- 
served by  the  contract  of  eale,  and  the  act  under  which  the  sale  was  made. 

The  court  was  further  of  opinion,  and  so  decreed,  that  upon  the  sale  of  anj  of  the 
franchises  of  either  of  said  railroad  companies  bj  the  Commissioners,  under  the  de- 
crees in  said  cause,  and  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  the  21st  of  December,  1870,  all 
the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  the  franchises  so  sold  under 
its  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  the  general  improvement 
law  of  the  State,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  should  be  transferred  to  and  vest 
in  such  purchaser ;  and  the  purchaser  should  hold  said  franchises  subject  to  all 
liens  and  liabilities  in  favor  of  the  State  as  then  provided  by  law  against 
the  railroad  companies,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  purchase 
money  as  aforesaid,  and  the  other  rights  of  the  State  under  the  decrees  in  said 
Ksause,  and  the  said  act  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  accordingly,  and  that  the  rights 
of  the  parties  and  purchaser  be  adjudged,  and  settled  in  accordance  with  the  opin- 
ion therein  expressed. 

On  October  2, 1871,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  reported  that  they 
liad  sold  the  £dgefield  &  Kentucky  Railroad,  its  fixtures  and  rolling  stock,  to 
Davidson  county  and  certain  individual  stockholders  for  $900,000  in  bonds  of  the 
State.  S<iid  report  was  presented  together  with  the  report  of  sales  ol  several  other 
Toads,  and  it  was  ordered  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  the  several  sales  be  con- 
^rmed;  that  the  several  purchasers  be  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  roads  Rcver- 
:ally  bought  by  them,  with  all  the  property  and  franchises  and  effects  so  bought  by 
them  as  aforesaid. 

The  bond  given  by  Davidson  county  and  others  as  purchasers,  for  the  payment  of 
4he  installment  of  purchase  money,  shows  upon  the  face  of  it  that  they  bought  the 
entire  railroad  of  th^  Edgefield  <&  Kentucky  Railroad  Company,  with  all  its  rights, 
property  and  franchises.  Complainants  file  herewith,  as  exhibit  — ,  a  certified 
•copy  of  so  much  of  the  record  in  said  case  as  relates  to  the  sale  of  the  Edgefield  & 
Xentncky  Railroad*  Company.  They  pray  that  it  be  taken  as  a  part  hereof,  but 
not  to  be  copied  unless  called  for. 

.     XI. 

On  January  6,  1872,  the  county  of  Davidson  and  the  other  co-purchasers  under 
the  chancery  sale,  sold  and  conveyed  to  E.  F.  Winslow,  all  the  interest  they  had 
acquired  in  s^id  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Railroad,  its  franchises,  property,  rights, 
•claims,  privileges  and  stock ;  and  on  September  9,  1872,  said  E.  F.  Winslow  and 
his  wife,  Laura  B.  Winslow,  sold  and  conveyed  the  same  to  the  Nashville,  Chicago 
-A  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  by  whom  the  same  was  reconveyed  on  September 
26, 1872,  to  said  Edward  F.  Winslow,  in  trust,  to  secure  a  debt  of  $1,800,000,  gold 
«oin.   . 

Said  Kashville,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  was  afterwards  consoli- 
•dated  with  other  companies  incorporated  by  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  into  a  corporation  known  as  the  St.  Louis  <&  Southeastern  Railway 
Oompany  (consolidated). 

On  October  1, 1872,  said  last  named  company  conveyed  the  same  to  Qeorge  Op- 
•dyke  and  Philo  C.  Calhoun,  in  trust,  to  secure  $4,922,000  of  mortgage  bonds. 

The  said  Calhoun  and  Opdyke  afterwards  filed  a  bill  in  this  court  against  said 
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St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  Railway  Gompanj  (conaolidated),  and  on  November  1^ 
1878,  a  decree  was  rendered  by  this  court  adjudicating  among  other  things  that,  by 
▼irtue  of  said  consolidation,  said  St.  Louis  <&  Southeastern  Railway  Company  (con- 
solidated) acquired  and  became  Tested  with  all  and  singular  the  right?,  powers,, 
priyileges,  immunities  and  franchises,  together  with  the  property,  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  which  the  said  several  companies  respectively  held,  poeseased,  or  owned 
at  the  time  of  said  consolidation. 

It  was  ordered  that  said  mortgages,  or  trust  deeds,  be  foreclosed,  and  that  unless- 
the  money  due  thereunder  was  paid  by  a  certain  day,  said  Edtrefield  Sl  Kentucky 
Railroad,  and  the  other  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  and  all  the  franchises, 
rights,  claims  and  privileges  conveyed  or  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  said  Winslow 
and  wife  to  said  Nashville,  Chicago  <&  St  Louis  Railroad  Company,  and  also  alt 
other  property  of  every  description,  in  anywise  appertaining  to  the  said  railroad, 
whether  real  or  personal,  including  all  lands,  buildings,  bridges,  iron  rails,  equip- 
ments, rolling  stock,  and  other  stock  appertaining  to  said  railroad,  and  also  all  the 
franchises,  rights  and  privileges  thereof,  together  with  alF  the  franchises,  rights,, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  said  St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  Railway  Company 
(consolidated),  appertaining  to  said  railroad,  or  its  property,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court,  be  sold  upon  certain  terms  specified  in  said  decree. 

The  money  not  having  been  paid  within  the  time  ordered  by  the  court,  said  road 

property,  rights  and  franchises  were,  on  the day  of ,  18 — ,  sold 

by  W.  B.  Reese,  special  commissioner  of  this  court,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said 
decree.  Said  sale  was  duly  affirmed  by  decree  of  this  court,  and  a  deed  was 
ordered  to  be  made  to  the  purchasers,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  John  B.  Dumont  and  Gkorge- 
Opdyke,  a  committee  representing  the  holders  of  certain  bonds  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  and  on  July  29, 1879,  Lewis  T.  Baxter,  clerk  of  this  court,  to- 
gether with  Philo  C.  Calhoun  and  George  Opdyke,  trustees,-  and  the  St.  Louis  &. 
Southeastern  Railway  Company  (consolidated),  conveyed  said  railroad,  its  property,, 
rights  and  franchises  to  said  purchasers. 

Complainants  were  the  owners  of  a  large  amount  of  the  bonds  participating  in 
the  benefit  of  said  foreclosure  proceedings,  and  the  purchase  was  in  reality  for  the 
benefit  of  complainants,  though  the  legal  title,  for  certain  considerations  not  neces- 
sary to  be  here  mentioned,  was  taken  in  the  name  of  said  committee. 

Complainants,  as  the  equitable  and  real  purchaser,  took  possession  of  said  road,, 
its  property,  rights,  franchises  and  privileges,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1879. 

Ever  since  complainants  took  possession  of  it  under  their  purchase,  they  have 
been  operating  said  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Railroad  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  and  the  ''charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance 
of  persons,  goods,  merchandise  and  produce"  over  said  Edgefield  &  Kentucky 
Railroad,  is  now  and  has  been  for  ma^y  years  past,  far  below  the  maximum  rates- 
established  by  the  charter  of  the  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Railroad  Company. 

Said  railroad  company,  together  with  roads  owned  by  complainants  in  Kentucky,. 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  form  a  through  line  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 

XII. 

On  January  23, 1852,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  paased  an  act  to  charter 
the  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Railroad  Company.  The  first  section  of  said  act  is  aa 
follows: 
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''That  a  body  politic  and  corporate  Is  hereby  const! toted  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Railroad  Company,  for  the  pnrpose  of  constructing  a 
railroad  from  Nashville,  by  way  of  Franklin,  to  the  line  between  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
said  company  shall  have  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  liabilities  and  restrictions  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the  charter  of  the 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company,  and  all  the  various  amendments,  etc., 
thereto.''    (See  Acts  of  1851-2,  p.  93,  sec.  1.) 

Said  company  were  duly  organized  under  said  charter,  and  constructed  a  railroad 
from  Nashville  to  Columbia,  with  a  branch  from  Colombia  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.    Said  road  was  completed  on  the day  of ,  1869. 

XIII. 

On  November  30, 1853,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Central  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  fifteenth  section  of  said  act  is  as  follows : 

**  That  a  body  corporate  and  politic  is  hereby  incorporated  and  constituted  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Central  Southern  Railroad  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama 
Bailroad  at  Colum'bia,  in  Maury  county,  by  way, of  Pulaski,  in  Giles  county,  to  the 
Alabama  line  in  the  direction  of  Athens  and  Decatur,  Alabama,  to  connect  with 
any  railroad  that  may  be  constructed  from  Decatur,  Alabama,  to  said  State  line,  in 
the  direction  of  Pulaski,  and  the  said  company  shall  have  all  the  powers  and 
privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  liabilities  prescribed  in  the 
charter  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  in  the  various  amendments 
thereunto,  except  as  hereinafter  prescribed ;  provided  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  State  to  said  road." 

The  exceptions  referred  to  do  not  relate  to  the  matters  involved  in  this  bill.  (See 
Acts  of  Tennessee  of  1853-4,  p.  23,  sec.  15.) 

Said  company  were  duly  organized  under  said  charter,  and  constructed  their 
road  from  Columbia,  Tennessee,  to  the  line  between  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.    Said  road  was  completed  November  20,  1860. 

On  April  19, 1866,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act,  of  which 
the  fifth  section  is  as  follows: 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  and  consolidating  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Central  Southern  Railroad  Company  into  one,  the 
directors  of  said  companies  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  thereof,  and  to  adopt  all  necessary  and  proper  measures,  agreements  and  obli- 
gations to  effect  the  same ;  provided  said  terms  of  consolidation  when  perfected  by 
the  directors  of  said  companies  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  stockholders  of 
said  companies,  and  if  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders,  the  same  shalj 
be  binding  upon  said  companies,  and  that  thereafter  and  upon  official  report  thereof 
to  the  presidents  of  the  respective  companies  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  said 
consolidated  and  united  companies  shall  be  known  and  styled  as  the  Nashville  & 
Decatur  Railroad  Company,  by  which  name  it  shall  sue  and  be  sued,  and  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restric- 
tions of  *  body  corporate." 

The  sixth  section  is  as  follows : 
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''That  the  said  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad  shall,  for  its  government,  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  liabili- 
ties conferred  and  imposed  upon  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company; 
provided,  that  no  State  aid  is  intended  to  be  extended  to  said  Nashville  &  Decatur 
Railroad ;  provided  further,  that  no  new  liability  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  in- 
tended to  be  imposed  hereby  upon  said  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Central  Southern  Railroad  Company." 

The  seventh  section  is  as  follows : 

''That  the  directors  of  said  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Railroad  Company,  in  matur- 
ing the  terms  of  consolidation  hereinbefore  provided,  may  adopt  such  by-law^,  rules 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Tennessee  and  the  United  States, 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  the  successful  operation  and  management  of  said 
consolidated  company,  and  may  provide  in  said  terms  for  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  indebtedness  so  as  to  bind  said  consolidated  company  therefor ;  provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  alter  or  affect  the  lien  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  for  aid  heretofore,  extended  to  said  companies,  but  the  same  shall'  be  ex- 
tended and  held  as  a  liability  against  said  consolidated  company." 

The  eighth  section  is  as  follows : 

"That  an  election  shall  be  held  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama 
Railroad  and  the  Central  Southern  Railroad  jointly  on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
next,  at  the  town  of  Pulaski,  in  Giles  county,  for  directors  for  said  roads  thus  com- 
bined, who  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  pro?ided  for  the  Tennes- 
see <&  Alabama  Railroad  in  its  charter,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified." 

The  ninth  section  is  as  follows : 

"That  the  Tennessee  A  Alabama  Railroad  and  the  Central  Southern  Railroad 
thufc  consolidated  may,  through  their  directors  thus  elected,  be  consolidated  with 
the  Alabama  &  Tenneseee  Central  Railroad  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  them  and  approved  by  the  stockholders  of  said  roads,  to  be  thereafter 
known  as  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad— such  terms  not  to  be  in  conflict  in 
any  wise  with  those  herein  contained,  but  may  be  supplemental  or  in  addition 
thereto,  provided  the  consolidation  herein  provided  for  be  approved  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  heretofore  or  hereafter  passed.  And  said  rail- 
roads thus  consolidated  may,  by  their  stockholders  regularly  convened,  upon  thirty 
days'  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  Nashville  and  Huntsville  elect  directors  to  serve 
them  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected." 

The  tenth  section  is  as  follows : 

"That  the  capital  stock  of  said  united  companies  shall  be  the  aggregate  amount 

of  their  respective  charters  with  the  addition  thereto  of  $ ,  and  that 

this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage."  (See  Acts  of  1866-6, 
pp.  219, 220. 

The  consolidation  provided  for  by  said  statute  was  approved  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama.  The  terms  of  the  consolidation  were  by  appropriate 
action  referred  to  aa  executive  committee,  which  committee  embodied  their  sugges- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  which  was  as  follows : 
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"  Resolved,  That  under  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Executive  Committee  by 
the  respective  stockholders  of  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama,  Central  Southern,  Ten- 
nessee &  Alabama  Central  Railroad  Companies,  the  Committee  have  agreed  that 
the  capital  stock  df' each  company  shall  represent  the  value  of  its  road,  and  that 
therefore  each  of  the  companies  herein  mentioned  shall  surrender  to  the  Nashville 
^  Decatur  Railroad  Company  all  of  its  rights,  franchises  and  property;  the  Nash- 
ville &  Decatur  Railroad  Company  assuming  to  pay  all  debts  owing  by  the  several 
•companies,  and  being  hereby  especially  pledged  to  protect  all  persons  who  have 
made  themselves  individually  liable  for  the  debts  of  any  of  the  several  companies, 
and  that  the  stockholders  of  each  company  shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  credit 
for  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad  Company  that 
they  own  in  any  of  the  several  companies;  these  constituting  and  comprising  the 
whole  basis  of  settlement.'' 

On  November  21, 1866,  at  a  convention  of  stockholders  of  the  Tennessee  &  Ala- 
bama, the  Central  Southern,  and  ^he  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Central  Railroad  Compa- 
nies, the  resolution  aforesaid  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  convention,  and  the 
three  roads  were  '*  declared  to  be  united  and  consolidated  under  the  style  of  the 
Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad." 

On  March  8, 1867,  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act, 
the  first  section  of  which  is  as  follows : 

''  That  the  consolidation  aforesaid  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  as  fully  confirmed 
in  all  respects  as  if  the  convention  had  been  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1866, 
And  that  the  said  consolidation  and  all  acts  of  said  convention  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  declared  valid."  / 

Section  4  is  as  follows : 

"  That  a  majority  ot  the  said  Board  of  Directors  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  au- 
thoriled  to  issue  not  exceeding  $500,000  of  preferred  stock  in  said  consolidated 
company,  or  to  issue  income  bonds  of  said  company  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500,000,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  they  may 
•elect ;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  invalidate  the 
lien  or  priority  of  the  State  against  said  railroads  hereby  consolidated."  See  Acts 
of  1866-7,  pp.  157-8. 

The  r!ode  of  Tennessee  provides  that  the  several  railroad  companies  may  lease 
any  other  railroad  connected  therewith,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
he  agreed  upon  between  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  contracting  companies, 
but  that  all  railroad  companies  availing  themselves  of  this  provision  *' shall  be 
libble  to  all  the  liens  in  favor  of  the  State,  and  to  all  liabilities  imposed  by  their 
•charters  or  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  company 
making  the  lease  would  have  been  had  no  l«»ase  been  made." '  See  Code  of  Tennes- 
see, sec8.1424-5. 

On  May  4,  1871,  the  said  Nashville  A  Decatur  Railroad  Company  leased  their 
road,  together  with  all  of  its  franchises  and  privileges,  to  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
Tille  Railroad  Company,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years;  the  rental  reserved  by  said 
lease  was  that  the  lessee  agreed  to  pay  all  the  debts  and  lial)|lities  of  the  lessors, 
in  which  was  included  their  bonded  debt  and  their  floating  debt,  both  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate  $2,450,000,  and  to  pay  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
open  the  lessor's  capital  stock,  amounting  to  $1,512,184.  A  copy  of  said  lease  is 
herewith  filed. 
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Ever  since  complainantB  took  posseBMon  of  it  under  said  lease,  they  have  been 
operating  said  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad,  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Louis- 
ville <&  Nashville  Railroad,  and  the  "charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  of 
persons,  goods,  merchandise  and  produce"  over  said  Naj^hville  &  Decatur  Rail- 
road is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years  past,  far  below  the  maximum  ratese 
stablished  by  the  charters  of  the  original  companies  united  together  under  the 
coni^Iidated  name  of  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad  Company. 

Said  railroad,  together  with  other  roads  owned  by  complainants,  or  in  which 
complainants  are  interested,  form  a  through  line  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  io 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

XIV. 

When  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  and  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  Com- 
panies were  chartered,  the  State  of  Tennessee  occupied  an  interior  position,  with  no 
outlets  to  the  markets  of  the  world  except  those  furnished  by  her  navigable  rivers  ; 
her  people,  who  were  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  had  but  little  surplu» 
capital,  and  the  only  means  of  developing  a  system  of  internal  improvements  waa 
by  invitation  of  foreign  capital  to  the  State.  It  was  foreseen  that  in  such  a  sparsely 
settled  country  it  would  be  many  years  after  the  completion  of  the  roads  before  they 
could  be  expected  to  be  remunerative,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  sections  above  quoted  were  inserted  in 
the  charters  of  said  companies,  prescribing^ttiaximum  rates  of  charges  for  trans- 
portation up  to  which  the  companies  were  allowed  to  charge. 

Said  companies  were  among  the  first  railroad  companies  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  Their  charters  were  carefully  and  elaborately  drawn,  containing  not 
less  than  forty  sections.  Afterwards,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  very  liberal  State 
aid  offered  by  the  internal  improvement  system  of  Tennessee,  embodied  in  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  passed  February  11,  1852,  heretofore  referred  to,  a  great 
number  of  railroad  companies  were  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  save  repetition,  the  Charter  of  the  Nashville  <&  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  Company, 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  as  models,  and  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  railroad  companies  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  subsequent  to  1 845> 
and  1846  were  invested  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  one  or  the 
other  of  said  companies. 

It  was  always  understood  by  all  of  the  departments  of  the  government  of  the 
State. of  Tennessee,  that  t&e  vesting  of  one  company  with  the  rights,  powers  and 
privileges  of  another,  conferred  upon  the  former  the  right  to  charge  and  receive  the 
same  tolls  and  rates  ^f  transportation  of  persons  and  property  as  were  authorized  by 
the  charter  of  the  latter,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  State  of  Tennessee 
prior  to  1883  to  reduce  the  maximum  rates  established  by  the  charters  above  re- 
ferred to. 

If  the  State  of  Tennessee  had  ever  intimated  that  it  even  claimed  the  right  to  re- 
dace  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  charters  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  and  Nash- 
ville &  Decatur  RaHroad  Companies,  neither  of  them  could  possibly  have  raised 
the  money  with  which  its  bonds  were  bought,  which  were  paid  to  the  State  in  ex- 
tinguishment of  its  debt  against  them. 

Complainants  would  not  have  consolidated  the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Company  into 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  the  complainants  liable 
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for  all  the  debts  of  that  companj.  If  the  State  had  claimed  the  right  to  reduce 
the  maxima m  rates  of  the  Edgefield  <&  Kentucky  and  Memphis,  Clarksville  &  Lou- 
iaville  Railroad  oompanief*,  neither  of  their  roads  could  possibly  have  been  sold 
for  one-sixth  of  what  they  brought  at  the  sales  made  at  the  instance  of  the  State 
under  the  decrees  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Nashville,  above  referred  to.  Th^ 
State,  however,  waited  until  it  had  induced  complainants  and  others  to  advance 
millions  of  dollars  to  enable  said  companies  to  pay  off  their  debts  to  the  State,  or 
to  purchase  the  roads  at  sales  made  by  the  State,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  she  assumed  the  right  to  reduce  the  maximum  rates  established  by  the 
charters,  and  to  so  regulate  them  as  to  greatly  impair,  if  not  abeolately  destroy,  the 
▼alue  of  the  roads. 

On  the  4th  day  of  January,  1883,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It  was  known  and  labeled  House  bill  No.  8, 
and  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation  of  railroads  in  this  State  so  as 
to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  trans- 
portation of  pafisengers,  freights  and  cars,  and  to  punish  any  railroad  company, 
corporation  or  other  person  or  persons  running  or  operating  any  railroad  in  this 
State,  for  making  such  unjust  discrimination,  or  charging  more  than  just  and  reas- 
Bonable  rates." 

It  contained  twelve  sections,  and  a  true  copy  of  it  is  here  filed,  marked  exhibit 
''A,"  and  prayed  to  be  taken  as  part  hereof,  but  it  need  not  be  copied  unless  called 
for.  It  passed  the  House  on  its  third  reading  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1883,  and 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

On  the  8th  day  of  February,  1883,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  said 
General  Assembly.  It  was  labeled  Senate  bill  No.  178,  but  was  known  as  the  Ed- 
mundson  bill,  and  was  entitled  "A  bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  railroad  companies  and  persons  operating  railroads  in  this  State;  to  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  upon  railroads  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  pun- 
ishment for  the  same ;  and  to  appoint  a  railroad  commission." 

It  contained  thirty  sections,  and  a  true  copy  of  it  is  here  filed,  marked  exhibit 
**  B,"  and  prayed  to  be  taken  as  part  hereof,  but  it  need  not  be  copied  unless 
called  for. 

When  House  bill  No.  8  was  under  consideration  upon  its  third  reading  in  the 
Senate,  the  Seiiate  struck  out  all  of  it  except  the  caption,  and  inserted  the  Senate 
bill  No.  178,  or  "Edmundson's  bill,''  as  an  amendment,  and  in  that  shape  the  bill 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  other  words,  the  Senate  rejected 
every  word  of  House  bill  No.  8,  except  the  phrase,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  and  then  tacked  on  to  that  phrase  a  so-called 
amendment,  a  bill  which  had  originated  in  their  own  body,  and  which  materially 
differed  from  the  bill  in  place  of  which  it  was  substituted.  When  the  bill  returned 
to  the  House  the  so-called  Senate  amendment  was  read  but  one  time,  and  it  was 
moved  that  the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  and  upon  a  call  of  the  pre- 
Tious  question  being  sustained,  the  question  recurred  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
when  there  were  only  fifty -seven  votes  in  favor  and  six  votes  against  it. 

The  bill  therefore  failed  to  receive  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  to 
which  the  House  was  entitled  under  the  Constitution.  Several  members  entered 
upon  the  journal  their  reasons  for  voting  in  favor  of  the  Senate  substitute,  stating 
that  while  it  was  not  as  stringent  and  proscriptive  against  the  railroads  as  the  orig- 
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insl  House  bill  Np.  8,  they  were  willing  to  vote  for  it  rather  than  have  no  legisla- 
tion at  all  at  thai  Bession,  and  with  the  hope,  as  expressed  bj  two  members  of  the 
House,  that  'Mt  maj  lead  to  further  and  more  effective  legislation  hereafter,  and 
that  the  people  of  Tennessee  will  yet  succeed  in  their  gigantic  struggle  with  the 
rail^ad  cormorants  in  interposing  the  strong  arms  of  the  law  between  them  and 
their  grievances." 

The  fact  that  the  so-called  Senate  amendment  was  substantiallj  and  radically 
different  from  the  original  House  bill  No.  8  was  conceded  by  every  one. 

The  Constitution  of  Tennessee  provides,  Art.  II.,  sec.  18,  that  "  no  bill  shall  be- 
come a  law  until  it  shall  have  been  read  and  passed  on  three  different  days  in  each 
house,  and  shall  have  received  on  its  final  passage  in  each  house  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  to  which  that  house  shall  be  entitled  under  this  Con. 
etitution,  and.  shall  have  been  signed  by  the  respective  Speakers  in  open  session." 

Section  17  of  the  same  article  provides  that  "bills  may  originate  in  either  house, 
but  may  be  amended,  altered  or  rejected  by  the  other." 

CompUinants  insist  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  was  in  no  proper  sense  an  alter-  * 
ation  or  amendment  of  House  bill  No.  8,  but  was  in  fact  a  rejection  thereof.  That 
the  bill,  as  sent  back  to  the  House,  was,  in  subssance  and  effect,  a  bill  which  had 
originated  in  the  Senate,  and  that  it  could  not  become  the  law  until  it  had  been 
read  and  passed  on  three  different  days  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  whereas 
the  journals  of  that  house  show  that  the  bill  as  returned  from  the  Senate  was  read 
but  once. 

Section  19  of  the  same  article  provides  that  "  after  a  bill  has  been  rejected,  nobiU 
containing  the  same  substance  shall  be  passed  at  the  same  session."  As  shown 
above,  when  the  question  recurred  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  failed  for  want  of 
a  constitutional  majority,  and  yet  afterwards  on  the  same  day  the  bill  was  again 
called  up  and  the  so-called  Senate  amendment  concurred  in. 

Section  21  of  the  same  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  "  that  the  ayes  and 
noes  shall  be  taken  in  each  house  upon  the  final  passage  of  every  bill  of  a  general 
character;"  and  yet,  when  the  so-called  Senate  amendment  was  concurred  in,  the 
ayes  and  noes  were  not  taken  in  the  House.  On  the  contrary,  the  clever  trick  was 
resorted  to  of  calling  up  the  bill  by  its  number  and  passing  it  through  in  the  last 
hours  of  an  expiring  session,  without  stating  even  its  title,  and  without  giving  the 
slightest  intimation  to  the  members  that  such  an  important  measure  was  being  hur- 
ried through  under  the  simple  designation  of  "  House  bill  No.  8."  There  were  824 
House  bills  introduced  at  that  session,  and  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  mem- 
bers to  recollect  the  purport  of  each  bill  by  its  number. 

Article  II.,  section  18,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  bill  shall  become  a 
law  until  it  shall  have  been  signed  by  the  respective  Speakers  in  open  session;  and 
section  21  of  the  same  article  provides  that  the  ayes  and  noes  of  the  members  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  five  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  announced  that  he  had  signed  House  bill  No  8,  when 
the  roll  call  showed  no  quorum  present,  and  six  members  of  the  House  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  House  should  not  receive  the  message  of  the  Speaker  announcing  the 
flignature  of  the  same,  unless  there  was  a  House,  which  meant  a  quorum,  and  de- 
manded the  ayes  and  noes  upon  the  same,  and  they  were  refused,  contrary  to  Art. 
II.,  sec.  21,  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted,  and  said  members  entered  their  pro- 
test to  that  effect  upon  the  journal  of  the  House. 
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Complainants  inaist  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  said  House  bill  No.  8  wa» 
never  passed  bj  the  General  Assemblj  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  mode  re- 
quired by  the  Constitation  of  that  State,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  law  of  the  land. 
Said  bill  was,  however,  approved  by  the  Governor  March  30, 1883,  and  is  printed 
in  the  pamphlet  acts  of  1883,  as  chapter  cxcix. 

The  title  of  said  act  is  as  follows :  "A  bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  railroad  companies  and  persons  operating  railroads  in  this  State ; 
to  prevent  discrimination  upon  railroads  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  pun- 
ishment for  the  same ;  and  to  appoint  a  railroad  commission." 

Article  IL,  section  17,  of  the  Constitution  of  T^nessee  provides  that  "no  bill 
ahsll  become  a  law  which  embraces  more  than  one  subject,  that  subject  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  title."  The  first  section  of  the  act  defines  what  shall  be  extortion ; 
the  second  sectioi)  provides  that  a  certain  penalty  may  be  recoveied  from  any  per- 
son or  corporation  guilty  of  extortion  as  defined  in  the  act ;  and  yet  the  subject  of 
extortion  is  not  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  act. 

Article  II.,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee  provides  that  "  the  Legis- 
lature shall  have  no  power  to  suspend  any  general  law  for  the  benefit  of  any  partic- 
ular individual  or  individuals,  nor"  to  pass  any  law  granting  to  any  individual  or 
individuals,  rights,  privileges,  immunities  or  exemptions  other  than  such  as  may 
be  by  the  same  law  extended  to  any  member  of  the  community  who  may  be  able  to 
bring  himself  within  the  provisions  of  such  law." 

The  act  approved  March  30,  1883,  while  it  regulates  the  business  of  all  persons 
and  corporations  who  use  railroads  as  a  means  of  transporting  freight  and  passen- 
gers, and  while  it  subjects  such  persons  or  corporations  to  heavy  penalties  for  ex- 
tortion and  discrimination,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  other  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business  of  transporting  freight  and  passengers,  but  who 
use  boats,  wagons  or  other  vehicles  as  their  means  of  conducting  their  business. 
The  act  is  virtually  suspended  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  they  are  practi- 
cally granted  an  immunity  or  exemption  from  its  operation. 

As  such  persons  are  not  subjected  to  the  heavy  penalties  denounced  by  the  act, 
they  are  left  free  to  discriminate  as  they  please,  and  in  that  way  at  competitive 
points  they  can  and  will  deprive  complainants  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  busi- 
ness. Complainants  insist,  therefore,  that  said  act  is  partial  to  complainant's  rivals 
in  the  transportation  business,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Section  2  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

"Beit  further  enaeUdy  That  the  party  injured  may  recover  of  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration guilty  of  extortion  as  defined  in  this  act,  ten  times  the  amount  of  damages 
sustained  by  the  overcharge  or  unjust  discrimination,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a 
reasonable  fee  for  the  counsel  prosecuting  the  case,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  amount,  in  any  county  where  the  person  or  corporation  operating  the  rail- 
road does  business;  but  if  it  appears  that  the  service  in  which  the  extortion  was 
committed  was  done  at  rates  or  upon  terms  previously  approved  by  the  railroad 
<K>mmiB8ion  hereinafter  established,  only  actual  damages  and  no  attorney's  fees  shall 
be  recovered." 

Complainants  submit  that  to  allow  the  injured  party  to  recover  ten  times  as 
much  as  he  was  really  damaged  is  simply  taking  nine  times  the  amount  of  actual 
damage  from  one  private  citizen  and  giving  it  to  another,  and  violates  the  Consti- 
totion  of  Tennessee,  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  private  property,  even  for  pub- 
lic use,  without  just  compensation. 
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The  act  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  railroad  comiuiBsioDera,  who 
are  carefully  to  coDsider  and  revise  all  tariffs  for  charges  of  transportation  of  any 
person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  that  State,  and  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  any  such  charge  is  more  than  just  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  service  for  which  it  is  made,  or  if  any  such  charges  amount  to  un- 
just and  unreasonable  discrimination  against  any  person,  locality  or  corporation, 
the  commission  shall  notify  the  person  or  corporation  of  the  changes  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  charges  to  just  and  reasonable  compensation  and  to  avoid  unjust 
and  unreasonable  discrimination,  and  in  case  such  change  shall  not  be  made,  or  if 
any  change  subsequently  made  shall  not  conform  thereto,  said  corporation  shall  be 
held  prima  facte  guilty  of  extortion.  In  other  words,  the  commissioners  may  arbi- 
trarily order  complainants  to  transport  certain  freight  or  passengers  at  certain 
rates,  and  if  complainants  decline  to  do  so,  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  suits  by  each 
and  every  individual  injured,  to  recover  ten  times  the  actual  damage  done,  and  also 
to  as  many  suits  in  behalf  of  the  State  to  recover  penalties  of  not  less  than  $300  nor 
more  than  $1,000.  All  of  such  suits  are  to  be  tried  before  juries,  whom  the  court 
will  judicially  know  are  generally  prejudiced  against  railroad  companies,  and  in 
chose  suits  the  presumption  of  innocence  which  applies  to  every  other  defendant  in 
the  State  is  taken  away  from  the  companies,  and  they  are  to  go  through  the  farce 
of  a  trial,  in  which  they  are  virtually  condemned  before  they  are  arraigned.  No 
other  person  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  subject  to  any  such  disadvantage  In  any 
legal  proceeding  in  which  he  may  find  it  necessary  t(f  defend  his  rights.  The  act^ 
therefore,  is  not  only  partial  in  its  operation,  but  it  practically  closes  the  courts  to 
railroad  companies,  by  forcing  them  to  submit  to  any  demands  the  commissioners 
may  make  rather  than  incur  the  extraordinary  hazard  of  defending  a  suit  under 
the  oppressive  conditions  imposed  by  the  act. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  to  be  shown  upon  argument,  complainants  iosist 
that  said  act  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Complainants  are  advised  that  said  act^  approved  March  30,  1883,  not  only  vio- 
lates the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  also  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Complainants  have  shown  that  they  have  legally  acquired  all  the  property, 
rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of  the  Memphis  &  Ohio,  Memphis,  Clarksville  & 
Louisville,  and  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Railroad  Companies,  and  that  as  lesseee, 
they  are  entitled,  during  the  term  of  their  lease,  to  operate  the  Nashville  &  Decatur 
Railroad,  and  to  use  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchif^es  of  that  com- 
pany, and  of  the  original  companies  united  or  consolidated  under  that  name. 

Complainants  have  also  shown  that  all  of  said  companies  were  by  their  charters 
granted  all  th^  rights,  powers,  privileges  and  franchises  which  were  granted  by  the 
charter  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company,  and  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion of  that  charter  has  been  quoted  above. 

While  it  is  conceded  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  to  the  contrary,  the 
State  of  Tennessee  might  regulate  the  rates  of  railroads  within  her  borders,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  internal  commerce  of  that  State,  yet  it  was  within  the  power  of 
complainants  and  of  the  above  mentioned  companies,  to  whof^e  property,  rights, 
privileges  and  franchises  complainants  have  succeeded,  to  call  upon  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  as  they  did  when  their  charters  or  right  of  way  were  granted,  to  fix  per- 
manently a  limit  of  maximum  charges,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  charters  or 
grant  of  right  of  way.    If  the  State  had  n^fused  to  do  it,  said  companies  could  and 
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would  have  abetained  from  bailding  said  roads.  But,  as  the  State  did  agree  with 
<x>mplaiDant0  and  with  said  other  companies  to  fix  permanently  a  limit  of  maxi- 
mum charges,  and  did  make  them  a  part  of  said  charters  and  grant  of  right  of  way^ 
thej  present  contracts  secure  against  subsequent  legislative  interference. .  In  other 
words,  when  the  State  agreed  that  complainants  and  said  other  companies  might 
charge  up  to  a  certain  maximum  limit,  it  was  in  effect  an  agreement  upon  the  part 
of  the  State  that  such  maximum  rates  should  be  regarded  as  reasonable,  and  that 
no  charges  below  that  maximum  should  thereafter,  so  far  as  those  companies  were 
concerned,  be  regarded  as  extortionate  or  unreasonable. 

If  the  Tennessee  Legislature  of  188«^  had  the  power  to  declare  what  should  be  re- 
garded as  reasonable  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  by  railroads,  surely  the  Legis- 
latures of  1845-6  and  1851-2  had  the  same  power.  And  if  these  Legislatures  had 
the  power  to  declare  and  sgree  what  should  be  reasonable  rates  for  two  ytears,  they 
had  the  right  to  declare  and  agree  what  should  be  reasonable  rates  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  charters  referred  to.  (Complainants  will  now  show  that  said  act,  ap- 
proved March  80,  1883,  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  contained  in  said 
charters  and  grant  of  right  of  way,  by  placing  it  within  the  power  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners  appointed  thereunder,  to  reduce  complainant's  charges  far  below  the 
maximum  limits  fixed  by  said  charters  and  grant  of  right  of  way.  Unless  com- 
plainants  submit  thereto  they  will  be  subjected  to  innumerable  suits,  in  each  of 
which  they  may  be  made  liable  for  ten  times  the  damage  actually  done  by  them. 

The  Qovernor  of  Tennes^iee  has  appointed  the  defendants,  Savage,  Gordon  and 
Tarley,as  "The  Bailroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,^'  under  the  11th 
section  ol  said  act,  approved  March  30,  1883,  and  they  have  entered  upon  the  active 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  said  act.  Complainants  are  informed,  believe 
and  so  charge,  that  said  defendants  have  prepared  and  printed  a  "  basis  by  which 
to  revise  the  tariffs  of  the  various  railroads  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  and  they  have 
notified  complainants  that  on  December  13, 1883,  at  Nashville,  they  will  proceed  to 
levise  complainant's  tariff  ^since  writing  the  above  the  complainant's  Vice-Presi- 
dent having  requested  an  extension  of  time  to  enable  him  to  go  to  New  York  on 
important,  ui^nt  busiuess,  the  Secretary,  who  is  also  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,  replied  that  unless  the  other  two  members  decide  to  the  contrary,  a 
continuance  will  be  granted  to  December  18,  when  the  commission  will  proceed  to 
revise  complainant's  tariff),  and  they  will  certainly  do  so  unless  restrained  by  this 
Honorable  Court. 

Complainants  are  informed  and  so  charged  that  in  the  basis  already  prepared  by 
defendants,  they  have  classified  freights  and  fixed  certain  maximum  rates  per  100 
pounds,  per  barrel,  per  ton,  and  per  car  load,  for  distances  of  five  miles  and  less, 
from  five  to  ten  miles,  ten  to  twenty,  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  etc.,  up  to  six  hundred 
miles. 

The  maximum  rates  propotied  to  be  allowed  by  said  basis  are  in  most  instances 
below  the  maximum  rates  which  the  State  of  Tennessee  agreed  might  be  charged 
apon  the  roads  now  owned  or  leased  by  complainants  referred  to  above,  and  complain- 
ants charge  that  said  defendants  intend  on  December  13  or  18, 18K3,  unless  restrained 
by  this  Honorable  Court,  to  conform  substantially  to  said  basin,  and  to  reduce  most 
if  not  all  complainant's  rates  below  the  maximum  rates  which  complainants  have 
the  right  to  charge,  and  materially  below  the  tariff  rates  which  complainants  now 
charge,  which  are  already  below  the  contract  maximum. 

The  tariff  ratea  now  charged  by  complainants  are  not  only  below  the  contract 
maximum,  but  they  are,  in  fact  and  truth,  just  and  reasonable,  there  is  no  unjust 
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OT  unlawfdl  discrimination  in  them,  and  they  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  -  The  coontrj  tributary  to  complainant's  system  of  roads  has  been  fostered 
and  developed  by  every  means  in  complainant's  power.  To-day  it  enjoys  a  com* 
mercial  a;id  industrial  prosperity  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  Union,  and  com- 
plainants can  truthfully  say  without  vanity  that  this  prosperity  is  largely  due  to 
the  liberal  aid  and  encouragement  which  complainants  have  given  to  manufac- 
turing, mining  and  other  industrial  enterprises  along  the  line  of  the  road.  The 
rates  charged  by  complainants  are  so  low  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  their 
stockholders  one  cent  of  dividends  for  nearly  two  years  past,  and  it  has  been  only 
by  the  mo<«t  rigid  economy  that  they  have  been  able  to  meet  the  interest  on  their 
bonded  debt.  If  complainants  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  reduction  in  rates  which 
defendants  will  order,  complainants  will  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  they  will  be  placed  in  serious  danger  of  being  unable  to  meet  their 
just  liabilities.  If  complainants  refuse  to  submit  to  the  threatened  reduction,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  suits  in  the  twenty  differ- 
ent counties  of  Tennessee  through  which  their  roads  run. 

Complainants  submit  that  said  act,  approved  March  30,  1883,  violates  not  only 
Article  I.,  section  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  ordains  that 
no  State  shall  pass  any  law  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  it  also 
violates  section  8  of  said  article,  which  ordains  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  As  shown 
above,  the  roads  owned  or  leased  by  complainants  in  Tennessee  are  operated  in  con- 
nection with  roads  in  other  States,  and  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  from  places  in  foreign  countries  and  other  States  to 
places  in  Tennessee,  and  from  places  in  that  State  to  places  in  foreign  countries  and 
,  other  States,  and  from  from  places  in  foreign  countries  and  other  States  through 
and  across  that  State  to  places  in  foreign  countries  and  other  States. 

In  a  word,  all  of  said  roads  are  constantly  and  extensively  engaged  in  "com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.''  It  is  true  that  said 
roads  are  also  engaged  to  some  extent  in  commerce  between  different  points  wholly 
within  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  such  commerce  bears  an  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  the  foreign  and  inter-State  transportation  done  by  complainants  over  said 
roads. 

The  said  act  approved  March  30,  1883,  by  its  terms  seems  to  apply  as  well  to 
tariffs  of  charges  for  transportation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States  as  to  tariffs  of  charges  for  transportation  between  different  points 
wholly  within  the  State  of  Tennessee.  As  the  basis  prepared  by  defendants  upon 
which  to  revise  the  tariff  of  the  various  railroads  in  said  State  suggests  certain  rates 
for  distances  from  590  to  600  miles,  and  as  there  is  no  line  of  railroad  which  has 
600  miles  of  track  in  Tennessee,  complainants  believe  and  so  charge  that  de- 
fendants intend  in  their  threatened  revision  of  complainant's  tariff  to  fix  or 
limit  complainant's  charges  for  transportation  from  places  in  Tennessee  to  places 
in  foreign  countries  and  in  other  States,  and  from  points  in  foreign  countries 
and  other  States  to  points  in  or  beyond  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Complainants  farther  show  that  they  own,  lease  or  have  a  majority  of  stock 
in  asystem  of  roads  extending  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  via  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana. Another  line  of  complainant's  road  extends  from  East  St.  Louis,  Illi- 
nois, via  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  and  still  another  line  of 
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of  their  road  extends  from  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  to  Memphis,  Tennessee.    All 
of  those  cities  except  Bowling  Green  are  important  commercial  centers.    They  are 
principally  engaged  in  collecting  together  and  distributing  or  exporting  the  various 
products,  agricultural,  mineral  and  mechanical,  of  the  Mississippi  valley.    Neither 
of  those  cities  relies  for  its  commerce  upon  the  products  of  its  own  State.    All  of 
them  reach  out  into  other  States  for  business,  and  the  free  and  enlightened  compe- 
tition which  has  existed  between  them  has  quickened  the  enterprise  of  all  of  them. 
Each  one  of  them  is  reached  by  railroads  and  water  routes,  which  are  in  acAve  com- 
petition with  complainants,   and  many  of  them  are  reached  by  several  other  rail- 
roads, which  are  in  competition,  not  only  with  complainants,  but  also  with  each 
other.    This  competition  has  reduced  the  rates  of  transportation  to  and  from  said 
cities  below  the  rates  which  obtain  in  Europe  for  corresponding  service ;  below  the 
rates  which  most  of  the  railroad  companies  are  authorized  to  charge  by  their  char- 
ters ;  and,  as  stated  above,  it  has  reduced  complainant's  rates  so  low  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend  for  nearly  two  years  past.    There  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton  raised  in  Tennessee,  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  which  is  consumed 
in  that  State.    It  is  collected  at  points  like  Nashville,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  thence  forwarded  to  the  mills  in  New  En- 
gland, or  exported  to   Europe  via   New  Orleans  or  the  Eastern  cities.     From  the- 
time  it  leaves  the  gin  in   Tennessee  it  becomes  *^  a  commodity  destined  for  other 
States  and  for  foreign  countries,"  and  "has  begun  to  move  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  one  State  to  another."    The  competition  between   the  various  cities  named 
above  and  between  the  various  transportation  routes  operating  in  or  across  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  has  not  only  reduced  the  rates  on  cotton  to  those  cities  to  a  point  be- 
low what  is  reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier,  but  in  order  to  maintain  a  fair 
balance  of  power  and  trade  between  those  cities,  certain  relative  rates  obtain  be- 
tween them  so  equitably  adjusted  as  to  enable  one  of  them  to  compete  with  the 
other,  and  in  order  to  maintain  that  equilibrium,  if  a  reduction  is  made  in  favor  of 
any  one  of  them  it  will  secure  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  competitive  commerce 
unless  corresponding  reductions  are  at  the  same  time  made  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
other  cities.    The  defendants,   well  knowing  that  the  rates  which  now  obtain  on 
cotton  from  points  in  West  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans  are  as  low  as  the  actual  cost 
of  service  will  permit,  have  requested  oomplainants  and  the  other  railroad  compa- 
nies operating  roads  in  West  Tennessee,  to  reduce  the  rates  which  at  present  obtain 
on  cotton  between  points  in  West  Tennessee  and  Memphis.   If  this  request  is  granted, 
the  rates  which  now  obtain  from  these  points  to  New  Orleans  must  also  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  most  of  the  cotton  raised  in    West  Tennessee  will  go  to 
Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  will  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  compete  with 
Memphis  in  that  commerce.    And  as  the  New  Orleans  rates  are  now  as  low  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  carriers  to  make  them  without  operating  at  a  positive  loss,  the  effect 
will  be  to  give  Memphis  a  monopoly  of  most  of  the  cotton  raised  in  West  Tennes- 
see.    If  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Tennessee  may   thus  favor  a  city  of  their 
own  State,  so  may  the  commissioners  of  other  States  favor  their  cities.    Each  State 
will  monopolize  the  commerce  in  all  articles  produced  within  its  limits,  notwith- 
standing many  of  such  articles  may  have  been  produced  or  raised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shipping  them  to  other  States,  or  of  exporting  them  to  foreign  countries. 
Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  Tennessee  to  regulate  the  rates  of  transportation 
between  different  points  in  her  own  territory,  upon  articles  intended  to  be  used  or 
GODBumed  within  her  own  borders,  yet  she  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  rates  even 
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betweem  different  points  in  her  own  territory  upon  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  com- 
modities which  are  originally  destined  for  other  States,  and  which,  when  thej  begin 
to  move  at  all,  move  not  as  a  local  article,  but  as  an  article  of  trade  from  one  State 
to  another  State,  or  to  foreign  countries. 

The  premises  considered,  complainants  pray  that  the  said  John  H.  Savage,  G^. 
W.  Gordon  and  John  A.  Turley  be  made  defendants  hereto,  and  be  required  by  sub* 
poena  to  appear  and  answer  this  bill  according  to  the  courae  of  this  Honorable 
Court,  and  for  that  purpose  may  the  writ  of  stibpcena  issue,  etc.,  commanding,  etc. 

That  it  be  decreed  and  declared  that  said  act  of  the  L^slature  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
proved March  30, 1883,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  was  not  passed  in  tlie  mode 
required  by  the  (Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  that  in  its  provisions  it 
violates  said  Constitution,  and  is,  therefore,  null  and  void;  that,  until  the  further 
order  of  the  court  in  this  cause,  said  defendants  be  enjoined  from  taking  any  action 
whatever  against  or  in  relation  to  complainants  under  said  act.  But  if  the  court 
should  not  think  that  said  act  was  void  for  all  purposes,  then  complainants  pray 
that  it  be  decreed  and  declared  that  said  act  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  this,  that  it  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contracts  contained  in  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  granting  complainants  the  right  of  way  into 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  acts  granting  charters  to  the  Memphis  &  Ohio,  Memphis, 
Clarksville  &  Louisville,  Edgefield  &  Kentucky,  and  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad 
Companies ;  and  that  said  defendants  be  enjoined  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court  in  this  cause  from  revising  complidnant's  tariff  of  rates  upon  their  main  stem, 
extending  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  for  the  transportation  of  either  freight  or 
passengers,  so  as  to  reduce  them  or  any  of  them  below  the  maximum  limits  fixed 
by  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  granting  complainants  th^  right 
of  way  into  said  State;  also,  from  revising  complainant's  tariff  of  rates  upon  the 
roads  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Memphis  &  Ohio,  the  Memphis,  Clarksville 
<&  Louisville,  the  Edgefield  <&  Kentucky,  and  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  Railroad  Com- 
panies, so  as  to  reduce  them  or  any  of  them  below  the  maximum  limits  fixed  for 
eaid  roads  by  their  charters.  If  the  court  should  not  think  that  said  act  impairs 
the  obligation  of  said  contracts,  then  complainants  pray  that  the  court  decree  and 
declare  that  said  act  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  it 
seeks  to  authorize  said  defendants  to  regulate  the  rates  of  transportation  upon  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  other  articles,  which,  though  passing  from  point  to  point  in  Ten 
nessee,  are  in  fact  articles  of  trade  destined  for  other  States  or  foreign  countries,  and 
that  said  defendants  be  enjoined  until  the  further  order  of  this  court  from  revising 
<x>mplainant's  tariff  of  charges  upon  any  such  articles  of  trade.  If  the  court  should 
not  think  that  the  transportation  of  such  articles  of  trade  as  have  just  been  men- 
tioned is  inter-State  commerce  until  such  articles  may  be  actually  en  route  out  oi> 
into  or  across  the  State,  then  complainants  pray  that  it  be  decreed  and  decjared  by 
the  court  that  said  act  approved  March  30,  1883,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  author- 
ize defendants  to  regulate  the  rates  of  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight  from 
points  in  Tennessee  to  points  without,  or  from  points  without  to  points  within,  or 
from  points  without  through  or  across  the  State  of  Tennessee,  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  said  defendants  be  enjoined  until  the  further 
order  of  this  court,  from  revising  complainant's  tariff  of  charges  upon  such  passen- 
gers or  freight;  that  said  defendants  be  enjoined  from  bringing  or  prosecuting,  and 
from  aiding  in  the  bringing  or  prosecuting  of  any  soit  or  suits  against  complain- 
ant to  reduce  their  ohaiges  to  conform  to  such  revisions  of  their  tariffii  as  said  de- 
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fendants  maj  make;  that  said  injanction  be  made  perpetaal  upon  final  hearing, 
and,  u  irreparable  injoxy  to  complainants  may  ensue  if  defendants  should  reyise 
•complainant's  tariff  before  the  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  can  be  heard, 
complainants  pray  that,  until  said  motion  can  be  heard,  an  order  be  granted  re- 
straining defendants  from  doing  the  acts  herein  sought  to  be  enjoined. 

Complainants  pray  for  all  such  other  and  further  relief  as  in  equity  they  may  be 
•entitled  to. 

This  18  the  first  application  for  injunction  in  this  case. 

ED.  BAXTER) 
SoUcUor  for  LouimUe  ^  NtuhmUe  BaUroad  Company. 


State  of  • 


COTJHTYOP 


Personally  appeared  before  me,  Ed.  Baxter,  Solicitor  of  the  Louisville  &  Naah- 
ville  BaUroad  Company,  the  above  named  complainants,  and  made  oath  in  due 
form  of  law  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  bill  as  of  complainant's  own 
knowledge  are  true,  and  those  stated  bs  upon  information  of  others  he  believes  to  be 
true.  ED.  BAXTER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1883. 

JOHN  BAXTER^  01  S.  OireuiU  Judge. 


TotheGerki^  theOireuiiOowt  (^the  United  Stales  for  the  Middle  Digbrid  of  Tametaee, 
at  Nashmile: 

Notify  the  defendants  that  the  motion  for  an  injunction,  as  prayed  for  in  the  bill^ 
will  be  heard  before  me  at  the  United  States  Court-room,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
on  Friday,  the  11th  day  of  January,  1884,  at  10  o'clock  ▲.  m.,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  it  can  be  heard,  and  issue  an  order  restraining  the  defendants  from  taking  any 
action  whatever  against  or  in  relation  to  complainants,  under  an  act  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  approved  March  30, 1883,  entitled  "  a  bill  to 
be  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  companies  and  persons 
operating  railroads  in  this  State,  and  to  prevent  discrimination  upon  railroads  in 
this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  same,  and  to  appoint  a  rail- 
road commission,"  also  restraining  said  defendants  from  bringing  or  prosecuting,  or 
aiding  in  bringing  or  prosecuting,  any  suit  or  suits  against  complainants  for  refusal 
by  complainants  to  reduce  their  charges  to  conform  to  such  revision  of  their  tarifis 
as  said  defendants  may  make ;  said  restraining  order  to  remain  in  force  until  said 
motion  for  an  injunction  can  be  heard  and  disposed  of. 

Given  und^r  my  hand  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  12th  day  of  Deoember,  1883. 

JNO.  BAXTER,  U.  8.  OireuiU  Jvdge,  efc. 
MiddU  JMriet  of  Taineeiee:  . 

I,  Lewis  T.  Baxter,  Qerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis* 
trict  aloreaaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true,  perfect  and  oomplete 
oopy  of  the  bill  and  fiat  in  case  No.  2,667,  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  te.  Jno.  H.  Savage  and  others,  in  this  Court. 

'Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  Court,  this  15th  day  of 

iflKAXn]  Deoember,  I8884 

LEWIS  T.  BAXTER^  Cfar*. 
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AMENDED    BILL. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILBOAD  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  SAVAGE  et  ah. 


To  the  Honorable  Judges  (f  the  Oirmit  Court  of  the  Untied  Stales  for  the  Middle  District 

of  Tennessee: 

Complainants  respectfallj  represent  anto  your  Honors  that  heretofore,  on  the 
13th  day  of  December,  1883,  it  filed  its  original  bill  in  this  Court  in  Equity,  it 
being  No.  2657  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  docket,  alleging,  among  other  things, 
that  it  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  given  the  right  of 
way  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  from  the  city  of 
Louisville,  jn  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  to  carry  freight  and  passengers  at  the  rates  fixed  by  said  charter ; 
iMid  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  operating  said  railroad,  together  with  other 
lines  of  railroad  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama  and  other  States,  subsequently 
purchased  by  complainant — under  said  charter  and  the  amendments  made  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  certain  legislative  rights  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee — carrying  freight  and  persons,  and  generally  engaged  in  inter-State 
commerce;  and  further,  that  under  an  act  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  approved 
March  30, 1883,  a  railroad  commission  which  was  about  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  said  act,  and  regulate  the  charges  of  complainant  for  transportation ;  and  that 
the  said  act  was  void  and  unconstitutional,  for  many  reasons  set  out  in  said 
original  bill. 

And  now,  by  way  of  amendment  thereto,  by  special  leave  of  the  court  first  had 
and  obtained,  complainant  respectfully  represents  unto  your  Honors  that  said  act 
of  March  30, 1883,  is  further  unconstitutienal  and  void  because  it  violates  the  Stk. 
section  of  Art.  L,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  14th 
amendment  of  said  Constitution ;  it  denies  to  complainant  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  seeks  to  drprive  it  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law,  in 
that  said  act  gives  gives  a  penalty  to  the  State'  of  Tennessee  for  a  violation  of  its 
provisions  against  said  corporations  which  operate  railroads  in  Tennessee,  but  it 
declares  no  such  penalty  against^  a  natural  person  or  persons  who  may  operate 
railroads  in  Tennessee  under  the  same  circumstances  for  the  same  ofiense  in  every 
respect  precisely.  And  complainant  further  shows  the  said  act  also  violates  said 
14th  amendment  of  said  Constitution,  because  in  all  suits  to  be  brought  under  the- 
provisions  of  said  act  the  rates  fixed  by  said  railroad  commission  are  to  be  taken 
•B  prima  facie  just  and  reasonable,  and  a  violation  of  said  rates  is  to  be  heldpruna 
facie  evidence  of  extortion  in  case  the  defendant  is  a  railroad  corporation,  but  no.- 
sadi  force  and  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  charges  so  fixed  by  said  oommiasioneiB 
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11  the  penon  is  a  natural  penon.  And  complainant  further  shows  that  said  act 
violates  article  2,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  that  it 
juithorises  the  commission  to  perform  a  legislative  lu^t,  the  said  bill  not  being 
within  itself  a  complete  legislative  enactment  And  complainant  further  shows 
that  it  violates  article  1,  section  16,  and  article  1,  section  10,  of  said  State  Constitu- 
tion, in  th&t  it  seeks  to  enforce  excessive  fines  and  puts  complainant  twice  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  And  complainant  further  shows  that  said  act 
violates  said  State  Constitution  in  the  8th  section  of  the  11th  article,  in  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  all  persons  of  the  same  class  to  which  complainant  belongs;  neither  to 
mil  common  carriers,  nor  to  all  railroads,  nor  to  all  railroad  companies;  it  only 
applies  to  railroads  from  the  general  class  of  common  carriers  by  all  of  its  provis. 
ioAs,  to  railroads  now  in  existence  by  the  29th  section  of  the  act,  and  to  railroad 
corporations  and  not  to  railroads  when  operated  by  individuals  or  co-partnerships, 
as  provided  by  the  3d  section  of  the  act. 

And  complainant  further  shows  that  said  act  violates  in  its  13th  section  the 
following  clauses  of  said  State  Constitution:  art.  1,  section  6;  art.  6,  section  14; 
art  1,  section  8,  in  this,  that  it  violates  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  deprives  com- 
plunant,  a  railroad  corporation,  of  its  property  without  the  due  process  which  is 
given  to  all  other  citizens  of  the  State,  even  to  the  individual  owners  of  railroads. 
Complainant  prays  for  all  process  and  relief  asked  for  in  the  original  bill,  and 
that  defendants  may  answer,  ^.,  as  therein  required.  , 

ED.  BAXTER, 
DICKINSON  <&  FBAZEB, 
SMITH  <Se  ALLISON, 


Andrew  Allison,  attorney  and  agent  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad 
-Company,  makes  oath  that  the  statements  of  the  following  bill  are  true  to  the  bes 
<A  his  knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

ANDREW  ALLISON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  on  the  16di  of  January,  1884. 

LEWIS  T,  BAXTER,  CUrk. 


Mddle  Diairia  of  Tememt: 

I,  Lewis  T.  Baxter,  Qerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
I>istrict  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  perfect  copy  of 
the  second  amended  bill  filed  in  cause  No.  2,657,  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company  vs.  Jno.  H.,  Savage  and  others,  in  this  Court. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  Court,  at  Nashville,  this 
jTflBAi..]  15th  day  of  January. 

LEWIS  T.  BAXTER^  CUrh. 
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JUDGE    BAXTER'S    OPINION. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  BAILBOAD  OOMPAITY 
THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF  TENNESSEE, 

AUD  THB 

EAST  TENNESSEE,  NTIRGINIA  &  GEORGIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

vs. 
THE  RAILROAD  COMMISSION  OF  TENNESSEE. 


The  complainant  fclaiiiM  to  be  a  corpolration  and  a  citixen  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
defendants  are  the  '^Railroad  CommiMion,"  appointed  under  and  pursuant  to  the- 
act  of  March  30, 1883.  The  proTisions  of  this  act,  so  far  u  thej  are  material,  will 
be  recited  in  the  progress  of  this  opinion.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  say  that 
it  purports  to  Test  the  defendants  with  general  superyision  of  all  the  railroads  and 
railroad  operations  in  Tennessee.  The  complainant,  who  owns  and  operates  several 
railroads  in  the  State,  contends,  first,  that  said  act  was  not  passed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  and  according  to  the  formalities  required  by  the  Constitution,  or  if  it 
was,  it  wBs  not  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  promulgated ;  and  secondly* 
if  constitutionly  enacted,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutione> 
and  therefore  void  and  inoperative.  It  furthermore  complains  that  the  defendants 
are  about  to  enforce  the  same  to  its  great  detriment  and  irreparable  injury,  and 
prays  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  interfering,  under  the  color 
thereof,  with  its  property  or  business. 

Per  contra,  the  defendants  insist  that  the  act  was  regularly  passed  as  promul 
gated,  and  that  it  is,  in  allof  its  provisions,  within  the  constitutional  prerogatives- 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  valid  enactment ;  and  that  the  enforcement  thereof 
by  them,  will  be  no  legal  wrong  of  which  the  complainant  has  any  right  to* 
complain. 

Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to  inquire  and  determine  whether  there  is  any  irrecon- 
cileable  repugnance  between  the  act  and  the  State  or  Federal  Constitutions.  Its 
first  declaration  is  that  all  railroads  in  the  State  are  public  highways,  over  which 
all  persons  have  equal  rights  of  transportation  for  their  persons  and  freight,  on  the 
payment  of  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation  therefor.  To  this  we  fully  assent. 
Railroads  have  been  created  mainly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  country.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  rapid  and 
cheap  transportation  of  commercial  commodities.  Under  the  fostering  care  nnd 
protection  hitherto  extended  to  them,  they  have  expanded  into  huge  proportions. 
With  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  had  126,000  miles  of  road,  representing  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  of  capital,  giving  employment  to  600,000  people,  and  in  the 
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ftnnnal  receipt  of  more  than  9800,000,000  of  eamifigs.  Thej  permeate  everf  part 
of  this  extended  oonntry,  and  in  a  large  measure  monopolize  the  entire  inland 
carrying  business.  Everybody,  from  the  very  exigencies  of  basinesB,  is  compelled 
to  patronise  them.  In  this  regard,  business  men  are  left  without  any  option.  If 
unrestrained  by  wholesome  legislation,  the  public  would  be  very  much  at  their 
mercy.  They  could,  by  unjust  discriminations,  made  under  the  n^me  of  draw* 
backs,  rebates,  or  other  disingenious  pretences,  favor  friends  and  oppress  opponents, 
and  so  adjust  and  graduate  their  rates  according  to  the  exigencies  of  fluctuating 
markets,  as  to  secure  to  themselves,  or  those  who  operate  them,  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  advancing  prices.  It  would,  therefore,  in  view' of  these  obvious  possibilities, 
be  a  humiliating  confession  to  admit  that  there  was  no  reserved  power,  either  in  the 
Court  or  L^slature  to  protect  the  public  against  such  possible  abuses.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  existence  of  such  a  power.  Every  owner  of  property, 
however  absolute  and  unqualified  his  title,  holds  it  subject  to  the  implied  liability 
that  the  use  thereof  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  public.  Bights  of  property,  like 
social  and  conventional  rights,  are  held  subject  to  such  reasonable  limitations  in 
T«gard  to  their  enjoyment  as  shall  prevent  them  from  being  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  others,  and  to  such  reasonable  restraints  and  regulations,  to  be  established  by 
law,  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  It  is,  in  this 
principle,  applicable  alike  to  all  kinds  of  property,  generall  denominated  the 
** poliee  power "  of  the  State,  that  the  authority  is  found  for  such  control  over 
individuals  and  corporations,  and  over  their  property,  as  is  necessary  to  insure 
safety  to  all,  and  promote  the  public  convenience  and  welfare.  And  in  the  exercise 
of  this  reserved  authority,  the  Legislature  may  require  railroad  corporations  nnd 
persons  operating  railroads  in  the  State  to  observe  precautionary  measures  against 
->  jM^ident,  forbid  unjust  discrimination  and  extortionate  charges,  and,  where  there 
is  no  valid  contract  to  the  contrary,  prescribe  a  reasonable  maximum  of  charges 
for  the  services  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  enforoe  the  same  by  appropriate  pains 
and  penalties.  There  are  many  other  things  that  may  be  lawfully  exacted  of 
them,  which  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  The  Legislature,  however,  cannot, 
under  the  pretense  of  regulation,  deprive  a  corporation  o!  any  of  its  essential 
rights  and  privileges.  In  other  words,  the  rules  prescribed  and  the  power  exerted 
must  be  within  the  polioe  power  in  fact,  and  not  covert  amendments  to  their  charters 
in  curtailment  of  their  corporate  franchises.  Nor  can  the  Legislature,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  make  any  regulation  in  contravention  of  the  State  or 
Katlonnl  Constitutions.  Every  statute  which  invades  vested  rights,  inflicts  pun- 
ment,  or  takes  private  property  otherwise  than  by  due  process  of  law,  impairs  the 
obligation  of  valid  contracts,  or  denies  to  any  one  or  more  persons  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  are  unconstitutional  and  invalid.  Does  the  act  in  question 
violate  any  of  these  principles?  As  we  have  seen,  it  assumes  to  vest  the  defend- 
ants with  a  general  supervision  of  all  railroads  and  railroad  operations  in  the 
State,  and  makes  it  their  duty  to  "  consider  and  carefully  revise  the  tarifis  of  charges 
for  transportation,"  etc.,  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  rate  charged  by  them*' is 
more  than  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation  "  for  the  service  to  be  performed,  or 
if  such  such  rate  "  amounts  to  unjuAt  and  unreasonable  discrimination"  against  any 
person,  locality  or  corporation,  they  are  to  notify  said  corporations,  etc.,  of  the 
changes  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  to  "  a  just  and  reaBonable  compensation,"  and 
to  "  avoid  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination,"  and  "  when  such  changes  are 
made  or  deemed  unnecessary,"  said  confmissioners  are  comihanded  to  append  a 
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certificate  of  approval  to  the  schedule  of  charges  so  authorized  by  them,  and  the 
rates  thus  fixed,  approved  and  certified,  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  reason- 
ableness and  justice  of  the  same ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  revision  by 
juries,  as  will  be  hereinafter  shown. 

The  act  does  not,  in  express  terms,  command  railroad  carriers  to  adopt  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  commissioners,  but  provides  that  if  they  shall  "exact  and 
receive"  more  than  "  a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,"  or  "  demand  more  than 
the  rates  specified  in  any  bill  of  lading"  issued  by  them  respectively,  or  shall,  for 
their  "  advantage,  or  for  the  advantage  of  any  connecting  line,"  or  of  **  any  person  or 
locality ;"  or  if  such  railroad  corporation  makes  any  "  unjust  or  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination," etc.,  (unless  in  the  fulfillment  of  an  existing  contract,  or  some  con- 
tract to  be  thereafter  made  for  the  purpose  of  developing  some  industrial  enter- 
prise], it  shall  be  held  prima  facie  guilty  uf  the  crime  of  extortion,  as  defined  by  the 
act,  and  subjected  to  the  pains  and  penalties  therein  imposed ;  and  every  "  injured  " 
party  is  authorized  to  sue  for  each  extortionate  charge,  and  recover  "ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  damages  sustained,"  and  a  reasonable  fee  for  his  counsel,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  the  alleged  extortionate  charge  conformed  to  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  commission,  in  which  contingency  (if  the  jury  shall  entertain  the  opinion  that 
the  rates  so  fixed  are  too  high  or  amount  to  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimin- 
ation), they  are  required  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  but  only  for  his  actual  damages, 
excluding  the  fee  to  counsel. 

Furthermore,  the  commissioners  themselves  are  not  bound  by  the  rates  prescribed 
by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  Charged  with  the  duty  of  "investigating"  and 
''determining"  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  act  are  violated,  and  when- 
ever satisfied  that  violations  thereof  have  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  corporation 
may  have  charged  the  rates  fixed  and  authorized  by  them,  they  are  peremptorily 
commanded  by  the  statute  to  bring  suits  for  everv  such  violation  against  the 
offender,  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State;  and  if,  upon  the  trial,  the 
jury  shall  believe  from  the  testimony  adduced,  that  the  charges  are  "  unjust  aud 
unreasonable,''  or  that  they  "  amount  to  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination," 
their  verdict  must  be  for  the  8tate,  and  they  are  required  to  assess  and  return 
therewith  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1000,  and  the  court  shall 
render  judgment  thefefor. 

The  complainant  insists  that  the  act  is  too  indefinite  to  sustain  a  suit  for  the 
penalties  therein  imposed,  the  offenses  for  which  said  penalties  are  to  be  inflicted 
not  being  sufficiently  defined.  Tlie  definition  of  the  true  principles  of  these  offenses 
is,  first,  the  taking  of  "  unjust  and  unreasonable  compensation,"  and,  secondly,  the 
making  of  "  unjust  and  unreasonable  discriminations."  But  what  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable  compensation,  and  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination?  And 
can  an  action  qvagi  criminal  be  predicated  thereon  ?  It  was  expressly  held  to  the 
contrary  in  the  case  of  Cowan,  McClung  ik  Co.  v,  the  Eaat  Tenneweef  Virginia  & 
Oeorgin  Railroad  Co,,  decided  a  few  years  since  at  Knoxville  (but  not  reported), 
because,  as  the  learned  Judge  said,  "it  would  have  to  be  left  to  a  jury,  upon  the 
proof,  to  say  whether  the  difference  "  io  the  rates  "  was  discrimination  or  not,"  and 
that  the  same  difference  "  might  in  one  instance  be  held  a  violation  of  the  law,  and 
in  another  not,"  thus  making  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  dependent  upon 
the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  not  upon  a  construction  of  the  act  "This,"  he  said,  "I 
think  cannot  be  done." 

If  this  decision  is  authoritative,  it  is  conclusive  of  this  part  of  this  case.    We 
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-think  the  decision  clearly  right.  Questions  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
-performance  of  contract,  or  reasonable  compensation  for  work  and  labor  done  bj 
one  man  at  the  request  of  another,  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  price  to  be 
^aid,  and  other  like  cases,  frequently  arise  in  civil  controTersies.  But  the  law 
famises,  in  all  such  cases,  a  standard  of  compensation  for  the  guidance  of  the  jury. 
Without  such  l^al  standard,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  approximation  to  uni- 
form results ;  the  verdicts  of  juries  would  be  as  variant  as  their  prejudices,  and  this 
-could  not  be  tolerated.  To  thus  relegate  the  administration  of  the  law  to  the 
unrestrained  discretion  of  the  jury;  to  thus  authorize  them  to  determine  the 
measure  of  damages,  and  then  assess  the  amount  to  which  a  plaintiff  may  be 
•entitled,  would  inevitably  lead  to  inequities  and  to  injustice.  Hence  the  statute 
under  consideration  undertakes  to  supply  this  desideratum  by  which  juries  are  to 
'be  governed  in  the  determination  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them.  That  stand- 
ard is  **  that  no  iHtes  or  charges  for  services  in  the  transportation  of  freight  over 
any  railroad,  shall  be  held  or  considered  extortionate  or  excessive  under  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  act  if  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  net  earnings  from 
its  passenger  and  other  traffic  would  not  amount  fo  more  than  a/atr  toid  Just  return 
on  the  value  of  which  such  railroad,  with  its  appurtenances  and  equipments,  to  be 
<uaeuedfor  tamtion" 

This  definition  is  somewhat  obscure.  But  however  interpreted,  it^does  not  obvi- 
ate the  objection  made  or  mitigate  its  force,  but  intensifies  pre-existing  doubts.  The 
value  is  to  be  the  amount  at  which  the  road,  its  appurtenances  and  equipments  are 
'**io  be  assessed  for  taxation"  But  what  assessment  is  to  govern  ?  the  one  made  before 
or  after  the  alleged  overcharge  or  prohibited  discrimination?  The  language  of  the 
•act  is  "to  be  assessed"  But  we  will  not  tarry  here.  Suppose  the  value  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  how  and  upon  what  basis  are  the  net  earnings  to  be  computed  ?  Is  the 
estimate  to  be  based  on  past  receipts,  current  income  or  anticipated  earnings  ?  Is 
4he  accused  corporation  to  be  held  to  anticipate  its  future  operations,  foresee  the 
amount  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  and  accurately  foreknow  its  future  profits 
and  losses,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  a  balance  in  advance  of  actual  results  in  order 
to  make  its  charges  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute?  If  so  how  far  in 
4he  future  must  their  foreknowledge  extend  ?  These  are  some  of  the  many  difilcul- 
tiea  with  which  railroad  companies  are  to  be  embarrassed  and  sgainst  which  the  act 
requires  them  to  provide.  But  we  will  suppose  these  to  have  been  successfully 
enrmounted,  and  another  and  more  obstinate  problem  remains.  There  corporations 
are  in  addition  to  their  expenses,  allowed  to  charge  at  a  rate  that  will  insure  a 
■''fair  and  just  return  ".  on  the  value  of  their  property.  But  what  is  a  fair  and  just 
return  ?  This  vital  question  is  by  the  act  left  to  the  unqualified  an  unrestrained 
discretion  of  the  jury.  There  is  no  legal  standard  erected  whereby  the  Jury  can 
measure  the  amount.  One  juk-y  may  fix  it  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
another  jury  may,  in  view  of  business  contingencies  and  fluctuating  values,  allow  6, 
S  or  10  per  cent.,  and  their  action  would  be  so  far  conclusive  as  to  be  beyond  the  re- 
vision of  any  reviewing  court.  The  facts  that  the  jury  are  to  ascertain  are  first,  the 
net  earnings;  and,  secondly,  what  would  be  a  ''fair  and  just  return."  The  ascertain- 
ment of  net  earnings  involves  necessarily  an  inquiry  into  the  gross  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. May  the  jury  revise  the  expense  account,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 
Both  the  earnings  and  expenses  vary  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  business. 
Are  rates  to  be  vaied  in  aoeordance  with  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  railroad  opera- 
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tiona?  If  flOy  a  charge  resBonable  in  itself,  and  honestly  made,  might  be  renderadf 
extortionate,  and  henoe  criminal,  bj  a  redaction  of  expenses  or  an  unexpected 
increase  of  business,  or  a  charge  honestly  made  on  the  sapposition  that  five  or  six 
per  cent,  would  be  fair  and  just,  might  be  conyerted  into  a  crime  by  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  subsequently  rendered,  based,  it  may  be,  upon  facts  transpiring  subse- 
quent to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  law. 

We  think  the  property  of  the  citizen — and  a  railroad  corporation  Is,  in  legal 
0(Mitemplation,  a  citizen-^-cannot  be  thus  imperiled  by  such  vague,  uncertain  and 
indefinite  enactment.  The  corporations  and  persons  against  whom  this  act  is 
directed,  can  do  nothing  under  it  with  reasonable  safety.  They  may  take  counsel 
of  the  commission,  act  upon  their  advice,  and  honestly  endeavor  to  conform  to  the 
statute.  But  if  a  jury,  before  whom  they  may  be  subsequently  arraigned,  shall,  in 
their  judgment,  and  upon  such  arbitrary  basis  as  thf^y  are  at  liberty  to  adopt,  con- 
clude that  the  commissioners  misadvised,  or  that  the  managers  of  the  accused 
railroad  corporation  made  a  mistake  in  regulating  their  charges  upon  a  five  per 
cent  instead  of  a  four  per  cent,  basis,  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  accused 
will  go  for  nothing,  and  penalty  upon  penalty  may  be  added  until  the  defendants^ 
property  shall  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  public.  This  cannot  be  permitted. 
Penalties  cannot  be  thus  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury.  Before  the  property 
of  a  citizen,  natural  or  corporate,  can  be  thus  confiscated,  the  crime  for  which  the 
penalty  is  inflicted  must  be  defined  by  the  lawmaking  power.  The  Legislature 
cannot  delegate  this  power  to  a  jury.  If  it  can  declare  it  a  criminal  act  for  a  rail- 
road corporation  to  take  more  than  a  "  fair  and  just  return ''  on  its  invtestments,  it 
must,  in  order  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  define  with  reasonable  certainty  what 
would  constitute  such  **  fair  and  just  return."  The  act  under  review  does  not  do 
this,  but  leaves  it  to  the  jury  to  supply  the  omission.  No  railroad  company  can 
poesibibly  anticipate  what  view  a  jury  may  take  of  the  matter,  and  hence  cannot 
know  in  advance  of  a  verdict  whether  its  charges  are  lawful  or  unlawful.  One  jury 
may  convict  for  a  charge  made  on  a  basis  of  four  per  cent.,  whilst  another  might 
acquit  an  accused  who  had  demanded  and  received  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,, 
rendering  the  statute,  in  its  practical  working,  as  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  opera- 
tions as  it  is  indefinite  in  its  terms.  No  citizen  under  the  protection  of  this  court 
can  be  constitutionally  subjected  to  penalties,  and  despoiled  of  his  property,  in  a 
criminal,  or  ^ucwt  crimin&l,  proceeding,  under  and  by  force  of  such  indefinite 
legislation. 

The  act  furthermore  conflicts  with  the  eighth  section  of  the  eleventh  article  of  th^ 
State  Constitution  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  uf  these  provides  that  '^  the  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
suspend  any  general  law  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  individual,  nor  to  pass  any 
law  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  inconsistent  with  the  general  laws  of  the 
land ;  nor  to  pass  any  law  granting  to  any  individual  or  individuals  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  or  exemptions,  other  than  such  as  may  be,  by  the  same  law,, 
extended  to  every  member  of  the  community  who  may  be  able  to  bring  himself 
within  the  provisions  of  such  law;"  and  the  last — the  Fourteenth  amendment — pro- 
hibits the  States  from  "  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  denying  to  any  person  within  their  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law."  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  undertake,  in  this  case,  to  define  the 
boundaries  or  limit  the  operation  of  these  just  constitutional  restrictions  upon  legis- 
lative authority.    Their  general  object  is  to  secure  to  all-  citizens  in  like  circum* 
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•lancesy  nn  oqualltj  of  legal  rights,  and  to  protect  minoritieB  and  other  interests  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  the  majority ;  to 
restrain  all  injurious  legislative  diserimination  against  persons  and  property ;  to- 
oompel  an  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  government  upon  every  citizen,  nat- 
ural or  corporate,  coming  fairly  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  and  to  give  to  every 
one  an  equal  right  to  invoke  the  remedies  prescribed  by  law  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs  done,  either  to  his  person,  reputation  or  property.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  gen- 
eral purpose  and  intent  of  these  constitutional  provisions.  The  accuracy  of  thisv 
interpretation  is  not,  as  we  understand,  questioned  by  the  defendants.  Their  con- 
tention is,  that  railroad  property  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiar  in  its  characteristics 
and  uses,  requiring  legislation  peculiarly  adapted  to  them,  and  that  to  so  legislate 
is  not  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  foregoing  constitutional  guarantees,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  enactment  of  a  statute  to  regulate  the  running  of  trains  by  railroads. 
We  admit  the  contention  that  it  is  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  railroads,  and  that  the  same  could  not  be  rendered 
invalid  because  of  their  non -applicability  to  other  and  dissimilar  properties.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Legislature  can  enact  statutes  applicable  ss  well  to  other 
kinds  of  property  as  to  railroads,  and  therein  discriminate  so  as  to  impose  heavier 
burdens  on  one  than  are  imposed  on  the  other.  Certainly  they  cannot  so  distin* 
guish  as  between  different  railroad  companies  or  between  railroad  corporations  and 
persons  operating  railroads  on  competition  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  act  in 
question,  if  valid,  has  made  this  discrimination  in  the  most  direct  and  positive 
terms.  Although  it  professes  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  companies 
and  persons  operating  railroads  in  this  State,  knd  although  both  are  common  carri- 
ers by  rail,  use  the  same  kind  of  machinery  and  motive  power,  are  under  equal  ob- 
ligations to  the  public  and  to  their  patrons  and  compete  in  business,  railroad  cor- 
porations are  thereby  burdened  with  pains  and  penalties  not  imposed  on  persons 
operating  railroads  in  competition  with  them.  By  the  first  section  of  the  act  both 
are  declared  amenable  to  **  injured  parties "  for  the  causes  therein  enumerated. 
But  the  third  section  prescribing  penalties  in  favor  of  the  State,  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  for  charges  made  in  excess  of  what  a  jury  may  subsequently  find  in  manner 
aforesaid  and  upon  the  basis  stated,  to  be  more  than  just  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, or  unjust  <tnd  unreasonable  discrimination,  is  expressly  confined  to  corpora- 
tions. Under  this  section,  corporations  are  subject  to  be  sued,  harrassed  and 
worried  by  expensive  and  ruinous  litigation,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  the  penalties 
and  costs  therein  provided ;  while  persons  operating  railroads  in  active  competition 
with  them,  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  qtuui  public  service  and  under  the  same 
obligations  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  are  exempt  therefrom. 

Another  and  like  invidious  discrimination  is  contained  in  section  thirteen.  This 
eection  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  "consider  and  carefully  revise 
all  the  tariffs  of  charges  for  transportation  of  any  person  or  corporation  owning  or 
operating  a  railroad  in  this  State,''  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  "  any  such  charge  is 
more  than  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service  for  which  it  is  proposed 
to  be  made ;  or  if  any  such  charge  amounts  to  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination 
against  any*person,  locality  or  corporation,"/  the  Commissioners  are  to  "notify  the 
person  or  corporation  of  the  changes  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  compensation,  and  to  avoid  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination  f*" 
and  "when  such  changes  are  made,"  or  "  when  none  are  deemed  proper  and  expedi- 
^t,  the  Commissioners  are  to  append  a  certificate  of  approval  to  such  tariff  of 
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charges,  and  in  caae  such  change''  suggested  by  the  Commission  ''  shall  not  be 
made/'  or  if  "any  change  subsequently  made  shall  not  conform  thereto,"  said 
"**  eorporation  shall  be  held  prima  facie  guilty  of  extortion."  It  is  oorpcratianSj  and  not 
persons  operating  railroads,  who  are  to  be  held  prima  facie  guilty  of  extortion  under 
this  section,  and  it  is  corporations,  and  corporations  onlyf  who  can  be  punished 
tinder  its  provisions,  and  thus  it  appears  the  act  is,  in  its  severest  features,  more  ex- 
acting and  oppressive  of  corporations,  than  of  persons  operating  railroads,  the  foiv 
mer  bebg  subjected  to  penalties  and  to  punishment  froQi  which  the  latter  are 
exempt. 

But  the  unconstitutional  discrimination  of  this  act  is  not  confined  to  discrimina- 
tion between  railroad  corporations  and  persons  operating  railroads,  but  extends  to  a 
discrimination  between  railroad  corporations  themselves,  the  twenty-ninth  section 
thereof  expressly  declaring  that  "  none  of  its  provisions  "  shall  apply  to  any  railroad 
then  being  "  constructed,"  or  which  might  thereafter  be  "  begun  and  constructed  in 
the  State,"  until  "  ten  years  from  and  after  its  completion."  Wherefore  this  dis- 
tinction between  existing  roads  and  roads  to  be  thereafter  built?  If  the  act  was  a 
proper  regulation,  why  not  apply  it  to  roads  to  be  hereaf%)r  built?  If  the  Legisla- 
ture can  thus  draw  the  line  between  different  railroads  before  the  date  at  which 
|ihey  were  or  are  constructed,  where  and  at  what  point  is  legislative  discrimination 
to  cease?  If  the  Lenislature  can  thus  discriminate  between  new  and  old  roads  it 
<;an  assume -any  other  arbitrary  basis  in  support  of  infidious  legislation,  and  in  this 
way  oppress  one  interest  for  the  benefit  of  another ;  and  if  it  can  do  this,  the  fore- 
going wise  and  just  provisions  of  the  State  and  National  Constitutions,  intended  to 
secure  an  equality  of  rights  to  every  citizen,  may  as  well  be  eliminated  from  those 
sacred  instruments.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  act  under  consideration  professes  to  regulate  railroad  oper- 
ations, it,  in  effect,  places  the  business  of  all  railroad  corporations  in  the  State 
under  defendants'  supervision  and  control.  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  revise 
their  tariffs  of  charges,  as  hereinbefore  shown,  the  Commissioners  may,  for  undis- 
closed reasons  and  without  accountability  to  any  one,  give  better  rates  to  one  cor** 
poration  than  to  another.  And  (sec.  17;  whenever  in  their  judgment  "it  shall  ap- 
pear that  repairs  are  necessary,"  or  that  ^'  additional  rolling  stock "  is  needed,  or 
"any  change  of  stations  or  station-houses,"  or  "  any  change  in  rates"  are  desirable, 
or  "  change  in  the  mode  of  operating  any  road  and  conducting  its  business  is  reason- 
able or  expedient,"  the  Commissioners  "shall  give  information  in  writing"  to  the 
corporation  of  the  "  improvements  and  changes  which  they  may  adjudge  proper,' 
etc.  These  powers,  in  addition  to  the  authority  to  prescribe  rates,  include  all  the 
incidents  pertaining  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  property.  In  the  exercise  of  them, 
the  commission  can  limit  receipts  and  dictate  expenditures,  insure  prosperity  to  one 
company  and  drive  another  into  bankruptcy,  and  assume  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  business  and  operations  of  every  railroad  corporation  in  the  State. 

But  the  defendants  say  that  their  revisions  of  tariff  rates  and  suggestions  in  re- 
^rd  to  the  methods  of  conducting  business  are  not  obligatory  on  the  railroad  cor- 
porations; that  the  statute  is  advisory  and  not  mandatory  in  its  terms.  This  ia 
true.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  the  railroad  companies  are  left  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
rates  fixed  and  ignore  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Commissioners.  But  if  they  de- 
cline to  conform  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  they  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  a  multiplicity  of  suits  by  the  State  and  by  individuals,  to 
be  tried  by  juries  interested  in  the  reduction  of  charges,  and  upon  the  anomalous 
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principles  declared  by  the  act,  which,  bj  force  of  the  prima  fadt  effect  thereio  giveir 
to  the  ex  parte  action  of  the  CommiBeionen,  leTenes  the  presumption  of  innocence- 
hitherto  accorded  to  all  defendants  in  criminal  or  quasi  criminal  proceedings,  and 
casts  the  harden  of  exculpation  on  the  accused.  That  such  litigation  will  follow 
is  not  at  all  problematical ;  it  is  certain.  The  authors  of  this  statute  have  been 
careful  to  place  this  beyond  doubt.  It  is  therein  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  event  any  railroad  company  refuses  to  adopt  the  rates  to  be 
prescribed  by  'them,  to  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  for 
every  overcharge ;  and  the  juries  called  to  try  them,  will,  by  the  express  command 
of  she  statute,  be  compelled  to  find  against  the  defendants  and  assess  the  penalties 
imposed,  unless  defendants  establish  by  affirmative  proof  that  its  future  net  earnings 
on  the  arbitrary  basis  declared  by  the  act,  will  not  exceed  a  fair  and  just  return  on 
the  value  of  its  property  to  be  assessed  for  Uxxation — the  jury  being  the  exclusive 
judges  of  what  a  fair  and  just  return  is.  This  much  is  expressly  commanded.  But 
"  injured  parties  "  are  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion  whether  they  will 
sue  or  not;  Nevertheless,  by  way  of  inducement,  the  prima  facie  effect  given  by  the 
act  to  the  judgment  of  the  (yommisAioners,  supplies  them  with  the  requisite  pro6f  to 
auBtaln  their  actions,  and,  as  an  additional  encouragement,  the  act  offers  Un  times 
the  amount  of  the  damages  sustained  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  railroad  company.  No  railroad  company  in  the  State  can  successfully  cope 
with  the  litigation  that  will  inevitably  follow  a  refusal  by  it  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Commissioners  in  the  particular  mentioned.  Through  the  indefi- 
nite terms  of  the  statute,  severity  and  multiplicity  of  its  penalties,  the  impossibility 
of  determining  in  advance  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  the  particular  case,  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  violation  o^  its  provisions,  the  power  conferred  or  attempted  to 
be  conferred  on  juries  to  define  the  offense  and  then  inflict  punishment  coupled  with 
the  ex  post  facto  effect  given  to  their  verdict  involves  everything  in  uncertainty  and 
commits  every  railroad  corporation  in  the  State  to  the  mercy  of  the  Commission. 
By  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  this  statute,  the  Commission  can,  if  they  want 
to,  gradually  take  and  appropriate  all  the  railroad  property  in  the  State  to  the 
public  use,  without  that  just  compensation  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  In  a 
word,  the  Commission,  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  hold,  in  so  far  as  railroad  corpo- 
rations are  concerned,  the  issue  of  life  and  death  as  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 
Of  what  avail  then  is  the  suggestion  that  the  powers  of  the  Commission  are  only 
advisoiy?  To  whom  and  in  relation  to  what  is  their  advice  to  be  given?  They 
speak  to  the  owners  of  $50,000,000  of  railroad  property  ;  and  although  they  may 
speak  in  the  most  deferential  language,  the  companies  to  whom  their  gentle  admon- 
itions are  to  be  addressed,  thoroughly  understand  and  justly  appreciate  the  unlim- 
ited authority  with  which  they  are  clothed  by  the  act,  the  uncertainties  ahead,  the 
dangers  with  which  they  are  environed,  and  the  ruinous  litigation  to  which  they 
will  be  exposed,  if  they  decline  to  adopt  the  suggestions  made,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, with  a  lively  sense  of  their  utter  helplessness,  cravenly  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  Commission,  although  such  submission  may  remotely  involve  the  company  in 
hopeless  insolvency.  Like  apprehension  would  continue  them  the  ready  and  flexi- 
ble tools  of  Ihe  power  placed  over  them,  and  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Commis- 
sion would,  in  every  instance,  be  accepted  and  -acted  upon  as  if  it  was  a  positive 
command.  No  prescience  is  requisite  to  forecast  the  consequences.  The  Commis- 
sion would  become  the  practical  managers  of  all  our  railroads.  They  are  to  be 
elected  every  two  years  by  a  popular  vote.     In  the  absence  of  some  radical  change 
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of  party  methods,  the  Commission,  to  be  elected  from  time  to  time,  would  represent 
and  execute  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  and  unconsciously  or  intentionally 
manipulate  this  great  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  organisation  to  which 
they  belong.  Bailroad  property,  on  the  successful,  judicious  and  just  management 
■of  which  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  so  essentially  depend,  would 
become  the  prey  of  the  spoilsmen  and  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  far  more  danger- 
ous to  political  morals  and  the  business  interests  of  Tennessee  than  any  possible 
railroad  combination  would  be  firmly  established  in  our  midst. 

We  do  not,  by  these  commests,  intend  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  defend- 
ants. There  is  nothing  in  this  record  which,  in  any  degree,  impugns  either  their 
■actions  or  motives.  So  far  as  we  can  see  they  have,  in  good  faith,  endeavored  to 
perform  their  duties  as  they  understand  them.  Our  object  is  simply  to  point  out 
the  extraordinary  powers  attempted  to  be  conferred  by  the  act  and  to  indicate  the 
large  opportunities  which  it  affords  for  an  abuse  of  power  and  an  invasion  of  vested 
jrights  under  the  color  of  authority ;  how  it  is  that  railroad  organizations  could  be 
subjected  to  party  service  under  its  provisions  and  be  manipulated  as  well  against 
as  in  furtherance  of  the  public  interests,  and  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
-Court  of  Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  Famsworth  &  Beeve  v.  Vance  &  Fleming,  that 
^^  this  tremendous  power  "  does  not,  as  we  think,  "  lurk  within  the  principles  of  l^g* 
islative  power."  We  repeat,  the  regulating  power  of  the  Legislature  and  the  courts 
is  sufiicient  to  compel  railroad  companies  to  perform  all  their  undertakings  in  f avcMr 
of  the  public,  and  to  prevent  or  punish  all  derelictions  of  duty.  The  Legislature 
oan  enact  laws  within  constitutional  limits  for  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  rail- 
road operations,  but  it  cannot  lawfully  authorize  a  commission,  by  direct  or  indirect 
legislation  intended  to  accomplish  that  end,  or  necessarily 'involving  that  result,  to 
take  control  of  their  business  and  operations.  Such  legislation  would  be  ati  unau- 
thorized and  unconstitutional  invasion  of  private  rights. 

The  act  is  also,  as  we  think,  a  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce,  and  to  that 
extent  an  intrusion  upon  the  exclusive  legislative  authority  of  Congress.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  will,  by  special  request,  be  stated  by  Brother  Hammond. 

Other  objections  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  statute,  which  we  think  are 
entitled  to  grave  consideration,  have  been  urged  in  argument.  But  as  thoee 
already  discussed  are  decisive  of  the  case,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  further 
oonaider  or  discuss  them  in  this  case. 

The  prayer  of  complainants  for  a  preliminary  injunction  will  be  granted. 

BAXTEB,  Judge,  etc 
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DEMURRER  OF  DEFENDAHTS. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

JOHN  H.  SAVAGE,  J.  A.  TURLEY   AND  G.  W.  GORDON,  RAILROAD 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


The  Demurrer  of  the  BaUroad  Oommiagitmen  of  Tenneeaee  to  the  BiU  of  the  LouitvQk 
&  NaahmUe  Ba^way^  fiUd  againat  then  in  the  Uniied  Statee  OireuU 
Court,  eitling  ai  NaehnUe,  Tennemee, 

Respondents,  reserving  all  benefit  of  exception  to  the  errors  in  said  bill  contained, 
and  not  admitting  any  matter  or  thing  therein  to  be  tme,  demur  thereto.       • 

1.  Respondents  demur  because  there  appears  no  equity  or  grounds  for  relief  upon 
the  face  of  the  bill. 

2.  It  appears  from  the  face  of  the  bill  and  exhibits  thereto,  that  respondents  are 
citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  that  the  act  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  under  which 
respondents  were  appointed  Commissioners,  had  reference  to  and  was  legislation  of 
and  concerning  so  much  and  no  more  of  complainant's  railroads  as  are  located  and 
operated  within  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  which  several  roads  so  operated  in 
Tennessee  were  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  are  now  held  and  oper- 
ated by  complainant  under  charters  granted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  so  that  in 
fact  and  in  law  complainant,  as  to  the  roads  so  held  and  operated  in  Tennessee,  is'a 
corporation  of  Tennessee,  and  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  not  of  Kentucky ;  and  therefore,  this  honorable  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  the  matters  in  controversy,  the  same  being  cognizable  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

3.  For  demurrer  to  so  much  of  complainant's  bill  as  claims  a  contract  and  legal 
right  for  complainant  to  charge  any  rate  whatever  which  complainant  may  think 
proper  up  to  and  below  the  maximum  named  in  the  charter,  respondents  show  that 
the  words  named  in  the  charter  and  set  out  in  the  bill  contain  no  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  words  of  release,  exempting  complainant  from  future  legislative  control, 
and  no  words  sufficient  to  estop  the  State  from  reducing  or  regulating  the  rates  and 
charges  of  complainant  for  freights  and  passengers.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
from  a  correct  reading  of  said  charters  that  the  Legislature  limited  the  rates  and 
charges  of  complainant  and  did  not  declare  any  purpose  or  intent  to  release  the 
Bovereign  power  of  limitation  in  the  future. 

4.  And  for  further  cause  of  demurrer,  respondents  say  that  the  right  to  r^;ulate 
the  freights  and  charges  of  common  carriers,  like  complainant,  is  a  sovereign  power 
and  prerogative  inherent  in  the  people  of  every  State  necessary  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  that  an  intent  by  a  Legislatore  to  releass^  sell,  or  sorrender  the  power  to 
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regulate  the  rates  and  charges  of  railroadsy  coupled  with  an  overt  act,  would  he- 
treason  to  the  State,  and  therefore  any  supposed  law  or  contract  so  made,  although 
misnamed  a  charter,  would  be  null  and  void. 

6.  Bespondents  also  demur  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  seeks  to  enjoin  the  action  of 
respondents  to  prevent  other  parties  from  bringing  suits  againot  complainant. 

6.  Bespondents  also  demur  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  assumes  that  cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  articles  of  inter-State  commerce  any  more  than  wheat,  corn  and  many 
other  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  Tennessee,  and  carried  bejond  its  limits. 

7.  Bespondents  also  demur  to  so  much  of  said  bill  as  concerns  commerce  among 
the  States  and  foreign  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  said  act  of  1883,  in  its  caption 
and  in  the  bodj  thereof,  speaks  only  of  regulating  railroads  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  says  nothing  in  regard  to  railroads  out  of  the  State,  or  of  inter>State 
commerce. 

8.  Bespondents  also  demur,  and  say  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  ha?  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  create  a  railroad  commission  with  power  to  revise  complainant's 
tariff  of  freights  and  charges,  and  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  operations  of  com- 
plainant's roads,  so  that  the  same  may  be  operated  in  compliance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  its  charters  and  the  laws  of  the  State. 

9.  For  demurrer  to  so  much  of  the  bill  as  in  substance  charges  that  all  of  these 
suits  are  to  be  tried  before  juries,  whom  the  court  will  judicially  know  are  generally 
prejudiced  against  railroad  companies,  respondents  say  that  the  court  cannot  law- 
fully or  judicially  know  any  such  thing ;  that  no  Qustom,  law  or  constitution  invests 
the  court  with  any  such  power,  and  that  this  charge  by  complainant  is  ungracious 
and  a  gross  slander  and  scandal  published  against  an  ancient  and  most  honored 
instrumentality  for  the  administration  of  public  justice  which  is  secured  to  Tennes-- 
seans  by  constitutions  and  laws,  State  and  Federal,  and  said  charge  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  for  slander  and  impertinence. 

Bespondents  therefore  pray  that  the  court  may  decree  that  respondents  shall  not. 
be  required  to  make  further  answer  to  said  bill. 

S.  F.  WILSON, 
JOHN  J.  VEBTBEES, 

SoUcUors, 

We  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  foregoing  demurrer  is  well  founded. 

JOHN  J.  VEBTBEES, 
8.  F.  WILSON, 

SoUcUon, 

I,  John  H.  Saviqge,  one  of  the  defendants  above  named,  do  make  oath  and  say- 
that  the  foregoing  demurrer  is  not  filed  or  interposed  for  delay. 

JOHN  H.  SAVAGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  April  22, 1884. 

CHABLES  NASH,  D.  a. 
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ANSWER  OF  DEFENDANTS. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  BAILROAD  CX)MPANY 
JOHN  H.  SAVAGE,  ET  ALS. 


The  joini  and  separate  Answer  (^  the  DefendanUy  John  H.  Sovage,  John  A,  Turky  and 
Qeorge  W.  Qordon^  to  the  BUI  filed  offoiinsi  them  in  this  cause, 

Bespondenfs  Buppoee  oomplainant  has  recited  in  the  bill  gubstantiallj  the  legisla* 
tion  of  the  State  of  Eentocky  creating  it  a  corporation,  and  giving  it  the  exclusive 
right  to  monopolize  transportation  on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  the  Tennessee 
line.  Respondents  suppose  complainant  has  set  forth  the  provisions  allowing  com- 
plainant to  charge  tolls.  But  respondents  deny  that  the  words  used  in  said  charters 
were  so  intended,  or  are  sufficient  in  law,  to  exempt  complainant  from  legislative 
control  in  the  running  and  management  of  its  road,  or  to  estop  the  Legislature  from 
regulating  and  fixing  the  tolls  and  charges  of  complainant  for  transportation  at 
jost  and  reasonable  rates  for  the  services  rendered. 

Bespondents  show  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  did  not  incorporate  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  extending  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  but  did  incorporate,  as  the  caption  of  the  act  says,  "  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,''  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  line 
between  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  so  as  to  connect  the  cities  of  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville.  Respondents  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  effect  of  the  above  act,  was  to  make  the  said  corporation  a  Tennessee  corpora- 
tion, and  whether  it  be  a  corporation  created  or  adopted,  it  is  in  all  respects  a  Ten- 
nessee corporation  from  the  Tennessee  line  to  Nashville,  possessing  different  rights, 
and  subject  to  different  laws  from  the  part  north  of  said  line. 

Bespondents  show  that  said  road  south  of  the  Tennessee  line  was  built  under  and 
controlled  by  Tennessee  laws,  and  derived  its  franchise,  right  of  way,  right  to  toll, 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  That  said  part  of  said  road  accepted  State  bonds,  and 
directors  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  pays  taxes,  and  is  protected  by  and  is 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Bespondents  show  that  if  complainant  is  not  a  corporation  of  Tennessee,  then,  in 

legal  phrase,  it  must  be  a  foreign  corporation,  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  ss  alleged  in 

the  bill,  it  is  merely  pentUUed  to  do  business  in  Tennessee.    This  license  or  permit  can 

be  withdrawn  and  the  corporation  expelled,  because  no  Legislature  can  grant  a 
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permit  or  licenBe  not  repealable  by  its  ancceasors.  Bespondents,  to  sustftin  this 
yiew,  expect  to  produce  on  the  hearing  the  Acts  of  the  Legidatare  in  reference  to 
complainant's  road,  by  which  it  will  iappear  that  complainant  perverts  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

Eespondents  admit  that  the  bill  recites  truly  the  provisionfi  of  the  charter  of  the 
Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Bailway,  so  far  as  the  same  appears  therein,  and  also  so 
much  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Bail  way  as  is  moitioned  in  the  bill. 

Bespondents  also  admit  that  the  act  of  the  4th  of  February,  1852,  incorporated 
the  Nashville  &  Memphis  Bailway  Company. 

Bespondents  admit  the  Act  of  the  11th  of  February,  1852,  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Bespondents  admit  the  act  of  the  16th  of  December,  1853,  mentioned  in  the  bill; 
and  as  to  the  matters  recited  in  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  change  of  name  to 
**  Memphis  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Company,"  the  construction  to  Paris,  the  failure  to 
pay  bonds,  the  loan  of  $125,000  by  complainant  before  Sept.  1, 1867,  respondents 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  matters,  and  cannot  admit  or  deny  this  alle* 
l^ation ; '  nor  have  respondents  such  information  or  belief  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
lease  by  complainant,  or  its  terms,  as  enables  them  to  admit  or  deny  this  charge. 

Bespondents  suppose  it  true  that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  passed  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bail- 
road  Company,  but  respondents  deny  that  said  act,  or  any  act  passed  or  to  be  passed 
4>y  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  did  or  conld  confer  any  right  upon  said  company 
to  own,  possess  or  operate  a  railroad,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  State  pf  Tennessee. 

Bespondents  admit  that  there  appears  upon  the  statute  book  of  1868-9,  an  act 
misnamed  "An  act  to  liquidate  the  State  debt  contracted  in  aid  of  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

This  act  must  be  construed  strictly  and  as  the  language  of  the  railroad  in  whose 
interest  the  grant  is  made. 

1.  The  act  concerns  the  railroad  companies  in  Tennessee,  and  none  other. 

2.  The  right  to  consolidate  concerns,  and  is  confined  to  railroad  companies  in 
l^ennessee,  no  other  company  being  mentioned  in  the  caption  or  body  of  the  act. 
No  foreign  company  can  consolidate  with  a  Tennessee  company.  To  consolidate  or 
own  this  road  complainant  must  show  other  legislation  than  the  act  of  the  25th  of 
February,  1869. 

Bespondents  also  say,  in  like  manner  the  act  of  the  17th  of  December,  1869,  did 
not  authorize  a  consolidation,  merger  and  destruction  of  the  corporation  known  aa 
the  Memphis  &  Ohio  Company.  The  road  from  the  Kentucky  line  is  still  a  Ten- 
nessee corporation  under  Tennessee  law.  The  loan  of  bonds  may  amount  to  a  pur- 
•chase  by  complainant,  but  the  franchise  and  corporate  rights  exist  under  Tennessee 
law. 

Bespondents  admit  the  incorporation  of  the  Clarksville  &  Louisville  Bailway, 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  the  sale  and  purchase  by  complainant ;  and 
while  respondents  believe  that  the  policy  of  sale  was  inspired  by  railroad  officials 
and  speculators,  and  was  unfortunate  for  the  State,  and  the  means  and  methods  by 
which  it  was  accomplished  were  a  departure  from  correct  legislation  and  judicial 
action,  they  consider  the  matter  settled  so  far  as  to  put  complainant  in  possession  of 
the  said  road  with  a  right  to  operate  it  under  Tennessee  laws,  but  in  no  sense  to 
anake  it  anything  else  than,  a  Tennessee  corporation. 

Bespondents,  answering  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  information  and  belief, 
-say  that  the  allegations  in  the  bill  so  often  repeated,  "  That  complainant's  charges 
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are  nniformlj  below  the  maximum  rates  named  in  the  charter"  are  false.  On  the 
-contrarj,  respondents  believe  that  complainant  in  many  instances  charges  ehippers 
more  than  the  rates  claimed  by  the  charter,  and  is  guiltj  of  repeated  acts  of  extor- 
tion and  discrimination,  and  operates  its  road  in  violation  of  its  charter  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  many  particulam. 

Bespondents  do  not  believe  that  the  net  earnings  are  insufficient  to  pay  interest, 
jranning  expenses  and  repairs,  unless  it  be  that  the  debt  and  stock  has  been  fraudu- 
lently manipulated,  so  as  to  represent  in  figures  largely  more  than  the  oost  of  the 
road. 

Bespondents  admit  the  incorporation  of  the  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  BaUway,  the 
sale  by  the  court,  and  purchase,  possession  and  operation  thereof  by  complainant, 
afl  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Bespondents  admit  the  incorporation  of  the  Tennessee  &  Alabama  Bailway 
Oompany,  also  the  incorporation  of  the  "  Central  Southern  Bailroad  Company." 

Bespondents  admit  the  consolidation  of  the  companies  named,  forming  the  Nash- 
-ville  &  Decatur  Bailway  Company,  and  respondents  admit  the  lease  of  the  last 
named  road  by  complainant.  Bespondents  cannot  admit  that  their  rates  are  below 
4he  maximum  named  in  the  charter  in  many  particulars,  but  will  insist  that  upon 
ihis  line  of  road  complainant  has  been  guilty  of  extortion  and  discrimination,  and 
^has  taken  more  from  shippers  in  many  instances  than  is  allowed  by  their  charter 
and  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Bespondents  say  that  the  Nashville  &  Decatur  Bailway's  right  to  take  toll  is  the 
same  as  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Bailway,  and  none  other.  But  these  respond- 
ents say  that  the  charter  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Bailway  Company,  or 
that  of  any  railway  company  in  the  State  that  may  be  in  the  same  terms  of 
4aid  charter,  does  not  fix  the  rate  of  toll  to  be  charged  by  said  company  on  freight^ 
and  passengers,  but  simply  prescribes  a  limit  of  charges  which  they  **  shall  not 
exceed,"  and  that  on  freights  for  only  one  distance,  to-wit,  one  hundred  miles. 
And  BO  respondents  say  that  the  clause  quoted  in  the  bill,  page  7,  printed  copy,  to^ 
wit:  "The  said  company  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  transportation  of 
peorsons,  goods,  merchandise  and  produce  over  the  railroad  to  be  by  them  con- 
Btructed ;  I\'ovided  that  the  charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  heavy  articles  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot 
•on  articles  of  measurement  for  every  one  hundred  miles,  and  five  cents  a  mile  for 
^very  passenger,''  is  not  a  grant  of  power  to  charge  up  to  the  rates  mentioned,  but  a 
limitation  upon  the  company's  present  right  to  charge  more  than  said  rates.  And 
if  the  aforesaid  clause  in  the  charter,  in  regard  to  rates  on  freight,  dud  intend 
(which  respondents  deny,  however),  to  grant  authority  to  the  company  to  charge 
any  rate  up  to  the  maximum  therein  mentioned,  then  it  would  be  but  one  rate  only, 
namely,  thirty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  for  one  distance  only,  namely,  one 
Imndred  miles  on  heavy  freights ;  and  one  rate  only,  namely,  ten  cents  per  cubic 
loot,  for  one  distance  only,  namely,  one  hundred  miles,  on  articles  of  measurement, 
Without  providing  any  rate  for  any  intermediate  distance  between  nothing  and  one 
hundred  miles,  and  without  providing  a  rate  for  any  distance  beyond  a  hundred 
•jniles,  thus  leaving  it  to  the  company  to  establish  reasonable  rates  for  all  such 
intermediate  distances,  and  for  those  beyond  one  hundred  miles. 

As  to  what  the  State  of  Tennessee  did  intimate  or  did  not  intimate,  respondents 
know  nothing.  The  laws  speak  for  themselves*  It  is  not  the  practice  of  a  sover- 
^eign  power  to  intimate  but  to  command  by  its  laws,  and  ignorance  of  these  laws 
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will  not  excase  a  ndlroadi  or  a  oitixen.  As  to  whether  moBejr  would  have  been 
inyeeted  or  not  in  the  many  supposed  cases  mentioned  in  the  bill,  respondents  know- 
not,  bat  are  of  opinion  that  capital  is  always  ready  to  build  a  road  where  the 
business  and  resources  of  a  section  make  it  expedient  to  bnild  one.  As  to  what 
complainant  would  or  would  not  have  done  in  regard  to  the  buying  and  leasing  o^ 
roads  if  it  had  thought  the  State  had  or  claimed  the  right  to  reduce  rates  of  freight 
to  just  and  reasonable  rates,  cannot  add  to  complainant's  right  or  diminish  the- 
power  of  the  State.  Complainant  cannot  gain  right  by  gross  errors  in  law  or  of 
fact.    Such  charges  in  the  bill  are  worthless,  and  deserve  no  answer. 

Bespondents  admit  the  introduction  of  the  bill  No.  8,  its  passage  in  the  House 
and  transmission  to  the  Senate ;  also  the  bill  No.  178,  known  as  the  Edmundson 
bill. 

Bespondents  admit  that  the  Senate  Journal  recites  that  bill  No.  8  was  amended 
by  striking  out  all  but  the  caption  thereof,  and  inserting  the  Edmundson  bill. 

Bespondents  say  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  to  refer 
bills  to  committees  for  consideration,  and  that  such  committees  often  amend  bills, 
and  report  them  back,  which  amendments  are  not  noted  on  the  journals;  and  that 
amendments  are  sometimes  offered  and  accepted  by  the  author  of  a  bill  and  not 
noted  on  the  journals;  so  respondents  say  that  the  original  Edmundson  bill,  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction,  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Edmund- 
son bill  at  the  time  it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  House  bill  No.  8.  The 
journals  show  that  matter  called  the  Edmundson  bill  was  offered  and  adopted.  If 
any  other  matter  had  been  offered  and  adopted,  and  certified  by  the  proper  officer^ 
although  misnamed,  it  would  be  a  valid  law.  Bespondents  say  that  they  are 
informed  that  the  original  draft  of  the  Edmundson  bill  had  been  amended  in  many 
particulars  by  Senators  before  it  was  offered  and  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
House  bill  No.  8. 

In  regard  to  the  constitutional  passage  of  the  law,  the  complainant  charges,  in 
substance,  that  the  law  under  which  respondents  >are  acting  as  Bailroad  Commis- 
sioners, was  not  passed  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constttution  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Bespondents  state  that  to  the  best  of  the.r  information  and  be- 
lief, this  charge  is  untrue,  and  that  said  law  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
usage,  custom  and  practice  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  and 
belief,  respondents  refer  to  the  history  of  the  passage  of  said  law,  as  contained  in 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1883;  and 
respondents  herewith  file,  marked  exhibit  "A,"  to  this  answer,  a  paper  containing 
extracts  from  said  journals,  showing  the  stepe  taken  in  the  passage  of  said  law,  and 
also  showing  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  General  Assembly,  both  before  and 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  to  "  concur  in  "  amendments  without 
the  call  of  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  giving  instances  of  this  practice  from  the 
journals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1883, 1881, 1879, 1866, 1865, 1859  and  I860* 
And  respondents  therefore  say  that  the  chaige  that  said  act,  under  which  they 
were  appointed  commissioners,  did  not  receive  a  constitutional  majority  of  the 
House,  and  is  not  the  law  of  the  land,  is  false,  and  that  the  material  allegations  in 
the  bill  concerning  its  passage  are  hypercritical,  and  without  any  solid  foundation 
in  fact  or  in  law. 

Bespondents  are  content  to  pass  the  chafges  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  Art.  11^  of 
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'tiie  GoBBtitation  of  Tenneflflee,  sectioiu  17,  18»  19,  21,  without  further  or  other 
«iotioe,  as  the  questioiis  involved  are  matters  of  law  for  the  oourt 

Bespondents,  answering  the  charge  in  the  hill  concerning  "rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  or  exemptions,"  and  the  want  of  power  to  suspend  general  laws  as  pro- 
Tided  in  article  2,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  saj  that  it  is  strange  complainant 
should  make  such  an  argument,  inasmuch  as  complainant  hegan  life  in  monopoly, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions ;  that  it  was  created  by  a  special  law  extend- 
ed to  no  other  member  of  the  community,  conferring  a  royal  prerogative  to  taki^ 
toll,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  build  and  operate  a  public  highway,  of  great  value, 
and  the  sovereign  power  to  take  the  private  property  of  citizens  for  this  purpose. 

Bespondents  say  that  they  have  before  them  a  document  of  112  pages,  headed 
''Charter  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  with  Amendments  to 
1869,"  which  was  compiled  by  said  road  for  its  own  use,  as  respondents  are  inform- 
ed, and  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  special  laws  passed 
l>y  the  Legistature  of  Kentucky,  conferring  exclusive  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties on  complainant  not  extended  to  or  applicable  to  any  other  member  of  the 
community.  It  also  appears  that  more  than  a  half  dozen  such  laws  have  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  reference  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
main  stem,  and  a  great  many  more  with  reference  to  the  other  roads  which  com- 
plainant claims  to  own  and  operate.  These  special  laws  concern  only  the  roads 
mentioned  in  them,  and  exclude  all  other  members  of  the  codimunity,  conferring 
opon  the  roads  some  of  the  royal  prerogatives  of  sovereign  power,  and  rights  and 
privileges  of  great  value.  In  addition  to  these  special  grants  there  is  upon  the 
statute  books  of  both  of  these  States  many  laws  passed  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
bttiefit  of  railroads,  which  constitute  a  system  of  class  legislation  made  at  the  re- 
quest and  for  the  benefit  of  railroads  as  a  class,  and  which  are  common  and  applicable 
to  all  railroads  alike,  and  which  exclude  and  do  not  concern  any  member  of  the 
<iommunity  but  a  railroad.  These  general  laws  appear  in  the  Codes  of  the  States, 
B»  railroad  laws,  and  the  special  statutes  passed  for  a  particular  road,  are  found  in 
the  acts  or  in  digests  made  by  the  railroads  for  their  use.  Hence  it  appears  that 
railroads  are  the  creatures  of  special  class  legislation  discriminating  against  every 
^>ther  member  of  the  community,  which  laws  say  nothing  about  and  are  not  appli- 
-  cable  to  and  confer  no  privilege  on  boats,  wagons,  hacks  or  other  vehicles ;  yet, 
when  a  law  is  passed  to  control  and  regulate  this  corporate  power  and  peculiar 
property,  which  isnised  to  wrong  the  citizens,  they  cry  out  ''discrimination"  because 
these  other  parties  are  not  regulated  by  the  same  law  that  regulated  them.  The 
hacks,  wagons,  boats,  ferries  and  turnpikes  are  all  regulated  by  law,  and  in  a  differ- 
-ent  manner  from  railroads.  No  law  could  be  made  to  regulate  railroads  and  hacks, 
wagons,  ferries  and  turnpikes  in  the  same  manner.  The  Legislature  judges  in 
what  particular,  each  should  be  regulated. 

Laws  made  for  one  are  in  general  not  applicable  or  proper  for  the  other. 

A  natural  person  pays  a  poll  tax,  can  commit  arson,  murder,  and  can  do  a  variety 
of  things  and  suffer  punishment,  in  ways  wholly  inapplicable  to  railroads.  Also, 
in  addition  to  the  exclusive  privileges  and  peculiar  franchises  granted  to  railroads, 
there  is  quite  an  extended  list  of  criminal  offenses  made  such  for  the  special  pro- 
tection of  railroads,  and  which  crimes  can  only  t>e  committed  against  a  railroad, — 
never  against  a  wagon,  boat,  ferry,  turnpike  or  natural  person ;  hence,  it  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Legislature  to  declare  penalties  and  punishments  against 
c-mch  parties  and  in  such  manner  as  they  think  the  public  good  requires.    They 
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may  declare  a  penaltjr  against  oorporations  and  not  include  persons  or  wagons,, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a  multitude  of  laws  concerning  persons,  wagons,  boats  and 
other  occupations  that  do  not  include  corporations.  Infants  and  adults  are  not 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  Our  common  schools  are  not  protected  under  the 
four-mile  law,  while  other  schools  are.  The  towns  and  cities  of  Tennessee  are  class- 
ified by  the  nudiber  of  the  inhabitants,  and  goverened  by  special  laws  applicable 
to  each  class.  The  Michigan  acts  of  1873  discriminate  between  the  railroads  of 
that  State  in  many  particulars,  having  r^ard  to  length  of  road — whether  in  the 
upper  or  lower  part  of  the  State,  and  excludes  the  Paw  Paw  Bailroad  entirely  from 
its  provision,  and  fixes  freight  at  three  cents  on  some  roads,  and  allows  five  centa^ 
on  others.  Railroads  are  also  classified  by  statute  and  by  commissioner,  and 
different  rates  of  charges  allowed,  in  Missouri,  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

CSomplainant  might  with  the  same  kind  of  logic  insbt  that  the  man  who  steals  a 
chicken  should  go  to  the  penitentiary  as  long  as  another  for  horse  stealing,  or  thati 
an  assault  and  battery  should  be  punished  like  a  murder,  or  that  it  diBcriminate6> 
against  complainant  because  millers  and  distillers  are  not  included. 

As  to  the  penalties  and  lawyers'  fees,  the  act  is  intended  to  be  penal.  It  intend- 
ed a  penalty  upon  a  wrong-doer,  such  as  is  usually  enforced  by  the  old-time  qui  tamr 
action.  The  United  States  revenue  laws  fumisb  many  illustrations  of  this  princi- 
ple, with  this  difference,  that  these  laws  often  prescribe  much  heavier  penalties- 
against  citizens  than  is  declared  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature  against  wealthy  cor- 
porations. There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  of  taking  private  property  for  public 
use.  When  men  are  found  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  fined,  their  private  property  is  taken  for  public  use. 

If  a  party  is  found  guilty  of  discrimination  or  extortion  in  a  civil  action,  the 
L^^lature,  to  prevent  such  offense,  has  the  power  to  make  the  damages  punitive 
in  like  manner  as  to  assess  the  fine  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  There  is  no  violation' 
of  the  Constitution  in  allowing^the  lawyer  fee.  In  the  old  proceeding  in  ejectment 
or  trespass  for  mesne  profits,  the  law  gave  the  plaintiff  his  lawyer's  fee  and  costs, 
but  gave  it  in  no  other  action,  and  neither  Coke,  Bacon  or  Blackstone  called  it 
discrimination. 

Bespondents  admit  that  the  said  act  of  1883  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint 
three  Commissioners,  and  section  13  and  14  made  it  the  duty  of  such  Comv 
mission  '^to  carefully  consider  and  revise  all  tarifis  for  charges  of  transportation,"  and 
that  said  Commission  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  discrimination  and 
unjust  and  unreasonable  charges  for  transportation  by  railroads  operated  in  the- 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  that  their  opinion  was  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  extor- 
tion by  the  railroad,  if  higher  rates  were  charged  than  indicated  by  the  Commiraion* 
But  respondents  deny  that  said  act  did  give,  or  that  said  Legislature  intended  to 
give,  the  Commission  power  to  arhUrarUy  order  complainant  to  transport  passengers 
and  freight  at  certain  rates,  or  to  do  any  act  arbitrarily.  On  the  contrary,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission  are  marked  and  prescribed  by  law  in  the  same 
manner,  and  quite  as  plain,  as  the  duties  of  judges  and  other  State  officials.  Be- 
spondents never  attempted  any  arbitrary  act  but  professed  and  desired  to  proceed 
by  the  law  and  the  proof.  Bespondents  refer  to  the  said  sections  13  and  14,  and 
say  that  so  far  from  vesting  respondents  with  arbitrary  power,  they  declare  the 
right  of  the  railroads  to  appear  and  make  such  proofs  as  they  might  desire  in 
regard  to  revision,  and  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  hear  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  by  counsel  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered,  with  other  directions 
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calculated  to  guard  the  rights  of  parties  hy  the  rules  of  law  as  administered  by 
courts.  As  to  the  penalties  prescribed,  tfiej  are  such  as  constantly  appear  in  the  • 
legislation  of  Ck>ngre8s  and  of  the  States.  The  allegation  that  because  there  is 
a  penalty  given  to  the  State  and  damages  to  the  party  injured  that  therefore  the 
party  is  punished  twice,  is  of  no  force.  Bespondents  say,  in  very  many  instances 
a  crime  is  committed  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribe fines,  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  also  indictments  for  the  Governmeut, 
and  damages  for  the  citizen.  Such  is  the  rule  in  Tennessee  in  many  ca^s  from 
murder  to  smaller  offenses.  As  to  the  charge  in  the  bill  that  "all  of  such  suits  are  to 
be  heardbeforejurieswhom  the  court  will  judicially  know  are  generally  prejudiced 
against  railroads,"  respondents  say  that  no  court  can  legally  know  any  such  thing ; 
that  complainant  with  equal  propriety  and  the  same  kind  of  logic  could  assert  be- 
fore the  jury  that  the  court  was  prejudiced  for  or  against  complainant.  The  jury 
system  is  the  birthright  of  the  Saxon  race  and  the  glory  of  the  common  law.  Bad 
must  be  the  character  and  the  cause  of  the  men  who  will  not  trust  their  country- 
men. If  the  people  are  prejudiced  against  railroads  it  is  because  the  railroads 
liaye  wronged  them. 

Bespoodent^  deny  that  said  act  of  1883  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  Unites 
States  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Bespondents  admit  ''complainant  had  the  power  to  call  upon  the  State  when  the 
charter  was  granted  to  fix  pemumenUy  a  maximum  of  charges."  But  respondenU 
say  that  complainant  did  not  call  upon  the  State  to  fix  permaneiUlyf  and  that  the 
State  did  not  fix  permanently  a  limit  of  maximum  chargas,  nor  did  the  Legislature 
then  intend  to  fix  a  permanent  limit  of  maximum  charges ;  and  respondents  say  that 
if  the  Legislature  which  granted  complainant's  charter  had  intended  to  grant  a 
permanent  limit  of  charges,  that  such  intent,  coupled  with  an  overt  act,  would  have 
been  treason  to  the  State,  and  such  a  law  would  be  void.  Il  was  then  and  is  now 
the  right  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  have  all  official  and  public  functionaries 
serve  them  for  a  reasonable  reward.  Bailways  were  created  by  the  people  for  the 
people,  and  not  for  railways,  and  are  as  much  public  servants  as  the  sheriffs  or  the 
judges  of  the  State.  It  is  not  true  that  the  State  did  agree  with  complainant  or 
any  other  railroad  to  fix  permanmUy  a  limit  of  maximum  charges ;  nor  was  any 
such  word  put  in  the  charter;  nor  did  the  State  use  any  word  of  release  fof  power  or 
assurance  against  subsequent  legislation ;  nor  did  complainant  ask  or  demand  of  the 
L^slature  any  such  concession  or  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  regulate 
tolls  in  the  future;  and  if  complainant  had  so  demanded  and  a  corrupt  or  unwise 
legislature  had  by  expcess  words  attempted  to  release  all  future  legislative  power 
to  reduce  charges  to  just  and  reasonable  rates,  and  if  the  law  or  charter  had  said 
that  the  limit  was  fixed  forever,  unalterable  by  future  Legislatures,  respondents  affirm 
that  such  an  act  would  be  void.  No  General  Assembly  of  Tenn^psee  can  prohibit 
future  Legislatures  from  fixing  a  proper  limit  to  charges,  because  no  Legislature 
can  bargain,  sell  or  surrender  legislative  power,  or  make  a  law  that  a  subsequent 
Legislature  cannot  repeal ;  nor  can  a  Legislature  make  a  partial  and  unjust  law 
and  misname  it  a  charter  and  grant  to  a  corporation  the  right  to  plunder,  oppress 
and  take  unreasonable  toll  from  the  people.  The  limit  fixed  in  the  charter  was 
only  evidence  of  what  the  Legfislature  then  thought  reasonable,  but  no  evidence  of 
what  is  reasonable  now.  What  was  reasonable  forty  years  ago  would  in  many  in- 
stances be  unreasonable  extortion  now.  The  public  is  entitled  to  all  benefits  arising 
from  scientific  discovery,  and  the  better  use  of  steam  and  machinery. 
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.  EespondentB  admit  that  the  Legislature  had  the  right  to  fix  a  maximum  limit  In 
1845  and  1852^  hat  sach  limit  was  for -that  time  and  until  otherwise  ordered  hj 
succeeding  Legislatures.  And  it  may  he  true  that  the  limit  was  then  reasonahle 
or  expedient,  hut  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a  limit  and  not  a  sum  certain,  shows 
that  the  Legislature  did  not  assume  to  know  accurately  what  was  reasonable;  and 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  words  of  permanency  or  release  of  future  power  to  reg- 
ulate, the  claim  of  complainant  is,  therefore,  without  foundation  in  law.  It  is  the 
doctrine  in  regard  to  charters  and  grants  by  a  sovereign,  that  nothing  passes  to  a 
grantee  by  implication,  presumption  or  argument.  When  there  is  ambiguity,  the 
grantee  takes  nothing.  To  sustain  the  claim  of  the  grant  of  a  prerogative  or  ex- 
emption from  legislative  control,  and  to  estop  the  State  in  a  matter  where  the  Leg- 
islature might  have  control  if  such  a  case  should  happen,  the  grantee  must  show 
express  words  so  certain  as  to  amount  to  what  Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  a  certainty  to 
a  certain  intent  in  every  particular,  which  excludes  all  argument  or  inference  to 
the  contrary.  Respondents  therefore  say  that  complainant's  pretended  contract 
right  to  charge  unreasonable  rates  is  not  expressed  nor  given  by  the  language  used 
in  the  charter,  nor  is  a  necessary,  reasonable  or  legal  inference  from  any  word  used 
in  the  charter  or  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  or  the  character  of  the  limitation  • 
prescribed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  claim,  in  derogation  of  common  right,  in 
hostility  to  the  public,  and  not  in  accord  with  the  usual  course  of  legislative  action 
nor  with  the  expectations  and  understanding  of  the  Legislature  and  people  at  the 
time  the  charter  was  granted,  wlio  were  expecting  and  who  were  promised  great 
riches  and  prosperity  to  flow  from  an  increase  of  facilities  to  market  and  constantly 
decreased  rates  of  freight  by  the  improvement  and  building  of  railroads.  To 
assume  that  the  people  and  Legislatures  of  1845  and  1851-2  intended  the  maximum 
limits  then  mentioned  should  be  permanerU  and  unchangeahU  would  be  to  assume 
that  they  were  ignorant  or  corrupt,  and  that  they  disbelieved  the  predictions  and 
promises  of  railroad  builders  and  railroad  advocat>es,  whose  eloquent  tongues 
painted  in  glowing  and  prophetic  words  the  glorious  and  successful  future  of  the 
system  then  in  its  infancy.  To  advance  or  retrograde  is  a  universal  law  in  the 
aflfairs  of  men.  A  permanent  tariff  in  1845  would  have  excluded  all  hope  of  prog^ 
ress  and  betterment.  It  would  have  been  unwise  then,  and  would  be  equally 
unwise  now.  The  world  moves  and  changes  each  day,  and  there  is  no  business 
more  changeable  or  discordant  than  railroading.  As  a  rule  no  two  roads  have  the 
same  charters,  or  have  the  same  tariffs  or  the  same  rules  of  business,  nor  are  their 
rates  permanent,  but  are  constantly  changing.  It  may  be  said  that  no  human 
wisdom  could  make  a  tariff  that  would  remain  just  and  reasonable  to  the  shipper 
and  the  railroad  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Tariffs  of  freights  need  con- 
stant watching  and  changing  as  business  and  commerce  change.  What  is  juq^ 
to-day  may  become  unreasonable  in  a  short  time  hereafter.  The  question  is  shall 
the  avarice  and  Tuterest  of  the  railroads  determine  what  is  just  and  reasonable, 
and  thereby  enri<  h  themselves  by  extortions  on  the  people,  oris  it  within  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  inspectors,  over  these  roads,and  prescribe  methods  by 
which  these  inspectors  shall  force  the  roads  to  operate  them  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  States  for  a  reasonable  compensation. 

Bespondents  therefore  affirm  that  said  act  of  1883  does  not  violate  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  does  give  to  the  Commission  the  power  to  re- 
vise complainant's  tariff  of  charges  to  just  and  reasonable  rates  within  the  maxi- 
mum limit,  or  above  the  limit  if  such  chairges  are  unreasonably  low.    But  re* 
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spondentB  claim  no  power  to  do  any  act  that  can  affect  the  rights  or  bind  complain- 
ant. BespondentB  can  only  expre§8  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  complainant's 
load,  and  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  charges,  and  this  cannot  affect  com- 
plainant's right  in  any  way,  except  in  the  event  of  a  suit  to  impose  upon  the  com- 
plainant the  duty  of  showing  to  the  court  that  the  charge  complained  of  is  just 
and  reasonable,  and  the  imposition  of  this  duty  is  right  and  legal.  It  is  a  mere 
rale  of  evidence,  which  rules  are  so  administered  by  courts  and  prescribed  by  Leg- 
islatures as  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  party  who,  from  the  circumstances, 
is  presumed  to  know  most  about  it  and  can  best  prove  it.  In  all  contests  for  work 
and  labor,  the  party  performing  it  is  held  to  prove  the  work  done  and  its  value. 
The  roads  are  properly  held  to  prove  their  rates  reasonable,  and  the  clamor  in  the 
bill  about  injustice  and  discrimination  in  fixing  the  burden  of  proof  is  a  false  and 
-ani^asonable  clamor. 

Bespondents  admit  that  they  did  prepare  and  print  what  they  called  a  "  basis" 
by  which  to  revise  the  tariff*  of  the  various  railroads  in  the  State,  but  they  deny 
4[hat  they  had  revised  or  fixed  anything.  It  was  a  mere  suggestion  or  proposition 
to  elicit  proof  and  argument  from  the  railroads  and  the  shippers,  and  but  for  the 
^convenience  of  comparison  and  a  saving  of  time  a  blank  sheet  would  have  an- 
swered as  well. 

The  railroad  officials  were  informed  that  the  Commission  desired  to  hear  all  the 
proof  and  argument  that  could  be  produced  in  their  behalf,  and  were  requested  to 
send  their  best  men  before  the  Commission,  and  told  that  the  Commission  would 
hear  them  as  long  as  they  desired  to  talk,  and  that  each  railroad  would  be  heard 
separately,  and  after  all  had  been  heard  the  Commission  would  commence  the 
work  of  revising  the  tariffs  in  the  light  of  all  the  proofs  and  all  the  arguments  of 
all  the  parties,  and  no  tariff  would  be  announced  as  ''  revised  and  approved"  till 
the  whole  work  had  been  finished.  The  officials  were  further  informed  that  if  er- 
rors should  occur  in  such  revisions  the  Commission  would  correct  them  as  soon  as 
the  same  should  be  made  to  appear. 

Bespondents  admit  that  the  basis  aforesaid  was  in  many  particulars  below  com- 
plainant's rates,  but  deny  that  complainant's  rates  are  just  and  reasonable,  or  are 
below  the  maximum  claimed  by  theqi.  Bespondents  are  informed  and  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  above  the  maximum,  and  that  complainant,  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  injunction,  is  extorting  frem  the  people  large  sums  every  day,  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  during  a  year. 

Bespondents  deny  that  there  was  any  danger  that  respondents  would  reduce  com- 
plainant's charges  below  just  and  reasonable  rates.  Bespondents  did  not  intend  a 
revolution,  but  a  reformation.  Bespondents  did  expect  to  correct  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  and  unjust  charges  by  complainant,  and  in  the  course  of  time  to 
teach  complainant  the  propriety  of  avoiding  discrimination  and  extortion.  It  was 
not  the  wish  or  duty  of  these  respondents  to  embarrass  or  injure  complainant.  The 
pretended  fears  of  complainant  of  injury  by  respondents'  action  are  groundless, 
and  respondents  say  that  groundless  fears  will  not  authorize  an  injunction  or  a 
peace  warrant.  Bespondents  say  that  23  States  have  railroad  commissions,  and 
several  of  these  States  have  passed  laws  more  stringent  than  the  Tennessee  act  of 
1883.  Bespondents  further  say  that  they  are  informed  and  believe  that  no  rail- 
roads in  any  State  have  been  injured  by  the  management  of  commissions.  On  the 
contrary,  respondents  say  that  the  reports  of  the  commissions  for  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  States,  show  that  the  roads  have  been  benefited  by  the 
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work  of  such  oommissions.  Bespondents  say  that  the  basis  prepared  by  them  hy 
which  to  revise  the  tarifis  of  the  several  roads  in  Tennessee  was  a  mere  proposition 
to  elicit  proof  and  argument  before  them  by  the  railroads  and  the  shippers,  and 
was  on  an  average,  they  believe,  higher  than  the  tarifis  fixed  by  the  commissions 
of  Georgia,  Missouri,  and  some  other  States,  and  was  lower  than  the  Alabama 
tariff  and  lower  than  the  tariff  of  the  complainant.  Bespondents  believe  that  if 
complainant  had  brought  proof  and  argument  before  them,  as  complainant  was  re- 
quested to /do,  that  a  tariff  would  have  been  revised  so  as  to  give  complainant  just 
and  reasonable  riites,  as  respondents  had  settled  nothing,  but  held  all  questions  and 
rates  and  charges  subject  to  proof  and  argument. 

Bespondents  say  that  while  preparing  this  answer  one  of  respondents,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the* charge,  so  often  repeated  in  the  bill,  that  com- 
plainant's charges  are  below  the  maximum  rates  mentioned  in  the  charter,  visited 
the  furniture  store  of  Atwell  &  Sneed,  on  College  street,  Nashville,  and  caused  Mr. 
Atwell  to  telephone  to  the  agent  of  complainant  at  the  Louisville  depot  as  follows: 

"How  much  is  the  charge  upon  100  pounds  of  furniture  from  Nashville  to  Q9I- 
latin  (26  miles)?" 

Answer — "Twenty-five  cents  at  owner's  risk." 

"  How  much  is  it  carrier's  risk  ?" 

Answer — "Seventy-five  cents."  , 

The  house  of  Weakley  &  Warrdn,  on  the  same  street,  which  manufactures  and 
gells  furniture  from  the  store,  was  then  questioned  as  follows : 

"  Have  you  the  printed  tariff  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad?" 

Answer — "  Yes." 

"What  will  it  cost  me  to  ship  100  pounds  of  furniture  to  Pulaski  (eighty  miles) 
by  that  road?" 

Answer — ^"Furniture  per  100  lbs.  to  Pulaski,  owner's  risk,  48  cents;  furniture  to- 
Pulaski,  carrier's  risk,  per  100  lbs.,  96  cents." 

Bespondents  say  that  this  railroad,  by  law,  can  only  charge  85  cents  per  100' 
pounds  per  100  miles  at  the  risk  of  the  carrier,  but  here  is  a  charge  of  48  cents  at 
owner's  risk,  when  the  charter  only  allows  85  cents  at  carrier's  risk,  which  is  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  allowed  by  law.  This  is  most  conclusive  proof  to  show 
why  complainant  fears  revision,  and  desires  litigation  and  delay. 

Bespondents  say  that  the  revision  of  tariffs  by  the  commission  could  not  take 
away  any  legal  rights  of  complainant.  If  juries  should  render  wrong  verdicts,  in- 
tdligent  judges  would  set  them  aside.  The  charge  in  the  bill  that  complainant 
fears  unjust  suits  at  law,  or  that  suits  of  any  kind  should  be  wrongfully  brought^ 
respondents  believe  to  be  fabricated  and  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  the 
past  history  or  present  condition  of  complainant's  roads.  And  as  proof  conclusive 
that  complainant's  fears  are  pretended,  they  copy  from  the  brief  filed  by  Ed.  Bax- 
ter, attorney,  of  record  on  page  48,  as  follows  : 

"  The  system  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  Company  has  been  increased 
until  it  now  includes  over  2,000  miles  of  road,  lying  in  eight  States  of  the  Union,, 
and  yet,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  chief  attorney,  there  is  not  one  suit  now  pend- 
ing against  the  company  in  any  of  those  States  wherein  it  is  claimed  that  the 
charges  of  the  company  are  too  high." 

This  declaration,  which  respondents  believe  to  be  true,  answers  and  destroys  alT 
those  charges  in  the  bill  made  quia  timet  to  obtain  the  injunction.  The  statement  is 
suggestive  in  another  particular.    In  less  than  forty  years  a  road  of  185  miles  ha& 
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by  conqaest  or  diplomacj  annexed  or  acquired  more  than  1,815  other  miles  of  road^ 
And  also  has  paid  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and  large  salaries  to  its  chief  offi- 
cials. Is  this  astonishing  fact,  this  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  power,  the  result 
of  honest  toil  and  reasonable  charges,  or  is  it  the  result  of  extortions  and  oppres- 
sions? 

Respondents  having  replied  to  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  will  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court  their  construction  and  understanding  of  the  act  under 
which  they  have  been  appointed. 

'^  INTER-STATE  COMHESCE/' 

1st.  Bespondents  say  that  they  have  never  claimed,  and  do  not  now  claim,  the- 
light  to  regulate  or  control,  in  any  manner  whatever,  commerce  among  the  States 
or  with  foreign  nations. 

2d.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  confer  upon  the  Com. 
mission  any  such  power. 

3d.  They  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  words  contained  in  said  act  of  1883- 
sufficient  in  law  to  authorize  respondents  to  regulate,  in  any  manner,  inter-State 
commerce. 

4th.  They  believe  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  interfere  with  or  regulate  inter- 
State  commerce  by  virtue  of  said  act,  would  be  wholly  unwarranted  by  any  word 
or  sentence  therein. 

6th.  They  believe  that  said  act,  fairly  construed  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,, 
positively  excludes  the  idea  that  the  Legislature  authorized,  or  intended  to  author- 
ize, respondents  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce. 

6th.  Bespondents  say  that  said  act  of  1883,  in  its  caption,  and  in  sections  1,  8,  9, 
12, 13, 18, 19, 20,  21,  24,  25, 27,  28  and  29,  specially  mentions  and  refers  to  compa- 
nies and  persons  operating  railroads  in  this  State,  and  none  other. 

7th.  Bespondents  say  that  the  Court  cannot  presume  or  imagine  the  existence  of 
ti  power  that  is  not  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  is  not  a  necessary  incident  of  some- 
other  power  granted. 

8th.  Bespondents  say  that  the  caption  is  the  key  to  the  substance  of  the  act,  and 
that  all  general  words  are  to  be  expounded  as  referring  to  this  matter. 

9th.  Bespondents  say  that  where  there  is  doubt  or  ambiguity  in  a  statute,  and. 
where  one  construction  would  render  a  thing  unlawful  and  the  other  would  include 
only  lawful  matters,  the  latter  is  the  legal  construction. 

10th.  Bespondents  insist  that  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  that  the  act  of  1883,  in 
its  words  and  meaning,  is  confined  to  railroads  in  Tennessee ;  yet  if  the  words  were 
doubtful  as  to  what  roads  were  intended  by  the  Legislature,  the  Court  would  con- 
strue it  to  mean  roads  in  the  State,  as  none  other  are  mentioned,  and  this  only  is 
lawful., 

11th.  Bespondents  also  insist,  that  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  State  to  regu- 
late railroads  in  the  State  is  admitted  as  indisputable,  that  if  the  act  of  1883  had 
attempted  to  authorize  respondents  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce,  it  is  not  sound 
logic  or  good  law  for  the  Court  to  declare  the  whole  act  void  for  the  reason  that  the 
Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Tennessee  distinguish  commerce  among 
the  States  from  commerce  within  a  State.  They  are  things  separate  and  distinct^ 
whose  boundaries  are  marked  by  broad  constitutional  lines,  and  in  no  sense  mixed 
or  indivisible.  Therefore,  respondents  should  only  be  enjoined  from  regulating; 
inter-State  commerce,  leaving  them  free  to  act  within  the  State. 
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12th.  Bespondents  say  the  charge  bj  the  complaisants  that  because  the  Commis- 
flioners  suggested  a  basis  of  600  miles,  therefore  they  intended  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  proves  the  reverse.  If  respondents  had  so  intended,  a  bads  to 
reach  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Europe,  should  have  been  adopted. 

18th.  Bespondents  affirm  that  in  their  opinion  there  is  no  matter  or  thing  alleged 
or  proven  by  complainant  in  this  cause,  or  apparent  on  the  face  of  said  act  of  1883, 
that  will  authorize  the  Ck>urt  to  enjoin  respondents  frt)m  regulating  inter-State 
commerce,  but  inasmuch  as  respondents  have  never  claimed  any  such  right,  an  in- 
junction to  that  effect  would  be  harmless. 

Bespondents  say  that  the  argument  made  by  complainant  in  reference  to  section 
26  of  said  act  is  unsound ;  that  said  section  imposes  no  duties  upon  respondents 
violative  of  any  right  or  constitutional  provision ;  that  the  right  to  assemble  for 
consultation,  for  mutual  safety,  and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  is  a 
right  secured  to  American  freedom.  The  manifest  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  har- 
monize conflicting  legislation  between  different  States  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This 
means  simply  to  adopt  in  legislation  the  rule  adopted  by  courts  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  laws.  The  courts  look  to  the  Legislature  and  decisions  of  other  States, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  often  furnish  the  rule  and*  reasons  for  the  decision. 
The  Legislature  contemplated  separate  State  action.  Bespondents,  aa  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Tennessee,  have  a  perfect  right  to  recommend  to  other  States  and  to 
the  world,  by  precept  or  example,  whatever  appears  to  them  best  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  no  court  can  lawfully  enjoin  such  action. 

Commissioner  Fink,  by  virtue  of  an 'agreement,  called  a  pool,  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  freight  of  about  40  of  the  most  important  roads  in  the  United  States,  which 
agreement  is  enforced  by  forfeitures  and  stipulated  penalties.  If  the  roads  can 
^us  regulate  inter-State  commerce  by  agreement,  the  States  may  lawfully  agree 
upon  a  code  of  laws  to  be  enacted  by  each  State. 

Bespondents  do  claim  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  a  perfect  right  to  regulate 
fhe  freight  of  all  the  railroads  incorporated  by  or  operated  within  the  State,  and 
•can  compel  them  to  carry  freight  for  reasonably  rates. 

Bespondents  also  assert  that  no  matter  how  much  a  regulation  of  rates  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  may  affect  rates  or  commerce  without  the  State,  that  Ten* 
nessee  has  an  indisputable  right  to  do  so,  and  that  neither  Clongress  nor  any  Fed- 
eral court  can  rightfully  prohibit  or  enjoin  the  State  or  its  agents  in  such  action. 

If  the  argument  of  complainant  is  good  law,  then,  upon  a  like  reason,  the  State 
could  be  enjoined  from  levying  a  tax  upon  lands  or  polls,  for  such  a  tax  would  in> 
crease  the  price  of  commodities  raised  within  the  State  when  carried  beyond  its 
limits,  and  therefore  would  be  a  regulation  of  commerce  if  the  C!ourt  adopt  com- 
plainant's logic. 

But  aside  from  the  kind  of  legislation  likely  to  result  from  such  legislative  con* 
tests  as  complainant's  bill  exhibits,  it  is  the  history  of  laws  that  no  statute  is  ever 
passed  which  affects  important  interests  that  has  not  resulted  in  legal  contests. 
Hence  the  courts  sometimes  declare  that  one  thing  or  act  may  be  within  the  letter 
and  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  another  may  not  be  within  the  let- 
ter and  still  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  also  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  courts  to  reconcile  apparent  ambiguities  and  sustain  legislation  where  the  intent 
appears,  and  never  to  infer  an  unlawful  intent  if  another  could  exist  The  appli- 
cation of  these  rules  will  answer  the  criticism  of  complainant.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  rates,  but  complainant  fails 
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to  show  the  legal  means  and  methods  of  doing  it.  The  complainant  owed  it  to  the 
pablic  and  its  patrons  to  show  the  right  way  while  complaining  of  the  wrong.  The 
policy  is  to  defeat  all  regulation. 

EXTORTION  AND  TBIAL  BT  JUBT. 

Bespondents  insist  that  the  argument  of  complainant  that  the  crime  of  eztor- 
tioD  is  not  described  or  defined  with  legal  certainty  by  the  first  section  of  the  act, 
is  unsound.    The  act  simply  declares  the  common  law. 

1st.  The  road  must  transport  and  the  shipper  must  pay  "  just  and  reasonable 
compensation."  If  there  was  no  statute,  or  if  this  was  all  in  this  statute,  and  the 
shipper  f  sUed  to  pay,  or  if  the  road  charged  more  than  was  reasonable,  either  party 
could  sue  at  common  law  or  under  this  statute,  and  the  question  for  the  jury  to  de- 
cide upon  the  evidence  under  the  charge  of  the  court  would  be  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  the  rates,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  jury  from  the  eyidence 
and  not  by  the  law.  The  law  fixes  the  rule  of  reasonableness.  The  discretion  of 
the  jury  upon  the  evidence  fixes  the  amount. 

Thi^same  rule  applies  In  action  upon  the  case  at  law  which  modern  bills  in 
chsnoery  have  superseded  to  a  great  extent.  The  same  rule  in  slander,  trover, 
trespass,  assault  and  battery,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  work  and  labor  done, 
damages  for  homicide  by  citizen  or  railroad,  and  malicious  prosecution.  In  all 
these  actions  for  injuries  the  parties  are  entitled  to  reasonable  damages,  to  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  evidence  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  who,  in  their  discretion,  may 
give  punitory  damages  to  punish  the  wrong^doer  and  prevent  like  offense. 

For  work  and  labor,  property  sold  and  delivered,  the  jury  value  the  property 
upon  the  evidence.  It  is  not  usual  for  any  two  juries  to  render  the  same  verdict  in 
any  suits  of  this  kind,  between  citizens  or  corporations.  Railroads  have  often 
moved  for  new  trials,  and  the  second  jury  sometimes  increases  the  damages. 

Hence  the  argument  by  complainant,  that  because  damages  and  penalties  are  left 
to  be  assessed  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  and  are  therefore  uncertain,  and  may  be 
assessed  at  different  figures  by  different  juries,  therefore  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 
Is  unsound,  and,  if  allowed,  would  repeal  the  wisest  and  most  important  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

Bespondents  say  that  extortion  is  an  offense  well  defined  at  common  law  and  in 
the  English  language  as  follows :  **  Illegal  exaction."  "  To  take  that  which  is  not 
due,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due." 

The  act  defines  extortion  by  a  railroad :  "  1st.  To  exact  and  receive  more  than 
reasonable  compensation.  2d.  To  demand  more  than  is  specified  in  any  bill  of 
lading.  3d.  To  make  unreaaoTiMe  diseriminatkin  for  its  advantage  or  for  the  advan- 
tage of  any  connecting  line  or  against  any  penon,  locality  or  corpcration,^^ 

To  take  more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  by  a  carrier  was  prohibited  by 
common  law.  If  the  shipper  sued  the  carrier  the  jury  fixed  the  compensation  by 
the  evidence,  and  one  jury  might  find  one  dollar  and  another  ten.  Bespondents 
insist  that  this  definition  of  extortion  is  full  and  certain  in  every  particular. 

Bespondents  also  insist  that  the  offense  of  demanding  more  than  the  rates  speci- 
fied in  any  bill  of  lading  could  not  be  made  more  certain  by  the  Englbh  language. 
To  constitute  the  third  offense  defendant  muti  discriminate  with  a  motive. 

Discrimination  alone  is  no  crime.  It  must  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  for  or 
against  some  person,  locality  or  corporation.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law,  ''That  is 
certain  which  may  be  made  certain."    The  jury  would  find  for  or  against  the 
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motive  from  the  evidence  under  charge  of  the  court.  The  word  "discriminate" 
has  a  fixed  meaning,  and  that  is,  "  to  make  a  difference  more  or  less."  The  court 
should  charge  "  that  defendant's^  rates  should  he  the  same  to  all  for  like  service 
under  like  circumstances/'  and  if  defendant  charged  different  rates  to  different 
parties  for  like  service  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  that  would  constitute  the  offense 
of  extortion  hj  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimination.  Unjust  and  unreasonable 
discrimination  means  a  difference  in  rates  intended  to  help  one  party  or  hurt  an- 
other. This  is  legal  certainty.  Bespondents  say  that  many  offenses  punished  by 
indictment  are  defined  in  like  manner.  Bespondents  know  of  no  statute  defining 
lewdness,  drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery,  games  of  hazard  and  address,  assault 
and  battery,  and  the  like.  The  definition  of  such  crimes  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
word  used,  and  courts  must  understand  them  as  Americans  understand  them. 
Bespondents  also  say  that  because  State  offenses  may  be  imperfectly  described,  fur- 
nishes no  legal  ground  for  an  injunction  by  a  Federal  Court.  If  this  kind  of  juris- 
diction is  allowed,  a  State  Legislature  could  not  pass  a  law  that  a  Federal  Court 
could  not  nullify  or  revise. 

That  it  is  the  sole  province  of  the  jury  to  find  upon  evidence  whether  the  charge 
of  the  carrier  is  just  and  reasonable  or  not,  cannot  be  denied.  And  if  this  be  true, 
it  follows  as  an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  the  jury  may  lawfully  find  under  the 
evidence  whether  a  discnminating  charge  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  or  not,  and 
the  intent  that  caused  the  discrynination.  It  is  therefore  error  to  say  that  this 
act  commits  the  administration  of  law  to  the  unrestrained  discretion  of  juries  in 
any  manner  different  from  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Neither  court  nor  law 
xan  determine  these  questions  without  evidence,  and  all  evidence  is  for  the  jury. 

THE  JURY  AND  CJOURTB, 

Bespondents  say  that  in  their  opinion  the  Act  of  1883  gives  the  juries  of  the 
'Country  no  power  dissimilar  in  any  respect  from  the  powers  conferred  in  other 
cases  at  common  law.  Nor  is  the  power  conferred  upon  juries  by  the  Act  of  1883, 
in  any  way  different,  or  in  any  manner  more  unreasonable  than  the  power  con- 
ierred  upon  juries  to  assess  damages  and  transfer  private  property  to  complainant. 
In  this  particular,  different  juries  often  render  different  verdicts,  and  in  many  in- 
stances seemingly  unjust  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  citizen.  Bespondents  say  that 
all  questions  submitted  to  a  jury  under  the  Act  are  submitted  under  the  charge 
and  supervision  of  the  court.  Bespondents  deny  that  juries  are  corrupt  or  less 
worthy  now  than  in  former  days.  Bespondents  l^lieve  that  juries,  as  a  rule,  are 
.governed  by  and  pay  great  respect  to  the  charge  of  the  court  and  the  evidence. 
Bespondents  say  with  an  intelligent,  honest  and  impartial  judge  there  is  little  prob- 
ability of  danger  to  any  party  before  the  juries  and  courts  of  Tennessee.  Bespond- 
ents therefore  say  that  complainant's  charges  against  the  jurymen  of  Tennessee 
are  ungracious,  unreasonable  and  untrue.  Bespondents  admit  that  when  great 
wrongs  have  been  inflicted  on  a  community  and  a  whole  people  are  aroused  and 
demand  punishment  and  protection,  that  all  honest  judges  and  jurymen  are  wide 
awake  and  vigilant  not  to  punish  the  innocent  but  that  the  guilty  may  not  escape. 
Complainant  might  with  as  much  plausibility  cry  out  against  the  judges,  State  and 
Federal,  as  prejudiced  against  it. 

POUnCIANB  AND  FABTIE9. 

Bespondents  say,  in  response  to  the  argument  that  respondents  could,  if  they 
wanted  so  to  do,  "  appropriate  all  the  railroad  property  in  the  State  to  the  public 
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juae  without  compensation,"  that  if  respondents  should  make  such  an  appropriation, 

it  would  be  in  violation  of  law,  in  violation  of  their  oath  of  office,  and  a  crime 
worthy  of  impeachment  and  punishment.  Bospondents  also  say  that  in  nothing 
they  have  done  or  intended  to  do,  is  there  any  ground  for  such  a  charge  against 
them  by  complainant.  Bespondents  say  that  as  officers  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  official  oath  under  which  they  are  acting  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  official 
oath  of  the  Federal  and  State  courts.  Bespondents  claim  that  as  such  officers,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  integrity,  impartiality  and  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  that  neither  law  or  reason  warrants  complainant  in  imputing  to 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  illegality  or  wrong.  It  is  the  interest  of  respondents 
to  do  right  The  people  of  Tennessee  are  intelligent.  Bespondents  could  not  do 
wrong  and  hide  it  under  a  bushel.  They  neither  own  or  control  the  public  press. 
They  are  upon  small  salaries,  without  money  to  print  or  clerks  to  write.  Bespond- 
ents say  their  personal  interest  is  in  strict  justice  to  complainant,  and  they  do  not 
believe  the  people  of  Tennessee  demand  more.    -Bespondents  also  say  thaj  because 

■  a  power  granted  may  be  abused  is  no  argument  against  its  existence,  nor  does  it 
prove  that  Congress  or  a  State  Legislature  may  not  grant  it,  nor  will  the  fear  that 
a  State  officer  may  abuse  his  power  authorize  a  court  to  declare  a  law  void.     The 

-courts,  State  and  Federal,  have  been  invested  with  very  high  powers  over  the 
property,  liberty  and  life  of  the  citizen.  Complainant's  argument,  if  allowed, 
would  take  from  these  courts  all  the  powers  conferred  for  the  public  good,  and 
leave  society  without  protection,  for  fear  some  modern  Jeffreys  might  get  upon 
the  bench  to  hang  innocent  citizens,  destroy  raili*oad8,  and  force  juries  to  render 
unrighteous  verdicts.  This  uuRound  argument  can  be  urged  with  as  much  plausi- 
bility against  honorable  courts  as  against  this  Commission,  who  have  a  little  brief 
authority  and  are  put  on  trial  before  their  countrymen  every  two  years.  Bespond- 
ents insist  that  the  power  to  do  right  or  wrong  belongs  to  courts  and  commissions 
alike,  and  the  legal  presumption  is  that  each  will  do  right. 

Bespondents  say  that  the  argument  that  the  Commissioners  might  be  politicians, 
and  therefore  might  regulate  railroads  in  the  interest  of  their  party,  does  not  prove 
that  the  Legislature  did  not  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  create  a  commission, 

.  and  such  an  argument,  if  admitted,  bears  equally  upon  every  official.  State  and 
Federal,  including  the  President,  Congress,  Judges,  Governors  and  the  Legislatures. 

'  They  are  all  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  politicians,  and  some  of  them  have  the 
reputation  of  being  highly  prejudiced  and  unreasonable  partisans.  Nevertheless, 
all  officials  are  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  an  intention  to  do  right,  and  no  in- 
junction will  lie  for  fear  that  they  may  do  wrong.  The  wrongful  exercise  of  legis- 
lative, judicial  or  executive  powers  may  oppress  and  impoverish  the  people  for  a 
time.    The  American  remedy  for  such  wrongs  is  impeachment  and  the  ballot-box. 

'  To  say  that  the  power  to  do  good  is  prohibited  because  it  may  be  used  to  do  wrong. 

As  a  kind  of  logic  unknown  to  the  law. 

And  having  fully  answered  defendants  pray  to  be  hence  dismissed. 

S.  F.  WILSON, 

VEBTBEES  &  VEBTBEES, 

SoUcUon, 
[siONED.]  JOHN  H.'  SAVAGE, 

PrtsideiU  of  the  BaUroad  Oommimon  of  Tennessee, 

J.  A.  TUBLEY, 

G.  W.  GOBDON, 
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I,  John  H.  Savage,  respondent  in  tlie  foregoing  answer,  do  solemnly  swear  that 
the  matters  and  things  therein  stated  as  of  my  own  knowledge  are  true;  and  those 
stated  as  of  opinion,  information  and  belief,  I  believe  to  be  true. 

JOHN  H.  SAVAGE. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  April  28, 1884. 

CHABLES  NASH, 
Deputy  €^k  U.  S,  CSrmii  Qmrl. 
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[Exhibit  "A."] 

ANSWER   OF   DEFENDANTS. 


Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

Tennessee,  1883. 

"Mr.  Manson  introduced  House  Bill  No.  8,  To  prevent  unjust  discrimination  by 
railroads.  Passed  first  reading,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Railroads. 
House  Journal,  page  78. 

House  Bill  No.  8,  To  prevent  extortion  and  discrimination  by  railroads  in  freight 
and  passenger  tariff.  Passed  second  reading.  House  Journal,  page  805.  The 
question  recurring  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended,  the  bill  passed  third  read- 
ing by  the  following  vote:    Ayes  68,  noes  27.    House  Journal,  page  777. 

Senate. — House  Bill  No.  8,  A  bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  the  operations 
of  railroads  in  the  State  and  for  other  purposes.  Passed  first  reading.  Senate 
Journal,  1883,  page  669. 

House  Bill  No.  8,  To  regulate  the  operation  of  railroads  in  this  State.  Passed 
second  reading.    Senate  Journal,  page  682. 

Mr.  Edmondson  moved  to  amend  House  Bill  No.  8,  by  striking  out  all  excepting 
the  caption,  and  inserting  Senate  Bill  No.  187  (obviously  this  is  an  error  and  ought 
to  be  178),  introduced  by  himself  on  the  same  subject,  and  pending  consideration 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  1  o'clock  p.  m.     Senate  Journal,  page  722. 

The  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  8,  To  regulate  the  operations  of  railroads  in 
this  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  resumed  on  Mr.  Edmondson's  amendment. 
Senate  Journal,  page  723. 

Mr.  Champion  moved  to  lay  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson  to  House 
Bill  No.  8,  To  regulate  the  operation  of  railroads  in  this  State,  etc.,  on  the  table. 
Lost  on  a  call  of  the  ayes  and  noes  by  the  following  vote:  Ayes  11,  noes  22.  lb, 
page  724. 

Mr.  Thompson  called  the  previous  question  on  Mr.  Edmondson's  amendment, 
which  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Edmondson's  ;imendment  was  adopted,    lb.  page  726. 

The  consideration  of  House  Bill  No.  8,  A  bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  to  regulate 
the  operations  of  railroads  in  this  State,  to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation, and  for  other  purposes  was  resumed.     lb,  page  739. 

Mr.  Edmondson  called  the  previous  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  which  was  sustained,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  passed  its  third  reading. 
Ayes  23,  noes  8.    lb.  page  740. 

Bill  "No.  8  returned  by  Senate  to  the  House. 

House  receives  Senate  message  transmitting  House  Bill  No.  8,  To  regulate  the 
10 
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Operations  of  railroads  in  this  State,  amended  and  pass^ed.  House  Journal,  1883, 
page  867. 

The  Railroad  Commission  Bill,  on  Senate  amendment,  was  made  the  special 
order  for  2  p.  M.    lb.  page  892. 

The  special  order  being  the  consideration  of  House  Bill  No.  8 — the  Railroad 
(Dommission  Bill — it  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  the  amendment  read. 
Mr.  Burrus  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  ayes  and 
noes  were  called  for  and  the  motion  prevailed  by  the  following  vote ;  Ayes  57,  noes 
10.    lb.  page  895. 

Pending  consideration  a  message  was  received  from  the  Senate.  The  question 
recurring  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  there  being  no  quorum  voting :  Ayes  57,  noes 
6.    lb.  page  896. 

House  Bill  No.  8,  To  establish  a  Railroad  Commission,  was  taken  up  on  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in.  A  motion  to  reconsider  wa^ 
laid  on  the  table.    Ibw  page  902. 

Another  instance  of  amendments  "concurred  in"  without  a  call  of  the  ayes  and 
noes.  House  Bills  Nos.  445  and  533  and  751,  were  taken  up  on  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  amendments  were  concurred  in.    House  Journal,  1883,  page  869. 

House  Bill  No.  291  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  the  amendment  con- 
curred in.    House  Journal,  1883,  page  869. 

House  Bill  No.  255  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  the  amendment  con- 
curred in.    lb.  page  869. 

House  Bill  No.l93  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  concurred  in.  lb,  p.  790. 

House  Bill  No.  187,  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  concurred  in.  lb. 
page  790. 

House  Bill  No.  156,  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  concurred  in.  lb, 
page  791. 

House  Bill  No.  136,  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  concurred  in.  16. 
page  791. 

(Same  practice  in  Senate.) 

Senate  Bill  No.  297  was  taken  up  on  House  amendments  and  the  House  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1883,  page  683. 

Senate  Bill  No.  289  was  taken  up  on  House  amendments  and  the  House  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in.    26.  page  683. 

Senate  Bill  No.  14  was  taken  up  on  House  amendments  and  the  House  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in.    16.  page  733. 

Senate  Bill  No.  397,  on  House  amendments,  was  taken  up  and  the  amendments 
concurred  in.    16.  page  764. 

The  House  amendments  to  Senate  Bill  No.  359  were  concurred  in.    16.  page  765. 

SE5yATE,  Session  1881.— Senate.  Bill  No.  75,  To  protect  food  fish  in  this  State. 
The  House  amendment  was  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1881,  page  605. 

Senate  Bill  No.  152,  To  amend  the  charter  of  Shelbyville.  The  House  amend- 
ment was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.     Senate  Journal,  1881,  page  666. 

Senate  Bill  No.  277,  To  provide  more  just  and  equitable  laws  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  revenue,  waa  taken  up  on  House  amendments.  The  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  amendments  were  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1881,  page  691. 

House,  1881. — House  Bill  No.  667,  on  Senate  amendments.  The  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  to  House  Bill  No.  667  were  concurred  in  as  follows:  First 
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amendment,  second  amendment  as  to  stationery,  etc.,  (reciting  several  other  amend- 
ments).    House  Journal,  1881,  page  982. 

ScNATE,  Session  1879. — Mr.  Brandon  called  up  House  message  on  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Bill  190,  which  amendment  was  concurred  in.  Senate  Journal, 
1879,  page  557.  (This  was  a  bill  '*To  punish  persons  who  fail  to  deliver  produce, 
etc") 

Mr.  Savage  called  up  House  message  on  House  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No. 
254,  which  amendment  was  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1S79,  page  557. 

Mr.  Bledsoe  called  up  House  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No.  185,  which  amend- 
ment was  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1879,  page  609. 

Mr.  Swing  called  up  House  message  on  House  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No. 
116,  and  the  first  amendment  was  non-concurred  in,  and  the  second  and  third 
amendments  were  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1879,  pa^^e  611. 

Mr.  Ewing  called  up  House  message  on  House  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No. 
116,  which  amendment  was  concurred  in.  Senate  Journal,  1879,  page  915.  (This 
was  a  bid  to  give  justices  of  the  peace  original  jurisdiction,  etc.) 

Mr.  Beckerdite  called  up  House  message  on  House  amendments  to  Senate  Bill 
No.  423,  and  the  said  amendments  were  concurred  in.  Senate  Journal,  1879, 
page  ^4. 

House,  1879. — House  Bill  No.  389  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  concurred  in.    House  Journal,  1879,  page  897. 

House  Bill  No.  967  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  was  non-concurred  in.  House  Journal,  1879,  page  897  (and  other  cases 
on  same  page),    v 

House  Bill  No.  468  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amendment  and  non-concurred  in. 
House  Journal,  1879,  page  908. 

House  Bills  Nos.  420,  483  and  485  were  taken  up  on  Senate  amendments  and  the 
amendments  were  concurred  in.    House  Journal,  1879,  page  935. 

House  Bill  No.  508,  To  equalize  the  salaries  of  officers,  was  taken  up  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate,  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in.  House  Journal,  1879, 
page  885. 

House  Bill  No.  133,  To  amend  the  criminal  laws,  was  taken  up  on  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in.    lb.  page  885. 

House  Bid  No.  375,  on  Senate  amendment,  was  taken  up,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  was  concurred  in.     lb.  page  885. 

House  Bill  No  354,  on  Senate  amt^ndment,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
Was  concurred  in.    House  Journal,  1879,  page  885. 

House,  Session,  1866. — Senate  amendments  to  House  Bill  No.  713  were  taken  up 
and  concurred  in.    House  Journal,  1866,  page  406. 

Senate  amendments  to  House  Bill  No  687  were  concurred  in.  House  Journal, 
1866,  page  406. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  to  House  Bill  No.  649  were  taken  up. 
Nos.  1  and  2  were  concurred  in.     House  Journal,  1866,  page  388. 

House,  Session,  1865. — House  Bill  No.  123  was  taken  up,  "To  apportion  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  Mr.  Fusion  moved  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment,  striking 
out  DeKalb  county  from  the  fifth  and  adding  it  to  the  third  district.  Carried. 
House  Journal,  1865,  pages  279  and  2S0. 

House  Bill  No.  89,  To  incorporate  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Oil  and  Mining 
Company,  was  taken  up,  and  the  Senate  amendments,  striking  out  the  names  of 
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Ed.  I.  GoIIaday  and  Samuel  Golladay  and  inserting  the  name^  of  Wm.  B.  Camp- 
bell and  Delano  T.  Smith,  were  concurred  in.  House  Journal  1865,  page  275. 
( Also,  Senate  amendments  to  House  Bill  Nos.  136  and  94  were  concurred  in. 
Same  page,  275. ) 

House,  Session  1859-60.~Sen ate  amendment  to  House  Bill  No.  359,  "To  re- 
lieve the  Shelbjville  Bank  of  Tennessee,"  and  for  otlier  purposes,  was  concurred 
in  by  the  House.     House  Journal,  1859-60,  page  1147.    . 

Senate  amendment  to  House  Bill  No.  566,  To  regulate  the  time  of  holding  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Jasper,  in  Marion  county,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  called  up 
by  Mr.  Trewhitt,  and  concurred  in  by  the  House.  House  Journal,  1859-60,  page 
1159. 

(Judge  £.  H.  East  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1859-60.) 

Senate,  1859-60. — House  amendments  to  Senate  Bill  289,  To  amend  section  337 
of  the  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  election  of  tw6  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  of 
the  wards  in  Nashville,  were  concurred  in.    Senate  Journal,  1859-60,  page  768. 

House  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  No.  282,  To  incorporate  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Railroad  Company,  was  concurred  in.    lb.  page  768. 
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BIENNIAL    REPORT 


A.  J.  McV/HIRTER 

COMMISSIONER    OP 

AGRICULTURE.  STATISTICS  AND  MINES. 

Wot  tlie  Years  18S3  and  18841». 
INCLUDING  THE  RBPOBTS  OF 

JAMES  M.  SAFFORD.  State  Geologist. 

On  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  the  State. 

AND  OP 

CHARLES  L  JUNQERMAN,  Ass't  Qeologistlof  the  Bureau, 


NASHVILLE: 

AlAERT  B.  TaTKL,  PfilHTEB  TO  THB'StATB. 
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B0BEAU  OP  Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Mines,  \ 
Nashville,  January  1,  1885.  / 

lo  His  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor  of  Tennessee : 

In  compliance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  (Acts  1875,  chap- 
ter 13),  I  herewith  Bubmit  my  Biennial  Report  for  the  years  1883 
and  1884;  also,  the  Reports  of  James  M.  Safford,  State  Geologist, 
on  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  the  State^  and  of  Charles  L.  Jun- 
german.  Assistant  Geologist  of  the  Bureau,  on  the  condition  of  the 
Mines. 

Dr.  To  amount  of  cash  received  from  Hon.  Atha  Thomas,  State 

Treasurer $16,000  00 

To  cash  for  advertising  lands  in  Bulletin 164  00 

Jl 6,164  00 

Cr.  By  cash  paid  H.  E.  Colton,  Assistant  Geologist, $155  50 

"         "          "  Dr.  A.  Gattinger,  "       "  and  Botanist  470  30 

"           "  Jos.  a  Guild,         "       "         615  28 

"          "           "  Chas.  L.  Jungerman      "         59  35 

"         "          "  Traveling  expenses 659  90 

"         "          "  Stationery  account 276  25 

"         ''          "  Printing  account 198  60 

"         "          "  Postage  account 795  16 

"         ''          "  Express  and  freight 26  50 

"         "          "  Fertilizer  account 28  00 

"         "          "  Crop  statistics 640  65 

"  Other  statistics 77  45 

ic         u          a  leather  service 280  66 

"  Seed  account 382  68 
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Cr.  By  Cash  paid  Agricultare 1,423  85 

"        ''  "    Book  account 88  15 

*'         "  "     Expense  account A..      576  04 

"         "  "     Extra  clerk  hire \ 352  50 

"        ."  "     New  Orleans   Exposition,   glass  show 

bottles 378  04 

"         "  "     Inspection  of  mines 67  20 

"         "  "     Furniture  account 404  74' 

"         "  "     Louisville  and  Boston  Expositions 4,591  73 

"         "  "     Immigration  account 1,263  49 

"     Geological  survey  of  State — J.  M.  Saf- 

ford's  expenses 100  00 

"     Clerk  of  Bureau  21monthsi 2,100  00 


t(        it 


(I 


$15,911  91 

The  duties  required  of  your  Commissioner  in  the  4th  section, 
chapter  13,  Acts  1875,  are  many  and  varied,  some  of  which  we 
have  found  impossible  to  execute  with  the  amount  of  funds  and  fa- 
cilities placed  at  our  command,  notably  those  of  procuring  crop 
and  other  statistics,  and  studying  the  history  and'  habits  of  insects 
inj^urious  to  the  vegetation  of  this  State,  and  suggesting  the  best 
methods  for  preventing  the  same. 

STATISTICS. 

Accurate  statistical  facts  are  to  become  the  measure  of  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  industries  and  of  the  State's  progress.  They 
are  positive  industrial  forces,  teaching  the  time,  direction  and 
method  of  action.  Accurate  information  gives  not  only  a  skillful, 
but  a  bold,  energetic  policy. 

The  products  of  agriculture*  are  the  supporters  of  life  and  pa- 
rent of  all  the  arts ;  hence  agricultural  statistics  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  statistics.  They  inform  the  producer  as  well  as  the 
speculator,  of  crop  prospects,  and  leave  the  fruits  or  profits  of  labor 
in  the  producers'  hands,  where  they  are  of  most  good  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  therefore  eminently  proper  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Mines  should  each  year  obtain  monthly 
statements  as  to  the  condition  of  live  stock,  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  growing  crops,  and  as  Boon  after  the  harvests  «a8   possible^ 
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statements  as  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  hay,  corn,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  other  farm  and  fruit  products ;  he  should  also 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  each  marketed  and  the  quantity  remaining 
in  the  farmers'  hands;  he  should  alsp  once  each  year  ascertain  the 
output  of  each  and  every  coal  mine,  furnace,  mill  and  factory,  and 
prepare  monthly  and  annual  abstracts  of  the  information  thus  obtain- 
ed,.and  publish  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  same  to  fur- 
nish one  copy  to  each  newspaper  published  in  this  State,  one  copy 
to  each  member  of  the  Legislature,  one  copy  to  each  correspondent 
^furnishing  information  for  said  abstract,  and  one  thousand  copies 
for  general  distribution.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  Tennesc^ee 
if  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  will  enact  a  law  similar  to 
that  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1870,  which  makes 
it  the  duty  of  tax  assessors  to  collect  statistics  upon  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  statistician. 

As  regards  the  shipments  of  produce,  etc.,  from  each  of  the  rail- 
way stations  and  the  river  landings  of  this  State,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  procure  reliable  data  of  the  same  under  our  present  law. 
We  may  interrogate  every  agent,  but  not  one  in  twenty  will  do  us 
the  courtesy  to  respond,  and  we  cannot  compel  them  to  answer. 

We  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  collect  and  publish  monthly 
from  April  to  November  in  each  year  reliable  statistics  of  the  con- 
dition of  live  stock,  prospects  and  condition  of  growing  crops, 
wages  for  farm  labor  and  of  other  industries,  but  we  regret  to  report 
that  the  means  at  our  command  for  performing  this  duty  in  such 
manner  as  will  fully  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  wholly  in- 
adequate. The  information  furnished  us  is  from  voluntary  corres- 
pondents, who  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  their  time  and  labor 
necessary  for  the  collection  of  statistics  upon  all  the  various  sub- 
jects. The  estimates  of  crops,  etc.,  have  been  based  upon  reports 
received  from  six  to  eight  hundred  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
(he  State,  and  are  believed  to  be  as  approximately  correct  as  could 
be  procured  under  the  present  system.  . 

WEATHER  SERVICE. 

The  foretelling  of  the  approach  of  cold  waves,  storms,  frosts, 
cyclones  and  other  inclemencies  of  the  weather  by  means  of  the 
Signal  Service  and  timely  publication  of  the  same,  is  regarded  of 
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great  importance  to  the  agriculturist.  Modern  science  has  furnished 
us  with  this  means  to  prevent  injury  to  crops  or  animals,  and  we , 
should  develop  it,  to  the  end  of  reaching,  if  possible,  every  agri- 
cultural neighborhood  in  our  State.  It  is  believed,  by  the  Chief 
Signal  oflBcer  of  the  United  States,  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,500 
would  provide  the'Jnstruments  also  the  signals  to  be  used  by  day 
and  night  at  each  of  the  telegraph  railway  stations  in  Tennessee. 
If  this  service  can  be  accomplished  with  an  outlay  of  the  above 
sum,  it  would  result  in  great  good  to  the  farmer,  and  would  more 
than  repay  the  State  by  the  saving  of  the  hay  crop  alone.  Tobac- 
co, fruit,  vegetables,  and  live  stock  might  also  be  saved  to  the 
farmer  by  this  service. 

We  publish  monthly  Reports  of  the  Weather  Service  in  Ten- 
nessee, based  upon  information  received  from  more  than  fifty  volun- 
tary observers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  furnish  the  same 
to  the  press  of  the  State,  also  to  the  crop  correspondents  of  the 
Bureau. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION. 

We  have  purchased  from  the  distinguished  scientist.  Professor  C. 
V.  Riley,  Chief  of  the  Entomological  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C, 
his  entire  works — 8  volumes — upon  the  subject  of  insects  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  with  the  privilege  of  republishing  in  pamphlet 
form  for  gratuitous  distribution,  ''The  history  and  habits  of  such 
insects  as  are  known  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation  in  Tennessee,  and 
the  best  methods  of  destroying  the  same,''  but  have  not  compiled 
nor  published  a  compendium  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  funds  at 
the  command  of  the  Bureau.  A  Compendium  of  Entomology 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmers,  gardeners  and  horticulturists 
of  Tennessee  would  cost  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  (if  with 
plates  perhaps  two  thousand),  and  might  in  one  season  save  them 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Saffbrd,  State  Geologist  and  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  Vanderbilt  University,  has  very  kindly  tendered  his 
services  to  me  in  the  matter  of  compiling  this  Compendium  of  En- 
tomology for  the  State  if  the  Legislature  will  appropriate  the  funds 
for  its  publication. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

Just  at  this  time^  as  in  all  countries  after  great  political  cata- 
clysms, throbghoutpurconntrj,  a  tidal  wave  is  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  internal  development,  and  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  the 
agricultural  era  of  the  United  States.  Our  people  have  grown 
weary  of  the  old  political  questions  that  so  long  agitated  the  current 
of  life.  They  are  becoming  practical  in  all  things,  ahd  are  looking 
now  ai^r  those  permanent  interests  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of 
all  government  depends.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  first  of  9II 
these  is  agriculture.  Born  of  the  necessities  o^  humanity,  it  is  the 
only  true  foundation  for  national  wealth  and  independence,  and  all 
other  interests  radiate  from  agriculture  as  the  central  fountain  of 
healthy  development.  We  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people, 
there  being  a  larger  number  engaged  therein  than  in  all  other  pur- 
suits combined.  Our  soil  is  so  fertile,  our  climate  so  favorable, 
that  we  have  come  to  believe  in  a  *'  manifest  destiny^'  of  agricultu- 
ral success,  independent  of  all  other  industrial  resources  which  lie 
within  our  reach.  Hence  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  knowledge 
of  wealth  is  too  oflen  the  paralysis  of  industry. 

The  importance  of  this  interest  has  demanded  much  of  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  labored  by  night  and  by  day  for  its  advancement.  A 
series  of  articles,  "  Economic  Demands  of  Tennessee,"  have  been 
prepared  and  distributed  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  the 
.public  press;  agricultural  addresses  have  been  delivered  to  a  large 
number  of  the  County  Agricultural  Associations  of  the  State; 
pamphlets  have  been  issued  and  sent  broadcast  over  the  country ; 
seeds  of  well  established  varieties  have  been  procured  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  aud  purchased  from  other 
sources,  and  gratuitously  distributed  by  the  Bureau  in  every  civil 
district  in  the  State.  More  than  one  million  of  silk  eggs  have 
been  gratuitously  distributed  to  the  farmers'  wives  of  the  State. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  could  have  been  done  with  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  Bureau  for  the  promotion  of  oui 
agricultural  interests. 

The  number  of  packages  of  seed  distributed  in  1883  and  1884 
was  7,268,  of  which  3,740  were  furnished  by  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  96  by  the  Hon. 
R.  D.  Darnall,  Lake  Co.,  Tenn.,  and  4,432  purchased.  Of  silk 
eggs,  250  packages,  containing  1,123,000  were  furnished  by  P. 
Wallace  McKittrick,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  WHEAT. 

Of  the  Wheat  sent  out  from  the  Bareau  in  the  fall  of  1883  to  be 
tested  in  the  different  counties  in  the  State^  but  few  reports  have 
been  received,  and  are  herewith  given  : 

GOLDEN  CHAPP. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Young,  of  Shop  Spring,  Wilson  county,  says :  "  From 
obe  bushel  of  Golden  Chaff  bearded  wheat  received  of  you  last 
fall^  I  have  raised  and  threshed  sixteen  bushels  of  good  quality. 
The  land  was  turned  in  August,  and  put  in  good  condition  the 
first  week  in  October  and  drilled,  taking  a  little  over  an  acre.  The 
rest  of  the  field,  about  nine  acres,  was  treated  the  same^  and  drilled 
to  Fultz  wheat,  making  nearly  24  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  215 
bushels. 

''In[1882  the  land  was  in  clover,  and  plowed  in  August,  and  har- 
rowed and  drilled^  and  last  year,  1883,  produced  255  bushels  Fults 
wheat,  25}  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  said  by  some  to  be  damaged 
by  rust  between  five  and  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  owing  to  late 
sowing. 

*'  I  expect  to  try  the  Golden  Chaff  again  this  fall  on  fresh  clover 
land.  The  Fultz  suits  my  land  better  than  any  other  wheat  that  I 
have  tried  yet,  being  white  oak  and  poplar  land.'^ 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Baugh,  of  Franklin,  says :  **  In  regard  to  the 
Golden  Chaff  sent  me,  I  drilled  it  (on  ordinary  land  manured,  at 
th6  rate  of  li  bushels  per  acre ;  so  you  see  I  had  less  than  an  acre 
of  ground.  With  great  care  we  threshed  it,  not  losing  any  scarcely; 
and  obtained  from  the  bushel  drilled  just  even  (none  less,  none 
more)  30  bushels.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  Silver  Chaff,  and 
like  the  Silver  Chaff  its  straw  is  too  soft;  it  is  inclined  to  lean  over, 
a  od  with  difiBculty  we  cut  it.  My  German  Amber  outyields  it  by 
five  bushels  per  acre,  and  stands  very  firm  until  harvested.  The 
quality  of  the  Golden  Chaff  is  superior  to  any  wheat  ever  seen 
hereabouts.  I  have  shown  a  sample  to  several  millers,  and  they 
pronounce  it  extra  fine.  I  shall^  with  what  I  have,  make  a  test  on 
a  larger  scale  next  season,  and  shall  report  in  full  my  production/' 

Mr.  M.  A.  Jared,  of  Buffalo  Valley,  Putnam  county,  says :  "  I 
sowed  the  half  bushel  of  Golden  Chaff  wheat  you  sent  me,  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1883,  on  70  rods  of  ground.  I  sowed  it  among 
corn  on  a  hill-side,  among  clay  and  limestone  rocks  where  the  land 
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had  been  in  oultivation  for  45  years.  It  was  free  from  rust,  and  it 
made  5}  bushels  of  wheat  that  weighed  62|  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
while  Reed;  Walker  and  Tappahannock  wheat  sown  in  the  same 
field  only  averaged  8  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  reason  for  sowing 
it  on  this  land  was  to  see  how  it  would  suit,  as  Mr.  S.  D.  Maddox 
sowed  his  half  bushel  on  bottom  land  by  the  side  of  Swamp  wheat, 
and  his  was  much  better  than  mine,  but  I  suppose  he  will  report  to 
you/'     [No  report  from  Mr.  Maddox  yet.     Com.] 

Mr.  W.  C.  Warfield,  of  Sadlersville,  Robertson  county,  says: 
^'  You  requested  me  tb  make  a  report  of  the  wheat — Golden  Chaff 
— you  sent  me  last  fall.  The  land  upon  which  I  sowed  it  had  been 
in  grass  for  six  years,  and  I  worked  it  in  tobacco,  and  I  then  plowed 
it  op  with  a  two-horse  plow,  hcirrowed  nicely,  and  picked  up  all 
tobacco  stubbles.  I  bought  200  pounds  of  Nashville  fertilizer  and 
drilled  with  it.  The  drill  I  used  was  a  borrowed  one,  and  as  there 
was  no  certain  way  of  gauging  it,  I  got  the  bushel  of  wheat  on 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  also  the  200  pounds  of  fertilizer.  I 
wanted  to  put  it  on  one  and  one  quarter  acre.  Well,  the  wheat  grew 
nicely  and  stood  the  cold  winter  remarkably  well.  Just  before  it 
ripened  it  took  the  rust  a  little  in  spots,  but  not  enough  to  damage 
it  seriously.  I  got  from  it  31  bushels  of  fine  wheat,  but  I  cut  it  a 
little  early  and  it  damaged  some  in  shock.  I  find  it  badly  mixed 
with  bearded  and  Fultz  wheat.  I  shall  sow  it  again  and  report  to 
you.  We  have  a  wheat  here  known  as  the  "  English  Amber,*'  a 
smooth  head  wheat,  which  is  the  leading  wheat  for  yield.  If  you 
would  like  to  supply  any  one  I  will  send  you  a  bushel.  I  had  a 
field  of  56  acres  of  it  that  yielded  1,730  bushels;  in  fact,  the  most 
of  my  crop  was  of  this  wheat.  I  had  60  acres  of  Mediterranean. 
My  crop  of  335  acres  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre.  Can  any  of 
your  wheat- raising  friends  beat  this?'* 

Mr.  Willoughby  Williams,  of  Neptune,  Cheatham  county,  says : 
**  The  bushel  of  Golden  Chaff  wheat  you  sent  me  through  Col. 
Moore  last  October,  was  sown  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  I 
received  it  (October),  on  one  acre  of  land  that  had  previously  been 
Bown  to  clover,  but  which  had,  from  some  cause,  died  out.  I  man- 
ured the  lot  well  with  stable  manure ;  a  couple  of  loads  of  leached 
aahes  were  also  put  on  the  same.  Owing  to  its  having  been  sown 
so  late  it  did  not  look  green  during  the  whole  winter.  I  did  not 
grace  it    On  the  18th  of  April,  1884,  it  began  to  look  very  well, 
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though  it  came  up  scattering,  which  I  attributed  to  the  severe  win- 
ter having  killed  it  out.  It  was  harvested  about  the  last  of  June. 
I  put  it  up  in  shocks,  one  dozen  bundles  in  each  without  caps.  It 
was  threshed  26th  of  July.  Yield  per  acre,  19}  bushels,  or,  for 
the  one  bushel  sent  me  bj  jou,  I  realized  19}  bushels  of  as  fine 
wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  Could  sell  every  bushel  of  it  at  a  good  price. 
Will  sow  the  entire  19}  bushels  this  fall ;  I  will  then  be  better  pre- 
pared to  supply  my  friends  with  seed.  The  wheat  was  cut  with  an 
old-fashioned  cradle,  consequently  there  was  more  waste  attending 
it  than  if  it  had  been  saved  by  a  reaper.  Will  give  it  a  thorough 
trial  next  season,  and  report  to  you  as  on  the  above." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  of  Gleason,  Weakley  county,  says:  "The 
bushel  of  Golden  Chaff  wheat  sent  me  yielded  19}  bushels.'^ 

Mr.  S.  F.  Howard,  of  Crockett,  Obion  county,  says :  "  I  planted 
the  gallon  of  Golden  Chaff  bearded  wheat  you  sent  me,  with  a  drill, 
on  thirty-six  square  rods  of  clover  land,  about  the  15th  of  October, 
and  harvested  it  on  the  25th  of  June.  The  rust  damaged  itto]some 
extent,  but  not  so  much  as  it  did  other  wheat  in  the  same  field.  The 
hail  damaged  it  at  least  one-third.  I  threshed  it  on  the  3d  July  ; 
it  made  one  bushel  by  measure,  the  measure  being  heaped  a  little, 
and  weighed  65  pounds.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  good  wheat  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Newbern,  Dyer  county,  says  :  "  I  sowed 
the  half  bushel  Golden  Chaff  bearded  wheat  you  sent  me  last  fall 
on  one-third  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  made  4}  bushels — rather  a 
light  yield.     I  think  it  rather  late  for  this  climate." 

Mr.  J.  L.  McDaniel,  of  Dyer,  Gibaon  county,  says :  "  I  sowed 
the  half  bushel  Golden  Chaff  bearded  wheat  on  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  good  clover  land.  The  yield  was  12  bushels  on  the  three- 
fourths  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  per  acre.  I  had  May 
wheat  sown  on  land  adjoining  it  that  made  a  yield  of  21  bushels 
per  acre  with  the  same  amount  sown  per  acre." 

Mr.  John  Ruch  of  Belvidere,  Franklin  county,  says :  "  The  half 
bushel  of  Golden  Chaff  wheat  you  sent  me  last  fall  made  12  bush- 
els, sown  OH  a  half  acre  of  land.  It  is  a  very  superior  grain.  I 
gave  it  the  same  chance  as,  my  other  wheat.  My  Fultz  wheat  av- 
eraged 20  bushels  per  acre." 
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BOUGHTON. 

Mr.  Wm.  C  Johnson,  of  Hillsdale,  Macon  county,  says:  "The 
half  bashel  of  Boughton  wheat  sent  me  was  sown  on  one  acre  loose 
oam  land,  east  hill  side,  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek,  and 
made  9  bushels." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Meacham,  of  Pinewood,  Hickman  county,  says  :  "The 
wheat  (Boughton),  grown  from  the  pack  sent  me  last  fall,  has  been 
threshed,  and  the  yield  was  10  bushels.  Pretty  good  for  a  peck's 
sowing." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Walker,  of  Juno,  Henderson  county,  says:  "  I  sowed 
the  half  bushel  of  Boughton  wheat  you  sent  me,  on  the  19th  of 
November.  It  stood  the  winter  better  than  other  other  wheat,  and 
made  4^  bushels,  or  9  to  1." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Huddleston,  of  Cookeville,  says :  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Boughton  wheat  you  sent.  From  the  29  pounds  sowed  on 
ordinary  land  I  threshed  300  pounds." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Baker,  of  Carroll,  Madison  county,  says :  "  The  wheat 
you  sent  me  last  fall  (one  bushel)  was  sown  on  clover  land  about 
the  1st  of  October.  The  land  was  broke  with  a  two- horse  plow,  and 
cross- plowed  with  double  shovels,  before  sowing,  and  dragged  with 
a  two- horse  harrow  with  the  teeth  up,  and  wheat  sown  and  plowed 
in  with  double  shovel,  and  the  same  made  25  bushels  on  or  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  acre.  It  looks  like  the  old  Boughton  wheat 
that  we  raised  in  East  Tennessee  some  years  ago." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Woodard  of  Sprihgfield,  says :  "  The  Boughton  wheat 
you  sent  me  to  test  was  sown  October  5th,  on  fresh  land  that  had 
been  cultivated  in  tobacco.  I  pulverized  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  had  to  sow  broadcast  on  account  of  stumps.  The  rust  was  on 
it  about  ten  days  before  ripe.  I  cut  it  about  the  15th  of  June;  the 
yield  was  18  bushels  to  the  acre — about  the  same  as  other  wheat 
that  was  sown  on  the  same  quality  of  land." 

IMPORTED   MEDITERRANEAN. 

Mr.  J.  B.  David,  of  Cottage  Home,  Wilson  county,  says :  "  I 
herewith  report  the  result  of  the  imported  Mediterranean  wheat 
you  sent  me  last  August.  Quantity  sown,  2  quarts ;  kind  of  soil, 
good   creek   bottom   clover  land ;  preparation,  turned    in  August, 
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harrowed  and  drilled ;  date  of  sowing,  October  10;  growth  at  first 
rapid,  afterwards  not  so  fast;  yield  of  grain,  one  bushel;  qaality 
of  grain,  good,  but  slightly  rusted." 

There  Were  six  acres  sown  in  the  same  field  of  the  Fultz;  the 
yield  about  the  same,  20  bushels  per  acre ;  also  damaged  by  rust 
some.  The  sample  of  wheat  y^as  four  days  later  than  the  Fultz  in 
ripening. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

should  demand  the  attention  of  the  44th  General  Assembly.  A 
law  was  some  time  since  enacted  requiring  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  to  be  taught  in  our  free  schools,  and  the  Commis* 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  was  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable  text-book  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  A  text-book  was  prepared  during  the  terms  of  the 
former  incumbents  of  those  offices,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  wholly  disregarded  in  the  schools. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

The  necessity  of  using  fertilizers  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
fields  which  have  been  exhausted  by  improvident  cultivatioa,  is 
admitted  by  all.  The  farmers  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  are  to-day,  by  the  judicious  application  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  reaping  immense  harvests  of  grain,  tobacco  and  root 
crops  from  fields  which  twenty-five  years  ago  were  not  worth  the 
cultivating.  Much  of  the  worn  out  land  of  Tennessee  could  be 
thus  restored,  and  made  yield  large  and  profitable  crops. 

The  law  for  the  "  Inspection  and  Sale  of  Fertilizers,"  enacted  in 
1883  (See  Chapter  73,  Acts  1883,  pp.  246-249),  is  defective  and 
should  be  amended  or  repealed.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
if  it  be  repealed,  the  following  law  be  enacted : 

^'  Section  1.  That  no  manipulated  guanos,  superphosphates  or 
other  commercial  fertilizers  shall  He  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in  this 
State,  until  the  manufacturer,  or  person  importing  the  same,  shall 
first  obtain  a  license  therefor  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  for 
which  shall  be  paid  a  privilege  tax  of  f  500  per  annum  for  each  sep- 
arate brand  or  quality.  Any  person,  corporation  or  company,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
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sale,  any  such  fertilizer  contrary  to  the  provisions  above  set  forth 
shall  be  gnilty  of  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
or  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  And  all  fertilizers  so 
sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  section  5  of  this  act  for 
the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  spurious  fertilizers,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  release 
the  fertilizers  so  seized  and  condemned,  upon  the  payment  of  the 
license  tax  and  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Mines  in  such  proceeding. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  any  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  shall  have 
paid  the  license  tax  of  $500,  his  or  their  goods  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  further  tax,  whether  by  city,  town  or  county. 

Sec.  3.  Any  dealer  in  fertilizers  who  may  have  on  hand  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  ten  tons  when  the  license  for  the  year  ex- 
pires, shall  not  be  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
act  from  selling  the  same  without  further  taxes. 

Sec.  4.     That  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and 
Mines  be  authorized  and  directed  to  set  apaft  and  appropriate  an- 
nually of  the  money  received  from  the  tax  on  fertilizers  the  sum  of 
$600  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direotion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

Sec.  5.  That  every  bag,  barrel  or  other  package  of  such  fertil- 
izer as  above  designated,  offered  for  sale  in  this  State,  shall  have 
thereon  plainly  printed,  a  label  ordtamp,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Mines  at 
or  before  the  shipment  of  such  fertilizer  into  this  State,  and  which 
shall  be  uaiformly  used,  and  shall  not  be  changed  during  the  year 
for  which  such  license  is  issued  ;  and  the  said  label  or  stamp  shall 
truly  set  forth  the  name,  location  and  trade-mark  of  the  manufac- 
turer ;  also  the  chemical  composition  of  the  contents  of  such  pack- 
age, and  the  real  percentage  of  any  of  the  following  ingredients 
asserted  to  be  present,  to- wit :  Soluble  and  precipitated  phosphoric 
acid,  soluble  potassa,  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  in  nitrogen,  to- 
gether with  the  date  of  its  analyzation,  and  that  the  privilege  tax 
provided  for  in  section  1  has  been  paid ;  and  any  such  fertilizer  as 
shall  be  ascertained  by  analysis  not  to  contain  the  ingredients  and 
percentage  set  forth  as  above  provided,  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and 
ondemnation  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  when  condemned  shall 
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be  sold  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultare^  Statistics  and  Mines 
for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Sta- 
tistics and  Mines.  The  proceeding  to  condemn  the  same  shall  be  by 
civil  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  where  the  fertilizer  , 
is  on  sale^  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture^ 
Statistics  and  Mines^  who  shall  not  be  required  to  give  bond  for  the 
prosecution  of  said  action.  And  at  or  before  the  summons  is  issued, 
the  said  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  shall,  by  his  agent, 
make  affidavit  before  the  Cleirk  of  said  Court  of  these  facts : 

1st.  That  a  license  has  been  obtained  for  the  sale  of  a  fertilizer 
of  a  particular  brand. 

2d.  That  samples  of  the  same  have  been  analyzed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the 
label  attached  to  the  same. 

3d.  That  the  defendant  in  the  summons  has  in  his  possession, 
and  on  sale,  fertilizers  of  the  same  name  and  brand,  and  bearing  a 
label  or  stamp  representing  the  analysis  made. 

4th.  That  the  fertilizers  on  hand  and  on  sale  are  spurious  and 
do  not  in  fact  contain«*the  ingredients  or  in  proportion  represented 
by  the  stamp  or  label  on  them.  Whereupon  the  Clerk  shall  issue 
his  order  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  seize  and  hold  all  the  fer- 
tilizers in  possession  of  the  defendant,  labeled  or  stamped  as  the 
affidavit  described.  And  the  Sheriff  shall  seize  and  hold  the  fer- 
tilizers so  seized  until  ordered  to  be  surrendered  by  the  Judge  in 
term  time:  unless  the  defendant  shall  give  bond  with  justified 
surety,  in  double  the  value  of  the  fertilizers  seized,  to  answer  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  in  which  case  he  shall  surrender  the  fertil- 
izer to  the  defendant  and  file  this  bond  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  thereafter  the  action  shall  be  prosecuted 
according  to  the  course  of  the  Court.  And  if  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  trial  that  the  fertilizers  seized  are  deficient  or  inferior 
to  the  analysis  represented  on  the  stamp  or  brand,  then  the  plaintiff 
in  said  action  shall  recover  judgment  on  the  defendant's  bond  for 
the  value  of  the  fertilizers  seized. 

Sec.  6.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Mines  shall 
have  power  and  authority,  at  all  times,  to  have  collected  samples  of 
any  commercial  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  this  State,  and  have 
the  same  analyzed,  and  such  samples  shall  be  taken  from  at  least 
ten  per  centum  of  the  lot  from  which  they  may  be  selected. 
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Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Sta* 
tistics  and  Mines  to  require  the  officers^  agents^  or  managers  of  any 
railroad  or  steamboat  company^  transporting  fertilizers  in  this  State, 
to  furnish  monthly  statements  of  the  quantity  of  fertilizers,  with 
the  name  of  the  consignor  or  consignee,  delivered  on  their  respective 
lines,  at  any  and  all  points  within  this  State.  And  said  Bureau  is 
hereby  empowered  to  compel  said  officers,  agents,  or  managers  to 
submit  their  books  for  examination,  if  found  expedient  so  to  do ; 
and  any  such  agents,  officers  or  managers  failing  or  refusing  to  com- 
ply, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor.'^ 

The  Inspector  of  Fertilizers  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State. 

North  Carolina,  with  a  law  similar  to  the  above,  is  realizing  an 
annual  revenue  therefrom  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars; 
and  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  officials  of  their  Board  of  Agri« 
culture  that  the  same  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  used  in  that 
State  are  sold  at  the  same  prices   obtained  for  them  in  other  States.  • 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  letter  from  John  W. 
W.  Glenn,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  informs 
me,  and  which  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you,  that  his 
report  of  1883-4  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Forty- 
fourth  General  Assembly  during  this  session.  *  *  Referring  to 
commercial  fertilizers,  he  also  informs  me,  "  I  shall  be  sorry  if  it 
does  not  reach  you  in  time  to  be  noticed  in  your  report,  as  it  shows 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  later  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 
Indeed,  the  articles  placed  on  the  market  have  steadily  im- 
proved from  the  time  the  inspection  began.  This  shows  clearly 
the  value  of  the  law  andthe  importance  of  the  work  done. 
These  reports  and  the  tests  made  on  our  farm  clearly  in- 
dicate the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers;  and  if  they  are 
properly  employed  on  the  farm  they  pay  handsomely.  Thus 
far  the  inspection  has  reduced  the  quantity  but  improved 
the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  in  Tennessee.  The  net  in- 
come to  the  college  from  the  fee  is,  as  yet,  very  small — only  $500 
or  $600  per  annum,  probably,  for  analyses  and  tests,  but  this  small 
sum  has  been  admirably  applied.  Sixty -four  samples  have  been 
analyzed  and  about  as  many  tests  made  on  the  farm.  I  beg  you  to 
call  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  work  done  at  the  Station  since 
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the  last  meeting  of  the  General  AsBcmbly.  One  large  report  and 
three  or  four  bulletins,  all  issued  in  the  last  twelve  months,  will  be 
sent  to  Senator  Logan  and  by  him  placed  on  the  desks  of  the  mem- 
bers.      ********       ***** 

In  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Farm''  some  numbers  back,  I  noticed  a  re- 
port of  some  resolutions,  said   to  have  been  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  farmers  in  Nashville.     Among  those  resolutions  was  one  to  the 
effect  ^  that  the  State   Agricultural   College   ought  to  be  moved  to 
the  Hermitage.'     *********** 
I  beg  you  will  urge  upon  our  Middle  Tennessee  friends,  if  any  of 
them  favor  that  move — any  considerable   number,  I  mean — not  to 
act  hastily  in  a  matter  so  important.     If  the  College  were  moved 
ander  the  most  favorable  influences,  it  would  take  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  build  up  an  institution  at   the   Hermitage   anything   near 
equal  to  the  one  which  we  now  have.     It  would  cost  the  State  an 
immense  amount  to  supply  buildings  and  other  appliances.     Those 
would  be  the  least  of  the  troubles  which  would  follow  such  a  poli- 
cy.    Most  unfortunately  for   us,   I  think,  Nathre  has  drawn  two 
lines  across  our  State,  dividing  it  into  three  sections.    The  proposed 
policy  would  groove  those  lines  very  deeply  and  broadly.     It  is 
now  a  common  opinion,  which  has  been  voiced  in  my  hearing  many 
times,  that  Middle  Tennessee  insists  on  having  all  public  institu- 
tions located  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  all  public  moneys  ex- 
pended there.     Whether  sustained  or  not  (probably  not),  the  asser- 
tion is  made,  and  any  policy  which  will  give  such  coloring  to  it  will 
"he  most  unfortunate.     It  will  revive  again  in  great  vigor  that  old 
sectional  feeling  which  I  think  now  is  dying  out.  Tennessee  wholly 
united  is  a  grand  State,  among  the  first  in  the  Union,  but  split  into 
sections  over  questions  of  taxation  and  patronage,  she  would  fall 
far  back  from  the  front  rank.    All  parts  of  the  State  are  sustaining 
the  College  here  well;  and  the  farmers  of  East  Tennessee  are  very 
proud  of  it.     Why  can  we  not  have  three  Experiment  Stations, 
one  here,  one  at  the  Hermitage,  and  one  in  West  Tennessee  ?  Ger- 
many has  thirty  odd,  and  what  an  a|2:ricultural  country  !     Tennes- 
see  could  well  afford  to  give    $15,000  per  annum  to   each  of  the 
three  Stations.    She  needs  the  experimental  work,  and  young  farm- 
ers could  take  practical  and  even  theoretical  lessons  at  each  of  these- 
Stations,  though  it  be  not  called    a    college.     Scarcely    any  soila. 
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have  been  analyzed  in  Tennessee^  and  one  Station  cannot  make  half 
the  teste  needed.     This  would  be  a  glorious  move  for  agriculture." 

*fC  5|C  3|*  3J^  3|t  J^  3^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

I  deem  it  due  to  Professor  Glenn  to  quote  thus  extensively  from 
his  most  valuable  letter  to  me^  under  date  January  6,  1885;  and  beg 
to  inform  you  that  a  bulletin  of  analyses  of  all  fertilizers  referred 
to  by  him  will,  in  due  season,  be  placed  on  the  desk^  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  industrial  revolution  of  this  age,  which  has  created  new 
social  and  material  systems,  has  assisted  less  the  farm  laborer  than 
it  has  the  wages  laborer  of  any  other  important  industry.  The  farm 
iteelf;  in  its  relation  to  labor,  has  suffered  a  positive  loss.  Mechan* 
ism  has  shortened  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in  its  centres  has. created 
a  social  life  attractive  to  labor.  But  expansion  of  labor-saving 
machinery  on  the  farm  has  forced  the  laborer  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment. The  more  aspiring  farm-laborer  has  sought  the  schools, 
libraries  and  social  opportunities  of  the  town.  The  corn-planter 
has  replaced  10  men,  the  mower  6,  the  reaper  10  men^  and  so  on 
for  other  farm  operations.  The  wonderful  strides  of  agriculture  are 
revealed  in  the  annual  production  of  farm  mechanism,  amounting 
to  more  than  $68,000,000  for  1880.  Agriculture  has  been  no  lag- 
gard; it  has  measured  the  advance  of  social  and  industrial  progress 
through  the  labor  its  better  methods  have  given  to  the  arts.  With- 
in a  life-time  it  has  given  one-half  its  former  ratio  of  workers  to 
other  callings.  Heartless,  this  farm  mechanism  has  sent  to  the 
town  the  best  farm  labor  to  occupy  positions  of  minor  trusts  to  sat- 
isfy its  gregarious  instincts.  This  impulse  has  been  aided  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  farm  labor  and  its  certain  long  hours 
of  labor.  Seven  months  of  sun-to-sun  labor  followed  by  five 
months  of  intermittent  and  uncertain  labor,  with  its  saloon  com- 
panionships in  hours  of  idleness,  has  been  demoralizing  to  farm 
labor.  Such  laborer,  boarded  in  the  family  of  the  farmer,  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  wife  and  demoralizing  to  the  children.  The  old  polity 
has  been  wrecked,  and  the  new,  which  is  hst  approaching,  will  se- 
cure the  best  labor  of  the  day ;  the  cottage  home  for  the  laborer  on 
the  farm,  and  for  his  family,  with  a  garden,  a  cow,  pig,  newspaper 
and  steady  employment  by  the  year.  These  bind  labor  to  the 
2-Ag. 
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farm  and  to  its  interests.  Experience  teaches  that  good  homes, 
regular  labor  and  stated  hours  will  se'cure  the  best  of  labor,  and 
that  they  also  induce  conservatism  in  the  laborer.  Mechanism  has 
rendered  the  barbarism  of  extreme  long  days  of  labor  peculiar  to 
the  farm  unnecessary. 

The  diversity  of  farm  operations  requires  more  brain  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  farm  laborer  than  any  other  industry ;  hence 
education  of  the  farm  .  laborer  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
education  of  any  other  class  of  laborers.  A  comparison  of  north- 
ern with  southern  labor  shows  this.  Ownership  is  the  parent  of 
all  broad^  permanent  form  improvement.  Grand  results  come  only 
from  the  quickened  perception  and  energy  that  ownership  gives. 
Tennessee  needs  more  farflfs  and  fewer  plantations,  and  also  needs 
more  of  intensive  and  less  of  extensive  farming.  ^  The  sessiotis  of 
1883  and  1884  have  not  only  been  most  favorable  to  agriculture  in 
Tennessee;  but  also  to  the  agriculture  of  the  old  worlpl,  Asia, 
Europe  and  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 

In  our  own  State  the  farmers  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  We 
have  had  abundant  harvests ;  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay 
and  potatoes  have  rarely  if  ever  been  excelled  in  the  annals  of  our 
agriculture ;  live  stock  has  been  in  marketable  condition  through- 
out the  entire  season,  and  has  commanded  remunerating  prices; 
pasturage  everywhere  has  been*  most  abundant;  our  farmers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  have  adopted  new 
methods  in  husbandry,  and  are  keeping  abreast  with  the  times; 
more  of  their  lands  are  being  sown  to  clover — the  grasses — and  de* 
voted  to  the  cereals,  and  less  to  cotton  and  tobacco,  consequently 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  Tennessee  farmer  now  laboring  under  the 
oppression  of  bond  and  mortgage  and  a  usurious  interest.  Lands 
generally  have  improved  in  value;  those  that  might  have  been 
purchased  two  years  ago  at  f  8  to  (12  per  acre  cannot  be  obtained 
now  at  less  than  $10  to  $15  per  acre. 

THE  DAIRY  INTEREST. 

Tennessee,  situated  midway  between  the  tropics  and  the  frigid 
zone,  offers  to  the  dairyman  the  finest  field  of  profitable  operation 
known  to  this  branch  of  agriculture.  There  are  but  very  few  acres 
in  the  State-^aggregating  more  than  25,000,000  acres  of  land — 
upon  which  the  native  or  the  cultivated  grasses  do   not  luxuriate. 
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The  clovers  in  all  their  varieties,  as  also  the  poas  and  fescues,  thrive 
astonishingly  well  in  our  genial  climate  and  upon  our  fruitful  soil. 
There  is  no  better  soil  or  climate  in  the  world  than  that  offered  by 
Tennessee  to  the  dairyman,  and  why  the  farmers  of  the  State  should 
persist  in  raising  a  surplus  product  of  corn  and  wheat,  which  rarely 
commands  more  than  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ixi 
market,  instead  of  devoting  their  attention  to  dairy  products,  I 
cannot  explain.  With  our  pure  water,  genial  climate  and  produc- 
tive soil,  adapted  to  all  of  the  grasses,  Tennessee  should  be  among 
the  foremost  States  in  the  Union  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese.  But  two  creameries  have  been  established  in  the  State  the 
past  year,  Erwin,  Jones  &  Co.,  of  this  city — thejpioneera — and  the 
Stone  River  Creamery  Company,  Murfresboro,  Tenn. 

Whilst  we  have  devoted  largely  of  our  time  and  talent  to  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  possessed  by  Tennessee  in  her  unfathomed  stores  of 
iron,  coal,  copper,  manganese,  fire  clay,  ochre,  potter's  clay,  mar- 
ble and  zinc,  and  have  used  every  means  at  our  command  for  their 
development. 

COAL  MINES. 

Nature,  always  complemental  in  her  resources,  has  with  a  benefi  • 
cent  hand  tendered  to  our  people  treasures  never  dreamed  of  by  our 
forefathers.  Coal,  the  king  of  commerce,  covers  5,100  square  miles, 
or  3,264,000  acres,  all  of  which  has  at  least  one  coal- bearing  seam, 
a  large  proportion  more  than  two,  and  a  considerable  area  five  or 
more.  The  Tennessee  coal  field  belongs  to  that  geological  division 
known  as  the  Appalachian,  and  is  either  bituminous  or  semi 'bitu- 
minous. The  largest  mining  operations  in  Tennessee  are  those  of — 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  at  Tracy  City. 
This  company  has  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  it  employs  about 
2,000  laborers.  The  output  from  January,  1883,  to  November  1, 
1884,  was  6,279,360  bushels  coal,  and  9,286,450  bushels  coke. 
J.  C.  Warner,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Pres't ;  A.  M.  Shook,  Tracy  City, 
Gen.  Manager ;  James  Bowron,  Nashville,  Sec/y  and  Treasurer. 

Etna  Coal  and  Mjning  Company,  Whiteside,  Marion  county. 
Tennessee.  Wm.  Morrow,  Nashville,  Pres't;  D.  B.  Pillsbury, 
Manager;  J.T.Hill,  Secretary,  Whiteside,  Tenn.  Output  from 
August  1,  1883,  to  November  1, 1884 :  coal,  1,030,146  bush. ;  coke, 
533,436  bush. 
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Briar  Hill  Coal  Company,  property  of  the  Hellenwood  Coal 
Company,  Hellenwood,  Scott  county,  Tennessee.  The  output  from 
August  1  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  was  2,000  tons.  E.  J.  Williams,  Man- 
ager, and  Rus.  E.  Williams,  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  Hellenwood,  Tenn. 

Glen  Mary  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Glen  Mary,  Scott  county, 
Tenn.  G.  W.  Darnall,  Preset  and  Treas.,  and  L.  P.  Shaw,  Sec'y, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Jno.  H.  Clark,  Supt.,  Glen  Mary,  Tenn.  The 
output  not  reported. 

Oakdale  Iron,  Coal  and  Transportation  Company,  Jenks,  Roane 
county,  Tennessee.  Chas.  A.  Bulkley,  New  York,  Pres'l;  D,  A. 
Carpenter,  Knoxville,  Vice-Pres't;  E.  F.  Wiley,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Sec'y  and  Treas.     Output  not  reported. 

Eureka  Coal  Company,  Oliver  Springs,  P.  O.,  Anderson  county, 
Tenn.  Thos.  J.  Thomas,  Preset ;  G.  W.  Smith,  Sec'y ;  T.  A.  Jen- 
kins, Supt.;  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.     Output  not  reported. 

Winter^s  Gap  Coal  Company.  Oliver  Springs  P.  O.,  Anderson 
county,  Tenn.  C.  W.  Bartlett,  Pres't;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Thos. 
Phillips,  Sec'y  and  Supt.,  Oliver  Springs ;  —  Hogle,  Treas.  and 
Manager,  Oliver  Springs.     Output  not  reported. 

Poplar  Creek  Coal  Company,  Oliver  Springs,  Anderson  county, 
Tenn.;  E.  F.  Wiley,  Knoxville,  Preset;  W.  J.  Hornsby,  Sec'yand 
Treas.  Commenced  shipping  about  August  1,  1884,  and  to  Nov. 
1, 1884,  had  shipped  about  300  tons. 

Oliver  Coal  Company,  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.  Commenced  ope- 
rations Oct.  1,  1884.  Output  not  reported.  Jos.  Richards  ASons, 
Lessees  and  managers. 

Mount  Carbon  Coal  Company,  Oliver  Springs,  Andersan  county, 
Tenn.    Names  of  officers  and  output,  not  reported. 

Roane  Iron  Company,  Rockwood,  Tenn.  Output  from  Jan.  1, 
1883,  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  of  coal,  185,252  tons,  and  of  coke,  4,104,- 
132  bushels.  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Preset;  H.  C.  Evans,  Sec^y, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  M.  W.  Duncan,  Sup%  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  limited,  Dayton,  Rhea  county, 
Tenn.  John  H.  Ferguson,  Managing  Director ;  Percival  Johnson, 
Cashier,  Dayton,  Tenn.  Output  from  JanJ  1,  1883  to  Nov.  1,  1884, 
4,989  bush,  coal,  90,159  bush.  coke. 

Walden  Ridge  Coal  Company,  Sale  Creek  P.  O.,  Hamilton  coun- 
ty, Tennessee.  M.  H.  Clift,  Pres't,  Chattanooga  ;  J.  T..  Williams, 
Treas.,  Chattanooga ;   J.  W.  Clift,  Sec'y,  Soddy.    The  output  for 
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1883  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  was  15,503  tons  of  coal  and  404,949  bush, 
coke. 

The  Soddy  Coal  Company,  Soddy,  Hamilton  county,  Tenn.  M. 
H.  Clift,  PresH.;  J.  T.  Williams,  Chattanooga,  Treas.  and  Gen. 
Manager ;  J.  W.  Clift,  Soddy,  Sec'y ;  A.  Lloyd,  Gen,  Supt.,  Soddy, 
Tenn.  Output  for  1883  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  96,000  tons  of  coal,  of 
which  32,000  tons  were  converted  into  coke. 

Daisy  Coal  Mining  Company,  Daisy,  Hamilton  county,  Tenn. 
James  C.  Aydelotte,  Pres't ;  C.  W.  Davidson,  Sec^y,  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.;  Thos.  Parks,  Vice-Pres't,  and  W.  H.  McLemore,  Treas., 
Daisy,  Tenn.     Output,  30,000  tons  per  annum. 

Coal  Creek  and  New  River  Coal  Compaily,  Coal  Creek,  Tenn. 
Name  of  the  officers  and  output  not  reported. 

H.  B.  and  Joel  Bowling  Mines,  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.  H.  B.  and 
Joel  Bowling,  lessees  and  managers.     Output  not  reported. 

Anderson  County  Coal  Company.  Names  of  officers  and  output 
not  reported. 

Coal  Creek  Mining  Company,  Coal  Creek,  Anderson  county, 
Tenn.  Output  of  the  mines  of  this  company,  from  January  1, 
1883,  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  150,000  tons.  J.  H.  Heald,  Preset,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.;  E.  C.  Locke,  Sec^y  and  Treas.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Knoxville  Iron  Company,  lessees  of  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company's  mines.  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.  Officers: 
W.  R.  Tuttle,  Knoxville,  Pres't;  W.  S.  Mead,  Knoxville,  Sec'y. 
Output  from  Jan.  1,  1883,  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  204,978  tons. 

Jellico  Mountain  Coal,  Coke  and  Transportation  Company,  New- 
comb,  Campbell  county ^j  Tenn.  Sam'l  L.  Woolridge,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  PresH;  Chas.  F.  Johnson,  Vice- Preset,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Thos. 
Mitchell,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Treas.;  Edgar  C.  Maxham,  Newcomb, 
Tenn.,  Supt..and  Gen.  Manager.  Output  from  August,  1884,  to 
Nov.  1,  1884,  74,794  tons. 

Standard  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Newcomb,  Campbell  county, 
Tenu.  E.  E.  McCroskey,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Pres%  and  Treas.; 
J.  F.  McClure,  Newcomb,  Tenn.,  Vice-Preset,  and  Gen.  Man.;  W. 
W.  Woodruff,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Sec'y.  Output  from  Jan.  1, 1884, 
to  Nov.  1,  1884,  39,239  tons  of  coal. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  twenty- three  mines  of  coal  in 
Tennessee  now  being  worked,  and  that  coal  mining  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  industries  of  our  State,  and  offers  induce- 
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ments  unexcelled  to  workingmen  and  capitalists  who  desire  to  join 
bands  with  us  in  the  development  of  these  immense  mineral  re- 
sources. The  output  of  coal  from  fifteen  mines  in  Tennessee  in 
1882  was  850,000  tons,  and  had  the  operators  of  the  twenty- three 
mines  now  being  worked  answered  our  enquiries,  we  have  no  doub* 
we  could  have  shown  a  large  increase  within  the  past  two  years, 
notwithstanding  the  great  financial  depression.  *'  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  industrial  activities  of  a  peo- 
ple." 

Coal  mining  in  Tennessee  has  reached  a  point  where  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  is  imperatively  demanded  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  the  miners  who  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  law 
passed  by  the  General' Assembly  of  Tennessee  (See  Acts  1881, 
chapter  70,  pp.  234  to  243  incl.),  is  not  adapted  to  coal  mining  in 
Tennessee,  where  drifts  and  tunnels  only  are  in  use.  It  should 
therefore  be  amended  or  repealed.  If  repealed,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  that  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  concise,  and  so  simple  that 
'^  he  who  runs  may  read  "  and  understand.  Humanity  demands 
that  this  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  I 
furthermore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Inspector  of  Mines  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  that  he  be  allowed  a  salary  of  not 
exceeding  J1,000  per  annum  and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

IRON  ORES  AND  OTHER  MINERALS. 

In  iron  ores  Tennessee  is  greatly  favored,  and  often  coal  and  iron 
ore  are  to  be  found  within  gunshot  of  each  other,  with  abundant 
limestone  in  close  proximity.  The  black  magnetic,  hematic  and 
limonite  obtain  at  intervals  throughout  East  Tennessee.  West  of 
Nashville,  in  the  counties  of  Stewart,  Montgomery,  Houston,  Dick- 
son, Humphreys,  Perry,  Hickman,  Lewis,  Wayne,  and  Lawrence, 
limonite,  a  hydrate  ore  with  yellow  powder,  extends  over  an  area 
some  forty  miles  wide,  from  Kentucky  to  Alabama,  which  abso- 
lutely groans  with  rich  and  heavy  deposits,  many  of  them  untouched. 
This  was  the  most  extensive  field  for  the  making  of  charcoal  iron 
in  ante-bellum  days.  As  many  as  eleven  furnaces  in  those  days 
were  in  full  blast  in  the  single  county  of  Montgomery,  but  to-day 
there  are  but  three  running  in  this  rich  mineral  belt:  The'Warner, 
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Warner  P.  O.,  Hickman  county,  Tennessee^  with  an  output  of  45 
tons  charcoal  iron  ;  the  Oumberland  furnace^  Dickson  County,  an 
output  of  some  15  tons,  and  the  Lagrange,  at  Stribling,  Stewart 
County^  Tennessee,  with  an  output  of  45  tons  daily.  The  Bear 
Spring,  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  is  at  present  out  of  blast. 

There  is  a  great  promise  of  a  resumption  of  operations  of  the 
Etna  furnace,  Hickman  county,  and  of  establishing  the  '^El- 
dorado ''  a  new  furnace,  which  will  be  located  at  the  Jerry  ore 
banks,  Hickman  county,  Tennessee.  These  valuable  properties 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  most  enterprising  capitalists 
who  are  preparing  to  make  the  plants  as  above  stated.  The  Cowan 
furnace,  Cowan,  Tennessee,  and  the  South  Pittsburg  (two  stacks, 
one  only  in  blast),  are  in  active  operation,  and  turning  out  180  tons 
pig  iron  per  day.  The  Chattanooga  Iron  Company^s  furnace,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  turned  out  13,000  tons  during  1883.  We  have 
no  report  of  their  output  for  1884  ;  neither  have  we  a  report  from 
the  Citico  furnace,  a  new  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  furnaces  in 
the  State,  situated  also  at  Chattanooga. 

The  Eoane  Iron  Company,  Rockwood,  Tennessee,  has  made  no 
report  of  their  outputs  This  .property  is  operated  by  very  skillful 
people  and  has  proven  very  remunerative  to  the  stockholders.  The 
Oakdale,  Jenks^  Tennessee,  is  out  of  blast,  and  being  greatly  im- 
proved as  to  its  machinery,  etc.  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  other  English 
capitalists  are  erecting  two  furnaces  at  Dayton,  Rhea  county,  ag- 
gregated capacity,  200  tons  daily.  This  is  known  as  the  Dayton 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  limited. 

The  Napier  Furnace  Company,  Chief,  Lawrence  county,  cold 
blast,  is  not  in  operation,  having  blown  out  for  repairs.  In  1882 
Tennessee  produced  137,602  tons.  This  amount  could  easily  be 
quadrupled,  but  I  mention  it  not  to  parade  the  pos- 
sibilities but  the  probabilities  of  our  State  in  the 
near  future.  Wise  legislation  and  competitive  lines  of 
transportation  into  and  across  the  iron  belts  of  Tennessee  would  go 
&r  toward  deterfnining  this  as  the  iron  center  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  already  shipping  our  pig  iron  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  transportation  against  vm  m^ 
the  proportion,  f  1.13  per  ton  to  $4.35  per  ton,  we  are  making  quick 
if  not  remunerative  sales. 

The  Nashville  &  Florence  Railroad,  running  from  Columbia  to 
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Lawrenceburg,  and  the  Nashville  &  Tasoaloosa  Railroad^  narrow 
gauge^  running  from  Dickson  to  Etna  furnace^  Hickman  county^  have 
opened  up  some  of  the  most  valuable  iron  ore  lands  known  in  the 
State.  It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  for  Tennessee  if  both  these 
roads  are  not  completed.  The  best  interests  of  the  State  demand 
their  completion. 

FACILITIES  FOR  CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION 

are  greatly  ne4ded^  not  only  throughout  the  Western  iron  belt^  but 
also  throughout  the  Dyestone  region  of  East  Tennessee  and  the 
coal  fields  of  the  Cumberland  plateau.  Very  little  of  the  iron  ore 
and  comparatively  but  little  of  the  coal  of  Tennessee  have  ever  been 
exported  into  other  States.  The  opportunities  offered  the  owners 
of  these  coal  and  ore  banks  by  cheap  transportation  would  invite 
capital  and  enterprise  where  it  is  much  needed,  and  also  where  it 
would  be  highly  appreciated.  There  are  indeed  but  very  few  of  ^ 
the  citizens  of  Tennessee  who  know  the  extent  of  our  iron  interest. 
We  possess  enough  of  this  raw  material  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  100  years. 

COPPER. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  copper  mines  known  as  the 
Union  Consolidated  Company^  Ducktown,  Polk  County^  have  been 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.;  New  York  City,  who  are 
preparing  to  place  the  works  in  active  operation. 

ZINC 

is  being  successfully  mined  in  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Union^ 
Knox  and  Claiborne,  which  is  shipped  to  the  smelting  works  located 
at  Clinton  and  manufactured  into  spelter  of  superior  quality.  A 
very  rich  deposit  of  zinc  ore  has  been  recently  discovered  near 
Union  Depot,  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee,  which  we  trust  will  in- 
duce the  establishment  of  another  smelting  works  at  either  Bristol 
or  Johnson  City. 

'  MARBLE. 

The  white  and  variegated  marbles  of  Hawkins,  Knox,  Blount 
and  Bradley  counties,  East  Tennessee,  have  become  quite  cele- 
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brated;  and  are  said  to  surpass  those  of  all  the  States  combined^  and 
eveti  those  of  Italy.  Discoveries  of  variegated,  gray  and  brown 
marbles  have  recently  been  made  in  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Lawrence 
and  Maury  connties,  Middle  Tennessee ;  and  also  in  Decatur  and 
Henry  counties,  West  Tennessee,  Those  engaged  in  quarrying  and 
preparing  this  structural  material  for  market,  are  finding  it  quite 
remunerative.  Some  of  the  East  Tennessee  marble  commands  $5 
per  cubic  foot  in  market.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  men  of  en- 
terprise and  capital  cannot  be  found  to  develop  the  marble  interest 
of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  as  has  been  done  in  East  Tennessee. 

OCHRE.' 

A  very  rich  deposit  of  ochre  has  been  discovered  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  Ripley,  Lauderdale  county,  Tennessee,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  imported  goods  in  this  line.  There 
would  be  a  mine  of  wealth  flowing  from  this  if  capitalists  would 
take  hold  of  and  develop  it.  Cheap  transportation  is  offered  for  its 
export  over  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  <&  Southwestern 
fiailroad. 

COMMERCIAL  TIMBER. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  possesses  a  larger  area  devoted 
to  dense  forests  of  hardwood,  in  proportion  to  aggregated  area  of  the 
State,  than  does  Tennessee.  Nashville,  the  capital  city  of  the  State, 
has  the  credit  of  exporting  more  hardwood  than  any  city  in  the 
XJnion.  There  are  a  dozen  other  cities  in  the  State  that,  with  en- 
terprise and  capital  ^properly  invested,  might  excel  Nashville  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  States  are 
being  fast  denuded  of  their  forests.  Tennesseans  should  develop 
their  timber  interest  by  the  building  of  more  railroads  and  tram- 
ways. The  Cottonwood  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  West  Tennessee  offers  an  inviting  field  to  paper  pulp 
manufacturers,  and  we  hope  at  an  early  day  to  record  the  establish- 
ment of  many  of  these  mills  in  that  section.  White  poplar  is  now 
commanding  $8  per  cord  for  the  above  purpose  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Cottonwood  is  more  easily  worked,  and  makes  a  better 
paper. 

The  resources  of  Tennessee  are  absolutely  illimitable.    Fire-clay, 
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potter',s-clay,  gypsum  and  manganese,  all  are  found  within  our 
borders.  Nothing  prevents  Tennessee  from  taking  a  position 
among  the  foremost  States  of  this  Union  but  a  want  of  enterprise 
among  her  own  people — an  enterprise  that  will  not  only  advertise 
our  possibilities  to  the  people  of  the  world,  but  also  that  will  take 
hold  of  and  develop  them  into  living  probabilities.  We  need  roll- 
ing mills  and  foundries  for  converting  our  surplus  pig  iron  into 
merchantable  products.  We  need  cotton  and  woolen  factories  and 
shops  for  the  manufacturing  of  agricultural  implements.  The  Old 
Shore  line  known  to  our  geologists,  which  in  Tennessee  is  co-inci- 
dent with  the  Tennessee  riyer,  sweeping  around  from  west  to  the 
southeast  through  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  is 
to  become  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Nature  has  arranged  this,  and  other  forces  are  now  moving 
toward  this  consummation. 

SMALL  FRUITS 

have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  State.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  in  West  Ten- 
nessee alone  there  are  more  than  1,200  acres  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes,  and 
this  industry  also  obtains  in  East  Tennessee.  Historic  Missionary 
Ridge  boasts  of  several  hundred  acres  devoted  to  this  pleasant  and 
profitable  industry.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Rosamond,  of  Gadsden, 
Tennessee,  that  for  a  series  of  six  years  he  has  averaged  a  net  reve- 
nue of  $106  per  acre  for  his  crop  of  strawberries  alone.  In  1883^ 
the  net  income  to  the  horticulturists  within  five  miles  of  Gadsden^ 
from  berries  alone,  exceeded  .$99,000. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

This  is  an  age  of  ''  object  lessons,'^  and  the  State  that  avails  itself 
of  this  method  of  advertising  its  resources  and  products  will  lead  in 
the  matter  of  determining  capital  and  skilled  labor  within  its 
borders.  As  per  your  orders,  we  made  an  exhibit  of  the  natural 
resources  and  agricultural  products  of  Tennessee  at  the  Southern 
Exposition,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
Fair,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  September  and  October  of  1883* 
Having  a  very  limited  amount  of  means  at  our  command  we  could 
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not  have  accomplished  what  we  did  in  this  important  work  but  for 
the  courtesy  of  the  railroad  companies  of  this  State,  all  of  whom 
passed  the  articles  for  exhibit  in  Tennessee  space  to  both  these  ex- 
positions free  of  charge.  We  therefore  most  respectfully  return 
oar  thanks  for  these  favors,  especially  to  the  officers  of  the  Louis- 
ville, Nashville  &  Great  Southern  Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company,  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia  Railroad  Company,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  Rail- 
road Company,  Rogersville  &  Jefferson  Railroad^ Company,  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  and  to  Col.  T.  F.  Matson, 
Soperintendent  and  Engineer  of  the  Tennessee  &  Western  Northr 
Carolina  Railroad  Company.  These  gentlemen,  including  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Louisville,  Memphis  &  New 
Orleans  Railroad  Companies,  again  came  to  my  aid  in  the  matter  of 
free  tranaportation  upon  all  articles  representing  the  natural  re- 
sources and  agricultural  products  of  the  State  intended  for  the 
World's  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  the  current  season, 
and  but  for  this  timely  aid  and  substantial  courtesy  we  could  not 
have  made  an  exhibit. 

The  expense  incurred  in  making  the  exhibits  at  Louisville  and 
Boston  in^  1883  was  something  less  than  $4,600.  The  profit 
derived  by  the  State  from  these  exhibits  amounts  to  more 
than  $1,000,000  capital  already  invested  in  the  lands  of 
this  State  and  improvements,  such  as  furnaces,  saw  mills 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  besides  more  than  1,000 
families  of  farmers  and  skilled  laborers.  If  those  expo- 
sitions resulted  in  this  great  good  for  the  State,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  a  complete  representation  of  the  State's  resources  and 
agricultural  prodbcts  at  the  greatest  of  all  the  world's  fairs — the 
InduBtrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  now  being  held  at 
New  Orleans,  which  is  in  fact,  a 

wokld's  exposition  ; 

a  friendly  challenge  from  the  growing  South  to  all  countries  upon 
the  globe,  to  show  equal  fertility  of  soil,  equal  mineral  lands,  equal 
forests  and  equal  climate,  or  equal  advantages  for  manufacturing 
industries.    Give  us  but  a  microcosm  of  Tennessee  at  this,  the 
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greatest  of  world's  fairs,  and  "  we  will  turn  on  the  light "  and  there* 
with  combat  the  misapprehensions  and  the  misrepresentations  that 
have  gone  abroad  through  out  the  land  regarding  the  character  of 
our  people  and  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

We  have  had  enough  of  destructive  civilization ;  let  Tennessee 
enter  the  lists  in  this  arena  of  peace  where  nations  must  pass  judg- 
ment, and  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  behind  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  has  made  the  west  one  vast  harvest  field,  and  which 
has  filled  the  air  with  the  busy  hum  of  a  thousand  iudustries,  we 
can  return  home  the  better  prepared  for  developing  a 

CONSTKUCTIVE   PHILOSOPHY 

in  our  political  economy,  which  will  open  up  our  5,100  square  miles 
of  coal  measures ;  an  economy  which  will  tunnel  our  mountains 
and  bring  forth  their  inexhaustible  .treasures  of  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
fire-clay,  marble  and  granite ;  which  will  probe  our  dense  forests 
with  tram  and  railways ;  which  will  harness  our  cascades  and  water- 
falls, erect  furnaces,  foundries,  rolling  mills  and  build  railroads  and 
steamboats.  This  can  be  accomplished  at  small  expense  to  the  State. 
We  have  already  a  nucleus  upon  Tennessee  space  at  New  Orleans 
for  an  exhibit  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  our  State,  but  it  will  re- 
quire 

TEN   THOUSAND   DOLLAES 

to  complete  this  exhibit.  We  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  for  less. 
Other  States  less  favored  than  Tennessee  have  given  to  this  enter- 
prise, notably,  Texas,  $30,000,  to  which  her  private  citizens  added 
$45,000;  Ohio,  $30,000;  North  Carolina,  $30,000;  Louisiana, 
$25,000;  Mississippi,  12,500,  to  which  her  people  added  $10,000, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  lists  of  States,  except  Vermont,  which 
appropriated  only  $8,500. 

OVER    PRODUCTION. 

The  governments  of  the  Old  World,  as  also  the  States  of  this 
Union,  are  suffering  from  over  production.  The  grain  markets  are 
glutted  and  factories  and  furnaces  by  the  hundreds  have  stopped  or 
run  upon  half  time.  This  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  will  pro- 
nounce the  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  Mexican,  Central  American  and 
the  South  American  Republics  for  the  surplus  products  of  our  mills 
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and  factories.     Hitherto  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  goods  im* 
ported  into  these  States  have  gone  from  the  United  States. 

LAWS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  convention  of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  State  was  held  in 
Nashville  Dec.  4,  1884,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed^ 
and  we  were  respectfully  requested  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
same  with  the  request  that  you  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  next  Leg- 
islature in  your  message  to  that  honorable  body,  to-wit :     . 

"  Resolved,  That  the  law  of  trespass  be  changed  so  that  taking 
timber  of  commercial  value  from  the  land  of  another,  or  taking 
growing  crops  or  fruits,  be  made  a  felony. 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  propriety  of  a  stock  law  for  certain  coun- 
ties be  considered,  and  in  that  connection  that  depredating  stock  be 
held  for  damages. 

'*  Resolved,  That  a  barbed- wire  fence  of  seven  wires  and  four  feet 
high  be  a  lawful  fence. 

'^  Resolved,  That  some  law  for  the  protection  of  sheep  from  dogs 
18  required. 

'^Resolved,  That  a  law  for  preventing  diseased  cattle  being 
brought  into  the  State  at  any  time,  and  those  cattle  capable  of 
transmitting  disease  from  infected  districts  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  1st  of  November. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  law  similar  to  the  New  York  law  in  regard 
to  oleomargarine,  butterine  and  sucine  be  enacted. 

^'  Resolved,  That  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  be  made  for  in- 
creasing signal  service  facilities. 

^'  Resolved,  That  a  law  requiring  tax- assessors  to  take  statistics 
of  live  stock,  agricultural  and  industrial  products  on  blanks  to  be 
famished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

'^  Resolved,   That  a  law  for  the  quieting  of  land  titles  be  enacted. 

''Resolved,  That  the  Agricultural  College  be  removed  from 
Knoxville  to  the  Hermitage.^^ 

IMMIGRATION. 

Civilization  is  a  great  eqalizer ;  whether  or  not  the  philosophies 
of  men  admit  it,  the  conglomerate  elemenrs  of  the  living  world 
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arrange  themselves  like  undissolved  fluids  in  the  order  of  their  spe- 
cific gravities. 

In  no  phAse  of  civilization  is  its  equalizing  tendency  more  sig- 
nally displayed  than  in  the  distribution  and  fixation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  influences  which  determine  the  development  of  a  country 
through  the  influx  of  people  are  manifold  and  varied.  Time  was  when 
the  shores  of  our  own  beloved  country,  unknown  as  it  then  was  in 
all  its  boundless  wealth  and  illimitable  resources,  offered  an  asylum 
and  a  refuge  in  its  luxuriant  wilds  to  those  who  sought  only  safety 
from  persecution  and  "  freedom  to  worship  OodJ^  And  when  polit- 
ical oppression  succeeded  religious  intolerance  in  the  march  of 
ages,  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave  received  a  new  and  grander  impulse.  Later  on  the 
sovereigns  of  Western  Europe  came  to  regard  America  as  Kussia 
did  Siberia — the  cesspool  for  their  criminals  and  j^he  dumping 
ground  for  their  rebellious  and  banished  subjects.  But  when  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  our  country  under  a  system  of  govern- 
ment unequaled  in  its  encouragempnt  of  individual  enterprise  and 
unsurpassed  in  its  support  of  its  individual  interests,  rose  up  before 
the  world  like  Aladdin^s  magic  palace  before  Persia's  astonished 
morn,  new  impulses  were  brought  into  play  and  new  influences 
lured  the  crowded  population  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  to  the  soil  of 
America,  where  there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare  for  men  of 
honest  toil,  and  boundless  wealth  for  those  whose  capital  and  ener- 
gy could  find  too  little  room  in  the  overtaxed  resources  of  the  Old 
World. 

To-day,  when  religious  tolerance  is  the  order  of  all  civilized 
government,  when  political  oppression  is  largely  tempered  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  even  in  the  oldest  and  most  autocratic  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  stimulus  to  emigra- 
tion is  now  the  search  for  wealth  and  independence  in  the  resources 
of  an  undeveloped  land.  And  it  is  this  which  coitnmands  our  se- 
rious attention,  as  it  is  soon  to  become  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  great  problem  of  American  civilization.  Heretofore  the  shrewd 
capitalists  of  the  North  and  East  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  by  their  well  ordered  systems  they  have  turned  the  tide  of 
emigration  into  their  centers  of  manufacture  and  other  industrial 
fields,  populating  their  cities  and  their  forests  and  their  plains,  and 
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giving  them  a  balance  of  power  in  the  sway  of  government  and  the 
control  of  wealth  never  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  The  old  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  South,  while  they  developed  a  race  of  no- 
blemen, have  stood  very  much  in  the  path  of  industrial  progress. 

Social  culture  has,  in  the  South,  crystalized  about  it  all  those  ele- 
ments which  tend  to  materialize  a  country  and  develop  its  wealth. 
Our  ^^  peculiar  institution,^^  as  it  has  been  called,  had  developed  in 
ns  a  carelessness  or  an  apathy  toward  the  development  of  other  re- 
sources then  apparently  so  little  needed  to  fill  out  the  complement 
of  Southern  political  economy.  But  the  cataclysm  of  civil  war, 
disrupting  our  inherited  customs,  overthrowing  our  cherished  in- 
stitutions, and  forever  destroying  the  policy  of  our  people,  if  I  may 
80  term  it,  has  brought^  us  face  to  face  with  the  grand  necessity  for 
the  utilization  of  our  undeveloped  resources,  if  we  expect  to  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  civilization  and  hold  our  place  as  factors  in 
its  mighty  problem. 

Throughout  the  old  world  the  idea  prevails  even  among  the  edu- 
cated, that  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line  there  is  naught  but 
cotton  crested  fields  belted  by  dismal  swamps  and  choked  with 
malaria — a  land  that  denies  ingress  to  all  but  the  hot-blooded 
Southerner  and  the  swarthy  African.  Whether  this  idea  has  been 
disseminated  with  purpose  or  not,  it  is  for  us  to  demonstrate  ^s 
falacy  and  make  known  to  the  world  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
our  soil,  and  the  perfect  congeniality  of  our  clime  with  any  nation 
or  kindred,  or  people,  or  tongue  within  the  limits  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  tendency  of  emigration  to  follow  isothermal  lines  has  done 
much  to  determine  the  settlement  of  Scandinavians  and  other  thrifty 
people  of  Northern  Europe  into  the  colder  regions  of  America, 
while  those  of  the  South  who  emigrate  in  fewer  numbers  have  been 
retained  in  the  Northern  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary facilities  for  earning  a  livelihood  offered  by  those  States  to 
immigrants  of  every  class. 

What  emigrant  from  the  old  world  thinks  of  reaching  any  point 
of  destination  except  through  Castle  Garden?  And  with  what 
avidity  they  are  seized  upon  by  those  who  would  utilize  their  labor 
and  fill  their  own  coffers  with  the  result  of  their  thrift  and  indus- 
trial skill !  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Bureau  to  devise  those  meas- 
ures which  will  place  us  on   an  equal  footing    with  the  North  and 
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the  East  in  the  interest  of  American  immigration.  Oar  ports  of 
entry,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  etc.,  are  to  be  made  points  of  destiny 
for  the  emigrant,  and  the  wonderful  resources  of  our  own  South- 
land are  to  be  brought  out  in  prominent  contrast  with  the  already 
crowded  centers  of  the  North  and  East,  and  the  less  genial  clime 
and  productive  soil  of  those  sections  which  hitherto  have  laid  the 
largest  claim  upon  foreign  immigration. 

Let  U9  look  into  this  matter  a  little  more  closely.  What  are  the 
occupations  of  the  burgeois,  burgher  or  peasantry  of  Europe  ?  The 
laboring  classes  of  Ireland,  from  which  our  country  has  ever  drawn 
large  draughts  of  population,  seem  born  to  the  garden  and  the 
dairy  in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  arms  in  time  of  war,  and  to  elo- 
quence in  their  defense  of  this  land  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  German  emigrants,  under  better  advantages  of  social  and 
intellectual  culture,  are  more  varied  in  their  intellectual  capacities. 
Among  them  you  can  find  intelligent  farmers,  skillful  mechanics, 
practical  engineers,  experienced  stock  breeders  and  artists  in  every 
department  of  practical  and  cultured  life.  In  short,  the  German 
Empire  offers  to  the  world  a  people  better  prepared  to  utilize  all 
the  resources  of  a  country  than  history  has  ever  known,  and  the 
stream  of  German  emigration  to  America  is  constant  end  vast. 

The  Scandinavian  peasantry  are  born  farmers — farmers  from 
instinct — and  for  industry,  sobriety,  economy  and  general  intelli- 
gence are  not  surpassed  by  any  class  or  nationality  seeking  homes 
in  free  America. 

Shall  we  of  Tennessee  lose  all  this  ?  Look  at  the  vast  area  of 
unoccupied  land — more  than  16,000,000  acres — thirsting  for  culture  ; 
sufficient,  if  properly  cultivated  in  small  farms  like  those  of  France^ 
to  sustain  a  population  of  6,000,000  of  people. 

The  very  vastness  of  our  resources  has  made  us  indifferent  to 
their  development.  The  knowledge  of  wealth  is  too  often  the 
paralysis  of  industry. 

But  we  of  Tennessee  ai^  sadly  at  a  disadvantage.  Of  all  the 
emigrants  that  turn  their  faces  to  America,  as  I  have  before  inti- 
mated, there  are  but  few  who  expect  to  enter  America  by  any  other 
channel  than  Castle  Garden.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  Tennessee 
has  not  received  the  benefit  of  immigration  ? 

These  isothermal  lines  of  which  our  Northern  brethren  talk  so- 
learnedly  and  so  persistently,  that  many  of  them  actually  have  come 
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to  aooept  thb  chimerioal  fancy  as  the  liviog  truth — ^these  ^'  isother- 
nuU  lines  ^'  have  bailt  up  the  cities  of  the  Northwest^  and  made  its 
bleak^  cold  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  creameries  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  the 
great  breweries  of  the  East  and  the  West,  are  almost  exclusively 
the  result  of  foreign  labor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  great 
forges,  foundries,  rolling  mills,  glass  works  and  furniture  factories. 
Bat  does  anyone  who  knows,  aught  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  tlje 
Southern  States  dare  to  say  that  all  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
here  ?  The  cry  has  gone  up  against  us  that  we  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  death,  that  the  vampire  of  infection  hangs  ever  over  us,  and  sucks 
the  life-blood  from  the  channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Immigrants 
are  imposed  upon  by  corrupt  agents  representing  the  railway  and 
other  real  estate  corporations  of  the  great  and  unfathomable  North- 
west, a  majority  of  whom  have  been  made  opulent  in  public  domain 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  government,  and  these  agents  often 
display  maps  of  the  United  States,  with  the  entire  list  of  the  South- 
ern States  marked  in  Ethiopian  darkness,  with  here  and  there  a 
skull  and  cross-bones  labeled  Yellow  Feva'  District — Famine  and 
Pestilence.  The  cold  and  ice-bound  regions  of  the  Northwest, 
Dakota,  for  example,  if  their  land  happens  to  lie  in  that  State, 
is  portrayed  in  roseate  hues,  with  deeper  red  lines  of  ij^e  etherial 
railways  they  represent,  permeating  their  Eden  and  Eldorado. 
They,  poor  fellows,  are  told  to  follow  these  bright  lines,  follow  the 
latitude  from  which  they  are  about  to  emigrate  and  all  will  be  well. 
There  is  no  one  there  to  tell  them  that  mere  latitude  does  not  deter- 
mine climate,  and  that  the  same  line  of  latitude  upon  the  map  belts 
a  variety  of  climes,  differing  as  much  from  one  another  as  do  the 
varying  seasons  of  the  year. 

Even  so  prominent  a  political  economist  as  Alexander  Delmar 
will  persist  in  promulgating  this  specious  fallacy.  In  a  learned 
article  on  American  Immigration,  he  writes  as  follows: 

"  Immigration  has  always  been  encouraged  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  of  this  country,  and  by  many  of  the  latter  the 
inducements  held  out  to  the  settlers  are  very  attractive.  The 
Federal  Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1862,  however,  continues  to 
remain  the  most  substantial  provision  of  this  sort.  It  secures  to 
every  actual  settler — the  head  of  a  family,  160  acres  of  public  lands, 
sabstantially  gratis,  in  absolute  fee  simple.  A  fact  likely  to  prove 
3-Ag. 
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of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  history  of  this  country,  is 
the  disposition  of  migrators  to  confine  themselves  to  isothermal 
lines.  Our  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
will  be  found  settled  mainly  in  the  same  latitudes  they  left,  viz.: 
On  the  Ohio,  Northern  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their 
affluents,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes'.  The  Scandinavians 
settle  in  the  most  northern  States.  The  Southern  States  are  almost 
destitute  of  foreign  population,  migrators  from  Spain  and  Italy 
going  chiefly  to  South  America.  This  may  be  due  to  language  or 
religion,  but  is  mainly  attributable  to  climate  and  the  similarity  of 
agricultural  productions,  the  staples  of  our  Southern  States,  cotton 
and  tobacco,  being  unfamiliar  to  the  peasants  of  Southern  Europe. 
These  facts  would  indicate  a  serious  diminution  of  immigration 
whenever  the  causes  that  now  superinduce  it  from  Northern  Europe 
to  this  country  shall  cease  to  prevail.'^ 

And  yet  this  is  in  the  face  of  the  Census,  which  shows  that  the 
immigrants,  consisting  mainly  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  healthy 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  die  much  faster  than  the  native  population 
where  the  isothermal  theory  is  applied,  like  a  procrustean .  bed  to 
determine  the  locality  of  settlement.  I  hav^  given  much  thought 
to  this  subject  of  late  years  with  large  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion,.  and  I  fail  to  find  that  even  the  hardy  Norsemen  of  Scandi- 
navian find  a  more  healthful  and  congenial  clime  along  the  icy  lakes 
of  the  North  than  by  the  magnolia-bordered  gulf  of  the  Sunny 
South,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  from  other  lands,  who 
have  sought  and  found  healthful  homes  among  us.  Sanitary  science 
is  fast  eliminating  epidemic  disease  from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world  where  once  it  was  wont  to  lurk,  while  at  all  other  times  than 
during  localized  epidemics  the  health  of  the  South  is  remarkable, 
and  its  death  rate  singularly  low  in  comparison  with  thai  of  the  North. 

The  unsettled  political  relations  of  the  South  have  been  urged 
against  us  in  determining  the  settlement  of  emigrants,  but  this  has 
come  to  be  regarded  even  in  the  North  by  sensible  men  as  merely 
the  trick  of  politicians,  without  any  foundation  in  fact  whatever.  Oar 
people,  though  fierce  in  war,  are  mild  in  peace.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized  universe  no  people  can  be  found 
who  would  have  fallen  so  heartily  into  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
general  government,  when  the  issues  which  once  alienated  them 
became  dead  letters  in  their  political  history. 
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PartisaDS  to  the  contrary^  notwithstanding,  the  people  of  the 
South  are  a  peace-loving,  law-abiding  and  proverbially  hospitable 
people,  and  the  political  freedom  and  civil  liberty  of  the  immigrant 
will  be  as  sacredly  preserved  to  him  in  any  quarter  of  our  land  as 
beneath  the  greftt  white  dome  of  Liberty  itself. 

And  then  again,  with  the  skiJled  laborers  from  the  crowded  cen- 
ters of  England,  France  and  Germany,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  goods  from  cotton  and  from  wool  right  upon  the 
fields  of  their  production.  With  a  right  system  of  Southern  immi- 
gration, with  proper  inducements  held  out  for  settlement  among  us, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  smoke  of  the  foundry,  the  fac- 
tory and  the  cotton-gin  will  go  up  together  as  incense  to  the  heaven 
that  has  blessed  us  with  such  illimitable  and  varied  resources  of 
industrial  wealth. 

An  erroneous  impression  Seems  to  have  prevailed  inthelSouth 
that  emigrants  are  all  outcasts,  that  no  one  would  leave  his  home 
for  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  but  an  exile,  or  one  under  the  ban 
of  social,  political  or  civil  ostracism.  Ah !  it  is  difficult,  indeed, 
for  our  Southern  people,  with  their  broad  acres  of  rich  and  pro- 
ductive land,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  of  the  want,  the 
penury,  the  abject  poverty  of  the  European  laborer.  Skilled  as  he 
generally  is  in  the  department  of  life  to  which  he  has  been  called, 
the  overcrowded  thoroughfares  can  give  him  in  return  for  his  labor 
but  little  else  than  his  daily  bread  and  a  fire  to  shelter  him  from  an 
angenial  clime.  It  is  scarcely  credible  io  a  Southern  planter  whose 
acres  of  black  prairie  soil  is  almost  bursting  with  pregnant  wealth, 
it  is  hard  for  him  to  believe  that  within  a  few  square  yards  of  old 
and  worn-out  soil  a  German  family  find  its  sole  support,  and  thanks 
the  God  who  gave  him  so  much  as  even  that. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  in  this  land  of  liberty  that  whole  house- 
holds stand  shivering  at  the  door  of  the  huts  from  which  they  have 
been  evicted,  hungering  for  bread  and  clamoring  for  labor  to  make 
it.  These  things  are  no  fancy  sketches,  but  the  living,  burning 
truth,  and  civilization  has  suffered  it  too. 

The  honest  laborer  of  Europe  is  often  highly  cultivated  and  well 
prepared  for  any  station  in  life,  and  yet  for  want  of  occupation  he 
must  live  a  pauper  at  home  or  find  employment  in  other  lands 
where  labor  is  in  demand,  and  the  soil  more  productive  and  the 
burden  of  life  less  difficult  to  bear. 
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The  Bureaa  of  Agriculture^  Statistics  and  Mines^  into  which  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  merged  by  an  act  of  Legislature  passed 
in  1875,  needs  $10,000  to  be  used  alone  annually  for  immigration 
purposes^  and  $15,000  for  active  use  annually  for  advamcing  agri- 
culture, statistics  and  mines.  The  sum  heretofore  appropriated 
($8,000  per  annum  for  all  departments)  can  be  used  with  great 
profit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  alone  in  publishing  pamphlets, 
books,  etc.,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  More  than  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  State  has  com- 
plimented the  Book  of  Addresses  recently  published  by  this  Bureau^ 
saying  that  it  contained  information  of  as  much  value  to  the  Ten- 
nessee farmer  as  those  works  issued  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  field,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Tennessee 
is  oir  rising  ground,  and  that  the  prospect  ahead  is  inviting  and  full 
of  fairest  promise.  Our  mineral  wealth  is  being  made  known  to 
the  world,  and  capital  is  'profiting  by  the  knowledge.  At  no  period 
in  the  State's  history  has  the  manufacturing  interest  been  so  large 
and  growing ;  never  before  has  the  boundless  wealth  that  lies  in  our 
hills  and  mountains  received  so  much  and  encouraging  attention. 

Immigration  is  also  coming  into  our  borders  in  a  steady  and 
widening  stream.  The  movement  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1883 
has  spread  to  all  parts  of  our  State.  Ten  excursion  trains  of  North- 
ern prospectors  have  been  run  to  the  State  since  Oct.,  1883,  and 
encouraging  numbers  of  people  have  settled.  Those  excursions 
came  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  ;  but  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis,  the  Louisville,  Nashville  &  Great  Southern,  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio.  Ihe  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia,  the 
Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  and  other  roads  co-operated,  and  thus  the 
excursionists  were  enabled  to  visit  pretty  much  allparts  of  the 
State.  I  feel  justified  in  estimating,  from  data  received 
through  my  correspondents,  that  between  four  and  five  hundred 
families  have  been  settled  in  our  midst  by  means  of  these  excur- 
sions. I  hope,  if  facilities  are  afforded  me,  to  extend  this  system 
of  cheap  land  excursions  from  the  North  to  all  the  railways  coming 
into  our  State,  so  confident  am  I  that  with  the  general  co-opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  the  movement  will  be  glorious  with  results. 

In  connection  with  this  immigration  movement,  there  is  an  en* 
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conraging  awakening  of  the  agriealtural  interest  Last  March  the 
Southern  Immigration  Association  brought  together  in  this  city 
representative  farmers  as  well  as  public  spirited  men  of  other  pur- 
suits of  all  parts  of  the  South^  and  the  result  was  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  our  conditions  and  needs^  and  the  setting  adrifl,  on 
currents  of  newly  awakened  interest,  ideas  and  policies  that  are 
pregnant  with  good  things  now  and  to  come.  In  February  last  a 
convention  of  Northern  and  Southern  farmers  was  held  in  Jackson 
that  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  put  the  stamp  of  suc- 
cess upon  the  immigration  movement  from  the  Northern  States  to 
Tennessee,  and  of  having  awakened  an  interest  in  material  devd- 
opment,  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  better  living,  in  those  ideas 
and  policies  that  widen  human  views  and  elevate  human  souls,  that 
reached  down  into  the  great  heart  of  the  State  and  stirred  it  to  an 
activity  that  has  increased  every  month,  and  is  bearing  better  and 
better  fruit  every  day. 

In  that  grand  convention.  Northern  and  Southern  ideas  and 
methods  were  compared  under  the  softening  influences  of  a  generous 
hospitality,  and  under  the  impulse  of  a  freedom  that  knew  no  re- 
straints save  courtesy.  This  splendid  conference  of  practical  men 
was  followed  by  the  great  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Convention  held 
in  this,  our  capital  city,  the  14th  to  16th  of  the  May  following. 
Again,  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  and  the  New  England 
States,  eminent  for  success  achieved  on  practical  lines  of  life,  as 
well  as  for  ability,  and  many  of  the  foremest  editors  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  leading  thinkers,  farmers  and  professional  men  of  our 
own  State,  participated  in  a  tournament  of  ideas.  Again^  in  Jack- 
flon,  in  the  same  month,  the  horticulturists  of  the  State  met,  the 
occasion  being  a  fruit  and  floral  exhibition  by  the  horticulturists  of 
West  Tennessee,  to  which  eminent  horticulturists  throughout  the 
United  States  were  invited  and  in  attendance.  A  large  excursion 
of  Northern  people  also  attended  this  meeting,  as  well  as  the  East 
Tennessee  Farmers'  Convention,  held  in  Knoxville  on  the  21st  and 
22d  of  May,  which  was  a  splendid  success  and  pregnant  with  bene- 
fits to  our  whole  State  and  section.  Again,  representative  agricul- 
turists from  all  the  States  met  in  this  city  last  November,  the  occa- 
sion being  the  annual  session  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Grange. 
These  two  meetings  brought  together  an  exceptionally  able  body  of 
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men — men  deeply  read  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  noble  soienoe 
of  agriculture.  Again,  was  mind  whetted  against  mind,  ideas  com- 
pared with  ideas,  theories  analyzed,  conditions  revealed  and  needs 
set  forth.  From  these  great  conventions  and  congresses  of  ideas 
and  methods  and  policies  has  gone  forth  enriching  facts  and  streams 
of  living  thought  that  will  flow  through  years  unborn  in  refreshing 
bounty. 

I  must  here  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness  to  the  press  of 
the  State  in  general  for  co-operation  in  this  great  work,  but 
especially  to  the  Tribune  and  Sun  of  Jackson,  which  was  the  pioneer 
of  them  all.  Also  to  Captain  J.  F.  Merry,  General  Western  Pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  so  thoroughly 
and  nobly  worked  his  end  of  the  line.  But  most  of  all  to  my  con- 
genial and  distinguished  friend  and  co-laborer  in  this  grand  work, 
Mr.  Robert  Gates,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  who,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
stands  a  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all  in  energy  of  action  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  Tennessee.  I  regret  that  our  State  cannot 
boast  of  a  thousand  such  men  as  he. 

I  feel  that  Tennessee  is  in  the  morning  of  a  new  and  brighter 
day.  By  soil,  climate  and  mineral  deposits  she  is,  indeed,  the 
queen  of  States.  Every  product  that  is  grown  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  may  be  grown  profitably  in  Tennessee.  She  is 
a  grain,  a  gras^,  a  cotton,  a  tobacco  and  a  sugar  State;  she  is  emi- 
nently a  fruit  State;  she  is  par  excellence  a  stock  State;  she  is 
pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  State,  for  she  has  the  coal,  the  iron 
and  the  stone  lying  side  by  side,  and  the  grandest  water-power  in 
the  world.  Where  will  you  find  her  equal  in  that  combination  of 
elements  that  showers  blessings  on  mankind  ? 

I  feel  somewhat  like  one  who  has  traveled  a  wearisome  journey 
through  a  varied  country  relieved  by  exciting  incidents,  and  stands 
at  last  on  an  eminence  from  which  an  unbroken  prospect  spreads 
out  before  him,  inviting  to  greener  fields,  sweeter  prospects  and 
richer  fruitions.  For  Tennessee  I  see  this  fair  picture:  a  future 
filled  with  happy  homes,  the  peace  of  plenty,  the  prosperity  of  in- 
exhaustible wealth;  and  from  the  height  gained  by  the  toil  of  two 
years'  faithful  service,  I  see  no  shadow  of  a  turning  in  the  bright 
prospect  for  my  grand  old  mother,  Tennessee. 

A.  J.  MoWHIRTER, 

Oommiarioner. 
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To  (he  Hon.  A.  J.  McWhirteb^  Oommimoner : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  report  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Geology  of  the  State^  including  a  discussion  of  the  various 
8oilS|  their  relation  to  the  leading  crops,  more  especially  cotton,  to- 
gether with  a  supplemental  statement  of  the  work  done  at  intervals 
during  the  last  two  y^ars  in  the  counties  of  Henry,  Carroll  and 
Benton. 

Toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  immediate  work  involved 
the  State  has  contributed  nothing  with  the  exception  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  paid  me  by  yourself,  as  Commissioner,  and  that  to  aid 
specially  in  the  prosecution  of  the  survey  in  the  counties  mentioned. 
The  subject  matter  herein  presented  was  mostly  worked  up  by  my- 
self as  special  census  agent  on  cotton  production  for  1880,  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  The  chief  sources  of  information  have 
been  my  own  published  works,  the  answers  and  notes  of  corres- 
pondents and  personal  observations  made  in  the  field  while  census 
agent.  The  report  is,  in  the  main,  a  republication  of  matter  now 
inaccessible  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  the  general  public,  and 
for  its  present  form  the  State  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  add  that  there  is  much  incompleted  work  to 
be  done  in  the  agricultural  and  economic  geology  of  the  State  which 
a  moderate  appropriation  of  means  would  enable  the  geologist  to 
carry  on  and  perfect.  The  soils  of  certain  sections  and  the  forma- 
tions underlying  them  have  received  less  attention  than  those  of 
other  sections.  Such  soils,  and  there  are  important  areas  of  them 
(for  example,  many  acres  in  the  belt  of  country  of  West  Tennessee 
which  includes  the  dividing  uplands  of  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  rivers)  need  to  be  surveyed,  mapped,  analyzed  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  Much  remains  also  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
developing  our  mineral  resources.     The  more  we  know  of  our  lands 
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and  minerals  the  better  can  we  ourselves  ose  them  and  the  better 
advertise  them. 

I  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  the  work  known  as  the  -^^  Geology  of 
Tennessee/'  is  very  desirable.  The  book  was  issued  in  1869,  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  is  now  wholly  out  of  prints  and  copies  cannot  be 
had.  Constant  applications  are  being  made  for  it  by  those  inter- 
ested, or  desiring  to  become  interested,  in  the  lands  and  minerals  of 
the  State.  Much  new  matter  has  accumulated  since  1869,  to  be 
elaborated  and  incorporated  in  a  fresh  edition  of  the  work,  which 
thereby  would  be  enriched  and  made  the  more  useful. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  SAFFORD, 

8taU  Oeologid. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

—OP- 
TENNESSEE. 


The  Bonthern  boundary  of  Tennessee  coincides  mostly  with  the 
parallel  of  latitude  35^  north :  its  northern  limit  is  a  broken  line 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  36""  29'  and  36''  41'.  In  general  out- 
line the  State  has  approximately  the  figure  of  a  long  rhomboid.  Its 
mean  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  385  miles,  while  its  mean 
breadth  cannot  be  much  over  109  miles.  Its  land  area  is  estimated 
to  be  41,750  square  miles ;  its  water  surface,  300  square  milek 

VABIETY  IK   NATUBAL  FEATUBE8. 

The  length  of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  it  reaches,  in  its  ribbon- 
like form,  from  the  crest  of  a  great  mountain  range  on  the  east 
through  the  very  low  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  through  a  varied  territory,  gives  to  Tennessee  its  most 
prominent  characteristic,  to-wit,  great  variety.  This  is  seen  in  its 
topography,  geology,  soil,  climate,  agriculture,  and  we  may  say  in 
the  character  and  habits  of  its  population.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where (a)  nearly  all  the  important  physical  and  geological  features 
of  the  States  around  it  are  represented  more  or  less  (grouped  as  if 
for  contrast)  within  its  borders.  Tennessee  has,  for  example, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  greatest  mountain  ridges  of  the 
.  Appalachians,  with-  their  '^  bald''  summits  and  ancient  rocks ;, 
on  the  other,  the  low  land,  cypress  swamps,  and  alluvial  beds  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  has  also  well  represented  the  singular  parallel 
valleys  and  ridges  of  middle  Virginia,  the  highlands,  the  "  bar- 
rens,'' and  the  rich  limestone  lands  of  Kentucky,  and  the  orange- 

(a)  Geology  of  Tennessee,  1869,  p.  10. 
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colored  sand- bills,  the  cretaceous  beds,  and  cotton  soils  of  northern . 
Mississippi.     The  same  variety  and  contrasts  exist  in  the  matter  of 
climate,  especially  as  to  summer  temperatures. 

GENERAL  TOPOGBAPHY  AND   ELEVATION. 

To  aid  in  understanding  the  topography  of  the  State  it  will  be 
well  to  assume  and  have  in  mind  a  great  horizontal  plane,  having 
an  elevation  of  900  feet  above  the  sea,  with  which  to  compare  the 
gentral  surface.  Throwing  out  of  view  for  the  moment  some  of  the 
local  geographical  features,  that  is  to  «ay,  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  eastern  portion  and  the  basins  and  valleys  of  the  western,  th^ 
general  surface  coinciaes  more  or  less  with  this  plane.  I  say  more 
or  less,  for  the  surface  is,  in  a  degree,  a  warped  one,  coinciding  at 
very  many  points  with  the  plane,  but  at  others  either  rising  above 
or  sinking  below  it. 

The  parts  of  the  State  approximately  coinciding  with  our  aa- 
^med  plane  of  900  feet  elevation,  or  at  least  directly  referable  to 
it,  are  the  great  divisions  named :  the  plateau  slope  of  West  lennes- 
see,  the  highland  rim  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  valley  of  East 
Tennessee, 

The  valley  of  East  Tennessee  is  in  its  upper  or  northern  part  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  plane,  while  in  its  central  and  southern 
parts  it  at  first  coincides  and  then  very  gradually  falls  below  it. 
3?he  highlands  of  Middle  Tennessee  in  some  counties,  as  in  Law- 
rence and  Wayne,  present  a  flat  surface  100  feet  higher  than  our  as- 
sumed reference  plane,  while  in  Montgomery  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties the  corresponding  highlands  are  considerably  lower.  The 
"  ridge*'  in  West  Tennessee  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
and  the' Mississippi  rivers,  and  including  the  summit-line  of  the 
great  plateau  slope,  must  at  some  points  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
high  as  the  plane.  Westward,  however,  the  general  surface  sloping  oflE 
towards  the  Mississippi,  falls  considerably  below,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  terminating  at  an  average  elevation  of  not  far  from  400  feet 
along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  escarpment  which  faces  the  alluvial ' 
plane  of  the  great  river. 

Upon  the  surface,  as  described,  rest  the  mountains  of  the  State, 
the  most  important  being  the  great  ranges  of  the  Unaka  region  and 
the  Cumberland  table-land.  Cut  out  of  it  and  below  it  are  the 
central  basin  of  Middle  Tennessee,  the  western  valley  of  the  Ten* 
aessee  river,  and  the  Mississippi  bottom  region. 
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Politically,  the  State  is  divided  into  three  large  divisioDS,  name- 
ly^ West  Tennesseei  Middle  Tennessee,  and  East  Tennessee.  The 
first  embraces  all  the  counties  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  including  the  whole  of  Hardin  county,  altogethc'r  less 
than  one-third  of  the  State ;  the  second  the  counties  between  the 
Tennessee  river  and  a  line  approximately  dividing  longitudinally 
the  Cumberland  table- land,  the  largest  division;  and  the  third  all 
the  remaining  counties  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State^ 

CLIMATE. 

As  already  stated,  in  climate,  as  in  other  natural  features,  the 
State  presents  a  marked  variety.  This  is  especially  true  of  summer 
temperatures.  The  valley  lands  of  upper  East  Tennessee  have  the 
Bommers  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey ;  the  lowlands  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee have  the  summers  of  the  northern  part  of  Georgia ;  while 
West  Tennessee  is  warmed  by  the  summer  of  the  central  parts  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  And  further,  there  is,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  an  extended  line  of  high  points  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  State  which  have  the  cool  breezes  of  a  Canadian  summer,  and 
are,  to  some  extent,  clothed  with  a  Canadian  flora. 

The  climate  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  its  mountains,  is  in  gen- 
eral midway  in  character  between  that  of  a  temperate  and  that  of  a 
8ub-tropical  region,  or  rather  it  combines  the  milder  features  of  the 
two.  In  common  with  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, the  climate  is  subject  to  comparatively  great  extremes ;  yet  these 
extremes  never  reach  the  excessive  cold  of  the  northern  States  or 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  tropics. 

Herbage  is  often  green  throughout  the  year,  and  cattle  can  gen« 
erally  graze  with  but  little  interruption  from  cold  or  snow,  during 
all  the  months  of  winter.  Many  shrubs  which  in  States  farther 
north  lose  their  leaves  during  the  winter,  here  not  unfrequently  re- 
tain them  the  year  round.  The  daily  changes  of  temperature  are 
considerable,  and,  in  common  with  a  large  area  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  State  has  a  full  share  of  humidity  and  sufficient  rains. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  region  of  which  it  is  said  "  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
and  the  cane  find  their  natural  climate  here,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
any  considerable  degree  beyond  the  tropics.*' 

The  annual  mean  temperature  along  a  parallel  running  longitudi- 
nally through  the  middle  of  the  State  is,  according  to  the  best  ob- 
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eervations  and  estimates,  about  60.5®  for  West  Tennessee,  58.5® 
for  Middle  Tennessee  on  the  noieridian  of  Nashville,  and  57.5® 
for  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  the  range  being  3®.  For 
the  annual  means  of  parts  of  West  and  Middle  Tennessee^ 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  one  degree  may  be 
subtracted  from  each  of  the  above  numbers  respectively,  and 
for  parts  near  the  southern  boundary  one  degree  added.  In 
East  Tennessee  two  degrees  must  be  added  and  subtracted  re- 
spectively for  tl^e  northern  and  southern  means.  These  approxi* 
mations  are  the  best  that  can  be  made  at  present.  In  making  them 
the  temperatures  of  the  mountain  divisions,  namely,  the  Cumber- 
land table- land  and  the  Unaka  region  have  not  been  considered. 

The  length  of  ilie  period  between  the  last  killing  frost  of  spring  and 
the  first  killing  frost  of  aiUumn  is  to  the  agriculturist  an  important 
element  of  climate.  It  is  the  measure  of  the  growing  season,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  cotton-plant  is  concerned.  Not  including  the 
mountains,  the  average  time  for  the  last  killing  frost  of  spring  is 
the  middle  of  April  in  the  northern  counticH  of  the  State,  except- 
ing in  those  of  upper  East  Tennessee,  where  it  occurs  a  few  days 
later.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  it  is  a  week  sooner.  The 
average  time  of  the  first  killing  frost  of  autumn  in  the  northern 
counties  is  the  middle  of  October.  It  occurs  a  few  days  earlier  in 
upper  East  Tennessee,  and  a  week  later  in  the  southern  counties  of 
the  State.  The  number  of  days  between  these  frosts,  that  of  spring 
and  that  of  autumn,  averages  189  for  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
and  203  for  the  southern.  Frosts,  of  course,  may  occur  respective- 
ly before  or  after  the  times  specified,  but  the  probabilities  are 
against  it.  Early  frosts  begin  to  be  a  source  of  apprehension  be- 
fore the  last  of  September,  especially  in  the  more  northern  portions 
of  the  State,  and  the  cotton  crop  of);en  sufiers  more  or  less  from 
them. 

The  latitude  of  Tennessee  is  such  that  a  fall  of  two  degrees  of 
temperature  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  might  cause  a  killing 
frost,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  cotton-plants,  while  the 
same  fall  in  the  southern  part  would  leave  them  intact.  The  length 
of  the  growing  season  for  cotton  is,  at  the  best,  short  enough  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  where  so  slight  a  change  of  tem- 
perature produces  such  results  we  can  readily  see  how,  in  the  north- 
em  part,  it  may  be  generally  too  short  for  full  crops,  which  in  re- 
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ality  it  is.  It  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing  to  say  that  the 
margin  of  the  cotton- growing  section  of  the  country  runs  through 
Tennessee. 

In  an  inspection  of  the  map  showing  percentage  of  aggregate 
areas  in  cotton^  as  compared  with  the  entire  area  of  any  given  re- 
gion^ it  is  seen  that  the  counties  in  Tennessee  which  plant  and  pro- 
duce the  most  cotton  are  strikingly  the  most  southerly  ones,  and 
that  from  these  the  production  decreases  almost  uniformly  as  we  go 
north.  This  is  especially  so  in  West  Tennessee.  Now,  in  explana- 
tion of  this,  in  great  part  at  least,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  iso- 
therms, or  lines  of  equal  temperature,  for  spring  and  fall  extend 
west-northwest  through  the  State,  say  parallel  with  a  line  running 
through  Chattanooga  and  Trenton,  or  thereabout.  This  shows  the 
southwestern  corner  to  be  the  warmest,  and  here  is  our  greatest 
center  of  cotton  culture.  The  greater  warmth  stimulates  the  cotton, 
and  by  throwing  back  the  killing  frosts  increases  the  length  of  the 
growing  season.  The  soils  have  their  influence,  but  that  they  are 
not  dominant  in  this  distribution  of  percentage  culture  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  as  we  go  north  the  decrease  occurs,  though  the  soils 
and  elevation  remain  essentially  the  same.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  as  we  go  eastward  from  each  of  the  two  centers  of  cotton  cul- 
ture (the  southwesterly  corner  of  the  State  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  central  basin)  the  percentage  of  cotton  culture  rapidly  de- 
creases. The  temperature  and  higher  elevation  obviously  have 
much  to  do  with  this  decrease. 

The  rainfall  for  seven  years  (1873-1879)  was:  at  Memphis,  54.40 
Inches;  at  Nashville,  51.98  inches ;  and  at  Knoxville,  54.52  inches, 
giving  a  mean  of  53.60  inches.  Our  data  indicate  that  we  have 
the  least  rain  in  autumn  and  the  most  in  winter  and  spring,  yet  so 
distributed  through  the  Months  as  to  prevent  any  marked  dis- 
tinction into  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  most  favorable  seasons  are 
those  in  which  the  rainfall  is  about  a  mean,  provided  it  is  suitably 
distributed  among  the  months.  It  is  more  frequently  too  dry  than 
too  wet  during  the  summer. 

THE  BOCKS  AND  SOILS  IN   GENEBAL. 

The  varied  character  of  the  natural  features  of  Tennessee,  both 
geological  and  agricultural,  have  already  been  referred  to.  As  to 
the  latter,  this  variety  is  marked,  and  will  appear  farther  on.  From 
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the  North  Carolina  boundary  to  a  line  nearly  coincident  with  that 
part  of  the  Tennessee  river  which  flows  northwestward  across  the 
State  from  Mississippi  to  Kentucky  the  strata  underlying  the  soils, 
excepting  the  limited  river  bottoms,  are  everywhere  hard  rocks  of- 
many  varieties;  gneissoid  and  half  metamorphic  conglomerates, 
elates  and  sandstones  of  the  mountains  to  begin  with ;  then  cal- 
careous shales,  dolomites,  and  limestones  of  the  valleys  and  cal- 
oareo-^iliceous  rocks  of  certain  flat  highlands.  Much  the  greater 
part  of.  the  State,  including  the  whole  of  Middle  and  East  Tennes- 
see, is  made  up  of  these  hard  rocks.  Passing  the  line  referred  to,  a 
wonderful  change  takes  place.  The  hard  rocks  suddenly  disappear, 
beveled  off  as  if  it  was  once  a  coast-line  washed  by  the  waves,  and 
abutting  against  their  beveled  edges  begin  strata,  little  indurated, 
of  clays,  sands,  and  other  material,  which  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  West  Tennessee.  The  latter  strata,  which  we  call,  by  way 
of  contrast,  soft  rocksy  are  of  much  later  geological  age  than  the 
former,  and  give  to  West  Tennessee  characteristic  features. 

The  strata  of  the  State,  be  they  soft  or  hard  rocks,  are  approxi- 
mately horizontal  in  position,  excepting  those  of  the  valley  of  East 
Tennessee  and  the  Unaka  mountains,  which  are  generally  tilted, 
dipping  to  the  southwest,  often  at  a  high  angle,  with  their  edges 
outcropping  at  the  surface  in  long  lines  running  northeast  and 
southwest.  The  position  of  the  strata  has  much  to  do  with  the 
topography  of  a  country  and  with  the  extent  and  shape  of  its  agri- 
cultural areas.  Owing  to  the  outcropping  of  the  tilted  strata  of 
East  Tennessee  in  long  lines,  it  is  a  fluted  country,  made  up  of  closely 
packed  long  and  narrow  valleys  and  ridges,  all  running  in  straight 
courses  to  the  northeast  and  southwest.  Its  best  soils  and  agricul- 
tural areas  occur,  therefore,  in  long,  narrow  strips  or  belts  separated 
by  ridges.  No  such  parallelism  of  valley  and  ridge  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  soils  are  classified  for  the  most  part  by  the  rocks,  and  it  is 
the  decay  and  disintegration  of  the  latter  which  supply  the  inor- 
ganic materials.  In  Middle  and  East  Tennessee,  where,  with  un- 
important exceptions,  superficial  drift  formations  are  absent,  the 
connection  between  the  limestones,  sandstones,  shales,  etc.,  and  the 
overlying  soils  are  very  apparent.  There  being  many  kinds  of 
rocks,  there  will  be  many  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  most  important  in 
the  divisions  just  named  are  the  calcareous  soils;  that  is,  those  oJT 
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the  limestones^  dolomites,  and  calcareous  shales.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  limited  alluvial  areas  of  certain  streams  the  cotton  of 
Middle  and  East  Tennessee  is  produced,  substantially, on  calcareous 
soils. 

The  most  important  cotton  soils  of  Middle  Tennessee  belong  to 
two  horizons  of  the  Trenton  limestone  period,  namely,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Hudson  river  (Nashville)  rocks,  and  certain  beds  of  th^ 
lower  part  (the  Central  or  Murfreesbo rough  limcstono). 

In  East  Tennessee  the  little  cotton  cultivated  is  mostly  found  on 
the  calcareous  shale  and  dolomites  of  the  Quebec  (Kncz)  division 
of  the  Canadian  period. 

In  West  Tennessee  the  soils  are  chiefly  based  on  sands.  Bandy 
clays,  loess  (calcareo  t-iliceous  earths),  and  alluvial  deposits.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  mellow,  warm,  and  well  adapted' to  the  growth 
of  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS   OF  THE  STATE.      ' 

These  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  are  here  briefly  charac 
terized.     They  are  well  defined,  and  will  be  taken  as  a  basis  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  of  this  report. 

1.  The  Mississippi  Bottom  Region,  embracing  the  Tennessee  por- 
tion of  the  great  alluvial  and  low  plain  in  which  thd  Mississippi 
river  has  its  tortuous  bed  ;  area,  approximately,  900  square  miles; 
average  elevation  above  tide,  about  260  feet. 

2.  The  Upland  or  Plateau  Slope  of  West  Tennessee,  including 
the  entire  area  between  the  low  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Tennessee  valley  next  mentioned.  It  begins  with  the  lihe  of  bold 
bluffs  or  escarpments  overlooking  the  bottoms,  and  gradually 
ascends  eastward,  embracing  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee  rivers,  respectively,  and  the  high- 
lands immediately  beyond.  Average  elevation,  600  feet;  area, 
8,850  square  miles,  equal  to  one -fifth  of  the  State. 

3.  The  Western  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,  a  comparatively 
narrow,  broken  area,  through  which  the  Tennessee  river  flows  in 
its  direct  northward  course  from  the  State  of  ;Mississ]ppi  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  valley  is  crowded  between  the  breaks  and  slopes  of 
two  plateaus,  the  one  just  mentioned  and  the  Highland  Rim,  lying 
next  to  the  east.  Average  elevation,  360  feet,*  area,  1,200  square 
miles. 

4-Ag. 
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4.  The  Highland  Bim^  or  Rim  Highlands  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
encircling;  terrace- like,  a  basin  of  rich  lowlands  in  the  very  center 
of  the  State.  From  the  valley  last  mentioned  eastward  to  the 
western  foot  of  the  Cumberland  table- land,  a  distance  of  more  than 
100  miles,  there  lies  a  nearly  square  portion  of  the  State.  This  area 
is  a  plateau  having  an  average  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  tide, 
out  of  the  middle  of  which  has  been  excavated  a  basin,  named 
below  the  central  basin.  The  part  left  intact  is  the  rim,  a  complete 
circle  of  flat  highlands,  with  an  area  of  9,320  square  miles,  nearly 
two- ninths  of  the  State. 

5.  The  Central  Bajsin. — The  basin  surrounded  by  the  rim  is  thus 
designated.  It  is  the  central  part  of  Tennessee,  supplies  the  site 
for  its  capital,  and  is  the  garden  of  the  State.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
with  longer  and  shorter  diameters,  respectively,  pf  about  120  and 
55  miles.  Average  elevation  above  the  sea,  600  feet ;  area,  5,450 
square  miles,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  State. 

6.  The  Cumberland  Table- Land,  usually  known  as  Cumberland 
Mountain,  is  a  plateau  with  broad  and  generally  level  top,  and 
stands  in  bold  relief  above  the  lowlands  on  each  side.  It  is  capped 
with  sandstone,  and  is  the  Tennessee  coalfield.  Elevation,  2,000 
feet;  area,  5,100  square  miles. 

7.  The  Valley  of  East  Tennessee. — ^The  great  valley  of  which 
Knoxville  is  the  metropolis  is  a  fluted  region  or  succession  of  par- 
allel minor  valleys  and  ridges,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
populous  portions  of  Tennessee.  It  extends  obliquely  through  the 
State,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  the  eastern  es- 
carpment of  the  Cumberland  table  land,  and  on  the  southeast  by 
the  Unaka  chain.  Average  elevation,  1,000  feet,  area,  9,200  square 
mili&g,  exceeding  one- fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  State. 

8.  The  Unaka  region  comprises  an  area  of  bold  mountain  ridges, 
more  or  less  parallel,  having  a  general  northeast  and  south  we  st 
trend  and  inclosing  many  valleys  and  coves,  and  is  the  eastern 
mountain  border  of  the  State.  The  line  separating  Tennessee  from 
North  Carolina  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  crest  of  the  most  easterly 
and  highest  ridge.  Average  elevation  of  summit,  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea;  area,  excluding  the  interlocked  valleys  and  coves,  about 

2,000  square  miles. 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  BOTTOM   BEGIOK. 

That  portion  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  river 
pertaining  to  Tennessee^  or^  I  might  say,  to  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see^  is  comparatively  small.  The  course  of  the  river  is  such  op  the 
western  border  of  these  States  as  to  divide  the  plain  very  unequally, 
throwing  much  the  greater  part,  popularly  known  as  the  Saint 
Francis  bottom,  into  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  leaviug  a  narrow 
interrupted  strip  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

In  the  latter  States,  as  indeed  farther  south,  the  alluvial  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  sharply  defined  line  of  bold  blufls,  or  a 
bluff  escarpment,  the  edge  of  the  flat  uplands  which  extend  off  east- 
ward. This  bluff  escarpment,  or  edge,  reaches  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  from  Kentucky,  through  Tennessee,  to  Mississippi.  We  shall 
call  it  the  bluff;  The  strip  of  the  great  plain  belonging  to  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  is  interrupted  and  cut  into  a  number  of  sec- 
tions by  the  repeated  bending  in  of  the  river  to  the  bluff.  The 
river  thus  strikes  the  uplands  at  the  following  points :  Colum  bus 
and  Hickman,  in  Kentucky,  and  Fulton,  Randolph  and  Memphis^ 
in  Tennessee  (a).  The  largest  of  the  sections,  and  the  most  im- 
portant so  far  as  Tennessee  is  concerned,  lies  between  Hickman  and 
Fulton.  This  includes  Madrid  bend  and  an  area  in  Kentucky  south 
of  Hickman,  but  the  main  part  is  in  Tenuessse.  The  next  most 
important  section  stretches  from  Randolph  to  Memphis.  The  sec- 
tion between  Randolph  and  Fulton  is  inconsiderable,  the  points 
being  but  a  few  miles  apart.  Below  Memphis  begins  the  large  di- 
vision of  the  great  plain  known  in  Mississippi  as  the  '^  Yazoo  bot- 
tom.^'  This  belongs  to  the  latter  State,  excepting  the  extreme 
northern  end,  which  is  in  Tennessee.  It  is  to  be  added  that  there 
is  a  number  of  cultivated  islands  in  the  Mississippi  river  which 
must  be  included  in  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  portion  of  the 
plain. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  Tennessee  has  about  the  same  general  fea- 
tures as  elsewhere.  It  is,  or  has  been,  forest-covered,  much  of  it 
heavily  so,  and  many  parts  are  subject  to  overflow.  It  has  its 
bayous,  lakes,  and  cypress  swamps.     The  highest  land,   and  that 

(a)  Formerly  the  river  washed  the  nplande  at  aaother  point,  "  Old  river,"  as 
now  known  by  some,  in  the  southern  part  of  Tipton  county.  The  four  points,  Ful- 
ton, Bandolph,  **  Old  river,^'  and  Memphis,  were  once  known  as  the  four  "  Chicka- 
saw bluffs/'  Fulton  being  the  first  and  Memphis  the  fourth. 
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chiefly  under  cultivation,  often  called  ^'  front-  land/'  is  generally  a 
raised,  wide  bank  or  belt  bordeHng  the  river,  and  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  alluvial  matter  in  great  overflows  of  the  past,  the 
overflowing  water  having  lost  the  bulk  of  its  earthy  load  as  it  first 
esca^d  from  the  deep  and  swift  channel  current.  Going  from  the 
river  and  this  higher  land,  the  surface  generally  slopas  off  into 
lower  "back  lands,"  with  "buckshof  clays  and  soils,  finally  end- 
ing, it  may  be,  in  a  lake  or  a  cypress  swamp.  Such  at  least  are  the 
typical  features.  This  divii^ion  embraces  the  whole  of  Like  coun- 
ty, about  one-third  each  of  Dyer  and  Lauderdale  counties^  and  a 
fraction  each  of  Tipton  and  Shelby.  Tt  also  embraces  Reelfoot 
Lake  and  limited  lauds  in  Obion  county.  The  entire  area  has  beea 
estimated  to  be  900  square  miles,  bufc  this  i^  probably  an  overesti- 
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The  cultivated  land  forms  for  the  most  part  an  interrupted  belt 
along  the  Mississippi  river,  and  has  a  width  ranging  from  the  frac- 
tion of  a  mile  to  two  miles  or  more.  The  greatest  single  body  of 
such  land  lies  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Lake  county, 
where  the  proportion  in  cultivation  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  area.  In  the  southern  part  of  Like  the  proportioa 
is  not  more  than  one-fourth,  half  of  which  is  along  the  river. 
There  is  much  timber  land,  and  large  bodies  are  subject  to  over- 
flow. South  of  Lake  county  the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation 
is  still  less.  In  Dyer  icounty  the  cleared  land  is  a  more  or  less 
broken  strip  bordering  the  river  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
wide,  with  an  average  width  of  oae  mile.  Tti3r3  are,  hjwcjver,  ia 
this  county  many  thousand  acres  fit  for  farming  purposes  as  yet  un- 
cleared. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  correspondents  refer  to  the 
Mississippi  bottom  region  in  Lauderdale  county.  The  character- 
istics given,  however,  may  in  the  main  be  taken  as  illustrative  of 
the  general  features  of  the  entire  division  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Lea  of  Fulton  writes : 

"  A  slip  of  cultivate^  land  runs  along  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
but  little  lies  back  from  the  river.  The  best  and  highest  land  is 
always  along  the  river.  The  bottom  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Hatchie  is  small.  Hafchie  bottom  proper  is  about  one  mile  or  two 
miles  wide,  and  has  a  slough  of  cypress  timber  and  some  tupelo-gam 
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swamps.     There  is  not  much  cultivation  until  yon  strike  the  sec- 
ODcl  bottom  along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  main  Mississippi  bottom  region  of  this  county  is  the  area 
lying  between  Coal  creek,  Forked  Deer  river,  and  Mississippi  river, 
an  area  say  8  to  10  miles  wide  and  16  or  20  long,  and  including 
100,000  acres.  I  believe  that  in  extreme  high  water  every  spot  of 
this  has  been  covered,  unless  it  be  certain  Indian  mounds. 

There  are  farms  in  the  bottom  bordering  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  not  along  Coal  creek  or  Forked  Deer  river.  It  is  three  or  four 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Coal  creek  before  the  farms  begin.  I 
suppose  6,000  or  8,000  acres  would  cover  all  the  cultivated  land  of 
the  bottom.  Cypress  swamps  exist  all  through  the  area,  say  25 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  tupelo- 
gum  swamps  in  it;  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  any. 
This  bottom  would  be  a  magnificent  tract  of  land  were  it  not  fot 
the  interference  of  the  water.  There  is  a  disposition  to  bring  it 
into  use  notwithstanding,  and  some  persons  are  clearing  more  deep- 
ly overflowed  lands  than  had  been  thought  available.  I  have 
cleared  some  land  having  10  or  12  feet  overflow,  and  make  corn 
on  it  almost  every  year.  I  plant  in  June,  and  secure  40  or  50 
bushels  of  hard  corn  per  acre.  It  is  safer  from  overflow  in  sum- 
mer than  any  creek  or  river  bottom  in  hilly  or  mountainous  coun- 
tries. I  suppose  25  per  cent,  of  this  bottom  [overflows  two  feet  or 
less,  25  per  cent,  five  feet  or  less,  25  per  cent,  ten  feet  deep  or  less, 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  lakes  and  sloughs.  Two-thirds  of 
the  cultivated  land  is  in  cotton.  There  is  no  road  along  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river  across  the  mouth  of  Coal  creek,  and  none, 
I  think,  across  the  mouth  of  old  Forked  Deer  river,  except,  per- 
haps, in  low  water.  Heads  are  found  in  all  the  farming  areas. 
These  statements  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  some  points  may 
be  incorrect," 

Mr.  J.  C.  Marley,  of  Ripley,  writes  : 

^*  According  to  the  best  statements  I  can  make,  there  are  about 
100,000  acres  of  land  between  the  bluS*  and  the  Mississippi  river 
termed  bottom  or  oveflowed  land.  This  is  equal  to  about  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  county.  Of  this  there  is  in  cultivation  about  8,000 
acres,  of  which  about  5,000  are  in  cotton.  Most  of  the  cultivated  land 
18  near  the  river,  and  lies  in  a  broken  belt  along  its  banks.  There 
are  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  land  out  back  from  the  river ;  and 
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other  land  is  also  susceptible  of  improvement,  some  near  the  bluff 
or  highlands.  A  very  little  of  this  bottom  land  is  entirely  above 
the  extreme  high  water,  but  there  is  much  of  it  on  which  the  over- 
flow is  slight.  I  would  estimate  that  on  one -third  of  the  land  the 
water  never  gets  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  that  on  one-half  it 
never  exceeds  four  feet.  It  is  thought  by  our  best  farmers  on  the 
river  that  a  slight  overflow  is  advantageous.  The  difficulty 
in  cultivating  land  subjected  to  deep  overflows  is  that  the  fences 
float  away.  There  is  no  land  in  our  county  that  produces  so  well 
as  this  bottom.  A  friend  of  mine  near  Hale's  Point  tells  me  that 
he  has  for  the  last  eight  years  cultivated  about  50  acres  in  cotton, 
and  that  it  averaged  each  year  500  pounds  of  lint  to  the  acre.'' 

The  bottom  in  Tipton  is  estimated  to  average  4  miles  in  width. 
Farms  occur  at  intervals  all  along  the  river,  but  none  back  until 
the  bluff  is  reached.  This  country  includes  also  four  islands,  con- 
taining in  the  aggregate  17,000  acres,  2,500  of  which  are  under  cul- 
tivation. The  bottom  continues  into  Shelby,  with  the  same  gen- 
eral features  as  heretofore  described. 

The  soils  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes,  the  '^  loams"  and  the 
''buckshot"  clays.  The  loams  prevail,  and  are  dark^nd  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  at  times  clayey  and  stiffs,  and  then  sandy  and  mellow, 
sometimes  becoming  too  sandy.  The  buckshot  soils  are  subordi- 
nate.    Mr.  Lea  says : 

''  The  term  '  buckshot '  is  applied  to  certain  stiff  black  soils 
which  break  up  into  small  fragments  when  cultivated.  These  soils 
are  not  uniform  in  kind,  and  vary  a  little  in  color  and  in  other 
characteristics.  They  are  not  generally  found  in  very  large  bodies, 
as  the  overflows  deposit  sandy  and  loamy  lighter  soils  at  intervals 
upon  them." 

These  buckshot  soils  are  derived  from  a  stratum  of  dark  clay 
which  extends  throughout  the  bottom,  and  upon  which,  as  a  floor, 
the  high  waters  deposit  their  alluvial  load. 

No  analyses  have  been  made  of  samples  of  the  soils  of  this  di- 
vision taken  from  Tennessee.  Analyses,  however,  have  been  made 
of  the  corresponding  soils  in  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi  plain 
which  fairly  represent  the  composition  of  those  of  Tennessee. 

We  select  as  typical  the  following  analyses,  the  soil  being  found 
in  the  Tazoo  bottom  in  Mississippi.     They  are  extracted  from  Pro- 
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fessor  E.  W.  Hilgard^s  report  on  the  cottOD  production  of  Missis- 
eippi. 

No.  354.  Dark- colored  J  rather  light  loam,  from  Tallahatchie 
county,  Mississippi,  a  good  representative  of  the  "  front-land  ^' 
soils. 

No.  376.  Grayish,  rather  sandy  soU,  from  Sunflower  county,  Mis- 
sissippi.    This  land  is  reported  as  not  much  esteemed  by  farmers. 

No.  394.  Stiff,  pale  gray  loam,  with  yellowish  or  orange  flecks, 
so  that,  when  worked  up  the  soil  is  somewhat  yellow.  This  soil  is 
from  Issaquena  coudty,  Mississippi. 

No.  396.  Light  "  buckshot"  day,  taken  from  the  edge  of  a  depres- 
sion or  pond,  Coahoma  county,  Mississippi. 

No.  390.  "  BiLckshot"  soil,  of  Deer  creek  back-land,  Issaquena 
county,  Mississippi.  It  is  a  stiff,  dark -colored  clay  soil,  traversed 
by  numerous  cracks,  and  mottled  with  sp()ts  of  ferruginous  matter. 
Upon  drying  it  breaks  up  into  little  angular  fragments.  It  is 
exceedingly  fertile. 

Mississippi  River  bottom  soUs,  Mississippi. 
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In  giving  these  analyses^  Professor  Hilgard  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

''These  soils  are  types  of  the  prominent  soil- varieties  occurring 
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equally  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  north  of  the  mouth  of  Red 
river.  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  soils 
in  this  place,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its 
store  of  plant -food  of  all  kinds  the  '^  buckshof  soil  stands  pre- 
eminent above  all  the  rest,  and  well  justifies  its  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  productive  and  durable  soil  of  the  great  bottom.  Un- 
like most  other  clay  soils,  it  may  be  tilled  atalmost  any  time  when 
the  plow  can  be  propelled  through  it,  because,  on  drying,  it  crum- 
bles spontaneously  into  a  loose  mass  of  better  tilth  than  many  an 
elaborately  tilled  upland.soil.  It  is  of  such  depth  that  the  deepest 
tillage,  even  by  the  steam  plow,  would  not  reach  beyond  the  true 
soil  material ;  and  its  high  absorptive  power  secures  crops  against 
injury  from  drought.  At  the  same  time  (owing  doubtless  to  its  be- 
ing traversed  by  innumerable  fine  cracks  and  being  underlaid  by 
gravel  and  sand)  it  drains  quite  readily.  In  good  seasons  a  large 
part  of  the  cotton  crop  grown  on  this  soil  has  often  been  left  un- 
picked for  want  of  labor,  after  taking  oflF  from  1,500  to  1,800 
pounds  of  seed-cotton  to  the  acre.  Two  bales  of  lint  per  acre  can 
undoubtedly  be  produced  on  such  soils  with  fair  culture  and  good 
seasons. 


THE  UPLAND  OR  PLATEAU  SLOPE  OF   WEST  TEN- 

NESSEE. 

This  large  and  important  division  is  pre-eminently  the  cotton 
region  of  the  State.  Leaving  the  great  bottom  at  any  point,  we 
ascend  the  bluff  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  130  feet  and  find 
ourselves  upon  a  flat  and  wide-spreading  plateau.  From  the  bluff 
the  plateau  extends  eastward,  gradually  rising  to  the  Tennessee  ridge, 
by  which  name  the  high  belt  of  country  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
actual  summit  of  the  water-shed  dividing,  respectively,  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  chiefly  within  the 
counties  of  Henry,  Carroll,  Henderson  and  McNairy^  has  been 
designated.  The  plateau,  or  plateau  slope,  has  from  its  western  to 
its  eastern  limit  a  mean  length  of  about  84  miles.  Its  form  is 
nearly  rhombic,  and  its  area  8,850  square  miles.  It  is  a  section  of  a 
greater  plateau  lying  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  northern  Missis- 
sippi, between  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  other,  and  embraces  in  its 
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area  the  following  counties  and  parts  of  coonties :  All  of  Weakley^ 
Gibson,  Carroll^  Crockett,  Haywood,  Madison,  Henderson,  Fayette 
and  Hardeman;  much  the  greater  parts  .of  Henry,  McNairy, 
Shelby,  Tipton,  Lauderdale  and  Obion,  and  smaller  parts  of  Hardin, 
Decatur,  Benton  and  Dyer. 

The  division  is  well  supplied  with  water-courses.  The  summi 
of  the  water-shed  is  so  near  the  Tennessee  river  that  much  the 
longer  slope  is  on  the  Mississippi  side.  On  this  side,  therefore,  the 
rivers  are  most  charaoteristic.  They  are  numerous  and  long  for 
their  water  volume,  and  run  in  nearly  parallel  courses,  from  the 
Tennessee  ridge  northwestward,  until  they  intersect  or  nearly  reach 
'the  line  of  the  bluff,  when  they  turn  southwestward  through  the 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  river.  These  rivers  have  sluggish  cur- 
rents, and  usually  a  wide  flat  bottom  on  both  sides,  bearing  a  heavy 
forest  growth,  and  are  often  swampy  and  subject  to  overflow. 
Back  from  the  immediate  bottoms  the  surface  often  rises  in  ^^  second 
bottoms,^'  suplying  arable  lands  of  good  quality. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  general  elevation  of  the  plateau 
slope.  The  Tennessee  ridge,  or  belt  of  highlands  referred  to,  has 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  division,  in  McNairy  and  Henderson 
oounties,  an  elevation  above  tide  of  from  500  to  600  feet.  Some 
points  exceed  this,  probably  reaching  as  much  as  800  feet.  From 
Jackson  northward  the  elevation  ranges  from  400  to  500  feet,  and 
going  toward  Memphis  the  elevation  falls  considerably  below  400 
feet.  The  bluff  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  400  feet.  At  Mem- 
phis its  height  is  below  the  average  both  as  to  the  gea  and  as  to 
the  Mississippi;  at  Randolph  its  height  above  both  is  an  average. 
Passing  northward,  its  elevation  above  tide  becomes  greater,  but 
remains  about  the  same  as  to  the  Mississippi. 

We  divide  the  plateau  slope  into  three  subdivisions,  as  follows: 

1.  The  bluff  region. 

2.  The  brown- loam  table- lands. 

3.  The  summit  region  of  the  water-shed. 

THE  BLUFF   BEOION. 

The  bluff  region  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Obion  county 
and  the  larger  parts  of  Dyer,  Lauderdale,  Tipton  and  Shelby 
oounties.  It  is  a  belt  of  country  from  20  to  25  miles  wide, 
extending  from  Kentucky   to  the  State  of   Mississippi,  and   lies 
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east  of  and  adjoining  the  Mississippi  bottom.  Its  eastern  limit 
is  approximately  coincident  with  that  of  the  tier  of  counties  men- 
tioned. Its  soil  is  a  calcareo-siliceous  loam^  often  called  claj,  based 
on  yellowish-gray  or  often  an  ashen-colored  loess,  more  or  less  cal- 
careous, (a)  The  loess  itself  rests  on  a  bed  of  gravel  and  orange 
sand^  which  sometimes  appears  at  the  surface^  especially  near  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  belt,  in  washed  places  and  road- cuts.  The 
upland  soil  is  the  prevalent  one,  and  varies  in  color  from  a  gray  or 
ashen  to  a  brown  or  dark  loam,  is  deep  and  mellow,  in  fine  pulver- 
ulent condition,  easily  tilled,  contains  more  calcareous  matter  than 
is  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  soils  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
altogether  a  superior  upland  soil.  It  is  easily  washed,  and  needs 
judicious  tillage.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  forest  growth.  In  some- 
sections  it  supplies  the  largest  trees  to  be  found  in  the  State,  great 
"poplars^'  (tulip-trees),  oaks,  sweet  gums,  elms,  hickories,  walnuts, 
sassafras  (growing  up  like  great  pine  trees,  with  long  trunks), 
beeches,  and  other  trees,  reaching  dimensions  much  above  the  aver- 
age. In  favorable  seasons  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  of  seed- 
cotton  are  oflen  raised  per  acre  upon  the  best  of  this  land.  Shelby, 
the  most  southerly  county  of  the  belt,  produced  in  the  main  upon 
this  soil  in  the  census  year  more  cotton  than  any  other  county  of 
the  State,  besides  making  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  oats. 
Owing  to  long  or  improvident  culture  the  soil  in  some  sections  is 
more  or  less  exhausted.  It  and  its  substratum,  however,  are  strong 
in  the  elements  of  fertility,  so  much  so  that,  unless  badly  cut  up  by 
washes,  it  is  susceptible,  when  impoverished,  of  great  improvement, 
or  even  restoration. 

In  addition  to  the  uplands,  the  second  bottoms  of  the  streams, 
both  of  creeks  and  rivers,  supply  a  large  aggregate  of  arable  land 
of  good  quality,  the  soils  being  strong  loams  or  mixed  soils  com- 
posed of  ingredients  from  the  loess  and  subjacent  strata.  And  fur- 
ther, the  alluvial  dark  bottom  lands  of  the  creeks,  if  escaping  ordi- 
nary overflows,  are  often  very  fertile  and  durable.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  are  clayey  and  cold,  but  they  some- 
times present  areas  prized  for  their  fertility. 

The  following  analyses  are  given  of  a  representative  soil  and 

(a)  This  formation,  the  loeeB,  can  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  the  bluff  at  Mem- 
phis. All  the  material  of  the  bluff  here  above  high-water  mark  belongs  to  it.  The 
cuts  made  for  the  streets  and  railroads  expose  it  well.  The  gravel  and  sands  un- 
derlying the  loess  at  this  point  can  only  be  seen  at  low  water. 
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subsoil  and  loess  of  this  region.  The  specimens  were  taken  and 
averaged  with  care  in  accordance  with  directions  given  by  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hilgard : 

No.  15.  Upland  soil  from  a  poplar  grove  at  GilPs  station,  2J 
miles  east  from  Memphis,  Shelby  county.  Depth,  6.2  inches;  tim- 
ber growth,  chiefly  poplar  (tulip  tree),  sweet  gum,  nd  hickory; 
also  sugar-maple,  red  and  other  oaks,  red-bud,  and  dogwood.  The 
soil,  after  drying,  has  a  light,  brownish-gray  or  ashen  color. 

No.  16.  Upland  subsoil,  taken  below  the  above  soil.  Its  appear- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  a  yellowish  cast,  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  soil. 

These  analyses  have  representative  value,  but  it  will  require  the 
analysis  of  many  such  specimens,  selected  from  all  the  counties  of 
the  belt,  to  give  true  averages  of  the  composition  of  this  upland 
soil  and  of  its  most  important  varieties. 

No.  17.  Loess  from  the  river  bluff  at  Memphis,  Shelby  county, 
taken  at  12  inches.  This  specimen  was  selected  by  J.  G.  Snedecor, 
Esq.,  of  Memphis. 

•  Lands  of  the  Bluff  and  Loess  Region,  Shelby  county. 
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[The  soil  and  subsoil  from  GilPs  station^  Dvhile  having  a  fair 
amount  of  potash  and  lime^  are  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.  More 
than  one*haIf  of  the  latter  is  in  an  available  form  in  the  soil^  as 
shown  in  the  humus  determination.  The  loes^^  much  less  sandy 
than  the  other  soil,  is  also  richer  in  potash,  and  contains  large  per- 
centages of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  of  magnesia.  Its 
organic  matter  is  low. — R.  H.  L.] 

r 

THB  BBOWN-LOAM  TABLE- LANDS. 

The  region  of  the  brown-loam  table- lands  constitutes  the  largest 
and  most  important  agricultural  subdivisions  of  the  plateau  slope. 
These  table- lands  present  a  belt-like  area,  extending  through  the 
State,  twice  as  broad  as  that  of  the  bluff  region,  and  embraces  the 
following  counties,  which  we  may  call  the  midland  eountiea  of  the 
plateau  slope :  Fayette,  Hardeman,  Haywood,  Madison,  Crockett, 
Oibson,  and  Weakley,  together  with  large  parts  of  Carroll  and 
Henry,  and  small  parts  of  other  counties.  Its  are  is  about  4,450 
square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  the  entire  plateau  slope. 

Of  the  counties  mentioned,  the  first  seven  only  are  considered  in 
the  remarks  immediately  below,  Carroll  and  Henry  being  in<ftuded 
in  the  third  subdivision  and  the  fractional  parts  of  the  others  in  the 
first  and  third.  The  subdivision,  as  thus  limited,  supplies  about 
five- twelfths  of  the  entire  cottoiv  product  of  the  State,  besides  being 
surpassed  by  only  two  sections  in  the  yield,  respectively,  of  Indian 
corn  and  tobacco  (the  central  basin  in  corn  and  the  western  subdi- 
vision of  the  highland  rim  in  tobacco,  both  sections  of  Middle 
Tennessee). 

The  table-lands  subdivision,  including  the  counties  and  parts 
of  counties  first  enumerated,  is  a  plateau  region  of  moderately  roll- 
ing uplands  cut  into  sections  by  the  numerous  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  The  formation  underlying  the  soils  and  subsoils  is  the 
orange  sand  of  the  drift.  The  orange,  yellow,  and  sometimes  gray 
sands  of  this  formation  are  often  seen  in  the  railroad  cuts,  in  gul- 
lies, and  in  bluffs  on  the  rivers,  at  depths  below  the  subsoil  of  from 
3  to  10  feet  or  more.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is,  of  course,  the 
prevailing  one.  It  is  a  brown,  or,  when  moist,  blackish,  warm, 
siliceous  loam,  noted  for  its  mellowness,  and  on  slopes  is  easily 
washed,  and  therefore  requires  careful  handling.  The  subsoil  is 
reddish-brown  and  more  clayey  than  the  surface  soil.    The  soil  is 
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well  suited  to  the  culture  of  cotton^  especially  in  a  region  like  that 
of  West  Tennessee,  where  the  shortness  of  the  growing  season  (the 
period  between  killing  frosts)  makes  early  maturity  desirable.  The 
same  belt  of  country  and  soil  extends  far  into  Mississippi,  where  it 
contributes  largely  to  the  production  of  the  best  upland  cotton  in 
that  State.  The  soil  is  tolerably  uniform  in  character,  though  here 
and  there  sections  occur  which,  by  their  more  stuuted  natural 
growth,  show  them  to  be  below  the  average  fertility,  (a)  In  many 
districts  the  soil  has  been  more  or  less  injured  by  bad  or  improvi- 
dent culture,  and  can  uq  longer  yield  as  formerly.  In  this  way 
lands  once  of  first  grade  have  been  reduced  to  the  second  or  even 
third  grade.  Where  it  is  not  too  late  it  should  be  looked  to  that  no 
further  deterioration  of  this  kind  shall  occur,  and  that  the  soils 
which  have  suffered  shall  be  brought  back  to  something  like  their 
primitive  strength  and  fertility. 

The  characteristic  native  growth  of  the  soil  is  oak — white,  red, 
black,  Spanish,  post,  and  black-jack  oaks.     Hickories  are  common, 
with  " poplars ; "  also  some  walnuts,  maples,  chestnuts,  dogwood 
hazel-nut,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs.     K  irely  patches  of 
poorer  sandy  spots  are  met  with  having  a  growth  of  pine  trees. 

The  soils  of  the  second  bottoms,  though  generally  not  the  best 
for  cotton,  may  be  richer  than  those  of  the  uplands.  When  mellow 
and  gravelly,  they  are  often  in  dry  seasons  the  best  for  cotton.  The 
bottoms,  above  overflow,  have  sometimes  a  very  fertile  soil.  Then 
again,  they  are  too  clayey  and  craw  fishy. 

No  analyses  have  been  made  of  samples  of  soils  from  this  subdi- 
vision in  'tennesaee.  Fortunately,  however,  the  belt  extends  into 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  analyses  of  its  soils  there  will, 
doubtless,  fairly  represent  their  composition  here.  The  following 
analyses  are  taken  from  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard^s  report  on  cotton 
culture  in  Mississippi : 

No.  216.  Soil  from  the  table  lands  on  the  divide  between  Cold- 
water  and  Wolf  rivers,  near  Lamar,  Benton  county,  from  a  level 

(a)  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  upland  soil  of  this  subdiviBion  merges 
insenBiblj  into  that  of  the  bluff  region.  Both  are  mellow,  siliceous  soils,  and  in 
their  best  condition  are  very  fertile.  Many  of  the  correspondents  treat  the  soils  of 
the  two  subdivisions  as  one,  and  so  speak  of  them  in  their  reports.  The  underlying 
loess  of  the  bluff  thins  out  eastwardly  to  a  feather  edge  overlapping  the  orange 
sandy  the  two  often,  doubtless,  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  same  subsoil. 
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tract  below  Summit  ridge.  Timber,  black-jack,  post  oak,  and 
hickory,  with  some  sweet  gum  aod  a  few  Spanish  oaks.  Depth 
taken,  10 inches;  quite  mellow,  and  of  a  "  mulatto  "  tint. 

No.  235.  Subsoil  of  the  above,  10  to  20  inches. 

No.  219.  SuAsoil  from  same  section  of  land,  but  taken  on  the 
Summit  ridge  itself;  resembles  the  last. 

Brovm-loam  toAle-lands  of  Missiaeippi. 
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2.716 


100.899 


17  C.^ 


7.42 


Ridge  subsoil 


No.  219. 


82.830 
0.630 
0.090 
0.270 
0.450 
0.060 
5.110 
8.090 
0.210 
0.020 
3.140 


100.900 


Professor  Hilgard  thus  discusses  these  analyses  :  ^ 

^^  The  common  chemical  characteristics  of  these  soils,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  subsoils^  are  high  percentages  of  potash  and  lime, 
with  usually  a  large  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  subsoil,  at 
least  of  the  heavier  lands.  Potash  is  not  likely  to  become  deficient 
in  the  subsoils  at  least;  but  the  supply  of  humus  is  not  large  (as  in 
fact  is  evident  from  inspection),  and  green  manuring  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  indicated.  Originally  thiB  was  not 
the  case,  for  the  surface  soils  were,  and  in  protected  spots  still  are, 
dark-colored  to  almost  black  when  wet ;  but  the  washing  away  of 
the  surface  and  the  burning  of  the  woods  have  served  to  deplete  the 
-surface  of  this  and  other  important  ingredients,  so  that  over  a  large 
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portion  of  the  region  it  is  the  subsoil,  and  not  the  surface  soil,  as 
given  in  the  analyses,  that  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with.  In  this 
case  the  addition  of  vegetable  matter  is,  of  course,  doubly  important ; 
and  green-manuring  of  denuded  tracts  with  cowpease  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best,  means  of  im- 
provement. The  analyses  show  that  so  long  as  the  subsoil  remains 
the  question  of  restoration  of  a  ^  tired  *  soil  is  simply  one  of  time 
and  judicious  management.^^ 

THE  SUMMIT  BEGION   OP  THE  WATER  8HED. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  upland  or  plateau  slope  through  which 
the  Tennessee  ridge  extends  in  its  nearly  south  and  north  course 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Kentucky.  The  summit  line  of 
this  ridge,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  the 
Tennessee,  passes  through  the  counties  of  McNairy,  Henderson, 
Carroll  and  Henry,  and  the  region  is  made  to  include  the  counties 
of  McNairy  and  Henderson,  the  eastern  parts  of  Henry  and  Carroll, 
and  the  western  parts  of  Hardin,  Decatur  and  Benton.  On  the 
west  it  merges  gradually  into  the  second  subdivision,  the  brown- 
loam  table-lands,  and  on  the  east  reaches  the  breaks  of  the  high- 
lands, finally  sinking  away  into  the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
river.  Its  breadth  along  the  Mississippi  state  line  is  thirty- five  or 
forty  miles ;  but  it  grows  narrower  as  we  go  north,  until  along  the 
Kentucky  line  the  breadth  is  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  miles.  The 
area  is  about  2,830  square  miles.  Though  containing  tracts  of  level 
lands,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  very  broken.  In  some  of  the  counties,  as 
in  McNairy  and  Henderson,  the  ridges  are  hig^h  and  bold,  present- 
ing many  wild  and  picturesque  sections.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  area  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  traverses  it  longitudinally  and 
modifies  to  some  extent  the  roughness  of  its  features.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  water- shed  and  the  heights  of  the  ridges  were  re- 
ferred to  in  discussing  the  elevation  of  the  entire  plateau  slope. 

The  streams  are  generally  small,  those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
summit-line  being  merely  headwaters  of  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi,  while  those  on  the  eastern  side  are  necessarily  small, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  summit  to  the  Tennessee  river. 
The  Big  Sandy  has  such  a  course  as  to  make  it  exceptionally  large 
and  long.  Beech  river,  rising  in  Henderson  and  crossing  Decatur 
county,  is  the  next  most  important  stream.     The  other  streams 
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consist  of  creeks  and  branches,  some  of  the  former  being  of  note- 
worthy size. 

The  soil  most  frequently  met  with  is  a  sandy  loam  derived  from 
both  the  orange  sand  and  older  sandy  strata.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  the  subdivision  embracing,  to  a  great  extent 
provisionally,  belts  of  country  having  different  soils  with  different 
forraatioDs  underlying  them.  Approaching  the  Mississippi  State 
line,  this  variety  is  more  marked,  the  area  becoming  easily  separa- 
ble into  belts,  each  with  a  soil  and  a  surface  more  or  less  distinct. 
Just  within  Mississippi,  where  they  have  been  much  more 
thorougly  studied  than  in  Tennessee,  they  are  named  as  follows, 
commencing  with  the  most  westerly :  The  Flatwoods  belt,  the  Pon* 
ioioe  ridgey  the  Short-leaf  pine  and  oak  sandy  uplands,  the  Black 
prairie  bell,  and  lastly,  the  Short- leaf  pine  and  oak  sandy  uplands 
again. 

FLATWOODS   BELT. 

The  Flatwoods  belt  extends  through  Tennessee,  though  its  name 
is  not  especially  descriptive  of  its  surface  or  topography  here,  for  it 
is  often  broken  and  hilly.  Its  characteristic  underlying  strata  are 
beds  of  laminated  or  slaty  clays,  of  dark  color  when  wet,  but  light 
gray  when  dry,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  a  hundred 
feet  or  more.  With  these  are  interstratified  more  or  less  sand. 
Often,  however,  these  strata  are  covered  or  concealed  from  view  by 
the  deposits  of  the  orange-sand  formation.  The  soils  are  of  two 
general  classes,  the  clayey  and  heavy  and  the  sandy  and  light,  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  strata  upon  which  they  rest. 
The  superficial  orange-sand  contributes  a  large  proportion  of  its 
mellow  light  soil. 

SANDY   PINE  AND   OAK  UPLANDS. 

The  sandy  pine  and  oak  uplands  occur  in  two  belts.  We  consider 
the  more  westerly  first.  The  Pontotoc  ridge  area  extends  from  Mis- 
sissippi into  Tennessee,  but  soon  runs  out,  and  is  lost  in  the  sandy 
pine  and  oak  uplands.  This  area  brings  with  it  calcareous  strata, 
limestone  even,  while  a  little  to  the  west  of  it  occurs  '^  green  (glau- 
conitic)  sand,^*  much  like  the  "  greensand'^  of  the  black  prairie  belt, 
to  be  described.  Such  formations  exist  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Hardeman   county.     With   them,  however,  are  many  beds  of 
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interstratified  sand,  showing  often  interlaminated  clayey  leaves.^ 
Going  norths  the  calcareous  and  glauconitic  materials  disappear  and 
give  place  to  laminated  sands;  but  as  with  the  flatwoods,  so  here 
the  orange  sand  has  spread  its  material  over  a  great  part  of  the  belt^ 
oonoealing  the  older  beds^  and  in  many  sections  giving  character  to 
the  agricultural  features  of  the  surface.  As  provisionally  given 
upon  the  map,  including  the  area  made  by  the  projection  of  the 
Pontotoc  ridge  belt  into  the  State^  the  sandy  pine  and  oak  uplands 
form  the  largest  of  the  belts  of  the  summit  region^  reaching  through- 
out the  State.  On  the  Mississippi  State  line  it  is  fifteen  miles  wide, 
but  has  a  less  average  width,  and  it  is  exceedingly  varied  in  agricul- 
tural features.  It  has  areas  of  poor  pine  uplands,  but  these  make 
in  the  aggregate  little  of  its  surface;  it  is  in  the  main  rough  and 
broken,  yet  there  are  numerous  large  bodies  of  arable  land,  which 
lie  well  and  are  productive.  Some  of  these  are  uplands,  others 
valley  lands,  of  which  those  of  the  Big  Sandy  are  to  be  noted. 

BLACK  PBAIRIE  BELT. 

The  black  prairie  belt  adjoins  on  the  east  the  region  just  described. 
It  is  well  known  in  Tennessee  as  a  distinct  area,  but  the  designation 
blcuih  prairie  is  more  generally  applicable  in  Mississippi  than  in 
Tennessee.  The  characteristic  underlying  formation  is  known  as 
'^  greensand,^'  and  farther  south  as  ^^  rotten  limestone.^'  It  is  a 
great  bed,  at  some  points  300  feet  deep,  of  clayey  sand,  highly  cal- 
careous, containing  green  grains  of  a  soft  substance  (glauconite), 
and  at  many  points  abounds  in  fossil  sea-shells,  among  which  are 
huge  oyster  shells.  The  belt  thus  characterized  has,  commencing 
with  the  Mississippi  line,  an  average  width  of  about  eight  miles  for 
at  least  half  way  through  the  State.  Farther  north  it  becoms  incon- 
spicuous, and  its  limits  in  this  direction  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  It  extends  through  the  eastern  parts  of  McNairy'  and 
Henderson  counties  and  the  northwestern  corners  of  Hardin  and 
Decatur.    Much  of  it  is  very  hilly  and  rough. 

The  soils  of  the  belt,  where  resting  upon  the  greensand,  and  nor- 
mally formed  from  them,  are  more  clayey  and  calcareous  than  is 
usual  in  West  Tennessee.  We  would  naturally  look  also  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  potash  in  them,  as  the  substance  of  the  ^^  green 
grains "  contains  this  constituent  in  its  composition.  Where  the 
land  lies  well  this  soil  is  oft;en  strong  and  fertile,  and  on  ridges  it  is 
5-Ag. 
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usually  sandy  and  thin.  The  subsoil  derived  from  the  green-sand 
is  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  It  is  a  grayish  or 
dirty  buff,  tenacious  material,  locally  called  "joint  clay/'  from  its 
tendency  to  cleave  when  drying  in  irregular  block- like  masses. 

At  numerous  points  in  McNairy  and  Henderson  counties  the 
greensand  comes  to  the  surface,  forming  "  glades  ^'  or"  bald  places,'' 
spotted  over  with  a  stunted  growth  of  trees  or  shrubs.  In  these 
places  the  formation  often  presents  a  gray  marly  surface,  with  little 
or  no  depth  of  soil  or  subsoil. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  soils 
of  the  belt  are  not  those  of  the  greensand.  As  in  the  belts  described, 
over  much  of  the  area  the  orange  sand  covers  and  conceals  all  else, 
supplying  on  level  or  rolling  spots  its  mellow,  fertile  soil,  or  on 
rugged  places  a  sandy  and  gravelly  one,  of  little  or  no  fertility. 

EASTEBN  SANBT   PIKE  AND  OAK  UPLANDS. 

The  last  belt  of  the  summit  region  is  the  eastern  belt  of  the  sandy 
pinA  and  oak  uplands.  This  in  its  underlying  formations  and  soils 
is  much  like  the  first  belt  of  this  name.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with 
the  orange  sand,  which  here  often  includes  beds  of  gravel.  It  occu- 
pies a  belt  of  country  varying  from  two  to  eight  miles  in  width,  and 
extends  northward  more  than  half  way  through  the  State.  In 
Hardin  county  it  reaches  the  Tennessee  river,  and  here  forms  a  part 
of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  river.  This  part  is  only  included  in 
the  plateau  slope  of  West  Tennessee,  for  the  reason  that  its  forma- 
tion, a  sandy  one,  naturally  belongs  to  this  division  of  the  State; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  part  of  the  black  prairie  belt  lying 
in  the  western  part  of  Hardin  and  the  eastern  part  of  McNairy 
counties. 

THE  WESTERN  VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

This  division  has  been  briefly  characterized  before.  As  com- 
pared with  the  plateau  slope  jnst  described,  it  shows  a  marked  fall- 
ing off  in  the  percentage  of  land  in  cotton.  The  northeastern  part 
of  the  division,  that  east  of  the  Tennessee  and  north  of  Dack 
river,  is  in  the  ^'  penumbral  region"  of  cotton  culture,  very  little 
cotton  being  produced.  Passing  from  this  to  the  southwestern  part, 
the  percentage  rises,  until  in  the  western  portion  of  Hardin  county 
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and  on  the  eastern  border  of  McNairj  it  reaches  the  maximum  for 
this  division. 

The  Western  valley^  as  already  stated,  is  a  long,  narrow,  and 
comparatively  broken  area,  crowded  between  the  spurs  and  breaks 
of  two  plateaus,  one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tennessee  river.  Its  limits  on  both  sides  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  lines  respectively  along  which  the  highlands  for  the  most  part 
break  away.  As  thus  limited,  it  has  an  average  width  of  not  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  miles,  with  an  area,  say,  of  1,200  square  miles 
(a  small  portion  of  the  State),  and  embraces  the  greater  parts  each 
of  Benton,  Decatur  and  Hardin  counties,  much  of  Henry,  a  little 
of  McNairy,  the  western  portions  of  Stewart,  Houston,  Humphreys 
and  Perry,  and  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wayne.  The  bound- 
ing highlands  on  both  sides  are  fringed  with  numerous  spurs,  many 
of  which  run  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  river,  and  some  quite 
to  it.  Interlocked  with  the  spurs,  the  valley  sends  out  many  ram- 
ifications, among  which  are  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  not  a  few  of  which  run  back  10  or  16  miles 
and  some  20  or  more  before  they  terminate.  Some  of  the  creek 
valleys  of  Hardin  and  Wayne  are  among  the  longest  ramifications. 
These  are  serpentine  and  narrow,  averaging  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  width,  but  at  many  points  are  very  fertile.  The  spurs  separating 
them  are  hi^,  flat-topped  arms  of  the  highlands,  like  most  of  the 
spurs  on  this  side  of  the  valley.  Bufialo  river,  with  the  lower  part 
of  Duck  river,  in  Wayne,  Perry  and  Humphreys  counties,  presents 
in  its  valley  an  important  ramification.  This,  however,  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  long  creek  valleys  mentioned,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  deep  cuts  in  the  division  next  considered,  the  Highland  Rim. 
The  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  is  a  ramification  on  the  western  side 
of  the  division. 

Taking  the  high- water  elevation  of  the  Tennessee  river  as  the 
floor  of  the  valley  under  consideration,  its  average  elevation  above 
tide  is  about  360  feet.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below  the  high- 
lands that  bound  it  on  the  east  is,  say,  500  feet,  and  below  those  on 
the  west  not  far  from  350  or  400  feet. 

The  formations  of  the  division  are  of  many  kinds.  We  have, 
in  our  progress  eastward,  the  last  of  the  sandy  and  clayey  strata  of 
West  TenneSsee  and  the  first  of  the  solid  strata,  the  limestones  and 
siliceo- calcareous  strata  of  Middle  Tennessee.     It  thus  includes  the 
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j  nnction  of  the  soft  rocks  of  the  one  with  the  hard  rook's  of  the 
other — ^a  junction  which  appears  to  mark  the  position  of  the  ancient 
coast- line  referred  to  on  a  previous  page.  Here  and  there,  also^ 
overlying  the  formations  on  each  side  of  the  junction,  and  indeed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  river,  are  patches  of  sandy  material 
and  gravel  pertaining  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  orange-sand 
drift. 

In- the  more  southern  counties  (Decatur,  Perry,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Hardin  and  Wayne,)  numerous  "  glades''  are  met  with — 
gravelly,  marly  places,  resulting  from  the  appearance  at  the  surface 
of  a  gray,  often  shaly,  limstone,  with  but  little  or  no  covering  of 
soil.  With  the  exception  of  patches  of  bushes  or  shrubby  cedars, 
these  places  are  nearly  naked.  These  glades  are  sometimes  several 
acres  in  extent,  and  make  in  the  aggregate  a  large  area,  occurring 
usually  on  hillsides  and  slopes,  but  often  forming  the  surface  of 
isolated  and  low  knobs,  and  are  wholly  different  from  those  before 
spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  '^  black  prairie  belt.''  In  another 
section  of  the  valley,  however^  the  western  part  of  Hardin  and  the 
eastern  part  of  McNairy,  many  of  the  glades  of  the  black  prairie 
belt  do  occur,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  belt  to  which  they  belong. 

Alluvial  bottoms  occur  alternately  on  the  two  sides  of  the  riven 
There  are  not  oft;en  more  than  a  mile  wide ;  yet  their  aggregate 
area  is  very  considerable.  The  bottoms  usually  have  high  "  front- 
land"  along  the  river,  and  lower  *'  back-land"  away  from  it,  the 
latter  sometimes  running  into  swamps,  often  cypress  swamps.  The 
bottoms  of  the  tributary  creeks,  also,  are  to  be  taken  into  account^ 
as  they  make  an  important  addition  to  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  valley. 

This  variety  in  formation  gives  a  great  variety  of  surface  and 
soil.  The  alluvial  lands  are  generally  very  productive,  and  yield 
abundant  crops  of  Indian  corn,  the  chief  product.  Much  of  the 
second  bottom  and  arable  sloping  lands  of  this  division  and  of  the 
ramifications  running  out  from  it,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  are  made  gravelly  by  the  angular  flinty  debris  from  the 
siliceous  rocks  of  the  ridges,  and  where  not  worn  too  much  are  gen- 
erally  very  mellow,  productive  lands.  Some  of  the  limestone  lands, 
also,  are  gravelly,  from  the  liberation  and  shivering  of  the  flinty 
seams  contained  in  the  underlying  rocks.     To  these  may  be  added 
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patches  of  gravellj  land  resting  on  the  water-worn  gravel  of  the 
drift.  Areas  of  flatwoods  land  occasionally  occar^  as  in  Hardin 
county. 

The  chief  products  of  the  valley  are,  in  the  order  of  greatest  im- 
portance^ Indian  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  oats  and  tobacco.  With  these 
also  must  be  given  peanuts,  a  crop  of  no  little  importance  in  some 
sections.  While  most  of  the  cotton  is  the  product  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  division,  most  of  the  tobacco  comes  from  the  northern 
part. 

THE  HIGHLAND  RIM. 

The  general  topographical  characteristics  and^  the  limits  and 
area  of  the  Highland  Rim  have  been  briefly  given.  It  is 
a  great  rim  of  flat  highlands,  within  which  lies  the  Central 
Basin.  I  have  divided  the  area,  for  convenience,  into  two  subdi- 
visions, the  western  and  the  eastern.  The  first  includes  the  follow- 
ing counties  and  parts  of  counties ;  Montgomery,  Robertson,  Dick- 
son, Hickman,  Lewis,  Wayne,  Lawrence,  the  greater  parts  of  Perry, 
Humphreys  and  Stewart,  considerable  portions  of  Giles,  Hardin, 
Williamson,  Cheatham,  and  Sumner,  and  small  parts  of  Maury  and 
Davidson.  The  second  includes  the  greater  'parts  of  Macon,  Clay, 
Overton,  Putnam,  DeKalb,  White,  Warren,  CoflFee,  and  Franklin, 
considerable  parts  of  Jackson,  Cannon,  Moore,  and  Lincoln,  *  and 
■small  portions  of  Smith,  Bedford,  Van  Buren,  and  Grundy. 

As  a  cotton  area  the  Highland  Rim  ig  of  little  importance,  the 
most  of  it  being  referable  to  the  "penumbraP^  region  of  cotton 
<^ulture.  It  did  not  in  all  produce  in  1879  more  than  4,000  bales, 
and  of  this  five-sixths  was  reported  as  the  product  of  three  coun- 
ties, Hickman,  Wayne,  and  Lawrence.  The  cotton  yield  of  the 
entire  division  was  not  during  the  same  year  a  third  of  that  of 
Rutherford,  a  county  of  the  Central  Basin.  And  further,  most  of 
the  cotton  accredited  to  the  three  counties  mentioned  was  not  raised 
upon  the  highlands,  but  in  the  deep  valleys  traversing  them — val- 
leys which  with  their  soils  and  rocks  (those  at  least  of  Hickman 
and  Wayne),  can  be  regarded  as  ramifications  either  of  the  Central 
Basin  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Western  Tennessee  valley  on  the 
other.  Thus,  but  little  cotton  came  from  the  highlands  proper. 
The  exceptions  are  certain  southern  parts  of  Wayne  and  Lawrence 
and  the  cotton-producing  land  of  the  eastern  subdivision,  most  of 
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the  latter  being  on  the  highlands.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
line  separating  the  two  chief  cotton  regions  of  Tennessee  may  be 
drawn  at  the  western  subdivision  of  the  rim. 

In  this  large  division  the  depth  of  the  soils,  together  with  the 
underlying  earth  or  dibris  down  to  the  rocks,  is  often  very  great. 
This  is  seen  in  digging  wells,  in  the  railroad  cuts,  and  in  the  great 
excavations  made  at  the  iron^ore  banks,  nearly  all  of  which  west  of 
the  Cumberland  table-land  are  within  the  area  of  the  rim.  For 
the  most  part  the  soils  and  all  the  earthy  matter  below  them  have 
been  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  underlying  solid  rocks  in  j^lace. 
The  exceptions  are  due  to  the  occurrence  here  and  there,  often  on 
the  highest  flat^  or  summits,  of  spots  in  which  the  soils  rest  upon 
water-worn  gravel,  the  latter  being  outlying  patches  of  the  orange 
sand  drift.  Often  the  worn  gravel  is  mixed  with  the  angular  cherty 
debris  which  has  never  been  transported. 

There  are  two  chief  soils  in  this  division,  the  siliceoua  and  the 
calcareous  red  clay. 

SILICEOUS   LANDS. 

The  siliceous  soil  is  thin,  often  light-colored,  and  rests  upon  a 
yellowish,  sometimes  r(ddish  clay  subsoil.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  gravelly^ 
made  so  by  the  angular  flinty  debris  of  layers  of  the  underlying 
formation,  the  latter  in  general  a  Biliceo-oalcareous  rock,  but  ojflen 
varying  from  a  limestone  in  one  locality  to  beds  of  massive  chert 
in  another.  So  far  as  the  rocks  and  soils  are  concerned,  extensive 
portions  of  the  area  of  the  siliceous  soils,  especially  portions  bor- 
dering the  Central  Basin,  may  be  said  to  be  '^  leached ''  sections  of 
country ;  that  is  to  say,  sections  more  or  less  deprived  of  calcareous 
matter  by  the  action  of  water.  They  are  now  regions  of  freestone 
water,  and  as  such,  in  connection  with  their  elevation  and  the  fact 
that  they  often  supply  springs  of  sparkling  sulphur  water,  present 
acceptable  sites  for  summer  retreats,  both  for  invalids  and  for  pleas- 
ure-seekers. The  leached  condition  is  indicated  by  the  freestone 
water,  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
massive  layers  and  bluffs  of  chert  once  interstratified  with  or  con- 
taining calcareous  matter. 

The  land  in  general  is  arable,  yet  sparsely  cultivated,  most  of 
that  in  cultivation  pertaining  properly  to  the  area  of  this  soil  lying 
in  the  shallow  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams.     The  chief  products 
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are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  tobacco.  Much  of  the  area  is  in 
woods,  presenting,  indeed,  in  many  parts,  extensive  flatwoods  with 
open  growth,  chiefly  oaks  of  moderate  size.  Many  such  sections 
are  known  as  ^'  the  barrens/^  In  dry  places  black-jack  and  scrubby 
red,  Spanish,  and  black  oaks  are  met  with ;  in  swampy  areas, 
willow  and  water  oaks;  then  again  a  better  class  of  timber  occurs, 
especially  on  slopes,  such  as  white  oaks,  hickories,  chestnut,  poplar 
and  sour  wood. 

It  may  be  added  that  within  the  limits  of  the  siliceous  soil  there 
are  certain  regions  of  variable  extent  whose  soils  approach  in 
agricultural  characteristics  the  calcareous  red  clay  next  described, 
and  make,  indeed,  a  transition  from  the  siliceous  to  the  red  clay. 
In  these  transition  areas  the  rocks  making  the  red  clay  soil  begin 
to  appear.  The  areas  may  be  found  in  both  subdivisions  of  the 
rim,  but  occur  most  extensively  on  the  midway  highlands  between 
the  Central  Basin  and  the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river. 
But  in  these,  as  elsewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  siliceous  soil,  the 
lands  mostly  in  cultivation  are  those  of  the  valleys. 

CALCAREOUS  RED  CLAY. 

The  calcareous  red  clay  is  one  of  the  strong,  fertile  and  durable 
soils  of  the  State,  ranking  in  many  sections  next  to  the  blue-grass 
soils  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  is  a  great  tobacco,  corn,  and 
wheat  soil  in  both  the  States  mentioned  and  a  good  cotton  soil  in 
Alabama,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  tobacco  crop  of  Ken- 
tucky was  produced  in  1879  upon  this  soil.  Montgomery  and 
Robertson,  the  leading  tobacco  counties  of  Tennessee^  have  this  for 
their  chief  soil.  It  is  warm,  mellow  and  easily  tilled,  much  of 
which  is  due  to  its  being  tempered  with  the  fine  gravel  and 
siliceous  grains  of  crumbling  chert.  When  first  broken  it  is  a 
brown  loam  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  which  changes  to  red  by  cul- 
tivation, becoming  mixed  with  the  red  clay  subsoil. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  red  clay  soil  belong  to  the  St.  Louis 
group  of  geologists.  They  are  generally  pale  blue  fossiliferous 
limestones,  containing  often  cherty  layers  or  nodules.  By  disinte- 
gration and  decay  these  rocks  supply,  more  or  less  abundantly, 
masses  of  leached,  spongy,  fossiliferous  chert,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  and  through  the  earthy  matter  below,  becoming, 
indeed,  everywhere  characteristic  of  this  soil  area.    The  red  color 
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of  the  subsoil  is  due  to  iron  oxide  liberated  by  the  halfway  decay 
or  leaching  of  the  chert  layers  or  of  flints,  which  originally  in  the 
limestones  were  rich  in  iron. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  area  of  the  calcareous  red  clay,  and  one 
well  nigh  universal^  is  the  presence  at  the  surface  of  hopper- shaped 
sink-holes.  These  are  very  numerous  in  the  rim  and  highland 
regions  of  both  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  communicate  with 
caves  below,  through  which  flow  subterranean  streams,  the  whole 
making  an  underground  system  of  drainage  of  great  extent. 

A  large  section  of  this  red  clay  range  lies  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, chiefly  within  the  great  bend  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
Much  of  this  in  the  south-western  part  of  Kentucky,  and  reaching 
a  little  way  into  Tennessee,  was  formerly  known  )as  the  "Barrens,^' 
and  has  a  curious  history.  The  following  is  from  the  first  volume 
of  Owen's  Geological  Report  of  Kentuoky: 

"In  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky  the  belt  of  country  over 
which  it  [the  red  clay  soil]  extended  was  shunned  and  stamped  with 
the  appellation  of  "  Barrens."  This  arose,  in  part,  from  the  numer- 
ous cherty  masses  which  locally  encumbered  the  ground,  in  part 
from  the  absence  of  timber  over  large  tracts,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  few  trees  which  here  and  there  sprung  up,  being  altogether  a 
stunted  growth  of  black-jack  oak  [black],  red  and  white  oaks. 
The  value  of  the  red  calcareous  soil  of  the  "  Barrens''  is  now  (1856) 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  so  that  lands  which  formerly  were  con- 
sidered hardly  worth  locating  are  now  held  at  $25,  $30,  and,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  towns,  even  as  high  as  $50  an  acre.  At  the 
present  time  the  so-called  "Barrene"  of  Kentucky  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  timbered  with  the  above  varieties  of  oak,  hickory, 
and  occasionally  butternut,  black  walnut,  dogwood,  and  sugar- 
tree.  The  old  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Kentucky  all  declare 
that,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  it  was  for  the  most  part  an 
open  prairie  district,  with  hardly  a  stick  of  timber  sufficient  to 
make  a  rail,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  where  now  forests  ex- 
ist of  trees  ol  medium  growth  obstructing  entirely  the  view." 

Another  large  and  important  section  lies  in  a  belt  immediately 
west  of  the  Cumberland  table -land.  This  belt  extends  in  both  di- 
rections through  Tennessee,  northward  into  Kentucky  and  south- 
ward into  Alabama.  A  limited  and  isolated  area  in  Cannon  and 
DeKalb  counties  occurs  around  the  base  of  the  Short  mountains. 
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The  growth  of  the  red  soil  is  chiefly  oak ;  that  of  the  **  Barrens^' 
18  spoken  of  in  the  quotation  given.      Omitting  the  black-jack  oak, 

'many  flat  portions  of  the  area  of  this  soil  in  Tennessee,  outside  of 
the  region  referred  to,  have  a  similar  growth.  In  sections  with  a 
rolling  surface,  on  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  the  timber  is  often 
heavy.  Good-sized  oaks,  white,  black  and  red,  abound,  with  more 
or  less  poplar,  ash,  black  gum,  walnut,  and  in  places  wild-cherry 

•and  sugar- tree. 

THE  CENTRAL  BASIN. 

The  form  and  area  of  this  important  division,  as  well  as  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Highland  Rim,  have  been  previously  given.  This  divis- 
ion is  the  most  populous  portion  of  Tennessee,  and  is  the  center  of 
wealth  and  political  influence,  and  in  its  varied  agricultural  capabil- 
ities is  the  garden  spot  of  the  State.  It  supplies,  as  before  stated, 
one  of  the  centers  of  cotton  production.  The  soils  are  suited 
to  the  production  of  all  the  great  leading  crops.  Indian 
corn  is  the  chief  product,  and  in  this  the  basin  is  much  ahead 
of  any  other  division.  Then,  in  the  order  of  acreage  cultivated, 
follow  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  rye  and  tobacco.  Furthermore,  in  many 
sections  pasture-lands  abound,  carpeted  richly  with  "blue-grass^' 
(Poa  pratensis)  and  other  nutritive  grasses,  on  which  live- stock  of 
all  kinds  graze  and  mature. 

The  basin  is  mostly  well  defined  on  all  sides  by  the  steep  escarp- 
ments of  the  highlands  which  surround  it  and  rise  from  300  to  500 
feet  above  its  floor.  Their  tops  reach  approximately  the  same  gen- 
eral elevation,  that  of  the  Highland  Rim  making  a  high  border, 
which,  from  favorable  points  within  the  basin,  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  as  a  level  wide-reaching  horizon.  The  border,  however,  is  a 
fringed  one,  made  so  by  the  multitude  of  ridges  and  spurs  jutting  in 
from  the  encircling  rim. 

The  division  is  crossed  by  three  rivers,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Duck  and  the  Elk,  which  descend  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  rim, 
flow  in  a  more  or  less  westerly  direction,  and  finally  escape  from 
the  basin  through  comparatively  narrow  and  often  rugged  valleys 
out  severally  through  the  northwestern,  western  and  southwestern 
sides  of  the  rim. 

It  will  aid  in  understanding  the  topography  of  the  basin  to  state 
that  if  the  narrow  valleys  or  outlets  through  which  the  three  rivers 
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mentioned  make  their  escape  were  filled  np  to  the  general  level  of 
the  highlands  the  entire  basin  would  fill  with  water  and  become  a 
lake  120  miles  long  and,  fifty  miles  wide.  At  Nashville  the  water 
would  be  300  or  400  feet  deep,  and  one  might  sail  over  the  city 
and  never  recognize  its  site.  The  summits  of  the  highest  hills  in 
the  basin  would  appear  above  the  water  as  low,  (scattered  islands. 

The  following  counties  and  parts  of  counties  lie  within  the  divis- 
ion :  All  of  Trousdale,  Wilson,  Rutherford  and  Marshall ;  nearly 
all  of  Smith,  Davidson  and  Bedford ;  the  greater  parts  of  Sumner, 
Williamson,  Maury,  Giles,  Lincoln  and  Moore;  large  parts  of 
Jackson,  Cheatham  and  Cannon,  and  small  parts  of  Macon,  DeKalb, 
Putnam  and  Coffee. 

The  surface  of  the  basin  is  in  the  main  rolling,  but  level  tracts 
abqund.  Here  and  there,  especially  as  summit  lines,  separating  the 
areas  drained  respectively  by  the  different  rivers  and  creeks,  ridges 
more  or  less  conspicuous  start  up,  whose  slopes  are  green  with 
grasses,  or,  when  in  the  wild  state,  are  heavy  with  timber.  Then 
again,  limited  sections  are  met  with  which  are  hilly  or  made  wild 
with  groups  of  interlocking  ridges.  There  is  one  great  ridge, 
known  as  Elk  ridge,  which  is  remarkable,  and  merits  notice.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  almost  unbroken  though  narrow  arm,  running  entirely 
across  from  one  side  of  the  Highland  Rim  to  the  other,  and  cutting 
off,  as  a  well-marked  division,  the  southern  end  of  the  basin.  In 
general,  it  has  about  the  elevation  of  the  highlands,  and  presents  in 
its  course  but  very  few  low  gaps.  It  is  the  summit  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Duck  and  Elk  rivers.  On  its  northern  side  Elk 
ridge  has  but  few  spurs,  and  these  are  short.  Its  northern  aspect 
faces  the  level  or  gently  rolling  regions  of  Maury,  Marshall  and 
Bedford,  regions  checkered  with  alternating  cotton  lands  and  cedar 
glades.  On  its  southern  side,  however,  it  is  different.  Here,  run- 
ning out  southerly  toward  Elk  river  and  southwesterly  toward 
Bichland  ^reek  for  five,  ten  and  twenty  miles,  are  grand  sprays  of 
bold  ridges,  which  have  exceedingly  rich  slopes,  and  were  covered 
originally  with  heavy  forests.  The  valleys  between  the  ridges,  like 
the  greater  valleys  of  the  two  streams  mentioned,  are  noted  for  the 
strength  and  fertility  of  their  soils.  The  subdivision  south  of  Elk 
ridge  embraces  all  of  Giles,  Lincoln  and  Moore  counties  within  the 
basin,  together  with  the  southern  end  of  Marshall.  This  whole 
region  (not  omitting  the  south  and  [west  sides  respectively   of  the 
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valleys  of  Elk  river  and  Richland  creek)  is  remarkable  for  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  ridges  and  for  its  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys,  th^ 
latter  often  wide  and  open,  supplying  great  bodies  of  first-class 
land. 

Originally  most  of  the  area  of  the  basin  was  covered  with  cane, 
and  even  now  this  grows  spontaneously  iu  open  woods  when  pro- 
tected from  cattle.  Liarge  oaks,  poplar,  sweet- gum,  walnut,  hicko< 
rifs,  hackberry,  black  locust,  honey  locust,  ash,  elms,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  linden,  dogwood  and  red-  bud  abound.  The  '^  cedar  glades,^' 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  basin,  are  areas  more  or  less  detached 
or  scattered,  upon  which  grow,  or  have  grown,  great  cedar  forests. 
They  may  be  estimated  to  have  covered  in  the  aggregate  300  square 
miles.  The  soil  of  the  glades  is  often  black  or  dark  colored,  with 
a  reddish-yellow  subsoil,  frequently  thin  and  much  mixed  with 
fragments  of  thin  flaggy  limestone,  or  the  soil  may  be  confined  to 
the  joint  fissures  (widened  by  erosion)  of  outcropping  limestone  in 
place^  the  bare  rock  making  most  of  the  surface.  The  true  glades 
uniformly  occur  upon  the  outcrops  of  a  particular  bed  of  rock 
known  as  the  *^ glade  limestone,^^  a  thin-bedded,  flaggy  limestone 
with  clay  partings  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  120  feet  and  be- 
longing to  the  Trenton  period.  Where  the  noil  is  of  sufficient  depth 
the  cedars  grow  tall,  straight  and  of  great  size  for  the  species 
{JuniperiLS  Virginiana),  now  and  then  reaching  eighty  or  ninety 
feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or  three  and  half  feet,  and 
fair  trees  grow  in  soil  among  the  loose  rocks  or  in  the  earth  of  the 
fissures.  Cedar  timber  standing  in  the  woods  has  often  been  sold 
for  |100  per  acre.  The  trade  in  cedar  logs  and  lumber  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  is  now,  one  of  great  interest  in  the  Central 
Basin. 

A  great  ring  or  belt  of  the  cedar  glades  is  found  in  Rutherford 
county.  This  belt  incloses  an  oval  area  of  red  cotton  lands  which 
is  24  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide.  The  line  of  the  Nashville  & 
Chattanooga  railway  lies  nearly  lengthwise  across  this  oval,  cutting 
the  belt  of  glades  on  opposite  sides.  Murfreesboro  is  in  the  in- 
cluded area,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  center.  In  Wilson  county, 
and  along  Duck  river  in  Bedford,  Marshall  and  Maury  counties, 
are  many  glades,  which  cover  large  tracts.  These  occur  also  in 
Williamson  and  Davidson  counties.  The  glades  very  generally 
either  surround  or  lie  contiguous  to  one  of  two  kinds  of  cotton 
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lands^  sometimes^  indeed,  lying  between  bodies  of  the  two  kinds. 
One  of  these  is  represented  by  the  red  soil  of  Rutherford.  Both 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  soils  of  the  Central  Basin^  and  the  earthy  layer  of  debris 
upon  which  they  rest,  have  been  in  the  main  derived  from  the  de- 
<3ay  and  disintegration  of  underlying  rocks  in  place.  The  chief  ex* 
ceptioDs  are  the  alluvial  soils,  which,  however,  may  not  aggregate 
the  thousandth  part  of  the  whole.  Exceptions  are  also  found  in 
the  case  of  certain  steep  slopes,  where  ;  debris  from  above  has  been 
washed  or  otherwise  brought  down  upon  the  lower  lands ;  but  the 
exceptions  are  inconsiderable,  and  may  here  be  passed  over.  The 
rocks  underlying  and  giving  origin  to  the  soils  (limestone  of  the 
Trenton  period)  are  rich  in  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
and  in  the  materials  of  fertile  soils.  Locally,  the  strata  appear  to 
be  horizontal  or  undulating ;  but  complete  sections  across  the  basin 
show  that  they  rise  or  swell  up  in  a  great  dome,  the  top  of  which 
is  in  the  central  region  of  Rutherford  county.  From  this  central 
region  the  strata  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  the  dome 
has  been  decapitated,  thus  exposing  the  lowest  rocks  (limestones) 
of  the  basin.  Here,  then,  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  and  studied. 
Passing  from  this  central  area  in  any  direction  the  approximately 
concentric  belts  of  other  outcropping  limestones  are  successively 
encountered. 

The  limestones  of  the  basin  have  in  the  aggregate  a  thickness  of 
1,000  feet,  but  the  strata  differ  in  certain  particulars.  All  have 
impurities ;  some  have  an  excess  of  sandy,  others  of  clayey  mate- 
rial in  their  composition  ;  some  abound  in  flints  or  chert,  or  in  or- 
ganic remains;  one  is  thick-bedded,  another  thin-bedded;  some 
disintegrate  slowly,  others  rapidly.  They  are  therefore  grouped 
into  subdivisions  or  kinds,  each  kind  supplying  a  more  or  less  char- 
acteristic soil.  The  kinds  are  enumerated  below,  beginning  with 
the  lowest,  with  notes : 

1.— CENTRAL   LIMESTONE  DIVISION. 

A  series  of  limestones,  225  feet  thick,  chiefly  heavy-bedded. 
They  are  light-blue  or  dove-colored  rocks,  fossiliferous,  containing 
black  or  dark  flints,  especially  the  lower  ones.  The  soil  formed  is 
a  warm  clay  loam,  brown  when  fresh,  but  becoming  red  (chocolate 
or  copper- colored),  like  the  subsoil,  after  several  years'  cultivation, 
and  is  known  as  a  red  soil.     The  subsoil  is   generally  deep,  and 
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rests  often  upon  a  gray^  clayey  bed,  the  rock  following  below  at 
depths  varying  from  1  foot  to  20  feet^  with  an  average  depth  of 
about  10  feet.  All  the  earthy  matter  above  the  limestone  very 
generally  contains  fragments  of  decomposing  flints.  The  soil  and 
subsoil  are  mellowed  by  eiliceous  grains  and  gravel  from  this  source^ 
their  color  being  derived  from  the  iron  of  the  flints.  The  native 
growth^  representing  well  that  of  the  entire  basin^  indicates  strong 
land^  this  red  soil  being  one  of  the  best  in  Middle  Tennessee  for 
the  culture  of  cotton.  Lands  having  it,  which  we  may  call  the 
"central  lands/' occur  chiefly  in  Rutherford,  Bedford  and  Marshall, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Wilson  and  Maury  counties,  and  gen- 
erally lie  well.  The  largest  single  body  of  such  land  is  in  Ruther- 
ford, and  is  the  oval  area  inclosed  in  a  belt  of  cedar  glades  already 
spoken  of.  Fine  level  areas,  the  lands  alternating  with  cedar  glades, 
are  found  throughout  Marshall  and  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
Bedford.  The  following  analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  soils  of 
the  central  limestones  that  were  never  in  cultivation.  The  region 
firom  which  they  were  taken  is  gently  rolling,  and  where  trees  do 
not  interfere,  a  slight  elevation  is  sufficient  to  give  the  eye  a  range 
over  a  great  extent  of  country.  The  depth  of  soils  in  this  region, 
varies  from  nothing,  on  rocky  spots,  to  15  or  20  feet,  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  10  feet  (C.  F.  Vanderford).  The  red  sub- 
soil varies  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  Under  this  we  have  a 
bottom  bed  of  a  more  plastic  light  yellow  or  gray  clay  containing 
more  or  less  angular  flinty  gravel  or  decaying  chert,  often  easily 
cat  with  the  spade. 

No.  1.  Med  clay  Boily  taken  from  a  wood-lot  near  Florence  sta- 
tioD,  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  railroad,  a  little  less  than  7  miles- 
northwest  of  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  county.  Depth  taken,  7 
inches;  growth,  species  of  hickory,  red,  white  and  post  oaks,  elms^ 
ash^  honey  locust,  black  walnut,  wild  cherry,  sugar-trees,  poplar, 
hackberry,  red-bud,  dogwood  and  pawpaw.  Originally  covered 
with  cane. 

No.  2.  Subsoil  of  the  above,  taken  at  a  depth  of  from  7  to  15 
inches. 

Nos.  3  and  4  are  a  soil  and  subsoil  from  near  the  same  locality. 

No.  7.  Bed  clay  soil  from  J.  W.  Burton^s  place,  3  miles  north  of 
Morfreesboro,  Rutherford  county,  taken  7  inches  deep.  The  vege- 
tation is  about  as  that  given  above. 

No.  8.  Subsoil  of  the  above,  taken  at  a  depth  of  7  to  15  inches.. 
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[In  the  foregoing  analyses  the  first  two  soils  (Nos.  1  and  3)  resemble 
each  other  very  strongly  in  every  regard  except  their  large  lime 
percentages^  which  may  be  due  in  the  case  of  No.  1  to  some  local 
circumstance,  such  as  undecomposed  particles  of  limestone,  the 
country  rock.  Both  soils  may  be  considered  as  being  fairly  sup- 
plied with  potash  and  heavily  so  with  phosphoric  acid,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  lime,  should  be  exceedingly  thrifty.  There  is, 
however,  a  gre^t  difference  in  their  subsoils,  soil  No.  1  being  sup- 
ported by  a  heavy  clay,  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  extremely  so  in 
potash,  though  having  a  small  and  insufficient  amount  of  lime^ 
Soil  No.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  upon  a  subsoil  less  clayey  in 
character,  containing  a  fair  percentage  of  potash,  but  very  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid,  an  unusual  thing  for  clay  subsoils.  The  defi- 
ciency in  lime  in  both  subsoils  is  accompanied  by  increased  per- 
centages of  magnesia,  which,  in  the  surface  soils,  is  extraordinarily 
low.  In  volatile  matter  and  hydroscopic  moisture  the  difference 
between  the  two  subsoils  is  due  to  their  clayeyness,  and  throughout 
are  satisfactory.  The  soil  and  subsoil  from  nearer  Murfreesboro 
both  fall  very  short  in  their  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid,  though 
they  are  fairly  supplied  with  other  necessary  constituents. — E.  W.  H.J 

2.— CEDAR  GLADE   LANDS. 

Next  above  the  central  limestones  follow  the  thin-bedded  flaggy 
limestones,  making  the  cedar  glades  already  spoken  of.  The  soils 
of  this  division  have  been  noticed.  Where  these  are  deep  enough, 
and  the  cedar  stumps  and  loose  Hags  pernvit  it,  the  land  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  portions  of  the  basin  is  often  cultivated  in  cotton. 
In  general,  however,  comparatively  little  of  it  is  produced  upon 
the  areas  of  the  '^  glade  limestones.^' 

3.— caster's  creek  limestone  lands. 

Besting  upon  the  flaggy  limestones  next  comes  a  heavy-bedded 
rock,  which,  owing  to  its  conspicuous  outcrops  on  Carter's  creek, 
in  Maury  county,  I  have  called  the  Carter^a  Greek  limestone.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  Woodbury  limestone,  this  county  town  being  built 
upon  it.  The  rock  is  light- blue  in  color,  containing  siliceous  fos- 
sils and  more  or  less  chert,  and  is  in  all  nearly  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Where  the  surface  lies  well,  'and  is  level  or  gently  rolling 
or  sloping,  this  rock  often  supplies  a  good  agricultural  country. 
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Areas  underlaid  by  it  occur  in  all  the  counties  within  the  basin^. 
and  it  underlies  much  of  the  surface  outside  of  the  ''cedar  glades'' ^ 
in  the  counties  of  Wilson,  ^Rutherford,  Bedford,  Marshall,  Maury 
and  Williamson.     Excepting  a  few  limited  and   unimportant  spots,, 
it  is  the  lowest  rock  appearing  at  the  surface  in  Smith,  Trousdale^ . 
Sumner,  Davidson,  DeKalb,  Cannon,  Lincoln  and  Giles  counties. 
The  soil  above  it  is,  when  fresh,  brown  or  dark ;  the  subsoil  is  yel- 
lowish or  reddish-yellow,  rather  clayey,  and  contains  gravelly  chert.  ^ 
It  has  not  (he  markedly  red  color  of  the  subsoils  and  warm  soils  of 
the   central   limestones.     In  the  main,  the  lands  of  the  Carter's 
creek   limestones,   as  compared   with   the  central   limestones,  are 
second  class.     They  do  not  generally  lie  so  well,  are   often  hilly, 
and  artB  more  frequently  broken  by  rough,  rocky  places   ("rocky 
roughs'')^  upon  some  of  which  cedars  grow,  making  outliers  of  the 
true  glades.     Yet  there  are  many  sections  where,  topography  being 
equal,  they  are  little  inferior  to  the  central  lands  in  tilling  qualities 
and  fertility.     Both  kinds  of  lands  are  often  confounded  with  the 
true  glade  lands,  all  being  designated   "  cedar  lands.''    This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  central  and  Carter's  creek  areas  adjoin  the 
glades,  the  first   concentrically  within  and   the  second  without,  or 
are  locally  and  irregularly  interlocked  with  them.     A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  best  of  them,  commencing  with  Wilson  county 
and  going  southward,  are  cultivated  in  cotton  with  good  results. 

4. — OKTHIS   LIMESTONE   LANDS. 

A  series  of  sandy  limestones  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  which  we  shall  call  the  Orthis  bed,  follows  in  ascending 
order.  In  certain  sections  of  the  basin,  as  about  Nashville,  the 
upper  portion  of  this  series  is  a  remarkably  laminated  current- 
formed  rock  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  made  up  in  gen- 
eral of  comminuted  shells  or  "shell  sand.''  The  grains  are  gener- 
ally calcareous,  but  are  much  mixed  with  siliceous  grains.  This 
portion  has  been  named  the  Capitol  limestone,  as  it  supplied  the 
stone  for  the  capitol  at  Nashville.  The  lower  and  much  the  greater 
portion,  as  well  as  the  persistent  portion  (being  found  in  its  geolog- 
ical horizon  throughout  the  basin),  is  the  Orthis  bed  proper,  so  - 
named  because  at  most  points  it  is  well  filled  with  individuals  of  a 
fossil  shell  having  about  the  diameter  of  a  dime,  known  to  geologists 
as  Orthis  testudinaria.    The  bed  is,  in  general,  a  sandy  or  siliceous,  ^ 
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often  shaljy  calcareous  rock,  and  when  freshly  quarried  is  light  blue 
in  color;  but  upon  thorough  weathering  it  becomes  a  yellowish 
sandy  shale  or  a  porous  sandstone^  and  blocks  of  the  latter  are  ofte  n 
met  with  on  slopes/  Sometimes  thes^  blocks^  when  broken,  show  a 
blc^  unchanged  nucleus  within.  The  usual  thickness  is  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  feet.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Williamson  county,  how- 
ever, as  about  Triune,  there  is  a  local  thickening  of  the  bed,  it  be- 
coming 150  feet  thick  or  more.  Owing  to  its  sandy  or  siliceous 
nature,  the  rock  has  a  degree  of  weather- resisting  power,  and  hence 
contributes  local  plateaus  and  terrace  and  level  lands  to  the  topog^ 
raphy  of  the  basin.  These  local  features  are  best  seen  west  of  th  e 
central  areas  of  the  basin  in  Wilson,  Sumner,  Davidson,  Willia  m- 
son  and  Maury  counties,  and  include  some  of  the  fairest  and  best 
farming  tracts  in  Middle  Tennessee.  The  soil,  when  first  cultivated, 
is  a  rich  brown  loam,  with  a  subsoil  usually  yellow,  but  sometimes 
reddish-yellow.  The  latter  also  is  often  made  more  or  less  gravelly 
by  thin,  sandy  fragments,  the  debris  of  the  disintegrated  rocks. 
This  soil  is  mellow,  warm,  well  drained  and  easily  cultivated — 
characteristics  which  make  it  a  favorite  cotton  soil — and  its  areas 
are  generally  known  as  poplar  lands,  the  so-called  "  poplar"  (itrfo- 
^  dendron)  being,  or  having  been,  a  very  characteristic  tree  of  its 
forests.  Its  growth,  besides  poplar,  includes  beech  in  places,  espec- 
ially on  the  slopes  and  in  the  heads  of  hollows,  ash,  sugar- tree,  oaks, 
elms,  dogwood,  hickories,  hackberry,  black  walnut,  linden,  box 
elder,  and  other  species,  the  variety  being  remarkably  great.  It 
most  be  stated,  however,  that  the  lands  of  this  bed  are  not  uni- 
formly good,  for  tracts  occur,  especially  on  the  slopes  and  ridges, 
where  the  soil  has  been  washed  or  leached  or  otherwise  impover- 
ished, and  the  lands  reduced  to  third  rate,  supporting  an  uninviting 
native  growth.  In  cultivated  fields  in  rolling  or  hilly  regions 
especially  if  old,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  naked,  badly 
-washed,  and  "scalded  "  places  with  soil  all  gone,  spotting  at  inter- 
vals along  the  slopes  the  horizontal  line  of  the  outcrop  of  the  bed. 
These  bare  places  are  made  so  by  careless  cultivation  and  inatten- 
tion. 

The  following  analyses  are  given  of  lands  of  this  region,  the 
samples  being  obtained  from  localities  lying  well,  and  among  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  agricultural  sections  in  the  State  : 

No.  11.    "  Poplar  ^^  land  %oil  from  Vanleer  |Polk^s  place,  Maury 
6-Ag. 
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<30uiity.  Depth  taken^  eleven  inches ;  timber  growth,  "  poplar/' 
sweet  gum,  walnut,  oak,  ash,  elm,  haokberrj,  honej-locost  and  dog- 
wood.   Originally  covered  with  cane. 

No.  12.  Subsoil  of  the  above,  taken  at  a  depth  of  from  eleven  to 
twenty-three  inches. 

No.  13.  ^^  Poplar  ^^  land  soil  from  the  Hermitage,  Davidson 
county.  Depth  taken,  ten  inches ;  timber  growth  about  the  same 
as  that  of  soil  No.  11. 

No.  14.  Subsoil  of  the  above,  taken  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
twenty-two  inches. 

Poplar  lands  of  the  Central  Basin. 


MAURY  COUNTY. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

Vanleer  Polk's  Place. 

Hermitage. 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

No.  11. 

No.  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 

'»:f^}8i.742 

0.319 
0.059 
0.515 
0.342 
0.040 
3.683 
5.294 
0.349 
0.192 
4.549 

0.327 
0.080 
0.647 
0.358 
0.088 
5.285 
7.120 
0.342 
0.107 
3.372 

0.238 
0.047 
0.378 
0.368 
0.093 
2.627 
6.066 
0.256 
0.085 
4.498 

^i:100}84.030 
^  0.584 

Soluble 

Potash 

Soda ^ 

0.114 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese.... 
Peroxido  of  iron..................... 

0.468 
0.444 
0.064 
3.603 

Alnminn .......... 

Phosphoric  acid 

Snlohnric  acid 

0.318 
0.066 

Water  and  organic  matter..... 

2.488 

Total 

100.084 

99.497 

100.415 

99.223 

TTvflrrnflrf*ftnift  Tnn{4fini*A  « 

8.62 
29C.« 

11.43 
29C.° 

10.02 
28.20.° 

10.00 

absorbed  at ».... 

28.2  €.<' 

[The  common  and  prominent  characteristics  of  all  of  these  poplar 
soils  is  a  very  unnsaally  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid^  accom- 
panied by  a  large  supply  of  lime — two  prime  conditions  of  thrifti- 
ness  and  darability.  The  supply  of  potash  also  is  ample,  and  with 
a  high  hygroscopic  power  and  easy  tillage  shows  them  to  be  alto- 
gether excellent  soils. — E.  W.  H.] 

5. — MULATTO  LANDS  OP  THE  NASHVILLE  SERIES. 

In  this  subdivision  we  include  all  the  remaining  Silurian  lime- 
stones above  the  Orthis  bed.    The  series  in  the  northern  part  of 
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the  basin,  is  from  400  to  500  feet  in  thickness,  but  in  the  southern 
and  soathwestem  part  its  thickness  is  much  reduced.  Here,  too, 
its  lowest  layers  often  contribute  to  the  topmost  of  the  Orthis  bed 
in  making  the  underlying  rock  of  many  nearly  level  and  superior 
agricultural  tracts.  It  is  in  the  main  a  sandy  or  earthy  highly  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  containing  in  its  composition  all  the  inorganic 
and  some  of  the  organic  elements  of  exceedingly  fertile  and  mellow 
aoils.  Jt  is  named,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Nashville  series,  being 
well  displayed  about  the  city,  especially  on  the  higher  grounds. 
The  area  of  the  outcrop  of  these  rocks,  and  hence  the  area  of  the 
soils  derived  from  them,  sweeps  around  the  basin  in  a  ring  or  cir- 
cnlar  belt  outside  of  the  concentric  outcrops  and  soils  of  the  lime- 
stones already  mentioned.  This  ring  is  much  the  wider  on  the 
western  and  southern  sides,  and  supplies  large  and  valuable  tracts 
of  land  in  the  counties  of  Trousdale,  Sumner,  Davidson,  William- 
son, Maury,  Giles,  Lincoln  and  Moore.  The  surface  is  in  places 
level  or  gently  rolling ;  then  it  becomes  hilly^  especially  as  we  go 
westward  toward  the  limit  of  the  basin.  On  the  eastern  side,  in 
Smith,  DeKalb,  the  southeastern  part  of  Wilson,  Cannon,  the 
southern  part  of  Rutherford,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Bedford,  the 
ring  is  not  so  wide.  Here,  however,  numerous  beautiful  valleys 
and  tracts  occur,  many  of  which,  as  we  approach  the  eastern  side  of 
the  basin,  are  separated  by  high  ridges  with  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile  slopes.  In  fact,  the  sides  of  the  basin  all  around  are  fringed 
with  bold  spurs,  whose  limestone  slopes  have  unsurpassed  fertility 
^f  soil.  With  these  may  be  included  the  slopes  of  such  high  knobs 
and  ridges  as  exist  within  the  basin.  Of  the  latter.  Elk  ridge, 
already  spoken  of,  with  its  northern  face  and  declivities  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Maury,  Marshall  and  Bedford,  and  its  southern 
ramifications  in  Giles,  Lincoln  and  Moore,  is  a  noted  example. 
AltogetUbr,  the  aggregate  area  of  the  lands  of  the  Nashville  series 
must  be  one-half  or  more  of  the  entire  area  of  the  basin.  The  soils 
are  mulatto-colored  loams  with  yellow  subsoils,  the  latter  tempered 
with  cherty  gravel  and  siliceous  remains  of  fossils.  Approaching 
the  spurs  and  ridges,  we  often  find  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  the 
slopes  much  mixed  with  gravelly  debris  that  has  been  washed  down 
or  othervnse  brought  down  from  the  siliceous  subcarboniferous 
rocks  that  cap  these  jetting  arms  of  the  highlands.  The  growth 
presents  a  rich  flora,  including  many  species,  among'which  may  be 
mentioned  great  bur  or  overcup  oaks,  elms,  ash,  hickories,  linden, 
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black  walnut,  cuoumber-tree,  mulberry,  cherry  and,  on  hill  sides^ 
yellow  wood,  coffee  trees,  butternut,  and  black  locusts.  Excepting 
in  the  more  southern  counties  of  the  basin,  the  soils  of  the  series  are 
not  considered  as  among  the  best  for  cotton,  as  the  plant  grows  too 
luxuriantly,  and  does  not  mature  in  sefyson.  In  Giles  and  Lincoln^ 
however,  they  are,  with  the  creek  and  river  bottoms,  chiefly  relied 
"Upon  for  the  production  of  cotton.  In  the  southern  part  of  Mar- 
shall, and  in  some  parts  of  Maury  and  Williamson  aIso,^a  good 
share  of  their  areas  is  devoted  to  cotton  culture.  The  following 
analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  this  land : 

No.  9.  MulaUo  clay  soU  from  Belle  Meade,  a  few  mites  west  of 
Nashville,  Davidson  county.  Depth  taken,  eight  inches ;  timber 
growth,  oaks,  elm,  hickory,  ash,  linden,  sugar  maple,  hornbeam, 
walnut,  cherry,  dogwood  and  red-bud.  Originally  with  an  under- 
growth of  cane. 

No.  10.  Subsoil  of  the  above.  Depth  taken,  eight  to  twenty 
inches. 

No.  6.  Subsoil  from  near  the  above.  Depth  taken,  eight  to 
twenty  inches. 

MulaUo  day  lands  ofNashviUe,  Davidson  County. 


Insoluble  matter 

Soluble  ^ilica.« 

Potaah 

Soda. 

Lime  

Magnesia.. 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Water  and  organic  matter 

Total 

Humus 

AvaUable  phosphoric  acid 

HynoBCopic  moisture 

absorbed  at. 


SoU. 


No.  9. 


56.640  \ 
8.840/ 


65.380 

0.468 
0.108 
6.540 
0.669 
0.187 
7.286 
12.419 
0.663 
0.166 
6.318 


99.994 


1.676 
0.179 
10.65 
26.6  C.*» 


Subsoil. 


No.  10. 


Jig^}  58.960 

0.752 
0.174 
8.382 
0.615 
0.091 
9.584 
17.303 
0.356 
0.188 
3.691 


99.995 


11.01 
26.6  C.*» 


Subsoil. 


No.  6. 


64.932  \  ftr^.7» 

10.540 1  ^-^^^ 

0.242 

0.054 

3.015 

0.675 

»         0.152 

9.761 

16.272 

0.175 

0.119 

4.20a 


100.145 


17.8  0.** 


9.70 
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[The  extraordinary  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soil  No.  9 
-and  its  subsoil  (the  former  exceeding  all  others  heretofore  analyzed)^ 
together  with  the  nnnsaal  predominance  of  lime  and  large  supply 
•of  potash^  shows  sufficient  cause  for  the  high  estimate  placed  upon 
their  productiveness,  and  gives  promise  of  almost  indefinite  dura- 
bility.—E.  W.  H.1 

The  following  mechanical  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  mulatto 
<5lay  subsoil  No.  10,  of  Belle  Meade,  near  Nashville,  by  M.  E.  Jaffa, 
of  the  University  of  California : 

Per  cent. 

OUy 27.930 

Sedimeiit  of  less  than    0.25mm  by  hydraulic  value 29.203 

Sediment  of  less  than    0.25mm  by  hydraulic  yalue '. 4.315 

Sediment  of  less  than    0.50mm  by  hydraulic  value. 6.799 

Sediment  of  leas  than    1.00mm  by  hydraulic  value 5.802 

Sediment  of  lees  than    2.00mm  by  hydraulic  value 3.390 

Sediment  of  less  than    4.00mm  by  hydraulic  i^ue 2.994 

Sediment  of  less  than    8.00mm  by  hydraulic  value 6.967 

Sediment  of  less  than  16.00mm  by  hydraulic  value 3.936 

Sediment  of  less  than  32.00mm  by  hydraulic  value 5.096 

Pediment  of  less  than  64.00mm  by  hydraulic  value. 0.495 

Total 96.927 


THE  CUMBERLAND  TABLE-LAND. 

Leaving  the  Central  Basin,  and  crossing  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Highland  Rim,  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  western  escarpment  of 
the  Cumberland  table-land,  an  elevated  and  sharply  outlined 
^vision  of  the  State.  This  is  usually  called  Cumberland  mountain, 
but  it  is  better  designated  as  table- land.  It  is,  as  already  said,  a 
plateau  with  broad  and  generally  level  top,  standing  in  bold  relief 
above  >  the  lowlands  on  each  side,  the  rim  lands  on  the  west  and 
the  East  Tennessee  Valley  lands  on  the  east  rising  up,  in  round 
numbers,  1,000  feet  above  these  and  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  the  Tennessee  coal  field,  and  embraces  an  area  of  6,100  square 
miles — about  one-eighth  of  the  State.  Within  its  limits  are  in- 
<sluded  Scott,  Morgan  and  Cumberland  counties,*  and  the  greater 
parts,  severally,  of  Fentress,  Van  Buren,  Grundy,  Bledsoe,  Sequat- 
•chie,  and  Marion,  with  considerable  portions  of  Overton,  Putnam, 
White,  Warren,  Coffee,  and  Franklin  on  the  west,  and  of  Claiborne^ 
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Campbell^  Anderson,  Bhea,  and  Hamilton  on  the  east.  The  west- 
em  edge  of  the  division  is  notched  and  escaloped  by  deep  coves  and 
valleys,  which  are  separated  by  finger-like  spurs  pointing  westward, 
while  its  eastern  edge  is  a  nearly  direct  or  gracefully  curving  line.. 
At  almost  all  points,  on  both  sides,  the  surface  suddenly  breaks  off 
in  sandstone  cliffs  from  20  to  200  feet  in  height,  giving  everywhere^ 
a  sharp  and  prominent  margin  or  brow  to  the  division.  Com- 
mencing in  the  very  body  of  the  division,  near  the  middle  of  the 
State,  and  extending  south  westward  into  Alabama,  the  table-land 
is  completely  split  longitudinally  in  two  by  the  deep  Sequatchie 
valley,  a  narrow,  straight  trough,  60  miles  long,  and  averaging  not 
more  than  4  miles  in  width,  if  as  much.  Of  the  two  arms  thu» 
formed,  that  to  the  west  of  the  valley  mentioned  retains  the  name 
Cumberland,  while  that  to  the  east  is  known  as  Walden's  ridge. 

The  surface  of  the  table- land  is  often  flat  for  miles,  with  an  open 
growth,  mostly  of  oaks ;  then  again  it  is  rolling  and  diversified  with- 
hills  and  shallow  valleys.  \n  the  northeastern  part  are  high 
ridges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  mountains  on  the  table- land.  The 
division  is  very  generally  capped  with  sandstone,  and  shales  are 
sometimes  met  with.  The  soils  are  thin,  sandy  and  porous,  and  are 
decidedly  poor  as  compared  with  the  limestone  regions  we  have 
considered.  In  some  sections  they  afford  a  pasturage  of  wild- 
grasses.  Apples  and  grapes  often  do  well,  and  so  do  garden  vege- 
tables and  Irish  potatoes,  with  plenty  of  manure.  Here  and  there,, 
on  slopes  at  the  foot  of  knobs  or  ridges  and  along  streams,  more 
fertile  areas  are  found,  where  land  is  cultivated,  but  in  the  aggregate 
farming  operations  on  the  table-land  amount  to  very  little.  In 
general,  the  population  is  sparse,  and  wide  regions  without  an 
inhabitant  are  traversed.  The  mountain,  however,  has  attractions 
outside  of  its  agricultural  features  which  have  drawn  to  certain 
localities  many  enterprising  men,  resulting  in  the  building  up  of 
towns  and  intelligent  communities.  A  very  great  accession  is  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee. 

We  pass  now  from  the  sandy  top  of  the  table-land  to  the  rich 
limestone  declivities  which  make  its  sides.  Below  the  great  cap  of 
the  mountain — a  cap  made  up  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  coal-beds 
interstratified — ^there  is  everywhere  a  great  limestone  bed,  known 
as  "  mountain  limestone,'^  whose  strata  outcrop  on  all  sides.  The 
outcrops  along  the  western  side  or  slopes,  which  have  more  agrioul- 
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tnral  importaDoe  than  the  eastern,  make  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
ascent  from  the  base  up.  The  surface  is  generally  rocky,  with  very 
little  soil.  At  intervals,  however,  bodies  of  land  are  met  with  which 
are  rich  and  fertile.  Not  much  of  this  land  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  but  now  and  then  a  small  farm' or  a  field  shows  itself 
as  an  open  spot  among  the  trees  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  as  one 
travels  the  lowland  roads  parallel  with  the  mountain.  The  slopes 
are,  in  the  main,  covered  with  heavy  forests,  the  trees,  often  of  large 
size, — poplar,  black  and  white  walnut,  white  oak,  linden,  mul- 
berry, hackberry,  species  of  ash,  che/ry-tree,  together  with  the  cu- 
cumber-tree, the  great- leaf  magnolia,  papaw,  and  others — making 
a  rich  forest  flora.  , 

North  of  McMinnville  a  bench  or  terrace  is  very  generally  to  be 
seen  running  along  the  slopes  of  the  table-land  and  about  half-way 
up.  This  comes  from  a  thin  sandstone,  which  in  this  region  is 
interpolated  in  the  series  of  mountain  limestones.  Immediately 
west  of  the  main  mountain  and  its  outliers  are  many  flat-topped 
ridges  and  ^^  little  mountains,'^  which  have  the  same  height  as  the 
benches,  and  are  capped  with  the  same  sandstone.  The  flat  summits 
of  all  qf  these  have  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  often  sandy,  upon  which 
corn  and  wheat  grow  luxuriantly,  and  present  favorite  areas  for 
orchards.  Cotton,  which  is  now  occasionally  seen  in  ^^  patches,'^ 
would,  in  a  more  southern  climate,  do  well  upon  them.  We  add, 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  main  mountain,  as  well  as  around  the  outliers, 
there  is  often  much  good  land.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  coves, 
some  of  which  are  noted  for  rich  and  beautiful  farming  areas. 
Going  westward,  these  soils  soon  run  into  the  red  clay  soils  of  the 
Highland  Rim  ;  in  fact,  they,  as  well  as  the  soils  of  the  steep  moun- 
tain slopes,  might  have  been  considered  consecutively  after  the  red 
soils  of  the  rim,  since  their  underlying  limestones  belong  to  the 
same  group,  the  sub-carboniferous.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  cotton  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  cottsiderable  extent  in  the 
coves  and  elsewhere  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  now  but 
little  of  it  is  raised. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

Passing  in  our  course  eastward  the  Cumberland  table- land,  with 
its  flat  areas,  oak  woods,  and  sandy  soils,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
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great  and  populous  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  with  its  diversified 
rocks,  soil  and  scenery.(a)  This  division  has  been  briefly  charao- 
terized  on  a  former  page.  Within  it  is  embraced  nearly  all  the 
agricultural  wealth  which  is  usually  accredited  to  the  civil  division 
we  call  East  Tennessee.  Its  area  extends  through  the  State  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  is  included  between  the  Cumberland  table- 
land on  the  west  and  the  Unaka  mountains  on  the  east  or  south- 
east, its  lateral  limits  being  clearly  defiaed  by  these  mountains,  (b) 
It  includes  the  following  counties  and  parts  of  counties  :  The  whole 
of  James,  Bradley,  McMinn,  Meigs,  Loudon,  Roane,  Knox.,  Jef- 
ferson, Union,  Granger,  Hamblen,  Hancock,  Hawkins,  Washing- 
ton, and  Sullivan,  parts  of  Marion,  Sequatchie,  Bledsoe,  Hamilton, 
Khea,  Anderson,  Campbell,  and  Claiborne  (the  other  parts  of  these 
being  on  the  table-land)  and  parts  of  Polk,  Monroe,  Blount, 
Sevier,  Cocke,  Greene,  Unicoi,  Carter,  and  Johnson  (the  remaining 
portions  of  the  latter  making  up  the  area  of  the  Unakas).  Meas- 
ured directly  across  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  area  is 
55  miles  wide  or  thereabout.  Toward  the  south  the  mountain 
barriers  approach  each  other,  and  the  width  is  reduced  approxi- 
mately to  34  miles,  not  including  the  outlier,  Sequatchie  valley. 
As  seen  from  the  high  points  of  the  Unaka  mountains  the  valley  of 
East  Tennessee  presents  a  wide- spreading  floor — a  vast,  nearly 
» level  plain,  limited  on  the  west  in  the  distance  by  the  wall-like 
eastern  escarpment  of  the   Cumberland,  and    having    but    a    few 


(a)  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Cumberland  table-land,  rising  so  boldly  above  the 
general  level  of  the  State,  separates  two  of  the  great  sections  of  Tennessee — sec- 
tions great  in  area,  wealth  and  population  :  the  Central  Basin,  with  the  best  of  the 
rim*uplands  around  it,  on  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  on  the  east. 
The  comparatively  barren  table-land  has  always  been  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  free  intercourse  between  these  sections.  Even  now  no  railroad  crosses  it 
within  the  8tate.  To  pass  from  Nashville  to  Knozville  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
great  detour  to  the  south  through  Alabama. 

(6)  I  include  in  this  division,  as  outliers,  the  interesting  valleys,  and  coves  which 
are,  more  or  less,  interlocked  with  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  on  each  side.  One 
of  these,  Sequatchie  valley,  splitting  the  southern  portion  of  the  table-land,  has 
been  spoken  of.  On  the  eastern  side  there  are  many,  some  of  them  noted  for  the^ 
attractiveness  of  their  natural  features.  The  cultivated  part  of  one  county,  John- 
son, in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  is  a  monntain-hemmed  cove,  with  no 
way  of  getting  in  or  out  except  by  scaling  mountains  or  by  passing  through  dark 
and  rocky  water-gaps.  Other  interesting  coves  are  Wear's,  in  Sevier  county,  and 
Tackaleechee  and  Cade's,  in  Blount  oountj. 
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isolated  ridges,  like  loDg  narrow  islands,  projecting  above  the  gen- 
eral surface.  Bat  when  we  descend  from  the  mountains  and  travel 
across  this  floor  it  is  anything  but  a  level  plain,  the  whole  becoming 
4U1  area  fluted  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  valleys  and  ridges — a 
farrowed  field  on  a  Titanic  scale.  The  valleys  and  ridges  are 
crowded  together,  and  extend  in  parallel  lines  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest,  the  prevailing  directions  in  the  valley  of  East  Tennes- 
see. The  smaller  streams  take,  in  the  main,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  course.  The  rivers  flow  to  the  southwest,  or,  in  the  case  of 
those  from  North  Carolina,  make  their  way  across  the  country  by  the 
shortest  routes  through  gaps  and  breaks  of  the  ridges  to  those  that 
flow  to  the  southwest.  The  railroads  and  other  chief  lines  of  travel 
and  commerce  run  with  the  valleys.  This  northeasterly  and  south- 
westerly striation,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the  great  valley,  so  far 
as  its  natural  and  many  of  its  artificial  characteristics  are  concerned, 
is  strikingly  seen  on  the  geological  and  topographical  as  well  as 
agricultural  maps  of  the  State.  This  is  all  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  the  rocky  strata  are  greatly  inclined  or  tilted  so  that  their 
edges  outcrop  along  the  surface,  which  they  do  in  northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  lines.  Thus  the  rocks  present  themselves  at  the  sur* 
&ce  in  long,  narrow,  parallel  strips  or  belts  with  the  trend  indi- 
cated. The  hard,  strata-like  sandstones  and  cherty  dolomites  make 
the  ridges ;  the  soft,  like  limestones  and  shales,  the  valleys.  The 
several  soils  of  the  valleys  and  ridges  necessarily  occur  in  strips. 
Some  of  the  valleys  or  valley  ranges,  though  averaging  hardly  a 
mile  in  width,  may  be  traced,  or  indeed  traveled  in,  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  their  exten- 
sion either  way  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  Certain  ridges, 
straight  or  slightly  curving,  are  equally  long,  and  most  of  them 
may  be  followed  for  scores  of  miles.  Some  ridges  are  narrow  and 
sharp,  like  a  steep  roof;  others  are  wide,  broadly  rounded  on  top, 
and  oi  far  greater  importance,  of  which  Copper,  Chestnut  and  Mis« 
sionary  ridges  are  types.  The^e  are  dolomite  ridges,  and  their  sur- 
faces are  strewed  with  cherty  masses  and  gravel.  The  ridge  upon 
which  Knoxville  is  built  is  one  of  the  latter,  a  range  originating  in 
the  northern  part  of  Knox  county  and  traceable  into  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Bidges  of  this  type  occasionally  flatten  out,  giving  us 
plateau  areas  of  great  agricultural  value,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
body  of  land  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Yirgiaia  rail- 
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road  in  Jefferson  and  Hamblen  countiee^  or  break  up  more  or  le8» 
into  wide  belts  of  cherty  knobs,  as  those  in  Hamilton  and  Rhea^ 
between  the  Tennessee  river  and  the  Cincinnati  railroad,  or  those 
in  Hamilton  and  James  east  of  Missionary  ridge,  and  crossed  by 
the  Chattanooga  and  Cleveland  railroad.  But  these  cherty  dolo- 
mite knobs  are  not  the  only  ones.  The  kinds  of  knobs  character- 
izing the  two  areas  are  designated  respectively  as  the  "  red  heW^ 
and  the  "  gray  belt/'  and  differ  in  a  degree  from  each  other.  The 
red  belt  begins  in  Jefferson  county,  has  its  greatest  width  in  Knox 
and  Blount,  and  continues  southwestward  through  other  counties  to 
the  Georgia  State  line.  This  area  is  remarkable  for  its  long  lines  of 
red  knobs  and  red  lands.  With  the  lines  of  knobs  are  intervening 
broken  valleys.  The  soils  are  based  upon  calcareous  shales,  witb 
which  are  interstratified  very  ferruginous  sandy  limestones,  flaggy 
limestones,  and  red  marbles.  They  are  often  very  mellow  and  fer- 
tile, as  upon  the  slopes  of  the  knobs.  The  gray  belt,  so  named  from 
the  prevalence  of  gray  lands  and  earthy  gray  rocks,  lies  further  to 
the  eastward.  It  is  a  great  club  -shaped  area  commencing  on  the  Vir- 
ginia line  and  extending  southwestward  to  the  Hiawassee  river^. 
reaching,  indeed,  nearly  through  the  State.  Its  characteristic  fea- 
ture is  found  in  its  isolated  and  often  crowded  knobs,  which  beset 
the  surface  like  monster  aunt- hills.  Many  portions  of  the  belt  are 
spoken  of  locally  as  ^^  the  knobs.''  These  are  conical  hills  of  all 
heights,  from  100  to  500  feet,  and*  sometimes  they  are  more  or  less 
elongated,  forming  short  ridges  ;  and  in  some  regions  where  closely 
set,  they  make  a  wild  country  traversed  by  narrow  labyrinthine 
valleys.  The  formation  of  the  area  is  a  heavy  body  of  sky  blue, 
calcareous,  and  often  sandy  shales,  weatheriug  to  yellowish  gray,  or 
buff,  and  containing  occasionally  thin  flaggy  limestones,  and  at 
some  points  thin  sandstones.  The  belt  often  possesses  a  dark  rich 
soil,  supporting  a  growth  of  white  oak,  poplar  and  hickory,  and 
some  portions  abound  in  small  farms  between  the  knobs  and  on 
their  slopes.  In  such  regions  we  have  what  has  been  called  "  the 
poor  man's  rich  land." 

•  If  we  draw  a  line  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  lengthwise  through 
the  middle  of  the  great  valley,  splitting  it  into  halves,  the  knobby 
belts  we  ha^e  just  described  will  lie  in  the  eastern  or  southeastern 
half.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  this  part  many  ridges  and  valleys 
based  on  other  rocks.     It  is,  however,  in  the  other  half  of  the  valley. 
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on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  median  line^  that- we  have  the  most 
characteristic  display  of  the  wonderfully  long^  yet  narrow^  parallel^ 
and  alternating  valleys  and  ridges.  The  length  of  these  has  already 
been  referred  to.  I  add  a  word  more  as  to  the  valleys.  These  are 
troughs  between  the  ridges^  and  are  wide  or  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  separation  df  the  latter.  They  vary  in  width  from  the  fraction  of 
a  mile  to  1  mile  or^  miles^  not  often  more  than  this^  and  most  of 
them  are  attractive  and  fertile.  Some  of  the  narrow  ones  are  cold 
and  unproductive.  There  are  two  principal  classes^  as  will  be  here- 
after noticed,  the  limestone  valleys  and  the  shale  valleys,  and  both 
kinds  in  general  are  amply  watered  by  streams  abundantly  supplied 
with  free-flowing  springs,  well  populated,  abounding  in  arable  fields. 
Each  valley  is  a  kingdom  iti  itself,  communities  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  intervening  ridges.  Most  of  the  population 
live  in  the  valleys,  though  houses  and  farms  are  occasionally  seen 
upon  some  of  the  ridges  of  the  Copper  Kidge  type.  For  the  most 
part,  the  ridges  are  the  wooded  portions  of  the  country.  Seen  from 
a  distance,  they  are  marked  out  by  lines  of  forests  crowning  the 
summits,  which  heighten  the  contrast  between  ridge  and  valley. 
The  fields  of  the  valleys  often  creep  a  long  way  up  the  slopes  to 
the  line  of  the  trees. 

For  present  purposes  enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  To  go  into  detail,  enumer- 
ating and  describing  all  its  numerous  and  varied  features  of  struc- 
ture and  surface,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  reasonable  limits,  {ay 
Such  detail  can  be  dispensed  with  the  better  since  the  valley  is  not 
a  cotton  region  proper.  It  belongs  at  most  to  the  penumbral  region 
of  cotton  culture.  The  whole  yield  reported  for  the  census  year,, 
including  also  the  little  cotton  raised  in  the  mountain  parts  of  such 
of  its  counties  as  reach  out,  respectively,  upon  the  table-land  and 
the  Unakas,  is  only  537  bales,  and  of  this  more  than  400  bales  were 
raised  in  the  valley  portions  of  counties  south  of  the  latitude  of 
Xnoxville.  In  nearly  all  the  counties  quarter-acre  or  half-acre 
patches  are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  a  little  cotton  is  culti- 
vated for  home  use. 

The  "  limestone  lands  of  certain  valleys  in  EaM  Tenrrcsse^^  make 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  belts  of   the  division.     They  have 

(a)  For  farther  information  as  to  the  physical  and  agricultural  features  of  this- 
division,  see  the  writer's  Geology  of  Tennessee. 
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blue  limeetone  soils^  the  equivalents  of  the  soils  in  the  Central  Ba- 
sin, and  nearly  all  the  important  valley  ranges  on  Ae  western  or 
north-western  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  division  have  these 
soils.  Such  are  the  valleys  known  as  PowelPs,  Beaver  creek,  Bao- 
KK>on,  Hickory,  Savannah,  and  others.  They  make  the  long  valley 
ranges  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  and  are  everywhere  in 
cultivation  and  dotted  with  farm  houses.  Toward  the  south,  and 
before  reaching  the  Georgia  line,  most  of  these  valleys  are  pinched 
out,  giving  ^ay  to  shale  valley  ranges  or  to  ridges.  On  the  east 
or  southeast  side  of  the  median  line  there  are  very  few  of  these, 
and  they  are  unimportant.  The  ^^  calcareous  shale  and  valley  lands/^ 
belong  to  a  group  of  valleys  equal  in  importance  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. The  rocks  which  supply  the  soils  are  variegated,  chestnut- 
colored,  greenish  and  buff  shales,  generally  calcareous,  and  show 
now  and  then  an  interstratified  layer  of  dolomite  or  limestone.  This 
series  is  called  Knox  shale.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  very  desir- 
able agricultural  belts.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  division  es- 
pecially a  number  of  them  are  wide,  gently  rolling  or  level,  and 
afford  tracts  of  highly  fertile  land,  often  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  important  soils  upon  which  cotton  is  culti- 
vated. The  soils  are  clayey,  but  are  mellowed  by  the  debris  of  thin 
sandy  layers  and  by  calcareous  matter.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
median  line  the  shale  valleys,  or  valley  ranges,  when  followed 
northeastward  up  the  country,  become  very  much  narrowed,  losing 
their  importance.  This  is  also  the  case  to  some  extent  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley.  The  "  magnesian  limestone  lands^'  are 
those  of  level  or  rolling  plateau  belts,  or  of  moderate  slopes  based 
on  dolomites,  and  such  as  that  above-mentioned  traversed  by  the 
railroad  in  Jefferson  and  Hamblen  counties.  There  are  but  few  of 
these  areas,  and  these  are  chiefly  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 
These  soils  are  strong  and  fertile,  and  under  cultivation.  The  sub- 
soils are  deep  yellowish  or  reddish,  and  contain  cherty  gravel  and 
masses  of  chert.  These  areas  I  have  spoken  of  as  dolomite  ridges 
flattened  out  into  plateau  land.  The  "  ridge  and  cherty  lands ''  are 
those  of  many  wide  and  rounded  dolomite  ridges  in  the  valley,  of 
which  Copper,  Chestnut,  and  Missionary  ridges,  before  mentioned^ 
are  good  examples.  In  these  the  rocky  strata  are  usually  concealed 
by  a  great  depth  of  clayey,  reddish  subsoil,  in  which  there  is  much 
•chert  and  cherty  gravel  intermixed.    The  surface  of  the  ridges  is 
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often  80  covered  with  flinty  giravel  as  to  supply  natural  macaclazi> 
road-beds^  over  which  it  is  pleasant  to  drive.  The  wooded  sum- 
mits^ the  encroachments  of  the  cultivated  fields  upou  the  slopes, 
and  the  presence  oocasionally  of  houses  and  farms  upon  the  ridges, 
have  been  referred  to.  In  regard  to  alluvial  lands,  bottoms  occur 
at  intervals  along  the  streams,  there  being  noted  ones  on  the 
French  Broad,  the  Holston,  Tennessee,  and  other  rivers.  The 
aggregate  of  such  land,  however,  though  very  considerable,  is 
limited  in  this  division  as  compared  with  what  we  have  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

Sequatchie  valley  is  the  most  important  outlier  of  the  valley  of 
East  Tennessee.  Its  relation  to  the  Cumberland  table-land  or 
mountain  has  been  given.  As  stated,  it  is  a  narrow,  straight 
trough,  60  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  not  more  than  4 
miles,  and  lies  compressed  between  the  steep  and  parallel  walls  or 
edges  of  the  table-land,  which  rise  on  both  sides. to  an  elevation  of 
1,000  feet  and  overshadow  its  area.  Looking  from  these  heights 
down  upon  the  valley  below,  we  see  first  a  central,  depressed,  wide, 
and  wooded  ridge,  running  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  length wiso 
through  the  valley,  and  constituting  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
and  then  two  cultivated  valleys,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  be- 
tween it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  slopes..  The  rocks  of  the 
central  ridge  are  dolomites,  like  those  of  Copper  and  Chestnut 
ridges  in  the  main  valley  to  the  east,  to  which  class  of  ridges  it  be- 
longs, the  cherty  lands,  native  growth,  etc.,  being  similar.  The 
valleys  have  strong  soils  based  on  blue  limestones,  and  give  a  large 
aggregate  of  good  farming  lands.  That  on  the  eastern  side,  in  its 
rocks  and  soils,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  valleys,  including 
Poweirs,  Beaver  creek,  Baccoon,  and  others,  before  mentioned. 
That  on  the  west  side  has  frequently  more  cherty  limestones  (moun- 
tain or  St.  Louis)  for  its  underlying  rocks.  The  Tennessee  river, 
breaking  through  the  eastern  arm  of  the  mountain,  enters  the 
flonthern  end  of  the  valley,  and  then  flows  in  the  extended  course 
of  the  latter  far  into  Alabama.  Sequatchie  river  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley,  winding  along  for  the  most  part,  very 
cariously,  in  the  ridge  area,  breaking  up  the  latter  here  and  there 
into  hills  and  knobs. 

But  three  reports  have  been  received  from  counties  in  the  valley 
of  East  Tennessee,  abstracts  of  which  have  heretofore  been  given. 
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As  to  the  first  it  may  be  noted  that  Chickamauga  is  near  theGreorgia 
line.  Dolomite  cherty  ranges^  as  well  as  a  valley  of  the  Knox 
«hales,  pass  through  this  region. 

THE  UNAKA  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

We  hav^  now  reached  the  last  of  the  eight  natural  divisions  of 
Tennessee,  the  Unaka  mountain  region.  The  general  character  of 
the  division,  its  position,  elevation  and  area,  have  been  briefly 
given.  It  embraces  the  mountainous  parts  of  Polk,  Monroe, 
JBlount,  Sevier,  Cocke,  Greene,  Unicoi,  Carter  and  Johnson  coun- 
ties. Including  interlocked  valleys  and  coves,  the  region  is  a  long 
belt,  with  a  width  of  about  13  miles,  lying  contiguous  to  the  State 
•of  North  Carolina,  and  reaching  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.  It 
gives  to  the  eastern  end  of  Tennessee  a  greatly  raised,  cloud-capped 
border,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  low  and  often  flooded  plains 
of  the  western  end.  The  included  valleys  and  coves  having  been 
referred  to  and  treated  as  outliers  of  the  division  last  described,  we 
are  concerned  here  mainly  with  the  mountains  proper.  The  great 
jidges  embraced  in  the  division,  and  often  named  the  Unakas,  are 
arranged  approximately  in  two  principal  chains,  which  are  more  or  . 
less  crowded  together  in  parallel  lines.  The  chains  are  not  contin- 
uous. The  main  one,  the  axis  of  the  group  (of  which  Catface 
mountain,  the  Yellow,  the  Roan,  the  various  "  Balds,**  the  Great 
Smoky  and  the  Frog  are  some  of  the  prominent  points),  is  cut  di- 
rectly across  by  rivers,  seven  in  number,  which  flow  from  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina  northwestward  into 
Tennessee,  passing  the  great  axis  in  deep  and  magnificent  water- 
gaps.  The  most  westerly  chain,  of  less  average  height  (to  which 
belong  Star's^  Chilhowee,  English's,  Meadow  Creek,  Holston,  and 
other  mountains),  was  elevated  by  the  original  geological  forces  in 
detached  ridges,  often  many  miles  apart,  but  arranged  lengthwise, 
and  facing  end.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  ^isolated  mountains — 
•Star's  and  Chilhowee,  for  example — are  cut  in  two  by  water-gaps* 
The  portion  of  the  main  axis  between  the  French  Broad  and  Little 
Tennessee  presents  in  its  length  of  65  miles  a  series  of  peaks  but  a 
few  feet  lower  than  the  highest  of  the  Black  mountains  in  North 
-Carolina.  Many  of  these  exceed  6,000  feet.  Altogether,  we  have 
here  without  exception  the  boldest  and  greatest  mountain  mass  to 
be  found  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  known  as  the 
Oreat  Smoky.    Farther  to  the  northeast,  in  the  section  between 
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the  Watauga  and  Nolichuoky^  are  several  great  ridges^  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  Roan.  This,  though  not  having  the 
highest  peaks,  is  in  some  respects  the  grandest  mountain  of  the 
Unakas.  Its  summit,  presenting  a  number  of  peaks  more  than 
6,000  feet  high,  is  in  many  places  destitute  of  trees,  owing  to  the 
low  temperature  of  the  heights.  These  are  called  ^^  balds.''  On 
the  Koan  there  is  a  succession  of  them,  giving  the  broad  summit  at 
intervals  a  meadow-like  aspect.  Such  places  we  have  seen  in  the 
summer  time  alive  with  stock  of  all  kinds,  feeding  and  fattening 
upon  the  rich  herbage.  The  *^  balds''  are  not  confined  to  the  Roan^ 
but  occur  at  many  points  along  the  summits  of  the  main  Unakas. 
As  a  rule,  the  ridges  are  clothed  with  forests.  When,  however,  a 
height  of  about  5,000  feet  above  tide  is  reached,  the  deciduous 
trees — beeches,  oaks  and  maples — ^become  more  or  less  dwarfed 
and  often  in  ascending  farther  entirely  disappear,  the  summit  then 
becoming  a  ''  bald."  Some  of  the  highest  points,  instead  of  being 
bald,  are  dark  with  a  heavy  balsam  and  evergreen  growth. 

The  rocks  of  the  Unakas  are  micaceous  and  hornblendic  gneisses, 
granites,  slates,  semi-metamorphio  conglomerates,  and  sandstones, 
the  strata  of  which  are  upturned  and  dip  at  high  angles.  The 
ridges  are  cold,  steep  and  rocky,  and,  in  the  main,  have  thin,  sandy 
soils.  Nevertheless,  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  ridges  are  tracts, 
like  those  of  the  '^  balds,"  prairie- like,  black.and  rich.  Places  of 
considerable  fertility  are  rarely  met  with  on  wooded  slopes  support- 
ing a  growth  of  walnut,  beech,  poplar,  wild  cherry,  and  the  like, 
but  at  long  intervals  a  cleared  spot  may  be  discerned.  The  moun- 
tains proper  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  inhabited,  and  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  true  mountaineer.  The  chief  settlements  are  below  in 
the  valleys  and  coves.  Occasionally,  cabins  and  small  cultivated 
fields  may  be  found  along  a  stream  in  a  depression  of  the  high 
.  mountains.  But  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  than  necessary  upon 
the  characteristics  of  this  division.  As  a  section  for  the  growing 
*  of  cotton  it  has  no  interest.  Of  that  reported  as  the  product  of 
certain  counties  partly  pertaining  to  the  division,  perhaps  not  as 
much  as  a  bale  was  raised  upon  the  Unaka  ridges  proper.  The 
mountaiaB,  so  far  as  utilized,  have  been  in  the  main  grazing  grounds 
for  cattle. 
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REMARKS  ON  COTTON  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION 

IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  cotton- producing  areas  of  Tennessee  lie  substantially  in  the 
western  half  of  the  State.  There  are  two  chief  regions  of  produc- 
tion, the  one  mostly  within  the  great  plateau  slope  of  West  Ten- 
nessee,  and  the  other  in  the  Central  Basin.  These  regions  are 
united  by  an  area  of  low  production  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
highlands,  in  the  western  part  of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  western 
chief  region  is  the  much  more  important  of  the  two.  Its  area  of 
greatest  acreage  in  cotton,  and  the  greatest  occurring  in  Tennessee 
(15  per  cent,  and  above),  lies  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the. 
State.  Passing  from  this  outward,  northerly  to  Kentucky,  or  east- 
erly toward  the  highlands  before  referred  to,  areas  of  less  and  lesa 
acreage  are  successively  crossed.  The  eastern  chief  region,  that  in 
the  basin,  has  no  one  center  of  greatest  acreage.  The  highest  reached 
is  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  this  is  fouud  in  detached  belts  or  sections 
in  different  parts  of  the  basin  inclosed  by  areas  of  lower  acreage. 
We  add  that  as  in  going  northward  the  cotton  product  diminishes 
the  tobacco  product,  in  general,  takes  its  place  and  increases. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  northern  edge  of  the  cotton- producing 
portion  of  Tennessee  and  of  a  small  strip  of  western  Kentucky  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers,  is,  for  the  inland  section 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
cotton  region  of  the  South,  (a) 

The  chief  circumstance  which  determines  this  limit  is  the  low 
temperature  of  the  climate,  or,  as  we  may  put  it,  the  shortness  of 
the  growing  season ;  that  is  to  say,  the  season  between  frosts.  This 
matter  has  already  been  discussed  in  this  report.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  isotherms,  or  lines  of  equal  heat,  of  spring  and  fall  for  the 
non-mountainous  parts  extend  diagonally  through  the  State,  or  say, 
parallel  to  a  line  running  from  its  southeastern  to  its  northwestern 
corner.  In  accordance  therewith,  the  limit  of  the  cotton  region, 
as  seen  in  Tennessee  ^and  Kentucky,  is  approximately  parallel  to 
such  a  line,  or  would  be,  excepting  that  at  one  point  the  exception- 


(a)  We  do  not  regard  the  penumbral  regions  of  cotton  culture  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  What  we  find  there  only  proves  that  under  unusually  favorable  cir-* 
cumstances,  or  in  special  cases,  cotton  may  be  cultivated  out  of  its  proper  domain,, 
within  which  only^f  air  and  constant  mean  results  are  attainable. 
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ally  warm  and  mellow  lands  of  the  Central  Basin  prevail  and  carry 
the  limit  beyond  the  normal  line.  And  further,  in  harmony  with 
the  direction  of  the  isotherms,  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of 
the  St^  is  the  warmest  and  has  the  longest  growing  season,  and 
here  we  have  the  area  of  greatest  production.  Cultivators  of  cot- 
ton in  all  parts  of  the  State,  even  in  the  warmest  portion  just  re- 
ferred to,  fear  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  first  killing  frosts  of 
autumn,  and  are  often  driven  from  the  rich  but  colder  alluvial  bot- 
toms to  the  warmer,  early- maturing  uplands. 

7— Ag. 
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County  in  the  State  having  highestl^^totalf^prcduction,  Shelby, 
46,388  bales.  County  in  the  State  having  highest  product  per  acre, 
Lake,  1,059  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  County  in  the  State  having 
highest  cotton  acreage  per  square  mile,  Fayette,  144  acres.  County 
in  the  State  having  highest  percentage  of  tilled  land  in  cotton, 
Shelby,  47.3  per  cent 

In  the  tables  the  aggregate  number  of  bales  produced  in  each 
natural  division  is  approximately  given.  Many  counties  have  por- 
tions in  two  contiguous  divisions,  which  circumstance  has  caused 
more  or  less  embarrassment  in  the  attempt  to  classify  the  counties 
with  reference  to  the  divisions.  For  this  reason  the  aggregates  are 
approximations  only.  The  defect,  however,  has  been  rectified  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  descriptions  of  the  divisions  given  in  the 
report.  The  map  of  relative  acreage  also  will  serve  as  a  check  in 
this  direction. 

The  Mimmppi  bottom  regiotty  the  smallest  of  our  natural  divis- 
ions, has  the  distinction  of  containing  lands  which  produce  the  most 
cotton  to  the  acre.  This,  however,  is  only  an  inference  based  on 
general  information,  as,  throwing  out  Lake  county,  which  is  wholly 
within  the  bottom,  the  data,  were  not  at  hand  necessary  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  products  of  the  bottoms  from  those  of  the  uplands. 
Lake  county  reports  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  tilled  land  in  cot- 
ton, which  is  much  below  the  average  of  the  river  lands  south  of 
this  county.  The  yield  per  acre  in  Lake  was  0.74  of  a  bale  of  476 
pounds,  the  greatest  yield  recorded  for  any  county. 

The  great  pUUeau-slope  region  of  West  Tennessee  stands  pre-emi- 
nent within  the  State  in  cotton  culture,  its  great  expanse  of  level  or 
gently  undulating  brown  loams,  together  with  the  warmer  climate, 
giving  it  this  position.  Its  first  subdivision  on  the  west,  the 
bluff  region,  had  in  1879  a  fraction  less  than  thirty- three  per  cent, 
of  its  tilled  lands  in  cotton.  The  yield  per  acre  was  0.53  of  a  475- 
pound  bale,  the  highest  rate  attained,  excepting  that  for  the  single 
county  of  Lake.  The  latter  result  is  doubtless  attributable  in  part 
to  the  character  of  the  plateau  areas  of  fine  siliceous  and  limy  loess 
soils  of  the  subdivision.  The  Mississippi  lands  within  these  oounties 
may  help  to  exalt  the  rate,  but  they  are  too  limited,  comparatively, 
to  affect  it  materially.  The  second  subdivision,  the  brown-loam 
table-lands,  the  largest  subdivision  of  the  plateau  slope,  had  also  a 
fraction  less  than  thirty- three  per  cent,  of  its  tilled  lands  in  cotton, 
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bat  its  rate  of  yield  per  aore  was  less^  being  0.46  of  a  475-poand 
bale.  In  the  third  subdivision,  the  summit  region  of  the  water- 
shed, there  is  a  material  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  tilled  land 
in  cotton,  it  being  19.4  per  cent.  The  yield  per  acre  was  0.42  of 
the  standard  bale. 

In  the  iDestem  vaJUn  of  the  lennesaee  river  the  percentage  of  cotton 
production,  as  seen  on  the  acreage  map,  is  much  reduced,  especially 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, north  of  Duck  river,  it  is,  excepting  a  spot  in  Stewart 
county,  practically  nothing.  Within  the  cotton-producing  portion 
of  this  valley  the  percentage  of  tilled  land  in  cotton  was  not  quite 
seven  per  cent.    The  yield  per  aore  was  0.40  of  a  bale. 

Next  follows  the  western  widivision  of  the  greai  Highland  Bim. 
This  high  '^barreny'^  belt  of  country,  with  areas  of  lowest 
production  alternating  with  areas  of  non-production,  lies  between 
the  two  chief  regions  of  cotton  culture,  and  almost  makes  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cotton-belt  as  a  whole.  What 
<K>tton  is  put  to  its  credit  was  mostly .  raised  in  the  deep  valleys 
intersecting  the  belt. 

The  OefUrcU  Basin  as  a  cotton- producing  area  rates  pretty  well  in' 
the  number  of  bales  and  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  acreage  with 
that  part  of  West  Tennessee,  nearly  half,  which  embraces,  with 
Benton,  the  two  northern  tiers  of  counties.  Including  as  a  part  of 
the  basin  area  the  valley  of  '(>uck  river,  in  Hickman,  the  West 
Tennessee  fraction  had  the  better  of  it  by  about  1,000  bales.  In 
the  basin,  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  tilled  lands  in  cotton  was  6.4 
per  cent. ;  in  a  number  of  the  northern  counties,  however,  little  or 
no  cotton  was  planted,  tobacco  taking  its  place.  If  the  non-cotton 
counties  and  parts  of  counties  could  be  thrown  out  the  proportion 
^of  tilled  land  in  cotton  would  be  much  greater.  For  Giles  county, 
as  the  case  stands,  it  is  eighteen  per  cent. ;  for  Rutherford,  sixteen ; 
for  Maury,  ten ;  for  Williamson,  seven.  The  yield  per  acre  for  the 
cotton  area  proper  of  the  basin  is  0.40  of  a  475-pound  bale.  Giles 
goes  above  this,  the  yield  being  0.44  of  a  bale.  Rutherford  and 
Williamson  fall  to  0.38  of  a  bale.  It  is  not  clear,  from  a  study  of 
the  column  of  ^'  bales  per  acre  '^  in  Table  I,  that  there  is  any  rela- 
tion between  the  figures  there  given  for  the  counties  of  the  basin 
and  the  capacities  of  the  soils  concerned,  though  in  the  case  of  Giles 
the  rate  would  appear  to  be  significant. 
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East  of  the  basin  the  two  mountainous  divisions^  tke  Owmberla/nd 
tabk'land  and  the  Unaka  Mountain  region^  are  non-producing  as  to 
cotton.  The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  State,  the  eastern  subdi- 
vision of  the  Higland  Rim  and  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  is  in  the* 
penumbral  region  of  cotton-growing.  It  would  appear  that  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee  had  been  advanc- 
ing to  some  extent  northward  for  a  few  years  previous  to  1880. 

RELATIONS  OF  COTTON  PRODUCTION  TO  THE  RACES. 

As  to  the  relations  of  whites  and  negroes  to  cotton  culture  and 
production,  Table  I  authorizes  the  broad  statement  that  where  the 
greatest  aggregate  of  cotton  is  produced  there  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  greatest  negro  population ;  and,  further,  that  as  the  one 
decreases  in  the  several  belts  the  other  does  also,  though  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  same  rate.  Take,  for  example,  the  group  of  six 
counties  in  West  Tennessee  (Shelby,  Fayette,  Hardeman,  Tipton, 
Haywood  and  Madison),  producing  the  most  cotton  and  embracing 
the  greatest  acreage  in  cotton  (16  per  cent,  and  above),  and  we  find 
that  they  contain  nearly  one-third  (thirty  per  cent.)  of  the  entire 
negro  population  of  the  State,  although  their  aggregate  area  is  a 
little  less  than  one-twelfth  (about  eight  per  cent)  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  And  it  makes  little  difference  in  this  estimate  if  Shelby,  with 
Memphis,  be  thrown  out  of  the  calculation.  In  this  same  group  of 
counties  the  negro  population  is  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.. 
Similar  calculations  as  to  the  production  and  population,  especially 
in  West  Tennessee,  will  bear  out,  in  general,  both  statements  made. 
In  the  Central  Basin  the  relations  cannot  be  made  so  apparent, 
chiefly  because  the  data  are  not  at  hand  for  making  out  the  negro  pop- 
ulation of  each  separately.  A  real  aberration,  however,  in  the  force 
of  the  statement  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  very  ricl\ 
counties,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  especially  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  basin,  find  profitable  employment  for  negro  labor  other 
than  in  the  raising  of  cotton.  Another  circumstance  to  be  consid- 
ered, both  as  to  West  and  to  Middle  Tennessee,  is  the  presence  of 
large  and  prosperous  towns  or  cities  in  which  negroes  congregate, 
and  which  cannot  always  be  eliminated  in  the  calculations.  We 
add  that  the  negro  population  of  the  cotton  region  as  a  whole  is  ap- 
proximately 68  per  cent,  of  the  entire  negro  population  of  the  State, 
while  its  area  is  only  about  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  State. 
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It  mnst  als6  be  stated  that  while  the  greatest  number  of  negroes 
are  found  in  areas  of  greatest  aggregate  production^  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  such  areas  the  most  cotton  is  produced  per  acre.  In  the 
six  counties  referred  tO;  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State^  we 
have,  area  for  area^  the  most  cotton  produced  and  the  highest  per- 
centage of  negro  population^  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  0.46^ 
of  a  475- pound  bale^  while  in  another  group  of  counties  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State  (Ltfke^  Obion^  Dyer^  Lauderdale^ 
Oibson  and  Crockett)^  where  the  relative  production  and  percent- 
ages of  negro  population  are  much  lesS;  we  have  an  average  yield 
per  acre  of  0.58^  of  the  standard  bale — a  wide  difference.  This  is 
in  the  case  before  us  due  much,  but  not  altogether,  to  the  diffei^ 
ences  in  the  qualities  of  the  soils  concerned.  How  far  the  kind  of 
labor  as  to  race  enters  as  a  factor  in  such  results  is  a  question  for 
consideration. 


METHODS  OP  COTTON  CULTURE. 

A  few  general  notes  are  appended  as  to  the  agricultural  methods 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  within  the  State. 

Fallowing  is  practiced  in  all  the  divisions,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  rarely  in  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Mississippi.  Land 
lying  fiallow  within  the  area  of  the  plateau  slope  of  West  Tennes- 
see and  of  the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river  is  sometimes 
tilled,  sometimes  only  turned  out.  Weeds  are  oflen  turned  under 
and  the  land  sown  in  field-pease^  or  in  grain  in  place  of  pease,  or 
sometimes  in  clover  or  grass.  In  the  Central  Basin  the  land  is,  in 
a  majority  of  cases  only  turned  out ;  sometimes  sown  in  clover, 
grass,  or  wheat.  The  results  in  both  oases  are  generally  reported 
as  good. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  generally  practiced,  but  with  little  system. 
Cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  or  corn,  cotton^  and  wheat,  are  made  to 
follow  each  other  in  courses  of  three  to  four  and  five  years.  In  the 
place  of  wheat,  oats  or  clover,  or  sometimes  pease,  sweet  potatoes, 
or  even  in  certain  counties  peanuts  are  substituted.  On  strong  land 
the  courses  are  sometimes  reduced  to  two  years,  cotton  and  com 
alternating,  wheat  or  oats  occasionally  taking  the  place  of  the  lat- 
ter.. It  is  the  rule,  perhaps,  to  change  yearly,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this,  the  same  crop,  as  cotton  or  corn,  being  raised  on 
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the  same  land  for  a  series  of  years^  covering  sometimes  a  period  of 
^  five  or  even  ten  or  more  years.  The  general  testimony  is^  as  we 
might  have  anticipated^  that  rotation  relieves  the  land  and  is  of  ma^ 
terial  benefit. 

Fall  plowing  is  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  parts  of  the 
cotton  region^  more  generally  in  the  Mississippi  bottom  and  the 
bluff  region  and  in  the  Central  Basin,  and  less  so  within  the  limits 
of  the  brown  loam  table-lands  of  West  Tennessee.  It  is  often  done 
for  wheat  alone,  and  the  results  are  very  generally  reported  as  good. 
Subsoil  plowing  amounts  to  but  little  in  any  of  the  divisions. 
When  done,  a  bull-tongue  is  generally  run  in  the  furrow  after  a 
turning- plow. 

Outside  of  a  scanty  supply  of  stable  manure  the  fertilizers  used 
amount  to  but  little.  Land  plaster  to  a  small  extent  and  less  guano 
are  applied  in  the  midland  counties  of  West  Tennessee.  Some 
plaster  is  likewise  used  in  the  Central  Basin,  together  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  manufactured  fertilizers.  Cotton  seed,  especially 
away  from  cottonseed-oil  mills,  is  thus  in  part  disposed  of.  In  ad- 
dition, compost  material,  straw,  cornstalks,  ashes,  etc.,  are  utilized 
by  provident  cultivators.  The  lands  are  further  often  improved  by 
the  plowing  under  of  clover,  pease  and  weeds.  The  cotton  lands 
of  Tennessee  are  in  the  main  still  quite  productive  as  compared 
with  many  sections  in  other  States^  and  there  does  not  exist  the 
same  necessity  for  the  use  of  fertilizers ;  nevertheless  there  are  areas 
with  us  which  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  judicious  application 
of  artificial  or  other  fertilizers,  and  which,  in  truth,  need  them  if 
good  crops  are  to  be  expected. 

Cotton-seed,  in  addition  to  its  use  as  manure,  is  largely  employed 
as  a  food  for  cattle,  especially  in  regions  remote  from  cottonseed-oil 
mills.  When  transportation  to  the  mills  is  easy,  much  of  it  goes 
in  that  direction. 

The  must  troublesome  weed  in  all  the  cotton  region  is  crab-grass. 
This  is  characterized  as  "most  fatal,''  "great  trouble,''  "pest," 
"  worst  enemy,"  etc.  Cocklebur  ranks  second  and  careless- weed  or 
smart- weed  third  as  "  pests  "  in  all  parts  except  the  Central  Basin, 
where  careless- weed  is  second  and  cocklebur  third.  Other  more 
prominent  weeds  are  foxtail  grass,  rag-weed,  purslane  and  hog- 
weed. 
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The  farms  or  plantations  in  the  ootton  region,  as  a  whole,  vary 
from  five  to  2,000  acres,  rarely  3,000.  The  largest  are  in  the  allu- 
vial region  of  the  Mississippi,  the  midland  counties  of  West  Tennes- 
see, and  the  Central  Basin. .  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  aver- 
age size  of  farms  from  the  answers  in  the  schedules  with  even  an 
approximation  to  correctness,  either  for  the  whole  area  or  any  of  its 
leading  subdivisions. 

Mixed  farming  is  general  throughout  the  entire  region. 

Supplies  are  everywhere  chiefly  raised  at  home.  In  West  Ten- 
nessee some  are  imported  from  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  Nashvil]e,'the  point  from  which  they  are  imported 
depending  upon  the  facility  of  transportation.  The  tendency  of 
raising  supplies  at  home  is  evidently  increasing. 

Taking  the  whole  cotton  region  into  consideration,  the  chief 
laborers  are  negroes,  and  landlords  often  express  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  them.  There  are  no  Chinese,  and  but  few  foreigners  of 
any  kind.  In  some  parts  of  the  region  the  proportion  of  white  as 
compared  with  negro  laborers  is  considerable.  In  the  extreme 
northwestern  counties  the  proportion  is  large,  more  than  half,  and 
in  the  summit  region  of  the  water-shed  it  is  about  half;  but  in  the 
western  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river  and  in  the  western  subdivis- 
ion of  the  highlands  the  whites  predominate. 

The  wages  paid  will  average  throughout  the  area  about  |10  per 
month,  including  board.  In  the  extreme  western  part  the  rates 
appear  to  be  higher,  averaging  |12.  In  most  cases  the  wages  are 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year,  though  money  and  provisions  may  be 
advanced  at  any  time.  Many  are  hired  by  the  month,  and  even  by 
the  day.  Farms  are  often  worked  on  shares.  In  such  cases  the 
landlords  furnish  for  the  most  part  all  implements  and  the  means 
necessary  for  the  support  of  hands  and  for  carrying  on  the  farm 
work. .  In  general,  the  system  gives  satisfaction,  though  occasion- 
ally objections  are  recorded  against  it. 

The  proportion  of  negroes  owning  houses  or  land  is  small,  approx- 
imately five  per  cent,  for  the  whole  region.  In  the  blufiPand  mid- 
land counties  of  West  Tennessee  and  in  the  Central  Basin  the  pro- 
portion is,  according  tb  reports,  from  four  to  five  per  cent.  In  the 
section  lying  between  these,  where  the  negro  population  is  compara- 
tively small  (the  Tennessee  Ridge  region,  the  western  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  the  highlands),  the  proportion  is  greater,  ranging 
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from  eight  to  thirteen  per  cent.  The  reports  vary  maoh  as  t«  the 
condition  of  the  negroes^  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  being 
that  the  frugal  and  industrious — and  there  are  not  a  few  of  this 
class — are  prosperous^  improving^  and  in  general^  doing  well^  but 
that  the  improvident  and  indolent,  of  whom  there  are  too  many,  are 
poor  and  uncomfortable,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  treat  them  fairly  and  kindly,  though  in  rare  cases 
doubtless  they  are  imposed  upon  by  selfish  and  designing  men. 

A  remark  frirther  is  added  as  to  the  increase  in  the  total  cotton 
product  of  1879  over  that  of  1869,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports* 
Taking  the  whole  State,  and  allowing  for'  manifest  errors  in  the  re- 
port of  1870,  and  making  the  proper  reductions,  th^  total  product 
of  1869  becomes  147,824  bales  of  475  pounds  each,  and  the  total  for 
1879  is  330,621  bales,  an  increase  of  124  per  cent,  over  the^product 
of  1869.  The  main  increase  was  in  West  Tennessee.  In  the  Cen- 
tral Basin  it  amounted  to  forty-seven  per  cent.  In  East  Tennessee 
it  was  greater  than  elsewhere,  though  here  but  comparatively  little 
cotton  is  raised. 
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TABULATED  RESULTS  OF  THE  ENUMERATION. 


Tabm;  I.-~AREA,  POPULATION,  TILLED  LAND,  AND   COTTON  PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Tabub  n.— ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  LEADING  CROPS. 


[From  the  Reports  of  the  Ceneus  of  1880.    Originally  compiled  bj  James  M. 
Saffordy  from  data  supplied  by  the  Census  Office.] 
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—OP— 

C.  L.  JTJN  aEHM^N^, 

AfisisTAurr  Geologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Aoeicultube^  Statib- 

TiGB  AND  Mines, 

— AND — 

ACTING  INSPECTOR  OF  MINES 


A.  J.  McWHIRTER,  Commissioner, 


ON  THE 


Condition  of  Mines  in  Tennessee. 

— ■  =  I  ■ 
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Nashville,  Nov.  29,  1884. 

To  Hon.  A.  J.  McWhibter,  Oommimoner  of  Agrioutture,  Statis' 
ties,  iEneSy  and  Immigration : 

Parsuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  passed  April 
7,  1881,  entitled, ''  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  coal 
mines  and  collieries,  and  the  protection  of  human  life  therein,  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,^'  section  1,  which  authorizes  the  Assistant 
Geologist  of  Tennessee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Inspector  of  Mines  when  no  such  person  is  otherwise  provided  for, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report.  The  absence  of  any 
instruments  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  air,  pressure,  etc., 
and  the  manifest  inadaptability  of  the  present  law  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  systems  of  mining  in  vogue  in  this  State,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mine  owners  and  operators  here 
never  saw  or  heard  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  render  it  a  difficult 
one  to  properly  present  in  full. 

For  convenience,  the  mines  on  the  different  railroads  were  visited 
in  succession,  without  any  regard  to  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
of  the  coal  fields  worked. 

STANDARD  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY, 

Newcomb,  Campbell  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Georgia  Railroad  (K.  and  O.  Division),  about  two  miles 
from  the  main  line  of  railroad,  on  a  branch  road  of  their  own. 
The  officers  are :  E.  E.  McCroskey,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Knoxville,  Teon.;  J.  F.  McClure,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Newcomb,  Tenn.;  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Secretary,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

This  mine  only  commenced  the  shipment  of  coal  Jan.  17,  1884, 
and  had  made  but  little  headway  until  October  last,  owing  to  poor 
railroad  facilities  on  a  new  road. 
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The  following  is  a  tabalated  statement  showing  the  output : 

January 951  tons. 

February ii,896  tons. 

March 2,882  tons. 

April 4,306  tons. 

May,..., 4,704  tons. 

June 4,710  tons. 

July 3,599  tons. 

August 3,362  tons. 

September 5,327  tons. 

October 6,502  tons. 

Total 39,239  tons. 

This  coal  is  shipped  to  Middle  and  East  Tennessee,  Western  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  North  Alabama,  and  Virginia.  They  employ 
about  150  hands  and  pay  75c.  per  ton  for  mining  all  over  1}  inch 
screen. 

These  mines  are  drifted  into  the  mountain  on  a  horizontal  or 
gently  rising  surface.  The  seam  is  four  feet,  block  coal — one  of 
the  best  domestic  coals  in  the  East  Tennessee  markets.  There  are 
several  outlets  and  an  air  shaft  72  feet  high. 

Both  ventilation  and  drainage  are  good. 

JBLLICO  MOUNTAIN  COAL,  C50KB  AND  TEANSPORTATION  COMPANY, 

Newcomb,  Campbell  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Gorgia  Railroad  (£•  and  O.  Division). 

Colonel  Samuel  L.  Wooldridge,  Lexington,  Ky.,  President; 
Charles  F.  Johnson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Vice-President;  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Treasurer ;  Edgar  C.  Maxham,  Superin- 
intendent  and  General  Manager,  Newcomb,  Tenn. 

The  output  of  coal  from  August,  1884,  to  November  1,  1884,  is 
74,794  tons. 

They  supply  the  markets  of  East  Tennessee,  North  Carolina^ 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

The  miners  are  paid  60  cents  per  ton  for  run  of  mines,  and  aver- 
age 175  men. 

This  coal  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  coal  of  the 
Standard  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  An  air  shaft  95  feet  high  and 
a  proper  system  of  air  doors  ensures  good  ventilation.  The  mines 
are  dry  and  self-draining,  and  under  intelligent  supervision. 
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KNOXVILIiE  lEON  COMPANY, 

Xiessees  of  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manufacturing  CompanyV 
mines,  Coal  Creek,  Anderson  county,  Tennessee,  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  main  track  of  the  £.  and  O.  Division  of  the ' 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Eailroad. 

This  mine  has  but  one  outlet,  and  an  air-shaft  about  50  feet  high,, 
is  not  very  well  drained,  and  the  ventilation  is  but  fair;  are  now 
driving  another  entry  for  drainage  and  ventilation.  Work  about 
160  convicts  and  30  free  laborers  in  the  mines.  Have  their  maga- 
zine within  the  mine,  between  the  main  entry  and  the  return  air 
course,  and  also  store  their  oils  here.  Have  been  requested  to 
remove  the  magazine  to  the  outside,  and  have  promised  to  do  so» 
The  free  laborers  are  paid  67^  cents  per  ton  for  coal,  run  of  mines. 
Output  from  January  1, 1883  to  November  1,  1884,  204,978  tons. 
Sell  their  product  to  East  and  Middle  Tennessee,  North  Alabama^ 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  W.  R.  Tuttle,  President, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  W.  S.  Mead,  Secretary,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  coal  is  a  good  gas  and  steam  coal,  the  strata  being  about  4 
feet  thick :  is  softer  than  the  coals  found  at  Newcomb. 

COAL  CREEK   MINING  COMPANY, 

Coal  Creek,  Anderson  county,  Tennessee,  owners  of  the  Black 
Diamond,  Central,  Empire,  Black  Eagle  and  Franklin  Mines* 
The  property  is  leased  from  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  they  pay  Ic  per  bushel  royalty.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  coal  shipped  from  their  different  mines  from 
January  1,  1883,  to  November  1,  1884,  was  150,000  tons.  On  an 
average,  they  pay  their  miners  62^c  per  ton  for  mining.  The  Com- 
pany owns  some  coke  ovens,  which  are  not  in  operation.  They 
sell  their  Black  Distmond  coal  as  far  west  as  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
as  &r  south  as  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  supply  the  following 
markets :  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The  officers  of  this  company  are—* 
T.  H.  Heald,  President,  Enoxville,  Tenn.;  E.  C.  Locke,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Black  DiavMmd  Mine. — ^Natural  ventilation  good.  This  mine 
being  in  a  spur  of  the  mountain  is  opened  on  several  sides,  having 
five  different  outlets. 

Black  Eagle  Mine. — ^This  is  a  comparatively  new  mine ;  has  an 
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air  shaft  60  feet  high^  furnace,  and  a  4x4  ap-cast  stack^  4  outlets, 
and  are  driving  an  entry,  which  will  soon  connect  with  the  Empire 
mines ;  ventilation  good. 

The  other  mines,  viz.:  Central,  Empire  and  Franklin  are  not 
being  worked  at  present.     (Drift.) 

ANDERSON   COUNTY  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  mine  is  about  2  miles  from  the  Enoxville  &  Ohio  Division 
of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad,  on  a  branch 
railroad ;  has  three  different  outlets  or  means  of  egress  from  the 
mine;  an  air  shaft  44  feet  high;  ventilation  good.     (Drift.) 

Output  from  January  1,  1883,  to  November  1,  1884,  was  28,780 
tons  of  coal. 

H.  B.  <&  JOEL  BOWLING  MINE, 

Coal  Creek,  Anderson  county,  Tennessee,  3  miles  from  the  Knox- 
ville  &  Ohio  Division  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia 
Railroad.  H.  B.  &  Joel  Bowling  are  managers  and  lessees  of  the 
mine.  They  supply  East  Tennessee  only,  and  employ  about  20 
men,  whom  they  pay  75c  per  ton  for  mining  clean  coal,  and  62Jo 
for  r\^n  of  the  mines;  has  2  outlets;  natural  ventilation  good. 

COAL  CBEEK  AND  NEW  RIVER  COAL  COMPANY, 

Three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Knoxville  &  Ohio  Division  of 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Eailroad,  Coal  Creek, 
Tennessee.  This  company  is  putting  up  machinery  to  operate  five 
compressed-air  drills.  The  mine  is  generally  well  drained.  The 
return  air  is  through  an  old  entry,  disused,  and  much  fallen  in. 
Have  requested  them  to  have  this  improved.  The  air  shaft  is  30 
feet  high  and  10  square  feet  surface ;  ventilation  fair. 

DAISY  COAL  MINING   COMPANY, 

Daisy,  Hamilton  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Eail- 
road, 18  miles  north  of  Chattanooga.  The  officers  are :  James  G. 
Aydelott,  President,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  C.  W.  Davidson,  Secre- 
tary, TuUahoma,  Tenn.;  Thos.  Parks,  Vice-President,  Daisy,  Tenn.; 
"W.  H.  McLemore,  Treasurer,  Daisy,  Tenn.  This  mine,  although 
in  the  Walden^s  Ridge  formation,  still  has  very  little  dip,  and  has 
about  3J  feet  average  coal.    There  are  two  outlets,  and  an  air  shaft 
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40  feet  high.  The  farnace  is  in  bad  condition^  and  the  return  air 
oonrse  too  small.  These  are  both  being  remedied.  Air  good,  as 
they  are  working  bat  few  men  in  the  mines  now.  They  ship 
throngh  East  Tennessee  and  Greorgia^  and  have  an  output  of  30,000 
tons  per  year ;  work  from  60  to  100  hands  in  and  around  the 
mines,  and  pay  55c  to  65c  per  ton  for  mining. 

THE  SODDY  COAL  CJOMPANY. 

Postojice — Soddy,  Hamilton  eounty,  Tennessee. 

These  mines  are  located  about  one  mile  from  Bathbum  station, 
on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  twenty-one  miles  north  of 
Ohattanooga. 

This  seam  of  coal  is  in  Walden's  Ridge,  is  about  three  feet  thick, 
and  is  worked  so  that  the  natural  dip  of  the  coal  drains  and  venti- 
lates the  mines.  They  have  three  outlets  and  an  air  shaft  109 
feet  above  the  upper  intake  and  160  feet  above  the  lower  intake. 
The  ventilation  is  very  good.  The  slack  is  [used  for  coking  and 
the  lump  sold  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  A  narrow-gauge 
road  three  miles  in  length,  from  the  mines  to  the  Tennessee  river, 
furnishes  them  one  means  of  transportation,  while  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad  furnishes  another.     They  have  150  coke  ovens. 

Their  output  from  January  1,  1883,  to  November  1,  1884,  was 
96,000  tons,  or  2,400,000  bushels  of  coal,  of  which  32,000  tons 
were  converted  into  coke. 

The  officers  are :  M.  H.  Clift,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  presi- 
dent ;  J.  T.  Williams,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager ;  J.  W.  Clift,  Soddy,  Tennessee,  secretary ;  A.  Lloyd, 
Soddy,  Tennessee,  general  superintendent. 

They  employ  about  400  hands,  and  pay  sixty-eight  cents  per  ton 
for  run  of  mines.  They  ship  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas. 

WALDEN   BIDGK   COAL  COMPANY. 

PastOjffiee — Sale  Oreek,  Hamilton  Ooumty,  Tennessee. 

The  mines  of  this  company  are  about  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
£rom  Bock  Creek  Station,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  on 
A  broad  guage  spur  track,  and  twenty- eight  miles  north  of  Chatta* 
nooga.    They  work  two  seams  of  coal,  both  of  which  dip  with  a 
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slope  of  about  one  in  five  with  the  general  direction  of  the  moantain* 
Both  seams  are  worked  from  one  main  entry^  as  they  are  bat 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  lower  (a  three-foot  seam)  is  used  for 
coking  exclusively ;  the  upper^  a  thre^  to  four- foot  seam^  for  steam 
and  domestic  purposes.  Here  shots  are  fired  at  any  time,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  inspector  they  promised  to  fire  but  twice  per  day 
— at  dinner  and  quitting  time.  The  upcast  is  150  feet  above  the 
intake,  and  the  natural  ventilation  and  drainage  good.  There  are 
two  means  of  egress  for  the  miners — one  in  bad  shape ;  they  prom- 
ise to  remedy  this. 

The  officers  are  :  M.  H.  Clift,  president,  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see ;  J.  T.  Williams,  treasurer  and  agent,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  ; 
J.  W.  Clift,  secretary, Soddy, Tennessee;  A.Lloyd,  superintendent, 
Soddy,  Tennessee;  Wm.  Lloyd,  assistant  superintendent.  Sale 
Creek,  Tennessee. 

Thirty-five  coke  ovens  are  in  operation.      They  pay  sixty-three    ,, 
cents  per  ton  for  mining  (run  of  mines)  for  lower  seam  and  sixty- 
one  cents  for  upper  seam. 

The  output  for  1883-4,  to  November  1,  is  15,503  tons  of  coal, 
and  404,949  bushels  of  coke. 

DAYTON  COAL  AND  IRON   COMPANY   {Limited). 

Podqffice — Dayton,  Rhea  Courdy,  lenneasee. 

The  mines  of  this  company  are  now  in  process  of  development.. 
They  are  only  driving  main  and  butt  entries,  and  have  just  con- 
structed an  air  shaft  of  brick  seventy- five  feet  high,  and  are  putting 
up  the  furnace  for  ventilation.  The  present  ventilation  is  only 
fair,  but  we  hope  to  see  an  improvement  after  the  ventilating  appa- 
ratus is  in  operation.  They  have  opened  two  seams  of  coal,  but  are 
only  working  the  lower,  employing  about  twenty-five  miners.  The 
coal  is  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  averaging  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  rests  on  a  stratum  of  fire  clay,  which  is  also  mined  for  their  fire 
brick  works.  They  are  now  constructing  two  blast  furnaces  and 
200  coke  ovens.  They  have  a  railroad  from  the  Tennessee  river  to 
the  mine  seven  miles  long.  This  also  connects  them  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  thirty-eight 
miles  north  of  Chattanooga. 

The  miners  are  paid  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for  run  of  mines 
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less  than  twenty- four  inches ;  sixty-seven  cents  per  ton,  ran  of 
mines,  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  inch  seam,  and  sixty 
cents  perton,  run  of  mines,  for  all  coal  over  thirty-two  inch  seam. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  in  various  departments  varies 
from  100  to  700. 

East  Tennessee  is  the  only  market  now  supplied,  as  they  expect 
to  convert  their  entire  output  into  coke  to  supply  their  blast  fur- 
naces. 

The  officers  are  John  H.  Ferguson,  Dayton,  Tennessee,  managing 
director;  Henry  W.  Hargreaves,  Dayton,  furnace  manager; 
Martin  Shalliday,  Dayton,  superintendent  of  mines ;  George  H. 
Cushman,  Dayton,  civil  engineer ;  David  D.  Jones,  Dayton,  archi- 
tect; Percival  Johnson,  Dayton,  cashier. 

The  principal  directors  are :  Edward  Salt,  England  ;  Titus  Salt, 
England ;  Charles  Stead,  England ;  William  Stead,  England  ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Donaldson,  England;  Robert  Donaldson,  England;  A.  S« 
McClelland,  England. 

Output  for  1883  and  to  November,  1884,  coal,  4,989  tons ;  coke, 
90,139  bushels. 

POPLAB  CBEEE  REGION. 

The  coal  of  the  Poplar  Creek  region  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  Walden  Bidge  proper ;  it  is  harder,  a  very  fine  domestic 
and  gas  coal,  and  is  not  used  for  coking  purposes. 

The  mines  of  this  district  are  all  located  within  a  radius  of  three 
miles,  and  are  all  newly  opened,  a  n*aiIroad,  the  Walden  Eidge 
Bailroad,  having  been  completed  there  only  last  June. 

These  coals  lie  in  an  undisturbed  position,  horizontally,  or  nearly 
80.  The  seam  worked  averages  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  and 
mines  in  blocks.  AH  are  located  between  seventeen  and  twenty 
miles  from  Knoxville  Junction,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Eail- 
road,  on  tfie  line  of  the  Walden  Bidge  Railroad,  a  branch  running 
firomthe  former  road,  and  are  all  in  Morgan  county. 

MT.  CABBOK  CX)AL  OOMPANT. 

'Postoffice — Oliver  Springs,  Anderson  County,  Tennessee. 

This  mine,  the  oldest  of  this  region,  has  been  opened  about  two 
years,  and  formerly  shipped  its  output  over  a  narrow-guage  railroad. 
1>-Ag. 
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They  are  working  here  two  shifts  per  day^  and  have  about  twelve 
yards  to  go,  and  when  connected  with  the  entry  toward  which  they 
are  driving,  will  have  five  outlets. 

They  have  an  air  shaft  thirty  feet  high  and  a  furnace.  The  ven- 
tilation and  drainage  are  both  very  good. 

They  employ  — —  miners,  and  pay  —  cents  per  ton  for  all  over 
1}  inch  screen. 

OLFVEB  COAL  COMPANY. 

Pastoffloe — Oliver  Springs^  Anderson  County ,  Tennessee. 

These  mines  are  in  Morgan  county,  about  two  miles  above  Oliver 
Springs,  and  have  only  been  shipping  coal  since  October. 1.  They 
employ  about  thirteen  men,  and  pay  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for 
clean  coal.     The  mines  have  two  outlets,  and  air  is  good. 

Joseph  Richards  &  Sons  are  lessees  and  managers. 

POPLAB  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Postoffioe — Oliver  Springs,  Ande^on  Gounty,  Tennessee. 

They  began  shipping  small  amounts  of  coal  about  August  1,  and 
have  shipped  since  then  300  tons.  The  mines  have  two  outlets  and 
natural  ventilation,  not  having  gone  far  enough  to  provide  artificial 
ventilation,  but  will  require  it  in  course  of  tfme. 

They  work  sixteen  men,  and  pay  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for 
mining  clean  coal. 

The  oflScers  are :  E.  P.  Wiley,  president,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  ; 
W.  J.  Hornsby,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Knozville,  Tennessee. 

WINTER^S  GAP  COAL  COMPANY. 

Postoffiee — Oliver  Springs,  Anderson  County,  lennessee. 

This  company  are  working  two  entries  from  the  crd^pings,  and 
are  running  them  to  a  connection.  They  have  about  twelve  men 
employed.  The  air  at  present  is  good.  They  have  no  artificial  ven* 
tUation  at  present,  but  will  need  it  as  the  work  progresses.  . 

The  officers  are :  C.  W.  Bartlett,  president,  Knozville,  Tennes- 
see ;  Thomas  Phillips,  secretary  and  superintendent  mines,  Oliver 
Springs,  Tennessee ;  —  —  Hoyle,  treasurer  and  manager,  Oliver 
Springs,  Tennessee. 
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.    £UR£EA  GOAL  CX)MPANY. 

Postoffice — Oliver  Springs,  Anderson  County,  Tennessee. 

These  mines  are  in  Morgan  conntj.  They  have  been  shipping 
coal  since  October  15,  and  have  shipped  about  200  tons.  They 
shrp  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  They  have 
two  outlets  and  an  air  shaft,  and  have  driven  only  about  600  feet 
of  main  entry. 

The  officers  are :  Thomas  J.  Thomas,  president,  Oliver  Springs, 
Tennessee ;  G.  W.  Smith,  secretary,  Oliver  Springs,  Tennessee ;  T. 
A.  Jenkins,  superintendent,  Oliver  Springs,  Tennessee. 

They  employ  about  fourteen  men,  and  pay  seventy-five  cents  per 
ton  for  mining  clean  coal.     The  air  is  good. 

OAEDALE  IRON,   COAIi  AND   TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 

• 

Lessees  of  the  Walden  Ridge  Railroad,  have  opened  a  mine  to 
supply  their  railroad  with  coal.  The  mine  has  only  one  entry,  600 
feet  long,  driven  at  present. 

The  officers  are :  Charles  A.  Bulkley,  president,  New  York ;  D. 
A.  Carpenter,  vice-president,  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  E.  F.  Wiley, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  ^noxville,  Tennessee. 

The  present  postoffice  address  of  the  company  is  Jenks,  Roane 
county,  Tennessee. 

NELSON  St  BRATJSE 

Have  opened  a  new  mine,  one- quarter  of  a  mile  from  Knoxville 
Junction,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  and  on  the  Walden 
Ridge  Railroad. 

Their  postoffice  address  is  Houkville,  Roane  county,  Tennessee. 
They  are  shipping  no  coal  as  yet. 


Bockwood,  Roane  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
way, 70  miles  from  Chattanooga.  These  mines  are  in  the  disturb^ 
strata  of  Walden  Ridge,  and  have  an  inclination  of  35°.  The 
coal  does  not  lie  regularly  in  layers,  but  is  conchoidal;  sometimes 
it  is  entirely  squeezed   out ;  sometimes  30  ieet  thick,  but  won[d 
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average  more  than  a  4-foot  seam  throagh  the.  mines.  A  drum 
within  the  mines  is  used  for  raising  the  ooal^  the  smoke  of  the  en- 
gine escaping  through  a  shaft  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Two 
entries  have  been  driven  in  from  the  mountain,  one  125  feet  higher 
than  the  other.  The  ventilation  is  natural  from  one  entry  to 
another,  and  is  very  good.  Drainage  is  also  good.  They  use  the 
output  of  the  coal  mined  to  run  their  two  blast  furnaces,  which 
have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  100  tons  of  pig  metal  per  day ;  have 
150  coke  ovens.  They  employ  about  225  miners  and  laborers  about 
the  mines,  who  receive  l^c  per  bushel  for  mining.  The  officers 
are :  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  President,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  H.  Clay 
Evans,  Secretary,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  M.  M.  Duncan,  Superin- 
tendent, Bockwood,  Tenn.  Output  of  mines  for  1883,  and  to  No- 
vember 1,  1884— coal,  185,252  tons;  coke,  4,104,132  bushels. 

GLEN   MABY  COAL   AND  OOKE  COMPANY, 

Glen  Mary,  Scott  county,  Tenn*.  These  mines  are  in  a  spur  of  the 
mountain,  and  have  5  outlets,  differing  in  elevation  about  30  feet, 
making  their  natural  ventilation  good.  The  coal  varies  from  2  fl. 
8  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  in  thickness.  Have  a  dummy  engine  to  carry 
the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  tip*house,  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  are  enlarging  the  main  entry  so  that  it  can  run  through  the 
mine.  The  officers  are:  G.  W.  Darnall,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  J.  P.  Shaw,  Secretary,  Lexington,  Ky.;  John  H. 
Clark,  Superintendent,  Glen  Mary,  Tenn. 

BRIAR  HILL  COAL  COMPANY, 

Property  of  the  Helenwood  Coal  Company,  E.  J.  and  Kus.  E.  Wil- 
liams, lessees,  Helenwood,  Scott  county,  Tenn.,  on  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad,  122  miles  north  of  Chattanooga.  These  mines 
have  been  worked  by  another  company,  and  the  present  lessees  are 
putting  things  into  shape  at  present;  have  an  air  shaft  50  feet  high, 
and  furnace  5x10  feet  heating  surface;  air  at  in- take  and  up-cast 
good  and  fairly  good  through  the  mines ;  have  but  one  outlet ;  are 
working  to  make  connection  with  another ;  use  powder,  and  make 
tw6  blasts  per  day — at  noon  and  at  quitting  time ;  $1.00  per  ton  is 
paid  for  mining  all  over  1^  inch  screen.  The  output  from  August 
1  to  November  1,  1884,  was  2,000  tons.  E.  J.  Williams,  Manager, 
Helenwood,^  Tenn.;  Bus.  E.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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Helenwood,  Tenn.  From  the  present  management,  I  think  these 
mines  will  soon  be  among  the  best  ventilated  in  the  State.  They 
ship  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

-ETNA  COAL  AND  MINING  COMPANY, 

Whiteside,  Marion  coanty,  Tenn.,  on  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga 
Hailroad,  15  miles  from  Chattanooga.  These  mines  have  four  out- 
lets, and  are  ventilated  by  a  furnace,  6  feet  across  the  bars  and  6 
feet  deep,  and  an  air  shaft  32  feet  high.  The  drainage  and  ventila- 
tion are  both  good;  roof  also  generally  good.  The  seams  of  coal 
average  30  inches,  and  are  in  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  range. 
The  mines  are  approached  by  an  incline  of  4,500  feet,  in  which  the 
rise  is  100  feet,  operated  by  a  stationary  engine,  and  then  another 
incline  3,30Q  feet  long,  with  a  rise  of  60O  feet  on  the  gravity  sys- 
tem. The  cars  are  drawn  the  first  200  feet  from  the  mine  by  wire 
ropes ;  then  the  seam  is  about  horizontal,  and  mi:^les  are  the  motive 
power.  They  have  64  coke  ovens  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  & 
Chattanooga  Railroad.  The  coal  is  mined  without  blasting,  and  in 
entry  driving  only  blast  at  4  p.  m.  The  officers  are :  CoL  William 
Morrow,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  D.  B.  Pillsbury,  Manager; 
J.  T.  Hill,  Secretary,  Whiteside,  Tenn.  The  output  from  Jan- 
nary  1,  1883,  to  November  1,  1884,  was— coal,  41,205  tons;  coke, 
533,436  bushels. 

TENNESSEE  COAL,   IRON   AND  RAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

Tracy  City,  Grundy  county,  Tenn.  This  company  owns  land  in 
Marion,  Grundy,  Franklin,  Sequatchie,  Cocke,  Greene  and  Bledsoe 
counties.  Their  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  are  located  at  Tracy 
City,  Tenn.,  about  20  miles  from  Cowan  on  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Eailroad,  110  miles  from  Nashville  and  85  miles  from 
Chattanooga.  A  broad  gauge  railroad,  20  miles  in  length,  owned 
and  operated  by  this  company,  runs  from  Cowan  to  Tracy  City,  and 
8  locomotive  engines  of  their  own  are  employed  in  carrying  the 
coal  and  coke  from  Tracy  City  to  their  blast  furnaces  and  to 
Cowan.  The  coke  is  shipped  to  South  Pittsburg,  61  miles  distant, 
where  they  have  two  blast  furnaces  with  aggregate  capacity  of 
200  tons  per  day.  They  also  suppljf  their  blast  furnace  at  Cowan, 
20  miles  distant,  which  has  a  capacity  and  is  now  making  80  tons 
of  pig  metal  per  day.    The  iron  mines  of  the  company  at  Inman, 
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19  miles  from  South  Pittsburg  and  60  from  Cowan,  supply  their  ore 
in  part.  The  company's  round-house  and  machine  shops  are  located 
at  Tracy  City.  They  have  now  in  operation  404  coke  ovens  and 
have  162  in  process  of  construction.  The  entries  in  the  coal  mines 
extend  for  more  than  15  miles,  and  Qover  many  acres  of  coal  land. 
Each  mine  is  in  charge  of  a  mining  boss,  and  the  whole  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  mining  overseer  and  the  civil  engineer. 
Some  of  the  mines  are  worked  by  free  labor  and  some  by  convict 
labor.  The  convicts  have  tasks  assigned  them  and  are  paid  for 
extra  time.     The  mines,  in  detail,  are  as  follows : 

No,l. — This  mine  has  a  furnace  of  6x10  feet  heating  surface,  and 
a  shaft  SO  feet  high;  two  outlets;  ventilation  and  drainage  fair; 
convict  labor.     Work  about  43  men  and  9  mules  here. 

No.  2  and  Battlesnake. — These  mines  are  ventilated  together  by 
a  furnace  of  6x6  feet  heating  surface  and  a  60  foot  shaft.  The  ven- 
tilation of  both  and  the  drainage  are  very  good.  No.  2  employs 
46  men  and  10  mules,  RatUewiake^  67  men  and  6  mules. 

East  Fork. — This  mine,  worked  in  a  spur  of  the'mountain,  has 
9  or  10  openings  and  natural  ventilation,  which  is  fair.  About  226 
men  are  employed  here. 

Peteraburg.-^TSot  worked  at  present ;  has  but  one  opening,  but 
they  will  drive  another  to  meet  this  before  working  the  mine  to  any 
extent.    Have  a  very  fine  body  of  coal  here,  6  feet  thick. 

Lone  Rock — This  mine  is  conilected  with  the  East  Fork  mines, 
and  has  two  openings  beside ;  has  an  air  shaft  37  feet  high,  but  no 
furnace;  ventilation  fair. 

Of  the  above  mines,  Nos.  1  and  2,  RcUilesnake  and  Lofi^  Bock,  are 
worked  by  convicts,  and  East  Fork  by  free  labor.  The  coal  is  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  coal  at  Bockwood,  only  this  is  in 
8Uu8y  showing  no  signs  of  displacement.  It  is  a  coking  coal  of 
very  good  quality,  and  averages  3}  feet  thick  through  the  various 
mines. 

The  company  ship  through  Tennessee  and  into  Kentucky,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  along  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  and 
Memphis  &  Charleston  Bailroadjp. 

The  mining  costs  about  62}  cents  per  ton,  run  of  mines,  and  the 
hauling  from  Tracy  City  to  Cowan,  26  cents  per  ton. 
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The  Tracy  City  Division  employs  about  1,100  men,  of  whom 
aboat  500  are  convicts. 

The  officers  are :  J.  C.  Warner,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Nathaniel  Baxter,  jr.,  Vice-President,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  A,  M. 
Shook,  General  Manager,  Tracy  City,  Tenn.;  James  Bowron,  Secre- 
tary and  Tre^urer,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  E.  O.  Nathurst,  Superinten- 
dent, Tracy  City  Division,  Tracy  City,  Tenn.;  J.  A.  Short,  Super- 
intendent Cowan  Division,  Cowan,  Tenn.;  J.  Lodge,  Superinten- 
dent South  Pittsburg  Division,  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.;  John 
Fater,  Superintendent  Inman  Division,  Inman,  Tenn. 

The  shipments  from  January  1,  1883  to  November  1,  1884,  are : 
251,174  tons,  or  6,279,350  bushels  coal ;  185,729  tons,  or  9,286,450 
bushels  coke. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

CHA8.  L.  JUNGERMAN, 
Assistant  Geologist  and  Inspector  of  Mines. 
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THOMAS  H.  PAINE,  State  Superintendent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Office  of  State  Superintendent, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  15,  1884. 

To  His  Excdlenoy  Wm.  B.  Bate, 

Oovemor  of  Tennessee: 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  Ihe  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State,  for  the 
Scholastic  Year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  H.  Paine, 
State  Superirtiendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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REPORT. 


It  is  again  my  duty  to  render  an  account  of  the  high  trust  con- 
fided to  me  two  years  ago,  by  making  a  detailed  report  of  my 
official  proceedings  during  the  last  scholastic  year,  exhibiting  a 
statistical  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  Public  Schools, 
and  of  their  general  condition  and  progress.  The  maintenance  of 
a  well  devised  and  uniform  system  of  Public  Schools,  in  its  eco- 
nomic effects  on  society  at  large,  has  been  so  often  presented  to  the 
people  and  discussed  by  legislative  bodies,  that  further  reference  to 
it  would  be  obtrusive.  I  beg,  however,  to  say  that  we  have  great 
reason  for  congratulation:  in  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State,  in  the  continued  development  of  her  resources,  the  progress 
of  her  commerce,  the  successful  efforts  of  her  authorities  to  encour- 
age immigration,  her  schools  and. school  interests  have  kept  pari 
pas9u. 

The  reports  of  County  and  City  Superintendents,  a  synopsis  of 
which  is  herewith  submitted,  showj  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
work  of  last  year,  and  indicate  most  conclusively  that  Tennessee  is 
keeping  pace  with  others  in  the  general  sisterhood  of  States,  both 
as  to  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
and  improvement  in  school  management,  and  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

I  shall,  in  this  report,  recommend  only  a  few  changes  in  the 
school  law.  The  law  as  it  now  is,  in  the  main,  is  a  good  one.  It 
is  plain  in  its  leading  provisions,  and  the  people  have  become  some- 
what familiar  with  its  general  application.  Radical  changes  would 
therefore  create  confusion.  Still,  there  are  several  matters  of  detail 
concerning  which  the  law  might  be  much  improved.  But  the  im- 
portance of  most  of  these  modifications  of  the  law  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Common 
Schools  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  without  en- 
onmbiiring  this  report  with  recommendations  concerning  them. 
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SUMHABIES. 

The  following  summaries  show  the  statistical  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  including 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  money. 

BCHOLAflTIC  POPULATION  BETWEEN  BIX  AND  TWENTY- ONE   Y^JlBB 

OF  AGE. 

White  male 216,999 

White  female 203,998 

Total  white 420,997 

Colored  male 76,159 

Colored  female 74,673 

Total  colored 150,832 

Grand  total 571,829 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  counties  of  Anderson,  Henderson  and 
Jackson,  from  which  reports  are  incomplete.  The  total  scholastic 
population  of  these  counties  for  the  previous  year  was  : 

Anderson # 4,467 

Henderson 4,834 

Jackson  4,261 

Assuming  there  has  been  no  change  in  these  three  counties,  our 
entire  scholastic  population  is  now  585,391 ;  an  increase  over  that 
of  the  preceding  year  of  23,895. 

NO.  OF  TEACHEBS  EMPLOYED. 

White  male 3,787 

White  female 1,623 

Colored  male 1,026 

Colored  female 492 

Total 6,928 

Increase 195 

NO.  OF  8CHOOU3  OPENED. 

White '^,924 

Colored 1,471 

•  ■ 

Total .'. 6,395 
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Number  of  School  Difltricts 2,932 

Namber  of  graded  schools  included  in  the  above 471 

Number  of  consolidated  schools  included  in  the  above 230 

Number  of  schools  controlled  by  City  Boards 93 

Number  of  Institutes  held  during  the  year 261 

Number  of  teachers  in  attendance 2,622 

Number  of  days  continued 423 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  County  Superintendents 3,888 

Number  of  public  addresses  delivered  by  County  Superin- 
tendents   1,856 

Number  of  first  grade  certificates  issued 2,439 

NO.    OF  APPLICANTS  EXAMINED. 

White  male 3,987 

White  female 1^663 

Colored  male ..1,200 

Colored  female 619 

Total 7,469 

NO.  OF  TEA0HEB8  LIOENSED. 

White  male.. 3,553 

White  female 1,506 

Colored  male 975 

Colored  female 470 

Total 6,504 

NO.  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  DUBING  THE  TEAR. 

White  male 140,719 

White  female 132,131 

Colored  male 38,873 

Colored  female 38,420 

Total ." 350,143 

NO.  OP  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  EACH  BRANCH  OF  STUDY. 

Orthography 269,518 

Reading 233,430 

Writing 160,123 

Arithmetic 155,449 

English  Grammar 89,518 
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Geography 86,214 

United  States  History 42,184 

Elements  of  Geology 3,262 

Elements  of  Agrioultare.. 773 

NO.  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANOE. 

White : 160,966 

Colored 44,613 

Total .* 205,479 

Increase  over  last  year 29,675 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Receipts  of  School  Money — 

Anfount  on  hand  July  1,  1883 $291,061.29 

From  State 147,863.93 

From  Counties 744,850.60 

Fyom  all  other  sources 108,387.06 

Total  amount  received $1,292,162.88 

Increase  over  last  year $87,424.48 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  teachers $822,561.11 

School  sites,  buildings  and  repairs 72,242.18 

Furniture,  fixtures,  libraries  and  apparatus....     11,576.97 

Amount  Paid  County  Superintendents 20,232.40 

Amount  paid  District  Clerks 9,109.31 

All  other  expenses 19,747  86 

Total  amount  expended $955,469.83 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1884.... $336,693.05 

Total  amount  disbursed  and  on  hand $1,292,162.88 

NO.  AND  CHABACTEB  OF  80HOOL  HOUSES. 

Stone  or  brick 137 

Frame  2,449 

Log 2,149 

Total 4,735 
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NO.  OF  80H00L  HOUSES  EBECTEB  DUBINQ  THE  YEAB. 

Stone  or  brick 6 

Frame 187 

Log 74 

Total , 266 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Eetimated  value  of  school-houses $1^229,060  73 

Estimated  value  school  apparatus \ 39^207  40 

Value  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  year. 99,176  62 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property 1,367,444  76 

Average  number  of  days  ^ught  during  the  year,  78. 
Average  compensation  of  teachers  per  month,  $28.41. 
Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  per  month,  59  cents. 
Decrease,  14  cents  per  pupil  per  month  on  that  of  last  year. 
Number  of  counties  levying  additional  poll-tax,  78. 
Nun^er  of  counties  levying  additional  property  tax,  79. 
Nnniber  of  counties  levying  additional  privilege  tax,  46. 

PRrVATB  8GHOOU3. 

Number  taught  during  the  year,  893. 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  1,085. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  33,743. 

Average  daily  attendance,  27,389. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month,  $1.70. 

SAVING   BY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.. 

I  desire  to  renew  the  reference  made  in  my  annual  report  of  last 
year  to  the  saving  by  public  schools.  The  great  economy  involved 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction  is  shown  to  a  better  advantage 
in  the  report  of  the  year  just  closed  than  in  any  previous  year. 
By  reference  to  our  statistical  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost 
of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month  in  our  private  schools  is  $1.70,  while 
that  of  the  public  schools  is  59  cents,  thus  making  a  difference  of 
f  1.11  per  pupil  per  month  in  favor  of  public  schools.  Taking  into 
account  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools   last 
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year  (350,143),  the  amouut  saved  is  $388,658.73  per  month,  or^ 
$1,^3,293.65  for  a  term  of  five  months.  Oar  figures  show  the 
actual  cost  of  tuition  in  the  public  schools,  while  every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  tuition  in  private  schools  must  admit  that 
the  above  average  of  $1.70  per  pupil  per  month  is  a  fair  if  not  a 
low  estimate.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  reports  from 
private  schools  are  obtained  by  means  of  blank  forms  furnished  by 
this  department  to  county  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make^ 
inquiry  of  the  teachers  of  private  schools  in  their  respective  coun* 
ties,  and  fill  these  blanks  according  to  the  teachers^  reports,  and  re- 
turn the  same  with  their  annual  reports  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, c 

NORMAL  INBTrrtTTES. 

The  habit  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  of  clinging  to  old  methods^ 
simply  because  they  are  old,  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  better 
results  of  the  more  improved  methods  of  the  present  day,  in  hold* 
ing  on  to  what  is  good  in  the  old,  and  adopting  what  is  good  in  the 
new.  Unfortunately,  however,  an  impression  prevails,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  among  our  public  school  authorities,  that  any  educated 
person  is  qualified  to  teach  school.  It  might  as  well  be  claimed 
that  any  person  who  understands  mathematics  and  astronomy  is  there- 
fore qualified  to  navigate  a  ship.  A  person  may  be  well  educated 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term,  and  yet  be  a  failure  as  a 
teacher.  He  may  never  have  given  a  thought  to  the  science  and 
delicate  work  of  teaching ;  the  many  excellent  works  on  methods 
of  instruction,  prepared  by  able  writers  on  education,  may  be  to  him 
mere  myths ;  he  may  have  failed  as  a  lawyer  or  physician,  and  yet, 
because  he  has  a  diploma  from  some  high  school  or  college,  he  is 
employed  to  teach  ^^  the  district  school.'^  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  after  a  man  has  acquired  an  education,  such  as  is  provided  for 
in  our  colleges,  he  must  study  the  science  and  the  art  of  a  profession 
before  he  can  hope  to  attain  success  in  it.  Teaching,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  professions,  should  not  be 
made  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  After  a  person  has  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  he  must  then  study  the 
art  and  science  of  teaching  them.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  ^^  born 
teachers,^'  but  they  constitute  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  our 
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system  of  education  will  at  once  recognise  the  importance  of  pro- 
fessional training  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  the  work  before  him. 
Oar  Slate  Normal  College  is  doing  excellent  work  in  this  direction, 
but  its  advantages  are  far  too  limited  to  reach  the  great  majority  of 
oar  teachers.  Only  a  few  enjoy  these  advantages.  The  only  pro- 
fessional training  given*  most  of  our  teachers  is  obtained  in  Normal 
Institutes.  Early  in  the  year  it  was  decided  to  hold  as  many  of 
these  Institutes  as  possible,  with  the  means  at  our  command  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent. Accordingly,  they  were  held  at  the  following  places,  viz.: 
Covingten,  one  week ;  Humboldt,  one  month ;  Lewisburg,  one 
month ;  Mont  Eagle,  one  month,  and  Knozville,  one  month.  These 
were  all  aided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  Three 
Institutes  for  colored  teachers  were  held  in  the  State  for  a  period 
of  about  one  month  each.  These  were  supported  by  a  part  of  the 
Peabody  appropriation. 

In  addition  to  these  Institutes  aided  by  this  fund,  several  county 
Normal  Institutes  were  held,  one  at  Lebanon,  Oallatin,  and  Greene- 
ville,  and  some  others. 

In  all  these  Institutes  were  employed  some  of  our  best  teachera 
in  graded  schools,  and  ablest  professors  in  academies,  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  whose  midst  these  "exercises  were  had,  while 
the  teachers  attending  as  pupils  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
pruse  of  the  work,  and  in  their  acknowledgment  of  the  great  ben- 
efit it  was  to  them. 

COUNTY  raSTITTJTES. 

Many  county  superintendents,  appreciating  the  importance  of  such 
a  course,  organized  County  Institutes  or  educational  associations,  in 
which  their  teachers  could  meet  and  mingle,  and  interchange  views 
on  methods  of  instruction.  In  some  of  these,  experts  were  em- 
ployed to  lecture  on  the  most  generally  approved  methods  of  im- 
parting instruction.  Much  good  grows  out  of  these  county  teach- 
ers' meetings,  in  that,  while  the  teachers  themselves  share  great 
benefits,  the  people  who  attend  become  interested,  and  a  healthier 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  education  is  created. 

Most  of  these  County  Institutes  are  much  embarrassed  by  a  want 
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of  means  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  having  to  rely  entirely  on 
private  contributions.  They  are,  therefore,  of  sbort'daration.  Now, 
realizing  that  the  highest  welfare  of  the  State  is  boand  up  with  its 
schools,  and  having  seen  how  inadaquate  and  unsatisfactory  many 
of  them  are  on  account  of  inefficient  instruction,  discipline  and  gen- 
eral management,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  after  much  reflection, 
to  suggest  legislation  on  this  matter,  making  a  small  appropriation 
to  be  drawn  on  requesition  of  the  State  Superintendent,  (as  other 
expenses  of  this  department  are)  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  If 
we  could  have  one  good  Institute  in  each  Senatorial  District  of  the 
State,  for  the  benefit  of  both  white  and  colored  teachers,  for  a 
period  of  one  month,  judiciously  and  intelligently  conducted, 
through  which  the  faculty  and  graduates  of  our  Normal  College, 
and  other  able  and  experienced  educators  could  bring  their  in- 
struction to  bear  upon  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  scattered 
through  the  various  counties,  we  should  see,  I  apprehend,  a 
marked  improvement  of  our  schools  of  every  grade  throughout 
the  State.  In  this  way  the  influence  of  the  Normal  College 
and  that  of  the  Public  Schools  would  become  reciprocal.  An 
organic  connection  would  be  established  between  them.  The  spirit 
and  methods  of  the  professional  institution  would  work  downward 
and  be  difiused  through  the  public  schools,  while  sympathy  and  pat- 
ronage would  come  back  from  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  give  sup- 
port and  public  favor  to  that  institution.  The  sum  of  |5,000per 
annum,  economically  used,  would  meet  this  expense  for  both  white 
and  colored  Institutes,  for  the  instructors  employed  in  one  could 
give  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  other,  both  being  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Then,  with  one  grand  central  Institute  at  some 
•eligible  place  in  the  State,  or  one  for  each  grand  division  of  the 
State,'  to  be  held  for  one  month  in  midsummer,  such  as  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  the  Peabody  fund  would  support,  I  have  no  doubt 
all  would  at  once  be  regarded  with  public  favor  as  an  important 
adjuvant  of  our  educational  system,  and  as  essential  to  its  continued 
elevation  and  prosperity.  Especially  would  I  recommend  that  the 
County  Courts  be  authorized  by  law  to  make  appropriations  for  In- 
stitute purposes  in  all  counties  where  they  are  inclined  to  do  so.  I 
herewith  submit  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund  at  their  late  session,  as  follows : 

"  On  motion  of  Governor  Fish,  it  was  ^ 
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Be9olved,  That  this  Board  approve  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
Beport  of  the  General  Agent^  that  the  policy  applied  to  schools^  of 
helping  only  those  communities  which  help  themselves^  be  also 
applied  to  States  in  reference  to  Institutes/' 

PEABODY  AID. 

In  addition  to  an  appropriation  of  |9,000  to  the  State  Normal 
College,  and  12,800  to  the  support  of  fourteen  scholarships  in  that 
institution,  the  sum  of  1 1,700  was  forwarded  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  to 
the  State  Superintendent  for  educational  purposes  in  Tennessee. 
Of  this  sum^  the  city  schools  of  Jackson,  for  special  reasons,  were 
paid  |200 ;  the  remainder  of  |1,500  was  used  in  the  support  of 
Normal  Institutes,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  report.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  exclusive  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Normal  College, 
Tennessee  is  favored  with  a  large  share  of  the  benefits  of  the 
income  of  this  Fund. 

From  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Agent,  in  his  able 
and  comprehensive  report,  made  to  the  Board  of  Trust,  at  their  last 
meeting  in  New  York,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that,  except  for 
special  reasons  and  extraordinary  emergencies,  aid  to  schools  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  income  of  the  Fund  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  teaching.  The  General  Agent  uses 
the  following  explicit  language : 

^'The  States  which  comprise  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the 
Fand  gradually  increase  in  their  material  resources.  With  ad- 
vancing prosperity  come  corresponding  ability  and  inclination  to 
foster  general  education.  With  increased  taxable  property  school 
revenues  increase.  The  Fund  is  interested  in  the  development  of 
wealth,  as  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
free  schools  are  afiected'  thereby.  With  the  excellent  models  which 
are  before  us  to  be  copied  and  adapted  to  local  and  exceptional  con- 
ditions, we  have  a  right  to  expect  wiser  measures  and  higher  ideals. 
The  first  work  of  the  Fund  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
public  school  systems.  That  being  unalterably  accomplished,  the 
obvious  duty  now  is  to  look  to  the  character  of  the  schools,  aid  so 
to  direct  your  helpful  appropriations  as  to  co-opesate  most  efficiently 
in  making  them  better.     It  is  gratifying  that  the  public  sentiment 
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having  been  won  to  the  favor  of  free  schools,  is  now  logically 
directed  to  their  elevation,  which  is,  of  course,  to  be  wrought 
through  the  agency  of  better  teaching/' 

STATE  TEACHEBS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Paris,  October  1884.  Th^  attendance  and  interest 
were  good,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  the 
town.  The  people  of  Paris  evinced  that  hospitality  for  which 
they  are  noted,  in  their  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  other  visitors,  and  manifested  a  very  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  session. 

The  colored  teachers  held  their  State  Institute  in  Nashville,  and 
report  an  interesting  and  profitable  session. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

To  secure  efficient  County  Superintendents  over  the  State,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  graduate  their  compensation  according  to 
the  service  rendered.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  pay- 
ing them  a  salary  in  proportion  to  the  School  fund  of  each  county 
and  the  scholastic  population  of  the  same,  or  by  allowing  them  com- 
pensation for  the  number  of  schools  visited  by  them,  teachers  ex- 
amined, Institutes  held,  reports  made  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
other  work  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  Either  of  these 
modes  of  compensation  would  greatly  encourage  them  in  their  work, 
and  increase  its  efficiency. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

• 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  propriety  of  adding  to 
our  public  school  curriculum  another  branch  of  study,  that  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  our  Legislature. 
If  our  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  empowered  to  recommend 
some  work  on  this  subject,  written  with  especial  reference  to  the 
influence  of  alcoholic  stimufants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system, 
and  the  same  should  be  added  to  the  public  school  course,  good 
resuHs  would  doubtless  follow.  It  is  believed  that  if  boys  should  be 
impressed  with  the  scientific  conclusion  'that  both  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  deleterious  to  the  human  system,  and  that  habitual  in- 
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dulgence  in  the  use  of  such  will  injure  and  tend  to  destroy  vitality  and 
render  them  unfit  for  the  great  duties  of  life^  they  will  necessarily  avoid 
the  use  of  the  same.  Lei  this  fact  be  taught  them  by  a  good  text 
book^  as  any  other  scientific  principle  is  taught,  and  they  will  be 
governed  in  act  by  the  one  as  they  are  by  the  other.  Let  them 
know  the  effect  of  these  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  stomach, 
the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system  genenerally ;  let  this  be  taught 
them  before  the  habit  is  formed,  and  it  is  believed,^that  no  other 
agency  will  more  effectively  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  healthful  physical  development  on 
the  part  of  the  youth  of  our  State. 

NEW  OBLEAKB  EXHIBIT. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  has 
invited  Tennessee  to  make  an  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  I 
have  therefore  appointed  Professor  Frank  Goodman,  of  Nashville, 
as  Commissioner  for  Tennessee,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  super- 
vising the  exhibit,  which  he  is  doing  with  his  usual  energy  and  en- 
terprise. He  will  make  a  report  of  the  same  in  due  time.  He 
is  very  much  embarrassed  by  a  want  of  funds  to  make  such  display 
of  our  school  work  as  would  show  the  State  to  advantage. 

THANES  TO  THE  PRESS. 

The  press  throughout  the  State  have  shown  much  liberality  by 
lending  their  influence  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education.  We 
ask  them  to  accept  our  thanks  for  many  courtesies  shown  us  in  our 
intercourse  with  them  throughout  the  State. 

THANES  TO  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I  acknowledge  my  thanks  to  the  superintendents  of  the  schools 
of  the  various  cities  of  the  State  for  their  prompt  responses  to  a 
request  to  furnish  reports  of  their  work,  all  of  which  show  grati- 
iying  progress. 

00NCLU8I0N. 

I  desire  to  again  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  associate,  CoK 
Leon  Trousdale,  for  his  valuable  counsel  and  active  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  upon  this  office. 
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To  the  people  of  the  State,  who  have  everywhere  given  me  a 
cordial  welcome,  I  renew  my  thanks  for  their  kind  treatment  and 
words  of  encouragement  in  their  cooperation  with  me  in  an  effort 
to  promote  the  continued  improvement  of  our  schools. 

To  your  Excellency,  I  am  indebted  for  wise  and  willing  counsel^ 
and  for  liberal  encouragement  in  my  official  endeavors. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  PAINE. 
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TABLE  I. 

Statement  of  the  Seholastio  PopuCcUion  of  Tennessee,  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty  one  years,  on  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1883,  as 
enumerated  by  the  DUtriot  Clerks  and  Treasurers,  and  reported  by 
the  Superintendents  for  the  various  Counties  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction, 


COUMTIBS. 


White. 


Male.     Female    Total 


COLOBKD. 


Male.    Female    Total 


TOTAI^ 


Between 
6  and  21. 


Anderaon 

Bedford  

Benton 

Bledsoe  

Blount .\. 

Bradley 

Campbell < 

Cannon  

Carroll 

Carter , 

Cheatham  

Chester 

Claiborne    , 

Clay  

Cocke  

Coffee  

Crockett 

Cumberland   ... 

Davidson 

Decatur  

DeKalb  

Dickson  

Dyer  

Fayette  

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

.  Grainger , 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamblen 

Hamilton   

Hancock 

Hardeman , 

Hardin   

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry    , 

Hickman 

Houston 

Htimphreys 

Jackson  

James 


3,485 
1,732 

989 
2,805 
2,156 
2,414 
2,100 
3,116 
2,124 
1,205 
1,340! 
2,687 
1,280 
2,541 
2,128 
1,964 
1,200 
8,892 
1,408 
2,773 
1,987 
2,332 
1,535 

964 
2,590 
4,824 
4,089 
2,122 
4,478 
1,050 
1,716 
3,506 
1,847 
2,397 
2,850 
3,420 
1,461 

"2,789 

1,964 

682 

1,852 

""777 


3,320 
1,706 

922 
2,628 
2,050 
2,062 
1,950 
3,045 
1,990 
1,083 

730 
2,326 
1,156 
2,423 
2,329 
1,955 
96 
8,939 
1,400 
2,373 
1,877 
2,115 
1,659 

810 
2,359 
4,301 
3,577 
2,202 
4,136 
1,049 
1,611 
3,209 
1,651 
2,208 
2,751 
3,359 
1,387 

"2,695 

1,998 

624 

1,767 

""694 


6,805 
3,438 
1,911 
5,433 
4,206 
4,476 
4,050 
6,161 
4,114 
2,288 
2,070 
5,013 
2,436 
4,964 
4,457 
3,919 
1,996 
17,831 
2,808 
5,146 
3,864 
4,447 
3,194 
1,774 
4,949 
9,125 
7,666 
4,324 
8,614 
2,099 
3,327 
6,715 
3,498 
4,605 
5,601 
6,779 
2,848 

"5,484 
3,962 
1,306 
3,619 


1,476 
116 
127 
294 
276 


310 
901 
137 
312 
623 
156 
80 
245 
344 
738 
11 

5,932 
244 
220 

•  284 
818 

3,673 

4 

595 

1,873 

3,040 

150 

460 

32 

323 

1,450 
69 

1,928 
403 
826 

3,046 

425 
135 
298 

""l26 


1,357 
101 
112 
319 
258 
138 
290 
940 
118 
265 
380 
141 
72 
205 
371 
699 
1 

6,225 
225 
211 
268 
808 

3,540 

573 

1,822 

2,732 

143 

401 

16 

350 

1,453 

61 

1,83^ 

398 

478 

2,970 

"1,335 
460 
135 

286 

""161 


2,833 
217 
239 
613 
534 
138 
600 

1,841 
255 
567 

1,003 
296 
152 
450 
715 

1,437 

12 

12,157 

469 

431 

552 

1,626 

7,213 
8 

1,168 

3,695 

#6,772 

293 

861 

48 

673 

2,903 
130 

3,767 
801 

1,304 

6,016 

"'2,656 
885 
270 
584 

'ill 


4,467 
9,638 
3,655 
2,150 
6,046 
4,740 
4,614 
4,650 
8,002 
4,369 
2,855 
3,073 
5,309 
2,588 
5,414 
5,172 
5,356 
2,008 

29,988 
3,277 
5,577 
4,416 
6,073 

10,407 

1,782 

•  6,117 

12,820 

13,438 
4,617 
9,476 
2,147 
4,000 
9,618 
3,628 
8,372 
6,402 
8,083 
8,864 
4,834 
8,140 
4,847 
1,576 
4,203 
4,261 
1,698 
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TABLE  1.— Continued. 


(jOUKTOS. 


WaiTB. 


Male.     Female    Total 


Ck)LOBED. 


Male.    Female    Total, 


Total. 


Betweea 
6  and  21. 


Jefferson  ....... 

Johnson  

Knox  , 

Lake 

Lauderdale  ... 
Lawrence   ..... 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Loudon  , 

Macon , 

Madison   ^...., 

Marion    , 

Marshall 

Maury , 

McMinn 

McNairy  ....... 

Meigs  

Monroe   , 

Montgomery  ., 

Moore , 

Morgan   , 

Obion  ...., 

Overton  , 

Perry  

Pickett.. 

Poik 

Putnam    , 

Rhea    

Boane 

Bobertson^  .... 
Rutherford  ... 

Scott 

Sequatchie  ... 

Sevier 

Shelby  

Smith  

Stewart   

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi  

Union 

Van  Buren  ..., 

Warren  

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson ... 
Wilson.. 

Total , 


2,262 
1,491 
6,590 

473 
1,744 
1,901 

416 
3,802 
1,393 
1,709 
2,560 
1,714 
2,741 
3,805 
2,415 
2,630 
1,178 
2,580 
2,466 
1,015 
1,184 
4,275 
1,927 
1,408 

805 
1,312 
2,850 
1,387 
2,747 
2,448 
3,773, 
1,3891 

612! 
3,075  j 
6,625 
2,702 
1,848 
3,276 
2,831 
2,099! 

752| 

701 
3,0161 

574I 
2,266 
2,893, 
1,988' 
3,990, 
2,019 1 
2,880 : 
3,491! 


2,792 
1,420 
6,117 

478 
1,569 
1,679 

331 
3,594 
1,310 
1,562 
2,481 
1,715 
2,525 
3,596 
2,369 
2.443 
1,149 
2,373 
2,358 

985 
1,014 
3,962 
2,051 
1,310 

651 
1,294 
1,958 
1,547 
2,626 
2.381 
3;640 
1,026 

449 
2,940 
6,562 
2,406 
1,773 
3,044 
2,923 
1,872 

611 

597 
1,826 

534 
2,204 
2,754 
1,905 
3,991 
1,904 
2,764 
3,421 


216,999  203,998 


5,054 

2,911 

12,707 

951 
3,303 
3,580 

747 
7,396 
2,703 
3,271 
5,041 
3,420 
5,266 
7,401 
4,781 
5,078 
2,S27 
4,953 
4,824 
2,000 
2,198' 
8,237 
3,978 
2,7  IS 
l,4o6 
2,606 
4,308 
2,934 
5,373 
4,829 
7,413 
2,415 

961 
6,015 
13,187 
6,108 
3,621 
6,320 
5,754 
3,971 
1,363 
1,298 
4,842 
1,108 
4,470 
6,647 
3,893 
7,981 
3,923 
5,644 
6,912 


420,997 


480 

90 

1,318 

113 

1,226 

162 

42 

1,216 

291 

159 

2,762 

246 

991 

3,239 

699 

389 

159 

261 

2,399 

115 

24 

831 

67 

90 

11 

73 

151 

179 

433 

879 

3,142 

46 

10 

56 

9,268 

623 

473 

239 

1,290 

2,133; 

378' 

21! 

28j 

25 

412' 

279; 

194 

810 

192 

2,154' 

1,473, 


660 

81 

1.261 

112 
1,188 

120 

29 

1,113 

269 

164 


248 

914 

3,322 

669 

448 

184 

213 

2,507 

125 

19 

818 

46 

113 

13 

73 

91 

190 

398 

830 

3,112 

48 

8 

67 

9,281 

643 

619 

226 

1,241 

2,051 

390 

10 

20 

27 

427 

277 

169 

752 

189 

2,076 

1,476 


76,169 


74,673 


1,040 
171 

2,579 
225 

2,414 

282 

71 

2,329 
660 
323 

6,728 
493 

1,905 

6,661 

1,358 
837 
343 
474 

4,906 

240 

43 

1,649 
113 
203 
24 
146 
242 
369 
831 

1,709 

6,264 

93 

18 

123 

18,649 

1,266 
992 
465 

2,531 

4,184 

768 

31 

48 

52 

839 

656 

363 

L562 
381 

4,230 

2,948 


150,832 


6,094 
3,082 

15,286 
1,176 
6,717 
3,862 
818 
9,725 
3,263 
3,594 

10,769 
3,922 
7,171 

13,962 
6,142 
5,910 
2,670 
6,427 
9,730 
2,240 
2,241 
9,886 
4,091 
2,921 
1,480 
2,752 
4,550 
3,303 
6,204 
6,538 

13,667 

2,508 

979 

6,138 

31,736 
6,374 
4,613 
6,786 
8,286 
8,155 
2,131 
1,329 
4,890 
1,160 
6,309 
6.203 
4,256 
9,643 
4,304 
9,874 
9.860 


586,391 
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TABLE  III. 

Shewing  the  Number  of  Teachers  employed,  and  the  Number  of  Schools 
in  each  County,  Number  of  School  D  striets  in  each  County,  and 
Number  of  Gradtd,  Consolidated  and  City  Schools. 


No. 

OF  Teachera  Em- 
ployed. 

Nc 

K  OF  Schools  and  Districts. 

COUKTOS, 

i 

i 

a 

1 

0 

6 

a 
1 

.1 

i 

1 

6 

1 

16 

1-2 

'4  « 

if 
II 

Anderson 

S9 
25 
63 
31 
44 
62 
82 
27 
29 
27 
61' 
27 
66 
37 
30 
16 
60 
38 
60 
41 
20 
19 
33 
41 
81 
74 
43 
88 
27 
30 
36 
38 
60 
63 
71 
26 

'56 
63 
23 

'37 
19 
18 
21 

6 
11 

6 
29 
10 

8 

.! 

8 
10 
14 

8 

13 

123 

6 
11 
35 
18 
20 

6 
19 
37 
31 

7 
21 

4 
11 
83 

6 

29 
17 
17 
20 

'37 

10 

2 

*"l9 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 
6 

24 
3 
8 
6 
6 
2 
6 
4 

16 


36 
6 
8 

12 
9 

45 

"n 
34 

32 
6 

16 
1 
8 

16 
1 

29 

11 
6 

40 

■'26 

14 

6 

2! 

"*"l 

3 
6 
8 
4 
4 
2 
7 
2 
2 

6 
2 

"**32 
3 
3 
2 
4 
10 

10 
14 

'•••4 

32 

4 

10 

"16 

7 

6 

23 

5 

1 

120 

64 
49 
82 
60 
59 
78 

139 
42 
52 
39 
71 
37 
76 
61 
66 
29 

241 
62 
82 
90 
51 
94 
38 
78 

16i 

151 
66 

128 
64 
53 
94 
44 

118 
98 
98 

109 

125 
82 
32 

11 
.....^ 

2 
4 
3 

Bedford  

63 
66 
37 
72 
37 
46 
57 

105 
37 
37 
32 
71 
35 
66 
51 
38 
29 
84 
43 
71 
76 
42 
39 
38 
64 
88 

100 
60 

102 
1 
35 
41 
42 
79 
80 
88 
44 

"88 

30 
6 
6 

7 

13 

4 

9 

28 

5 

16 

7 

7 

2 

11 

10 

18 

9 
11 
14 
10 
65 

"17 
39 
44 

6 
IP 
29 
13 
16 

1 
44 
26 
10 
60 

"32 

93 
62 
43 
79 
60 
60 
66 

133 
42 
52 
39 
78 
37 
76 
61 
56 
29 

142 
52 
82 
90 
62 
94 
38 
71 

127 

144 
66 

121 
30 
48 
57 
43 

123 

105 
98 

104 

12b 

21 
69 
14 
18 
16 
48 
15 
36 
13 
62 
32 
75 
38 

16 

"'2 
3 

2 

2 

Benton 

Bledsoe   

Blount 

Bradley  

2 

Campbell 

Cannon   

Carroll ^ 

Carter  .....i. 

Cbeatham  

3 

2 
16 

2 
24 

9 

1 
1 

2 

5 

Chester 

2 

Claiborne 

1 

Clay 

1 

Cocke  

76 

Coffee  

50 
45 
43 

27 
47 

Q 

Crockett 

Cumberland  

142 

1 
4 

2 

2 

12 

2 

7 
3 
7 
1 

13 
2 

'""6 
2 
4 
3 

'3 

Davidson 

13 

Decatur  

1 

DeKalb  

20        a 

3 

Dickson  

12 
44 
16 
14 
10 
26 
20 
60 
27 
1 
33 
19 
17 
20 
77 
19 
13 

"42 

63 

9 

1 
3 

1 
1 

"'i 
2 

6 
3 
6 
3 

7 

"  "4 

1 

Dyer  « 

1 

Fayette   

Fentress 

Franklin ' 

Gibaon 

"'{ 

Giles 

2 

Grainger , 

1 

Greene 

Grundy  

"'"i 

Hamblen 

Hamilton   

5 

Hancock 

1 

Hardeman  

Hardin    

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry  

Hickman    

Houston „ 

26 

7 

32 
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TABLE  III.— Continued. 


No. 

OP  Teachers  j 

PLOYED. 

Bm- 

No.  OP 

Schools  and  Districts. 

CouwrrEB. 

i 

$ 

a 

s 

I 

IS 

1 

3 

1 

3 

^ 

la 

1 

6 

-3 

•SI'S  J 

ii 

s  0 

ill 

so 

Humphreys   

Jackson  

36 

12 

6 

1 

63 

56 

6 

61 

22 

2 

Jstmes 

17 
49 
33 
91 

7 
21 
61 

6 
45 
28 
45 
29 
38 
36 
66 
40 
66 
24 
43 
34 
10 
33 
73 
37 
46 
19 
27 
60 
33 
46 
31 
66 
40 

8 
66 
23 
60 
39 
61 
61 
23 
10 
10 
49 
16 

"l4 

"60 

2 

17 

14 

4 

62 

13 

7 

81 

1-1 

46 

38 

23 

14 

2 

14 

45 

12 

2 

14 

46 

2 

9 

8 

6 

2 

16 

8 

40 

""2 

12 

68 

20 

3 

18 

28 

20 

6 

3 

3 

2 

6 
16 

1 
20 

8 
25 

4 

1 
21 

6 

3 
28 

6 
18 
33 
12 
16 

6 

7 
29 

1 

"9 

1 
4 

3 
6 
9 

12 

30 

2 

...... 

62 
16 
11 

1 

11 
24 

6 

'""2 

1 
6 

""8 

'""e 
1 
2 
11 
4 
3 
9 
1 
12 

14 
4 
6 
3 
1 

10 

2 

.....^ 

3 

1 

"  "i 

1 
3 

6 

10 

"24 
3 
1 
6 

12 

13 

4 

'  "2 

23, 
86 
34' 

179; 
12 
69, 
70, 
13, 

129 
61 
58 
97 
55 

110 

141 
79 
90 
34 
65 

118 
26 
35 

102 
86 
63 
28 
39 
69 
43 
74 
66 

136 
42 
10 
84 

167 
89 
64 
76 

102 
80 
24 
13 
64 
20 

17 
58 
31 
100 
15 
38 
66 
10 
89 
39 
62 
60 
47 
63 
78 
63 
70 
26 
67 
69 
24 
34 
81 
82 
48 
28 
36 
65 
36 
62 
40 
76 
42 
9 
78 
76 
65 
42 
69 
71 
43 
16 
13 
62 
18 

6 
22 

1 
20 

3 
31 

6 

3 
32 

9 

6 
41 

8 

25 

60 

•16 

20 

8 

8 
36 

2 

"*15 
4 
6 

4 

8 

12 

20 

37 

3 

...... 

78 
21 
12 

i 

32 

7 

2 

23 
80 
32 

120 
18 
69 
70 
13 

121 
48 
58 
91 
65 
88 

128 
79 
90 
34 
65 

105 
26 
34 
96 
86 
53 
28 
39 
69 
43 
64 
60 

113 

45 

9 

84 

153 
86 
54 
76 
96 
75 
22 
13 
64 
20 

8 
69 
10 
22 

6 
12 
16 
13 
26 

11 
45 
22 
62 
66 
26 
79 
84 

»» 

21 
16 
37 
78 
11 
48 
30 
10 
61 
34 
17 
28 
36 
11 
14 
17 
19 
24 
64 
69 
30 
19 
16 
12 
64 
12 

3 
120 

3 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
6 



Jefferson  

Johnson 

3 

Knox  

Lake    

Lauderdale 

Lawrence   

Lewis  

10 

Lincoln  

7 

Loudon^ 

Macon  ^ 

MarliMon 

1 

'"3 
7 
4 
3 
2 

'•'4 
8 

...... 

23 
2 

'*■  "2 
4 
2 

'"■*2 

Marion 

Marshall  

Maury 

4 
2 

McMinn 

McNairy  

Meigs  

3 
2 

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Moore 

Morgan  

1 

Obion  

4 

"l 
4 

'"  1 
2 

''3 

1 

'     3 

4 

""1 

3 
6 

2 
1 
3 
6 
6 

""8 
6 

.....^ 

4 

1 

2 

Overton  

Perry  

"""1 

Pickett 

Polk 

....„ 

Putnam  

Khea   

£oane 



Bobertson  

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

...... 

Shelby 

2 

Smith 

Stewart    

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

""'3 

Trousdale  



Unicoi  

Union 

*' "i 

1 

Van  Buren 
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TABLE  lU.— Continued. 


No.  OF  Teachsbs  Em- 
ployed. 

COUNTUBS. 

3 

4 
1 

Colored  Male. 
Colored  Female 

1 

6 

1 

jS  a 

4 

11 
41 

Warren  

64 
47 
34 
74 

47 
27 
75 

3787 

12 
18 
10 
30 
7 

19 
21 

1623 

7 

3 

2 

12 

4 

15 

12 

1026 

9 
5 

1 
4 
2 

.1 

492 

82 
73 
47 

120 
60 
64 

122 

63 
58 
44 
111 
54 
51 
90 

16 
10 

3 
29 

6 
20 
29 

79 
68 
47 

140 
60 
71 

119 

16 
18 
14 
112 
57 
25 
26 

••4 

4 
2 

Washington  

Wayne 

Weakley 

2 

4 

2 

6 

12 

2 

s 

White 

1 

Williamson    

Wilson  « 

4 

TOTAI* 

6928 

4924 

1471 

6395 

2932 

471 

230 

9a 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  Number  of  Institutes  held,  etc.,  Number  of  First  Orade  Cer 
tifieates  Issued,  Number  of  Applicants  Examined,  and  Number  of 
Teachers  Licensed. 
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TABLE  lY. —Coniinwd. 


2 

4> 

2 

i 

a 

=1 

■M 

J3 

f>* 

^  c 

4-»*^ 

COUMTIBS. 

If 

B 

C 

so 

Si 

oJd 

c2i 

6'Z 

dO 

cO 

o6 

^ 

iz; 

25 

» 

jz; 

^ 

Marion  ^ 

1 

6 

1 

w 

14 

30 

9 

5 

1 

45 

30 

9 

5 

1 

45 

Marshall 

1 
8 

175 
25 

30 
2 

71 
40 

36 
51 

54 
36 

67 
24 

2:^ 
37 

19 
18 

163 
115 

46 
3-> 

53 
24 

18 
34 

14 
14 

1S1 

Maury 

107 

McMinn 

3 

HO,      6 

45 

40 

2i 

12 

4 

79 

40 

23 

12 

4 

79 

McNairy 

4 

60       8 

64 

^ 

62 

18 

17 

9 

106 

56 

14 

15 

5 

90 

Meigs  

4 

13       9 

*49 
71 
15 

18 
35 
26 
8 
21 

24 
104 
27 
11 
29 

2 
29 
45 
13 

6 

7 
17 
26 

2 

3 

18 
2 

36 
fS8 
16 
2« 
35 

24 
43 
26 
11 
29 

2 
14 
45 
13 

6 

5 

7 
25 

1 

3 

1 

15 

2 



H4 

Monroe 

65 

Montgomery 

8 
3 

50       8 

111 

Moore 

10 

1 

V7 

Morgan  

35 

Obion   

39 

47 

79 

87 
41 

14 
49 

10 
2 

7 

18 

97 

76 

15 

Jj. 

106 

Overton 

4 

lis'     8 

Perry 

3 

15!      2 

40 

ir 

48 

2 

5 

S 

!)7 

46 

2 

4       1 

53 

Pickett 

1 

271      4 

25 

17 

19 

9 

28 

P«Ik 

1 

H 

27 

8 

3 

1 

39 

27 

8 

3 

1 

39 

Pu'nam  

' 

20 

28 

54 

8 

4 

2 

B8 

52 

8 

5 

2 

67 

Rhea 

1  ••  • 

20 

34 

2 

7 

4 

47 

3:^ 

2       5 

3 

43 

Roane  

1 
2 
10 

56,    10 
60|    22 
151      1 

60 
15 
50 

3S 
30 
51 

45 
31 

47 

15 

8 

42 

10 
12 
37 

6 
5 
IS 

76 
r)6 

38 

45 
81 

56 

151      9 
8!    12 

5 
5 

74 

R«ibert'«on 

56 

Rutherford 

40^    so;    lO;  136 

Scott 

1   . 

36 
9 

10 
2 

37 
11 

1 
1 

2 

40 
12 

37 
9 

...... 

37 

Sequatchie 

10 

Sevier 

8 
15 

50 
145 

27 

28 



70 
150 

23 
88 

9) 
24 
50 

13 
69 
20 

7 

82 
16 

15 
15 
89 

68 
50 

12 

6 
57 
16 

"*15 
3 

86 

Shelby 

150 

iJinith  

89 

^tewart  

5 

15       1 

18 
69 

1 

11 

42 

51 

3 

18 

15 
3 

1 

6 

51 
78 

40 
51 

3 
18 

12'      1 

56 

Sullivan 

1 

6^     76 

Sumner  « 

3 

4 

38     32 
42       6 

1 

87 
15 
24 

55 
40 

3l 

121 
23 
12 

"H 

21 
28 

51 
23 
10 

28 
20 
5 

11 
24 
5 

12 
13 
4 

10*;^ 

Tipton    

1i  'I 

80 

Trousdale 

24 

Unicoi     

i 

3 

8     i 

40     19 

12 

54 

2 

1 
24 

1 

12 
49 
16 

3 
3 
2 

2 

15 
54 
20 

10 
49 
16 

3 
3 
2 

"•"2 

.....^ 

13 

Union 

54 

Van  Buren 

20 

Warren 

5 

"2*4 

""?. 

47 
,33 

-, 

37 
37 

57 
35 

12 
19 

lo!    14 
11 

93 

F>5 

64 

as 

12,      7 
19       1 

9 

R?. 

Wnvhington 

55 

Wayne 

14 

43 

20 

10  

73 

39 

19' 

6 

64 

Weakley 

1 

4 

....^ 

60 
40 

20 

1 

'""i 

58 
36 

45 
23 

70 

75 
64 
44 

77 

38 

8 

25 

?1 

20       4 
4       2 
24       7 
15     IT 

37 
78 
on 
■  30 

75 
61 
27 

38 

?1 

19 
4 

13 
1? 

4 

2 

2 

14 

136 

White 

75 

Williamson 

6';t 

Wilson 

119 

Total  

251 

26^ 

15 

IS 

39 

3987 

— 
1663 

1200   619 

74^ 

3553 

1506 

975 

nn 

6504 
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TABLE  VI. 
Showing  Amount  of  School  Money  Received  during  the  year  1883-84, 
and  the  Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1884. 


Bbceipts. 

COUNTIBB. 

Amount  on 

Hand  July 

Ist,  1883. 

From 
State. 

From 
County. 

From  all 

Other 
Sources. 

Total 

Amount 

BeceiTed. 

Anderson^ 

Bedford  

*'**$9360*97 
228  80 
506  66 

*"'$2378"43 
675  40 

'"1181*98*65 
2387  38 
2757  61 
7026  85 
5472  97 
4479  14 

$2*73**2*i 

280  68 

80  15 
642  45 

16  00 
649  81 

*"$30266'66 
3472  26 
3875  36 
16462  36 
9958  41 
6224  85 

Benton  ^ 

Bledsoe 

Blount...  

7320  39          1472  67 

Bradley 

3272  96 

1197  48 
1095  90 

Campbell 

Cannon   

Carroll  

Carter 

Cheatham 

3396  43 
26*69*43 

6*660**66 

1954  94 

300  00 

10587  91 

'221*26 

3106**66 

6944  83 

4809*46 

***'*il9*i2'28 

900  00 

6351  32 

3631  63 

648  32 

12210  91 

486  01 

2476  13 

1986  17 

63*18*66 

428  39 

8855  94 

2600  64 

784  63 

1369  07 

'516**66 

19*78  86 
1104  98 

698  96 

362  46 
1265  93 

620  76 
1391  80 
1317  00 
1231  15 

547  45 
7138  00 

1468*16 

1153  33 
1594  02 
2382  24 

1*542*76 

3253  18 

3400  32 

1156  96 

7746  82 

674  75 

973  45 

2112  67 

900  48 

2117  62 

1473  93 

2290*1*4 

1570  00 
2034  12 
1162  82 
364  60 
1062  83 

*452*6'6 

1600  00 
761  25 

9835  66 
3844  14 
5689  66 
3574  94 
597  25 
2176  00 
2431  30 
5677  00 
7271  45 
1100  00 
78082  24 

6400*62 

4633  47 

14894  99 

9581  57 

7745*'l6 

27972  94 

20453  56 

4089  00 

7749  26 

6296  74 

4458  23 

18503  69 

1623  25 

11825  05 

4439  23 

3766**66 

7759  00 
8880  73 
4088  14 
4584  34 
4014  50 

'*"''*2577*74 

10183  88 

3806  25 

4i4"63 

15209  93 
5363  15 
6388  62 

Chester 

310  46 
266*66 

6917  27 
1863  18 
2796  76 
3823  10 
7693  00 
10457  54 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland^ 

1947  45 

Davidson 

52437  57 

148245  72 
8089  98 

Decatur 

DeKalb.. 

Dicksqn^ 

Dyer 

Fayette    

*604"28 

'*i'46"66 

477  49 

5786  80 
19589  01 
18908  64 

'****i4697"20 
31880  40 
35766  16 

6285  96 
21324  89 
10503  12 

6080  00 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson  

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy  

Hamblen 

Hamilton  

""*2*ii'56"66 

142  10 

419  07 

50  00 

*71*5"6o 

63983  92 
3151  84 

16837  87 
7949  33 

"'**i2623*'l4 
9757  39 

Hancock...... ...... 

Hardeman 

Hardin ^ 

Hawkins 

Haywood.- 

Henderson 

Henry 

1217  86 

'i87'82 

760  00 

20988  14 
7751  60 
67S3  57 

Hickman  - 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson - 

James 

6446  40 

3727**6i 

12643  88 
4567  50 

Jefferson 

Johnson 



Knox 
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TABLE  YL—Oontinued. 


Receipts. 

Counties. 

Amount  on 

Hand  July 

1st,  1884. 

From 

State. 

From 
County. 

From  all 

Other 

Sources. 

Total 
Amount 
Received. 

Lake 

$2190  61 

6087  28 

32  31 

370r97 

4153*20 
1233  26 
6206  69 
3000  00 
1421  75 
8736  66 

$325  05 

1403  68 

1382  12 

213  89 

2513  02 

775  29 

890  49 

7642  42 

1007  22 

1699  75 

3757  69 

$2240  47 

5800  00 

3579  73 

952  16 

21259  48 
4122  62 
4798  85 
6265  Of- 
5364  22 

11180  66 

15325  37 

$100  80 

487  40 

207  66 

63  61 

1235  35 
165  00 

4856'07 

$4856  93 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

Macon 

Madison 

Marian..,.,.,,, ...,,. 

12778  36 
5201  82 
1229  66 

28709  82 
9216  11 
6922  60 

24970  17 
9871  44 

Marshall 

Maury 

McMinn 

"   *  477  84 
714  49 

14779  99 
28534  11 

McNairy 

6401  50 

1776  W 

14705  97 
261  68 
200  00 

1616  97 

1920  00 

1344  10 

2474  75 

6Q0  30 

524  18 

2295  74 

1111  26 

357  93 

401  00 

652  94 

1173  92 

787  25 

1464  72 

1652  95 

3385  34 

354  57 

8959  00 

1260  65 

18238  12 

Meigs 

Monroe   

1920  00 

5819  94 
17790  05 
2534  59 
3214  96 
18687  17 
2098  72 
4144  45 
1287  80 
2685  97 
3581  19 
4589  49 
8713  23 
6573  45 
16300  00 
6240  90 

2203  39 
107  35 
126  76 

2359  09 

1 1 144  07 

Montgomery  

Moore 

35078  12 
3513  33 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton  

6298  23 

20981  91 

3209  98 

Perry  ..; 

2366  88 
i447  99 
1025  59 
87  60 
1589  52 
4868  25 
3571  72 
6872  83 
2683  11 

6869  26 

Pickett 

3136  79 

Polk 

Putnam  

33  45 
101  50 

4297  95 
4944  21 

Khea 

Boane  j-. 

6966  26 
15046  20 

Bobertson 

6bl8'95 

39"66 

883  63 

11798  12 

Rutherford 

31577  12 

Scott 

9278  58 

Sequatchie 

497  40           490  12 
1697  14,        6316  67 
7278  691       54798  65 
1599  93'        3383  12 
1215  93!        7863  21 
1731  23         8213  31 
2119  14        13992  84 
2006  91        13253  18 

578  06         2093  42 

1027  17 

Sevier 

2500  00 

16770  65 

7757  50 

6314  45 

658  05 

4534  37 

674  80 

562  40 

699  69 

800  00 

220  69 

6521  00 

1987  37 

3232  09 

10000  00 

1093  44 

658  31 

11749  98 

11297  34 

Shelby 

77847  89 

Smith  

76  65 
'461 '75 

256"6b 

54  87 

12817  20 

Stewart  

15383  69 

Sullivan 

11054  84 

Sumner  

20646  35 

Tipton  

Xroufidale. 

16184  89 
3288  75 

XJnicoi  ...  • 

365  98 
1034  49 

278  60 
1312  00 
1588  86 
1023  54 
9415  04 

P68  25 
2686  00 
2409  64 

286  00 
2500  00 
601  00 
5155  00 
6744  99 
2059  00 

11263  27 
2318  14 

10300  00 
7460  38 

1341  67 

Union 

100  00 

15  00 

997  00 

•  754  00 

538  66 

1762  63 

120  17 

900  68 

4434  49 

VanBuren / 

Warren 

1115  29 
13985  00 

Washington   

Wayne 

11075  22 
6863  29 

Weakley 

26440  94 

White 

4600  00 

Williamson 

Wilson 

14544  89 
21620  00 

Total   

$291061  29 

$147863  93'  2744850  60 

$108387  06 

$1292162  88 

» 
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TABLE  VIIL 

Shjowing  ilie  Number  and  Character  of  School  housei*.  School  houses 
Erected  during  the  Year,  Estimattd  Value  of  School  houses,  in- 
cluding Sites,  Grounds,  Desks,  Seats,  etc*,  School  ApimrcUus,viz,: 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  etc. 


Counties. 


Anderson 

Bedford   

Ben  on  

Bledsoe  ~ 

Blount 

Brndlcy  

Campbell 

Ciinnon 

Carroll 

Cnrter  

Cheatham» 

Chester 

Ciaiborno 

Cl«y  

Coike 

Coffee 

Croikett 

Cumberland  ... 

David>on 

l>eo«tur  

DeKalk 

Dickson   

Dyer 

Fnyette 

FentreFS 

Franklin  „ 

Oib.<on 

Giles 

Urningcr  

(jrecne  

Grundy 

Bnmblen 

]1:iinitton 

Hancock 

Hiirdcman 

Hnrdtn  

Ilnwkins  

Bnywood 

Henderson  

Henry  

Hiokinan 

Hnu.«ton 

Humphreyi!  ... 

Jacksun  

jHmes  

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox  - 

Lake 

Lnuderdale  ... 

Lswronce  

Lewis  > 


No-  and  Char- 
acter of  Sehoul 
Houses. 


School  Ho^s 

Erected 

during  the 

Year. 


3     3 

2!    4 

,..     2 


O  n  « 

>.s  - 

**  o  a 
E  3  3    • 


»—    •  1 

§s-- 

-s-^J 

?s 

M-pM 

mi 

c  •• 

>< 

»Nft 

c  «• 

5r  t- 

C  Q 

U 

.§£^g 

§2 

t<^^ 

«w 

H 

> 

f  17.000  0() 
2,.^64  00 

m.'OO  IK) 
7,800  no 
7,3- 0  00 

19,000  00 


16.X,(iO  01' 

2.:soo  00 

2.175  00 


1.7H0  OO 
4.30f)00 


4.?00  00 
9.205  00 


280,193  00 
3.2r>()  (H) 
1 .987  54 
4.000  OO 
28.0011  00 
2.3fi0  00 
5,000  00 


47  010  {yi 
16.275  00 
5.:i'>0  00 
21,000  00 


10.8i5  00 
8l.8:{(>  00 
2.:i00  no 
8.4(>0  00 
3.000  00 
12.000  00 
2.000  00 


10.075  50 
4.081  00 


4.520  35 


2.824  00 
12.0n0  0f» 
9,878  00 


3  5/)0  00 

8.000  00 

10.550  00 

400  00 


»500  00 


100  00 
50  Oti 
25  0(1 

250  00 


1,:«5  00 

GOO  00 

31  85 


loOOO 


440  00 
145  00 


1.8  0  00 
50  00 
100  00 


300  (0 
15  00 
50  CO 


$3.000  00 


.SO  •  00 
7rO  no 
300  00 
500  00 


.V20  00 
SoOOO 


28  00 
20O  00 


COO  00 


40.000  00 


500  00 
223  68 
350  00 


2.000  00 


4.2  00 


1.12i.',0 
7:^0  «» 
IM)  00    '.•75  00 
500  00  2,000  00 


200  00 
453  00 
100  00 
94t  00 
1.100  00 
50n00 
200  00 


249  30 
300  00 


100  00 
1.800  00 

300  00 
2,0-.'5  00 

600  00 

550  00 


600  00 


75  90 


QOSOO 
400  00 


30  00 
150  00 


150  20 


184  00 
4.000  00 


1,000  00 
3i0  00 
150  UO 


^1 


$20  &0O  00 
2.:S64  UO 
10  90)1  00 
8,6(0  00 
7,fi7o  «) 
19.750  00 


]8.14tPO 
3.7(0  00 
2,200  85 


1,7S8  00 
4.850  00 


4  MO  00 
9.850  00 


328.143  00 
3.:^t0  00 
2.587  fA 
4.223  68 
28.650  00 
2.375  00 
7.0:0  00 


48,^54  fO 
17.005  00 
5  775  00 
23.500  00 


11.135(0 
84.083  00 

2.7(0  00 
11.4:«(0 

4.700  00 
13.050  00 

2.200  00 


10.924  80 
4.38100 


4.716  45 


.3.218  00 
16  400  00 
0.878  00 


3.SS0  00 

9.1M)  00 

10.870  00 

660  00 
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TABLE  Yin.— Continued. 


OOUITIIfi^ 


No.  and  Char- 
acter of  School 
Uottses. 


M 

M 

o 

o 

n 

n 

t- 

o 

« 

o 

« 

% 

g 

t» 

•3 

c 

E 

«i 

u 

o 

o 

£. 

c 

(fj 

U4 

^ 

H 

'-0 

P=4 

•J 

School  Ho's 

Erected 
durinff  the 

YCHf. 


Ill 

if. 

p. 5  ■• 


B  9  4) 


—    -  I 

«l 

"3 

Sis 

'e«t 

c  a 

li 

IN' 

ri 

H 

> 

-I 


Lincoln 

Loudon   

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall  ..... 

Maury 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Meiers   

Monroo    , 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moriran   

Obion    

OTcrton  

Perry -... 

Pickett  

Polk  

Putnam  

Khea 

Ruane  

Robertson  ... 
Rutherford  .. 

Bcoti 

bequatchio  .. 

Sevier  

Bhelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner  

Tipton 

Trousdale  ... 

Unicoi 

Dnion   

Van  Buren... 

Warren    

Washington 

Wayne  

Weakley 

White  

Williamson.. 
Wilson 

Total  


.S9 

9rt 

56 

as' 

33 

46 

8 

lo 

27 

4^> 

50 

CO 

13 

37 

18 

49 

25 

5H 

28 

96 

17 

29 

C 

11 

20 

74 

40 
53 
63 

80 
70 


91 
22 

58  ... 
69  ... 

17  ... 
24 


3   .. 


3  ... 

5 
1 
2 
2 
2 


63  ... 
6"»|  1 
96'... 
70  ... 
25  ... 

14  ... 

50  ... 

15  ... 
79  ... 
52  ... 
40;... 

142  ... 

51  ... 


25    so;. 

2149  47351  5 


4  ... 


187  74,266 


fl8.?S5  00 
8  07i  00 
6.000  00 
8.640  00 
6.775  00 
4l.:i«  40 
12,450  00 


9.000  00 
2..350  00 
9.4:{6  44 

36.760  00 
2.55«»  00 
2,4:«  00 

17,700  00 


6.72>  <  0 
3  3V»  .V) 
4.000  00 
6,900  00 


19  487  00 
15.(K»  00 
28.0^)0  00 
3.510  00 
8.200  00 
9,580  00 


I9a')00 
218  00 
800  00 
60i0 
3^)6  00 
621  00 
691  00 


750  00 

75  00 

96:<  21 

210  60 

iVlOO 

75  00 

4.400  00 


75  00 


200  00 
150  UO 


10.000  00 
20.V21  00 
9.000  00 
16,000  00 
3.750  00 
1.200  00 


1.900  00 
13.800  (K) 
24.110  00 

4.6^5  00 
29.000  00 

8.450  00 


100  00 
20  00 
494  00 
98  50 
34  00 
250  00 


11.520  00 
815  00 
6J4  00 
200  00 


6,000  0  > 
500  00 


225  00 


7  8  49 
1,825  0.) 
50  00 
400  00 
900  00 


300  00 
250  00 


600  00 

1««00 

1.7V)  (0 

813  25 


1,200  00 
1.417  00 

inooo 

750  00 

300  00 

60  00 


50  00 

asooo 

445  W 

26  00 

3,000  00 

200  00 


$1,229.060  73  139.207  40 


800  00 


.375  00 
2.973  CO 


2.000  00 


.50  00 
300  00 
400  00 
.STMj  IK) 
2.800  00 
800  00 


2.500  00 
199.176  62 


$20.708  00 
9.108  00 
6..S24  (10 
8.9(0  00 
6.131  00 
47  9  '3  40 
13.644  00 


9.975  00 

2.42A  00 

11,158  14 

38.79!->  .'jO 

2.«.^  W 

2.910  00 

23,000  (JO 


6.8(j0  00 
3.:^)  f^ 
4500  oa 
6,300  00 


20.087  00 
V\:W)  00 
30.244  (10 
4.4>l  75 
8.2:U  00 
10.630  00 


ll.=  75  00 
2S.311  00 
9.100  00 
\6.1^}  00 
4.00  00 
].'250  00 


2.000  00 
14.450  00 
24.9=»5  64 

4.960  00 
34.800  00 

9.450  00 


•27.500  0$ 


$1,367,444  75 
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TABLE  IX. 

Showing  the  number  of  Private  Schools,  number  of  Teachers  in  samCf 
number  of  Pupils    enrolled,   Average  Daily  Attendance, 
Average  Cost  of  Tuition  per  Pupil  per  Month. 


and 


GOUNTIBS. 

No.  of  Private 
Schools  Uoght 
During  Year. 

4 

P 

No.  of  Pupils 

Enrolled 
Within  Year. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Anderson 

Bedford  

20 

12 

8 

8 

4 

30 

12 

8 

6 

800 
250 

600 
l.SO 

$1  25 

Benton • 

1  00 

Bledsoe  

1  26 

Blount 

Bradley    , 

782 
280 

672 
200 

1  00 
1  60 

Campbell 

Cannon •• ••• 

20 
34 

17 

20 
8 
3 

26 

28 

17 

20 
8 
4 

400 
1094 

'465 

400 
320 
111 

1  50 

Carroll 

"    '795 

386 

205 

182 

97 

1  42 

Carter . 

Cheatham  , 

i"67 

Chester 

1  25 

Claiborne    

1  60 

Clav 

1  50 

Cocke  

Coffee 

18 

10 

3 

9 

10 

26 

36 

6 

25 
11 

31 
11 

3 
72 
12 
30 
38 

6 
31 
11 

811 
230 
160 

1200 
360 

1357 
570 
300 
270 
699 

2  00 

Crockett , 

Cumberland  

156 
129 

1  36 
1  00 

Davidson 

Decatur  

850 
678 

91 
150 

65 
688 

1  60 

DeKalb  

1  85 

Dickson  , 

1  60 

Dyer  ^ 

Fayette  

2  00 
2  10 

Fentress 

1  25 

Franklin 

Gibson 

16 

24 

881 

607 

1  69 

Giles., 

Grainger 

Greene 

3 
3 
4 
2 
13 
5 

4 
3 
4 
6 
13 
7 

1  26 

65 
100 
126 
359 
290 

60 

96 

105 

218 

220 

1  00 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

2  26 
1  90 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

1  15 
1  60 

Hardeman 

Hardin   

12 
9 

15 
11 

635 
450 

487 
342 

2  00 

Hawkins 

Haywood \ 

1  16 

Henderson 

Henry 

27 

31 

914 

787 

1  76 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson  

13 

1^. 
1 

497 

374 

1  76 

James 

3 

7 

/'I 

204 
2350 

185 
681 

1  60 

Jefferson  

1  37 

Johnson 

! 

. 
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TABLE   IX.—Cuntinued. 


Ck>UNTIBB. 

No.  of  Private 
Schools  taught 
During  Year. 

J 

525 

No.  of  Pupils 

Enrolled 
Within  Year. 

1- 

Knox  

36 

3 

10 

13 

36 

3 

15 

14 

1000 

80 

416 

302 

900 

20 

312 

242 

1  00 

Lake-     

2  00 

TiAiidprdale » ^ •- 

2  60 

Lawrence ...•••... 

1  50 

TJSWW  •  ■  ••  ........t  .t--Tr  --•----•- - 

Lincoln 

33 
7 
4 

36 
7 
6 

1212 
166 
140 



799 
127 
100 

1  65 

Tjoudon • 

1  00 

Macon 

1  26 

Madison  — 

Marion    ...... r...tri-f  .* 

Marshall.. 

32 

45 

2122 

1611 

1  87 

Maary                ••. •«..• ^. ......... 

McMinn'      

2 
6 

2 
10 

McNairy 

420 

387 

1  50 

MeiiTB  ...........  •«.••..*• f • 

Monroe   ...... ...  .«.*..... ♦ ♦ 

23 
14 
14 
5 
43 

27 
23 
14 
5 
43 

903 
448 
300 

501 
381 
255 

1  14 

Montfiromery 

2  81 

"*""*»*'•"*•/ •••  •• 

Moore    ....  ..............t 

1  00 

Monran    r t 

Obion  •.•••«.••• .•••... 

1219 

1200 

1  96 

Overton 

Perry  

5 

6 

8 

12 

5 

9 

9 

12 

'306 

'      296 
320 

48 

250 
180 

1  50 

Pickett.. 

2  00 

Polk. 

Putnam    ........ .........  ..-f * -•• 

1  12 
1  00 

Rhea            .     .            

Roane      

BobertBOn .*... 

550 

25 

66 

300 

500 

Rutherford  ^.......... 

20 
1 
4 
6 

12  60 

Scott 

1 
4 
9 

35 

50 

240 

1  00 

Sequatchie  - 

1  60 

Sevier , 

1  00 

Shelby                 

Smith    """""'      

Stewart     

Sullivan 

Sumner ...*•.•« 

23 

13 

7 

6 

28 

17 

12 

6 

610 

155 

1  20 

Tipton 

300 
270 

200 
175 

3  00 

Trousdale 

1  60 

XJnicoi         ....M..... 

Union 

5 

2 

16 

4 

15 

28 

5 
7 

16 

6 

17 

28 

200 
140 
640 
142 
372 
565 

125 
126 
590 
133 
262 
440 

1  26 

Van  Buren 

2  00 

Warren  

1  50 

Washington 

^^ayne ..  .•.••«... 

1  36 
1  14 

Weakley 

White         

1  65 

WilHamflnn 

Wilson 

43 

43 

1700 
33743 

2  00 

TOTAI. 

893 

1085 

27389 

$1  70 
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Office  of^thb  State  Board  of  Eduoatiok, 

NASHViiiiiE,  Tenn.,  February  18,  1816. 

:2b  BU  HxeeUenejf  WM.  B.  BATE,  Governor  of  Tennesdee: 

Snt^In  complianoe  with  section  3,  chapter  ^CCLV.,  Aeto  of 
Tennessee,  1883, 1  present  to  yon  the  following  Beport  of  the  State 
vBoard  of  Ednoation. 

Very  respeotftilly, 

J.  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


An  accompaniment  or  outgrowth  of  the  general  interest  in 
universal  education^  is  the  creation  of  a  numerous  profession  of 
teachers  and  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  their  training. 
In  all  European  governments^  and  in  almost  all  of  the  American 
StateS;  normal  schools  are  maintained^  at  large  cost,  for  educating 
teachers^  who  are  thus  put  on  a  level  with  the  liberal  professions, 
to  whose  benefit  training  schools  were  formerly  limited.  In  the 
United  States  there  were,  in  1882,  97  normal  schools,  with  827 
teachers  and  17,964  pupils,  supported  by  thirty-two  States.  The 
six  States  making  the  largest  annual  appropriations  are  New  York, 
f  138,256;  Virginia,  f  112,049  (including  f  100,000  for  site  and 
buildings) ;  Massachusetts,  $85,899  ;  Pennsylvania,  $79,054 ;  Cali- 
fornia, $62,000,  and  Illinois,  $51,264.  In  all  these  States  the 
leading  cities  also  in  addition  expend  large  sums  upon  normal 
schools. 

The  Southern  States  making  the  largest  annual  appropriations 
for  this  purpose,  in  1882,  were,  Texas,  $18,000;  Alabama,  $15,500, 
white  and  colored;  Maryland  $12,000,  white  and  colored;  Ten- 
nessee $12,500,  white  and  colored;  Virginia  $12,000,  white  and 
colored. 

All  the  above-mentioned  sums  for  1882,  it  must  be  noted,  were 
annual  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  colleges,  with 
the  one  exception  mentioned. 

It  has  been  the  singular  good  fortune  of  Tennessee  to  secure,  at 
very  small  cost,  one  of  the  most  noted  normal  colleges  in  the 
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In  1867^  George  Peabody^  one  of  the  most  reinarkable  businesB 
men  in  America  or  Britain^  made  a  foundation,  while  living,  upon 
which  to  rebuild  the  educational  systems  of  the  eleven  States  laid 
waste  by  the  great  civil  war  of  1861-65.  This  princely  donation 
was  two  million  dollars. 

After  1897,  the  ttfastees  have  the  power  to  close  the  trust,  and 
^^  to  distribute  not  less  than  two-thirds  among  such  educational  or 
literary  institutions,  or  for  such  educational  purposes,  as  they  may 
determine,  in  the  States  for  whose  bepefit  the  income^  is  now 
appointed  to  be  used.  The  remainder  may  be  distributed  by  the 
trustees  for  educational  or  literary  purposes,  wherever  they  may 
deem  it  expedient.^' 

Up  to  November  4,  1869,  when  Mr.  Peabody  died,  he  gave 
much  time  and  thought  to  this  grand  work.  In  accordance  with 
his  views,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  trust  will  be  closed, 
and  two  or  three  high  normal  colleges  be  the  recipients  of 
the  sple  did  fund. 

Tennessee  may  secure  the  great  Peabody  Normal  School  of  the 
South. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sears  as  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  grand  central  normal  college  in  Tennessee.  Dr.  Sears 
visited  Nashville  annually  until  1875,  when  this  plan  became  a 
reality. 

The  State  at  first  gave  only  its  name.  The  University  of  Nash- 
ville furnished  extensive  grounds,  with  large  and  commodious 
buildings,  not  to  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  value.  The  Peabody  Trust  furnished  funds  to  support 
the  institution.  In  1881  the  State,  for  the  first  time,  made  an 
appropriation.  In  1883,  the  General  Assembly  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  College,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

How  this  fund  has  been  expended,  and  what  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  College,  may  be  learned  from  che  following  report 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education : 
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STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

»EPOKT  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen: — I  beg  leave  to  present  herewith  a  report  of  the 
State  ^Normal  College,  for  the  two  years  ending  September  1,  1884. 
This  report  will  be,  liowever,  mainly  a  summary  of  reports  presented 
to  your  honorable  body,  from  time  to  time,  during  this  period. 

The  whole  number  of  different  students  in  attendance  has  been 
265^  of  whom  101  were  male  and  164  females.  One  hundred  were 
from  Tennessee. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  been  exceptionally  good ;  and,  wer^ 
due  regard  paid  in  every  case  to  the  requirement  that  students  shall 
be  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  admission,  it  is  believed  that,  with 
the  constant  watchfulness  observed  at  the  College,  and  the  appliances 
used  to  promote  health  and  vigor,  physical  disability  might  be  re- 
duced to  its  minimum. 

In  common  with  many  of  our  most  important  institutions  we  suf- 
fered some  disturbance,  from  a  few  discontented  persons,  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1883-4,  who,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  made 
the  most  of  opportunities  for  trouble.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed 
away,  leaving  the  College  more  firmly  seated  than  ever  in  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  community;  and  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  closed  with  a  full  measure  of  its  characteristic  order  and 
quietness,  and  after  one  of  its  most  successful  commencements,  at 
which  a  class  of  thirty-seven  "took  their  degrees."  It  is  but  just  to 
add  that  the  students  generally  have  shown  a  commendable  interest 
in  the  work  required  of  them  at  the  College,  and  a  determination  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  great  advantages  afforded  them. 

The  College,  as  au  appropriate  and  efficient  institution  for  the  in-* 
fitruction  and  training  of  teachers,  has  certainly  met  with  increasing 
favor,  and  testimony  is  abundant  that  its  diploma,  or  a  certificate 
from  its  President,  is  an  almost  sure  passport  to  the  best  grades  of 
employment. 

increase  of  numbers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  the  students  almost 
without  Umit;  by  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  becom- 
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ing  less  determined  that  those  who  so  freely  enjoy  these  privileges 
shall  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  acquisitions. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  this  or  any  other  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers  exclusively,  will  furnish  all  that  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  the  hundreds  of  schools  of  different  grades  in  this 
community,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped  and  believed  that  every 
teacher  sent  out  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  College  will  exert 
BO  wise,  enlightened  and  powerful  an  influence  over  a  wide  Tegion^ 
as  not  only  to  offer  to  the  public  the  best  examples  of  school  man- 
agement and  instruction,  but  also  to  awaken  and  foster  a  desire 
among  surrounding  teachers  to  do  their  work  in  the  most  skillful 
and  philosophic  manner.  One  well- instructed  and  trained  teacher 
will  become,  obviously,  a  source  of  knowledge,  enlightenment  and 
Encouragement,  so  powerful  as  to  render  his  services,  however  mod- 
estly put  forth,  invaluable. 

We  might,  however,  without  the  disastrous  measure  of  winking  at 
inferior  ability  and  scholarship,  and  lowering  our  standard  of  in- 
struction— and  with  a  comparatively  small  additional  expense — ed- 
ucate a  much  larger  number  than  we  do,  were  the  inducements  for 
young  men  and  women  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  teacher's 
profession  sufficiently  great,  and  were  the  business  so  attractive  and 
remunerative  as  to  lead  persons,  suitably  endowed  by  nature,  to  give 
up  two  or  three  years  of  time  and  labor,  involving  considerable  out** 
right  expense,  to  the  work  of  preparation,  with  nothing  to  allure,, 
but  the  prospect  of  irksome  confinement  among  children,  with  unre- 
mitting drafts  upon  sympathy,  patience,  nerve-power  and  almost 
every  resource;  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  merest  whim,  caprice  or 
prejudice,  with  small  compensation,  granted  for  a  limited  number  of 
months  only,  each  year,  and  with  but  little  reason  to  expect  that 
their  most  self-denying  efforts  will  ever  result  in  more  than  a  mere 
pecuniary  competency.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that,  if  faithful,  de- 
voted, earnest,  the  time  will  come  when  they  shall  find,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servants,^'  emblazoned  against  their  names  on 
Heaven's  imperishable  scrolls;  yet,  to  most,  the  reward  in  thi& 
world  seems  slow  in  coming. 

At  present,  attractive  enterprises  and  employments,  requiring  but 
little  time  or  labor  to  meet  their  demands,  entice  our  young  men 
and  women  on  every  side.  The  bold,  active,  intelligent,  whom  we 
most  need  in  the  teacher's  profession,  are  the  first  to  see  in  them  an 
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abundant  opportunity  for  the  present  exercise  of  all  their  powers^ 
and  in  the  not  distant  future^  the  glittering  prizes  of  wealth  and 
honor.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  teacher^s  occupation  must  be  made 
equally  attractive  and  prospectively  remunerative,  or  it  will  be  re- 
legated in  a  great  measure  to  inferior  persons,  as  unworthy  of  the 
best  types  of  young  manhood.  TJntil  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  large  numbers  of  candidates  for  our  best  normal  institu- 
tions,— while  just  in  proportion/as  this  grandest  of  professions,  could 
everyone  see  it  in  that  light,  approximates  this  condition  of  affairs,, 
will  the  best  blood  of  the  community  flow  into  them. 

BUILDINGS  AND  OBOUNDS. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  College,  as  is  well 
known,  belong  to  the  University  of  Nashville,  whose  first  century 
the  coming  year  completes.  Its  enlightened  Board  of  Trust  are  not 
only  devoting  their  large  property,  with  comparatively  small  re- 
serves or  conditions,  to  promote  normal  instruction  and  to  secure 
to  Tennessee  the  benefits  of  what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  ^^  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,^'  Hon.  Robt.  C.  Winthorp,  LL.  D.,  in 
his  opening  address  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  designates  as  '^  OUB 
GBEAT  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,"  but  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  permit  alterations  and  changes  in  buildings  and  premises,  to- 
meet  the  wants  of  the  College,  to  be  made,  or  to  comply  with  every 
requisition  within  their  corporate  power. 

The  buildings  which  were  greatly  dilapidated  by  the  exigencies 
of  war,  when  we  first  took  possession,  are  gradually  approaching  a 
state  of  comparative  soundness — but  will  require  more  or  less  repairs 
each  year.  Should  the  number  of  students,  which  fills  (»ur  rooms  at 
the  present  time  to  nearly  their  full  capacity,  be  much  increased,  some 
additions  would  become  necessary.  The  grounds,  which  have  been 
rescued' from  weeds  and  barrenness,  are  already  becoming,  in  some 
measure,  the  requirements  of  a  great  and  prosperous  institution* 
More  grading  will  have  to  be  done,  as  time  passes,  paths  made, 
drives  laid  out,  and  the  whole  must,  ere  long,  be  surrounded  by  an 
appropriate  and  substantial  fence  and  sidewalk.^ 

*NoTE. — Since  this  was  written,  I  have  received  from  the  City  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  Affairs  a  request  for  a  conference  concerning  this  very  thing.  Of  course, 
should  they  make  a  formal  demand  for  these  improvements,  as  probably  they  willf- 
it  will  have  to  be  met. 
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The  improvements  and  additions  already  made  or  in  progress, 
^considering  the  small  sum  of  money  used  for  the  purpose^  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  judicious  and  successful.  Among  them  I  would 
particularly  call  attention  to  the 

EWING  GYMNASIUM, 

Named  for  the  venerable  President  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trusty  and,  I  believe,  its  oldest  living  graduate.  The  building  oc- 
-oupies  in  part  the  site  of  the  "  Old  Faculty  House,"  so  called,  or, 
rather,  is  a  portion  of  that  building,  detached  and  remodeled  in 
such  manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  gymnasium ;  at  the 
same  time  constituting  an  agreeable  and  appropriate  feature  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds. 

The  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  kind, 
^as  furnished  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  the  learned  scientist,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Hemingway  Gymnasium,  at  Cambridge,  the  largest  and 
most  successful  institution  for  physical  development  and  culture  in 
this  countr;fi  where  more  than  a  thousand  men  are  in  daily  attend- 
ance ;  and  is  the  same  as  used  by  the  "  Athletic  Associations"  of  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Amherst  College,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  etc. 

Its  design  is,  of  course,  in  part,  to  offer  a  source  of  rational  amuse- 
ments to  the  students,  but  more  particularly  to  promote  health, 
strength- and  development  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  the  times  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  thus 
not  only  to  prepare  our  students,  by  study  and  exercise,  for  the 
wearing  duties  of  the  teacher^s  profession,  but  also  to  instruct  and 
train  the  children  and  young  persons  committed  to  their  care,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  them  in  actual  life. 

The  gentlemen  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  instruc- 
tor, whom  we  have  arranged  to  employ  in  connection  with  Vander- 
bilt  University ;  his  time  being  divided  between  the  two  institutions 
equally,  and  both  contributing  a  proportionate  share  of  his  compen- 
sation. 

The  ladies  at  the  College  are  to  be  in  charge  of  a  lady  director, 
who  is  not  only  skilled  in  gymnastic  exercises,  but  who,  by  study 
and  training,  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  and  requirements 
of  her  sex.  She  will  make  the  pupils  a  study  individually,  and  then 
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prescribe  the  nature  and  amouDt  of  exercise  best  adapted  to  their 
coDditioD. 

It  will  be  expected  that  she  will  look- after  the  sick,  when  there 
are  such^  and  give  the  aid  and  advice  required  by  their  condition.. 

It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  medical  men  and  educators- 
that  our  sanitary  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
cent improvements  at  the  College^  and  is  destined  to  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  physical  training  throughout  the  South.  Some  of 
these  gentlemen,  among  whom  are  Dr.  Lindsey,  Dr.  Pluuket,  Dr. 
Wright — the  vigilant  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health — a'hd  Dr.  Maddin,  of  the  City  Board>  have  made  a  per- 
sonal inspection. 

In  this  connection,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  another  of  the  appliances  used  at  the  College  for  the  promotion 
of  the  well-being  of  the  students,  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention,  as  an  unique  and  desirable  feature  of  the  College.  It  is- 
called  a  ^^  Board  of  Health  and  Comfort,"  and  will  be  found  described 
in  Appendix  "  B,"  to  this  report. 

THE  LABORATORY. 

A  portion  of  Lindsley  Hall,  which  was  rescued  from  decay  and 
ruin  a  few  years  ago,  and  made  an  important  addition  to  the  College 
buildings,  has  been  remodeled,  and  is  dow  beiog  fitted  up  as  a  working 
chemical  laboratory,  and  will  be,  when  completed  and  furnished 
with  necessary  apparatus,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  convenient  and 
best  appointed  laboratories  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Day,  Ph.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  as 
instructor  in  chemistry  and  natural  science,  who  comes  to  us  from 
St.  John^s  College,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  on  the  most  unqualified 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  the  distinguished  chemist  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where,  after  graduating,  he  won,  by 
merit,  a  fellowship,  and,  finally,  the  significant  degree  of  "Doctor  of 
Philosophy." 

By  this  arrangement,  all  Qur  students  will  have  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  most  progressive,  natural  sciences,  while  such  as  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  study  as  a  specialty  will  have  the  most  favorable  advantages. 
Agricultural  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  re- 
ducing and  assaying  of  ores,  so  important  when  viewed  in  connec- 
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iion  with  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State 
together  with  the  analyses  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  etc.,  may  thus  be  carried  on  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

PBABODY  8CH0LABSHIPS. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  scholarships  were  established 
St  the  College  in  the  year  1876,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Ed- 
ucation Fund,  "  for  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  students  from  the 
different  Southern  States,  whose  characters,  abilities,  general  culture 
jind  health  give  special  promise  of  usefulness  as  teachers."  This 
number  has  now  reached  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  is  appor- 
tioned among  these  States  by  the  "  General  Agent ''  of  the  Board. 
These  scholarships  are  in  much  request,  and  are  kept  as  full  as  the 
contingencies  of  sickness,  etc.,  will  permit. 

The  nominations  to  the  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  different  States,  on  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Fund  supporting  them.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  these  gentlemen,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  have  per- 
formed this  responsible  and  sometimes  burdensome  duty  with  signal 
'intelligence,  conscientiousness  and  desire  to  promote  the  objects  for 
which  the  scholarships  were  established. 

"  These  scholarships,^'  however  (I  quote  from  the  "  Requirements, 
etc.,'')  ^'  will,  in  no  case,  be  continued  to  students  whose  rank  or 
standing  is  low,  whose  general  demeanor  is  objectionable,  who  do 
not  give  promise  of  usefulness  as  teachers,  or  whose  health  or  other  ' 
circumstances  prevent  constant  attendance  on  or  performance  of 
College  duties." 

Fourteen  scholarships,  the  largest  number  given  to  any  State, 
worth  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,  were  apportioned  to 
Tennessee,  in  the  year  1883,  in  response  to  an  act  of  her  Legislature, 
appropriating  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  College. 

STATE  APPBOPRIATION. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  receipts  from  the  State  appropriation 
and  expenditures  of  the  same  i8  appended  to  this  report.  Appendix 
A.  Of  the  whole  sum,  t.  «.,  $20,000  for  two  years,  but  $10,000, 
it  will  be  seen,  has  as  yet  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury.  The 
remaining  $10,000  has,  however,  been  appropriated  by  your  Board, 
and  will  be  drawn  and  applied  accordingly. 
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The  period  embraced  in  this  report  has  been^  in  spite  of  severe 
trials  to  which  the  College  has  been  subjected,  one  of  great  pros- 
perity and  snccess,  as  already  indicated.  I  shall  be  disappointed  if, 
with  reasonable  freedom  from  distracting  influences,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  fostering  care  of  the  three  Boards  of  Trust  interested,  it 
does  not  hereafter  advance  still  more  rapidly  in  usefulness  and 
honor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EBEN  8.  STEARNS, 
Chancellor  University  of  NaahviUey 
and  President  State  Normal  College. 
Nashville,  Dec.  31,  1884. 


(appendix  a.) 

Tabulated  Statement  of  Receipts  from  State  Appropriation  aaid 

Expenditure  of  the  same, 

Nov.  1,  1883.  Balance  from  former  appropriation $  347  33 

Nov.  1,  1883.  Received  from  State  of  Tennessee 2,500  00 

Feb.  5,  1884.  Received  from  State  of  Tennessee 2,500  00 

May  3,  1884.  Received  from  State  of  Tennessee 2,600  00 

Sept.  27, 1884.  Received  from  State  of  Tennessee 2,500  00 

f  10,347  33 
Amount  expended  to  Dec.  31,1884 10,045  19 

Balance. ;.?      302  14 

expenditures  in  detail. 

For  Salaries • $2,710  25 

For  Lectures 740  00 

For  Books 211  72 

For  Printing  and  Advertising ■ 452  65 

For  Fuel 377  50 

For  Lightning-rods 190  50 

For  Gymnasium  and  Apparatus 2,086  82 

For  Laboratory  etc 1,498  32 

For  Repairs 1,066  43 

For  Grounds,  Paths,  etc 616  50 

For  Miscellaneous 94  60 

Total $10,045  19 
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Itemized  statements  with  vouchers  have  been  duly  presented  and 
ar^  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  Ten  thousand  three  hundred 
and  two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  of  the  entire  appropriation  ha» 
been  appropriated  by  the  Board,  but  not  yet  drawn  from  the  treasury* 


(APPENDIX  B.) 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH  AND  COMFORT. 

(Established  March  10,  1882.) 

CX)NSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS.      ' 

A  Board  of  Health  and  Comfort  for  the  benefit  of  Students  of 
the  Normal  College  has  been  constituted. 

OBJECT. 

Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  good  health  and  comfort  among  the 
students,  especially  in  the  class  rooms. 

OF  WHOM   IT  CONSISTS. 

Said  Board  of  Health  and  Comfort  shall  consist  of  one  student 
chosen  from  among  the  gentlemen,  by  ballot,  in  each  class-room,  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  commencement  of  each  term  ;  such  students 
shall  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  supposed  fitness  for  the 
office,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  temperature  and  ventilation 
of  the  respective  rooms. 

ORGANIZATION. 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  said  election,  the  President  of  College 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  persons  elected  who  shall  proceed  to 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  their  members  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  board ;  also  a  secretary  in  same  manner.  In  all  cases  a  plu- 
rality shall  elect.  ^ 

OFFICERS. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  commonly  belong  to  that  office.  The 
Secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  ; 
of  all  subjects  brought  before  the  board,  and  of  all  its  transactions* 
At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  he  shall  give  all  records  and 
papers  into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  College  for  safe 
keeping. 
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These  officers  shall  hold  their  office  until '  others  are  chosen  in 
their  place. 

DUTIES. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  health  officer  to  qualify  himself  as 
soon  as  possible  after  election^  by  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  by  which  the  room  in  his  charge  is 
warmed  and  ventilated^  and  the  general  principles  of  warming  and 
ventilation  as  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  students^  as  he  can ;  and  these  methods  and  principles  are  to 
be  brought  up  and  studied  at  every  meeting  until  understood  by 
every  member. 

The  entire  charge  of  radiators^  registers,  windows,  thermometers, 
etc.,  is  to  be  given  to  the  officer  of  the  room,  and  no  other  student 
is  to  be  allowed  at  any  time,  either  during  sessions  or  before  or 
after,  to  interfere  with  them. 

Every  such  officer  shall,  once  or  twice,  at  least  during  each  ses- 
sion, go  where  he  can  fill  his  lungs  with  pure  air,  and  on  returning 
to  his  room  thus  ascertain  the  condition  of  it. 

The  Board  of  Health  and  Comfort  may,  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
point one  of  their  members  to  bring  before  the  students  of  the 
College,  and  discuss  in  the  form  of  lecture  or  essay,  any  topic  con- 
nected with  the  duties  of  their  office,  said  lecture  or  essay  having 
been  read  before  the  whole  board  and  approved  by  them.  Meetings 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  called  in  consultation  with  and  by  consent 
of  the  President  of  the  College. 

Every  officer  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  advice  of  the  board  in 
respect  to  the  duties  required  of  him. 

This  Constitution  and  Regulations  shall  be  carefully  read  before 
the  board  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and  great  pains  shall  be 
taken  to  instruct  new  members  in  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  Board  of  Health  and  Comfort  shall  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  any  other  matter,  in  which  the 
health  and  comfort  of  students  are  concerned,  which  they  may 
think  requires  attention. 

The  board  shall  also  take  charge  of  the  Chapel,  and  inspect  the 
ventilation,  etc.,  and  of  any  other  place  where  public  meetings  of 
the  College  may  be  held,  and  shall  detail  one  or  more  of  their  mem- 
bers for  that  purpose. 
6 — School. 
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APPEALS,  ETC. 

Every  student  who  feels  aggrieved  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
officer  of  his  room  performs,  or  neglects  his  duties,  shall  be  ac- 
corded a  patient  and  respectful  hearing  by  said  officer,  who  shall,  if 
in  his  judgment  such  a  course  is  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  room,  accede  to  his  wishes,  but  if  the  student 
aggrieved  is  not  satisfied,  he  may  appeal  to  the  whole  board,  in 
which  case  the  appeal  must  be  in  writing  and  the  board  shall  act 
thereon  without  further  delay.  Should  the  board  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  a  further  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  President  of  the 
college  before  whom  all  parties  shall  be  heard. 

MEETINGS. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon^lay 
of  each  month  of  the  annual  session,  from  9  o'clock  to  10  o'clock 
A.  H.,  which  every  mdmber  shall  attend  promptly  and  regularly,  as 
on  all  other  college  duties. 

Other  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  called  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent deems  that  the  public  good  requires  it. 

The  President  of  the  College  or  Chancellor  of  the  University 
shall  be  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  board  and  may  be  present  and 
give  his  views  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  duties  of  the 
board,  at  any  time. 

No  additions  to  or  change  in  the  rules,  etc.,  shall  £e  made  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  College. 


COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Tennessee  has  a  people  within  a  people,  and  the  organic  law  of 
the  Commonwealth  requires  the  public  authorities  to  make  equal 
though  separate  provisions  for  the  educational  wants  of  each  race. 
Here  again  the  State  has  been  singularly  fortunate  hi  receiving 
most  liberal  help  from  Christian  philanthropists  outside.  Six  well 
furnished  colleges  for  educating  colored  people  have  been  estab- 
lished in  different  quarters  of  the  State. 

The  statement  given  below  furnishes  all  the  particulars  likely  to 
be  required.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  colored  normal  scholarships. 
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COLORED   NORMAL  SUOLARSHIPS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


r  Beverly  V.  Burchett, 
L  Martha  Bryant, 
i  Luca»  F.  Mitchell. 
L  Nannie  B.  Joyce, 
\  John  E.  Knox. 
L  Alice  Crawford, 
\  Geo.  W.  Buchanan, 
L  8.  A.  Forbes, 
r  L,  W.  Doathit, 
I  G.  W.  Deadrick, 
f  John  P.  Crawford, 
L  8.  N.  Brown, 
f  T.  J.  Callaway, 
L  James  M.  Bate, 
( John  B.  Batte, 
[  M.J.  Kurd, 
f  Willis  M.  Avres, 
t  Geo.  B.  Sanders, 
f  Rosana  D.  Spears, 
L  Ellen  Northcut, 
f  Tandy  Mitchell, 
L  Mary  Marchbanks, 
f  J.  E.  Branham, 
L  James  Bryant, 
f  J.  R.  McCall, 
t  M.  G.  McCall, 
f  J.  M.  Sublett, 
tRosetta  King, 
r  L.  B.  Talley, 
L  8.  W.  Anderson, 
I  Eli  Woodard, 
i.  R.  B.  Reynold, 
\  R.  F.  Boyd, 
I B.  A.  J.  Nixon, 
f  Albert  J.  Collins, 
( Ella  J.  Collins, 

(Mary  Knowles, 
Aurelia  Bryant, 
f  Evelina  Busby, 
t  Olive  J.  Lischy, 
f  Robert  L.  Yancey, 
t  Jesse  Fine, 
f  Thomas  Miller, 
i.  John  F.  Moreland, 
f  A.  T.  Ayres, 
t  Hannah  M.  Banks, 
r  T.  B.  Harris, 
L  Eli  Taylor, 
rT.M.Stegall, 
t  Robert  G.  Johnson, 
I  E.  M.  Bramlitte, 
t  A.  T.  Morrell, 


Central  Tennessee  College, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Knoxville  College, 

Central  Tennessee  Colle^, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Central  Tennessee  Colle^, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Knoxville  College, 

Knoxville  College, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Fisk  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Ffsk  University, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Knoxville  College. 

Roger  Williams  University, 

£)entral  Tennessee  CoUe^, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Fisk  University. 

Fisk  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Central  Tennessee  Co.lege, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Central  Tennessee  College. 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Fiak  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Fisk  University, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

Roffer  Williams  University, 

FisK  University, 

Fisk  University, 


John  M.  8imerl  . 
Wm.  Greene. 
H.  M.  Sherwood. 
J.  H.  Agee. 
E.  W.  Adkins, 
W.  H.  Dawson. 
John  G.  Carter. 
H.  L.W.  Raulston. 
T.  J.  R.  Swafford. 
M.  D.  Smallman. 
H.  M.  Colquitt. 
J.  W.  Blackmore. 
R.  E.  Thompson. 
B.  F.  Alexander. 
John  W.  Steele. 

D.  8.  McCullough. 

E.  Edmundson. 
John  T.  WUliamson. 
M.  Bums. 

T.  L.  Dodd. 
W.  M.  Daniel. 
V.  F.  Bibb. 
E.  D.  Patterson. 
Jesse  Norment. 
John  Y.  Keith. 
James  P.  Wilson. 
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COLOBED  NOBMAL  8CHOLAB8HIP9— CONTINUED. 


11 

Names. 

School  Selected. 

Senators. 

ii 

27 

f  Florence  Palmer, 
L  Henry  H.  Manning, 

Central  Tennessee  College,     \ 
Central  Tennessee  College,     ]' 

S.  A.  Champion. 

'  W.  S.  SherUl, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 
Central  Tennessee  College, 
Central  Tennessee  College,     , 

28 

•   Annie  E.  Draper, 

B.  B.  Watkins. 

Albert  Cochran, 

29 

/  J.  B.  Palmer, 
1 H.  S.  H.  Boykin, 

Roger  Williams  University,  \ 
Roger  Williams  University, 

J.  S.  Cooper. 

S.  H.  C.Owens, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

30 

-  J.  A.  Midget, 

Roger  Williams  University, 

I.  A.  Nunn. 

C  E.  Young, 

Roger  Williams  University,  , 

D.E.  Fields, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

81 

-  Fannie  Green, 

Central  Tennessee  College, 

H.  R.  Sherrod. 

J.  L.  Yarborough, 

Roger  Williams  Uniuersity,  J 

32 

/  J.  R.  Glasten, 
IH.J.  Wardlaw, 

Roger  Williams  University,  \ 
Roger  Williams  University,  J 

D.  T.  Porter 

33 

/  Lovetta  Green, 
I  A.  0.  Coffin, 

Central  Tennessee  College,      1 
Fisk  University,                       f 

J.  S.  Galloway. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  field,  the  Board  would  state  that  all  the 
BcholarSy  whether  white  or  colored,  have  the  benefit  of  competent 
teachers,  and  of  institations  with  baildings  and  equipment  which 
entitle  them  to  rank  in  the  first  class. 

The  State  Normal  College  has  been  repeatedly  inspected  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  No  expenditures  have  been 
made  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Board.  No  bills  have 
been  paid  unless  first  carefully  examined  and  ^  approved  by  the 
auditing  committee,  through  its  chairman,  the  Governor. 

Tennessee  has  several  first-class  normal  colleges,  training  each 
year  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Tennesseans  for  service  in 
our  public  schools,  at  less  cost  per  annum  than  New  York  or 
Illinois  expend  on  the  current  expenses  of  a  single  one  of  their 
normal  colleges. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  by 

J.  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY, 

Secretary, 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


I  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  valuable  report  of  Dr. 
Daniel  F.  Wright,  M.  D.,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Hygiene.  These  extracts 
are  very  suggestive,  and  I  hope  will  prove  of  much  benefit  to  the 
teachers  of  Tennessee : 

THE  SCHOOL  MACHINE  WORRY. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  competition  which  affects  those 
rather  lower  down  in  the  scale,  and  some  of  them  more  profoundly, 
perhaps,  than  the  class  above  described ;  at  least  a  larger  number 
are  brought  under  its  influence.  I  speak  of  the  incessant  push  to 
keep  scholars  up  with  the  studies  of  their  grades,  which  they  liave 
to  do  under  penalty  of  falling  to  a  lower  grade.  This  peculiar  stim- 
ulus takes  effect  upon  a  larger  number  than  any  other,  and  is^  in  fact, 
the  chief  motor-power  which  keeps  the  whole  in  motion.  It  differs 
from  that  pceviously  described  in  this,  that  the  exciting  motive  in 
the  one  is  the  hope  of  getting  ahead,  in  the  other  the  fear  of  falling 
behind — of  loosing  grade,  in  short.  Now,  hope  is  an  elevating 
agency,  fear  a  depressing  one.  Here  comes  in  that  peculiar  state  of 
mind,  now  thoroughly  recognized  by  nervous  pathologists,  called 
by  them  worry.  It  was  first  used,  I  believe,  by  Forbes  Winslow, 
in  reference  to  numerous  cases  of  dementia  occurring  among  business 
men.  It  was  shown  that,  in  most  such  cases,  it  was  not  overexertion 
that  produced  insanity,  or  at  least  not  that  alone,  but  excessive 
labor  under  depressing  circumstances — overwork,  with  fear  and  des- 
pair in  the  back-ground ;  thus,  while  business  is  prosperous,  a  healthy 
man  can  get  through  an  astonishing  amount  of  work  without 
injury,  but  let  the  affairs  become  involved  with  daily  increasing 
complications  ominous  of  failure,  and  let  the  business  increase  its 
exactions  on  the  overwrought  brain,  while  hope  gives  way  to  fore- 
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boding  and  foreboding  to  dread  and  dread  to  despair — then  the  har- 
rassed  brain  gives  way  under  the  doable  harden  of  work  and 
despondency,  and  oar  lanatic  asylams  are  fall  of  worry  so  produced. 
Worry,  then,  is  the  prevailing  trouble  of  large  schools  in  which  the 
machine  is  worked  with  vigor  and  energy  characteristic  of  the  modern 
public  school  system.  A  boy  finds  himself  literally  part  of  a  great 
machine  there,  a  single  cog  of  a  single  wheel,  perhaps,  but  the  ma- 
chine works  on  and  he  must  work  with  it  or  be  crushed  fa^y  it ;  he  feels 
that  he  must  keep  up  with  the  machine  and  make  his  grade,  and  he 
feels  every  day  less  able  to  do  so ;  failure  implies  disgrace,  loss  of  self- 
respect  and  self-confidence,  grieved  and,  perhaps,  angry  parents,  the 
jeers  of  school- fellows;  he  redoubles  his  efforts  and  goes  home  with 
headache — ultimately  sickness  compels  him  to  desist,  he  loses  days, 
perhaps  weeks,  and  finally  the  grade.  Fortunate  is  he  if  no  more 
permanent  injury  is  done  to  a  nervous  system  subject  to  such  tension. 
Added  to  all  these  mortifications  is  an  undefined  sense  of  injury ; 
he  feels  that  he  is  not  less  intelligent  than  those  who  trample  him 
down  in  the  race,  he  can^t  tell  why,  and  he  is  right,  for  it  is  not 
the  stupid  and  naturally  defective  alone  who  fail  under  this  trial ; 
frequently  the  beaten  scholar  has  a  better  mind  than  he  who  walks 
over  him.  At  the  risk  of  prolixity,  I  must  here  distinguish  two 
types  of  youthful  intellect  not  sufficiently  discriminated  between  in 
school  practice — they  are  the  perceptive  and  reflective  types.  The 
perceptive  boy  catches  an  idea  quickly,  retains  it  well,  and  applies 
it  promptly;  he  is  bright  and  active  in  school  and  at  play;  the 
machine  works  well  with  him,  and  his  advance  is 'rapid  ;  his  teacher 
makes  a  brag  scholar  of  him — but  his  is  not  the  best  mind  there. 
The  reflective  boy  does  not  take  it  in  so  quickly,  from  the  very  fact 
that  as  the  seed  falls  in  deeper  soil  it  takes  it  longer  to  sprout ;  his 
quicker  rival  sees  a  thing  at  once,  if  hessees  it  at  all ;  the  reflective 
boy  has  to  reason  it  out,  and  this  takes  time;  the  machine  cannot 
stop  for  all  this;  he  is  passed  over,  and,  as  this  takes  place  frequently, 
he  is  gradually  recognized  as  the  stupid  boy  of  the  class.  The  effect 
on  the  boy  himself  depends  upon  his  nervous  organization ;  if  it  is 
sensitive  and  irritable,  he  wears  himself  out  with  futile  efforts  to 
keep  up ;  if  it  is  less  impressible,  he  gradually  subsides  with  a  sullen 
contentedness  into  the  stupid  boy^s  place,  falling  grade  after  grade, 
until  his  friends  conclude  his  case  to  be  hopeless,  and  put  him  at 
work  they  hope  he  can  do.    But  stupid  boys  of  this  sort  have  become 
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some  of  our  greatest  men.  Sir  Isaac  NewtoD,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  hosts  of  other  men,  lllastrious  for  intellect,  were  recognized 
as  stapid  boys  at  school,  and  the  phenomenon  has  been  often  stated 
and  wondered  at,  that,  in  so  many  cases,  stupid  school  boys  have 
become  men  of  vast  intellectual  power.  The  solution  is  that,  not 
they  but  their  teachers  were  ^tupid  in  not  recognizing  a  type  of 
intellect  which  required  other  than  machine  methods  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

But  it  is  not  with  those  who  have  survived  the  blunders  of  their 
school  treatment  and  become  great  men  that  I  am  now  concerned. 
It  is  those  who  have  more  excitable  nerves  and  a  less  stalwart  frame, 
whose  nerves  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  inexorable  working  of 
the  machine,  and  whose  spirit  it  cowed  by  repeated  failure,  that 
are  the  victims  of  the  machine.  I  am  not  writing  from  theory,  but 
from  observation.  I  have  not  only  been  engaged  in  education 
myself  in  early  life,  but  I  have  been  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  Beard  of  Education,  in  Clarksville,  where  the  public  schools  are 
among  the  best  in  Tennessee,  and  the  system  of  instruction  includes 
all  the  modern  improvements.  As  a  part  of  the  duties  of  that  office, 
I  have  practiced  a  constant  inspection  of  the  schools  while  at  work, 
and  familiarized  myself  with  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline 
and  their  results. 

And  what  are  these  results  ? .  Alas !  I  cannot  give  statistics  for 
them,  for  such  results  have  never  been  tabulated,  and  cannot  be 
tabulated ;  they  are  read  in  their  effects  in  after  life,  producing 
helpless,  hysterical  women,  and  feeble,  irritable  men,  producing 
neuralgia,  and  as  their  extreme  results,  epilepsy,  insanity  and  idiocy. 
I  am  conscious  that  this  will  be  looked  upon  as  exaggeration,  and  I 
have  no  remedy  for  that  impression,  though  I  am  certain  that  it  is 
within  the  truth.  One  fact,  however,  I  can  state:  In  the  grammar 
department  of  the  schools  I  have  mentioned,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  scholars  varying  from  120  to  over  200,  five  cases  of  chorea 
occurred  during  the  session  which  closed  last  June.  The  cases 
yielded  readily  to  treatment  while  the  patients  were  removed  from 
the  school,  but  the  malady  always  returned  if  they  returned  to  their 
desks.  Now,  it  will  be  said  that  five  cases  out  of  two  hundred 
scholars  is  not  a  very  serious  amount  of  disease,  but  I  take  it  as  a 
test  of  the  tendencies  of  the  school  system.  M.  Rufz,  in  the  French 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  finds  189  cases  of  choera  out  of  32,976  chil- 
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dren  admitted  to  the  children's  hospital  of  Paris ;  this  is  an  average 
of  one  and  one*tenth  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of  sick  children, 
while  the  school  in  question  gives  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  out  of  all  sorts — sick  and  well.  Granted,  then,  that  our  five 
cases  out  of  two  hundred  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  (though  the 
parents  of  these  five  probably  think  otherwise),  the  occurrence  of 
these  cases  is  a  test  phenomenon  which  makes  it  certain  that  a  vast 
amount  of  nervous  trouble  must  prevail  there  of  a  less  grave  and 
conspicuous  character. 

[The  body  of  this  report  was  necessarily  written  before  reports 
could  be  received  from  other  schools  in  Tennessee,  which  will  ac- 
count for  our  observations  being  limited  to  the  schools  of  one 
moderate  size  town.  These  schools  are  admitted,  however,  to  be 
among  the  best  regulated  in  the  State.] 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  portion  of  my  subject  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  this  storm  and  stress  in  our  school  system  upon 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  scholars.  'Let  it  be  remembered  that 
almost  all  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  except  the  superintend- 
ents, are  now  females.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  a  truly 
healthy  person  among  them  is  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule ; 
aF  least  if  the  observation  is  made  in  June,  toward  the  close  of  the 
session's  work.  Ncr  can  it  be  considered  an  accidental  coincidence 
that,  in  this  State,  an  ex- State  superintendent  and  the  existing 
superintendent  of  the  largest  city  schoos  in  the  State  are  palsied  men. 

I  fear  that  boards  of  education  limit  their  idea  of  their  duty  too 
much  to  the  one  purpose  of  getting  the  largest  amount  of  work  out 
of  their  employes  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  So  narrow  a  method 
as  this  defeats  its  own  purpose ;  a  system  which  thus  squanders  the 
health  and  energy  of  teachers  can  never  be  advantageous  to  the 
pupils;  the  self-possession  and  tranquility  of  mind  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  qualification  of  a  good  teacher  are  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  harrassed  and  exhausted  nervous  systems  which  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  our  machine  system  of  education.  Exhaust- 
ed nerves  are  irritable  nerves,  and  irritability  is  the  worst  defect  a 
teacher  can  have.  Let  our  school  directors,  therefore,  reflect  that 
a  hard  bargain  with  their  teachers  is  a  still  harder  bargain  with 
their  children. 

THE  BEHEDY. 

But  readers  will,  long  ere  this,  have  begun  to  profound  the  ques- 
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tion^  what  is  your  remedy  ?  What  do  you  want  done  ?  Such  ques- 
tions are  always  very  difficult  to  answer^  and  in  this  case  a  complete 
remedy  would  be  tantamount  to  a  revolution  in  our  public  school 
system  ;  for  the  errors  out  of  which  all  these  evils  spring  may  be 
comprised  under  two  heads : 

First — Not  enough  teachers  for  the  number  of  scholars. 

Second — Too  much  teaching  crowded  into  too  short  a  time. 

1.  Children  cannot  be  taught  in  great  masses  except  by  general 
rales  ;  in  other  words^  by  machine  methods.  What  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  show  is  that  the  evils  in  our  methods  arise  from  a 
want  of  discrimination^  what  answers  for  a  majority  crushes  a  minor- 
ity ;  discrimination  is  needed  between  boys  and  girls,  after  a  certain 
age,  and  between  boys  of  a  different  mental  type.  But  a  teacher 
who  has  from  fifty  to  seventy- five  scholars  to  teach  cannot  discrim- 
inate, and,  in  our  very  best  schools,  many  have  at  times  more  on 
their  hands  than  that.  One  teacher  to  fifty-six  scholars  seems  to 
be  the  proportion  agreed  upon  for  public  schools  North  and  South, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  one  in  forty  would  furnish  as 
much  as  one  teacher  could  attend  to  with  good  results  to  both  teach- 
er and  pupil.  But  can  this  be  furnished?  Not  under  existing 
arrangements  without  larger  appropriations,  and  I  have  practical 
knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  city  and  county  authorities  to 
consent  even  to  the  existing  school  taxes.  I  fear  it  will  be  many 
years. before  an  increase  will  obtain  consideration. 

I  can  only  point  out  the  evil,  therefore ;  to  suggest  the  remedy 
would  be  to  overhaul  the  whole  fabric  of  our  existing  school  system, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  reports. 

INPECTI0TT8  DISEASES. 

The  laws  of  Tennessee  already  forbid  the  attendance  of  children 
suffering  under  infectious  diseases  at  public  schools;  it  was  probably 
by  an  oversight  that  they  failed  to  require  vaccination  as  a  condition 
of  attendance  in  all  cases  where  the  child  had  not  bad  small-pox  or 
variola.  This  board  would,  I  respectfully  submit,  do  well  to  urge  the 
addition  of  such  a  provision ;  many  of  our  city  schools  have  a  mu- 
nicipal ordinance  to  that  effect,  and  I  have  seen  it  work  well  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  school,  when  enforced,  by  calling  general  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  so  bringing  about  general  vaccination  throughout 
a  community. 
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But  there  is  a  class  of  diseases  not  properly  speaking  infectious, 
the  spreading  of  which  should  be  provided  against  in  schools;  they 
are  not  propagated  by  infection,  but  by  imitation.  These  are  the 
nervous  affections,  epilepsy,  chorea  and  hysteria.  Where  any  one  of 
these  occurs,  the  patient  ought  to  be  instantly  removed  from  the 
sight  of  the  other  pupils,  or  the  same  disease  will  be  very  likely  ex- 
cited in  some  of  them. 

Stammering  is  a  nervous  disease,  seldom  acquired  elsewhere  jthan 
at  school,  and  it  is  acquired  there  in  two  ways,  by  imitation  and  by 
impatient,  irritating  treatment  in  class.  Of  course,  a  child  should 
not  be  excluded  for  so  slight  a  cause  as  this,  but  the  acquisition  of 
the  habit  can  be  prevented,  and  the  habit  itself  cured  in  its  incep- 
tive stage,  by  care  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  first 
time  a  child  commences  a  stuttering  answer  in  class,  he  should  be 
stopped  gently  and  kindly,  told  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  not  speak 
till  he  is  quite  ready  with  what  he  has  to  say ;  above  all,  other  pu- 
pils should  not  be  allowed  to  prompt  or  correct  him  until  he  has 
either  succeeded  or  failed  without  interruption.  After  first  stopping 
hioa,  he  should  be  asked  whether  he  understands  the  question,  and 
if  not,  it  should  be  repeated  and  explained,  and  then  the  pupil  told 
to  take  his  time  about  it,  and,  if  the  habit  has  not  been  fully  formed, 
he  will  probably  answer  without  a  stutter.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
little  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  on  such  occasions  will  go 
far  to  establish  stammering,  first  as  a  habit,  and  afterwards  as  4  dis- 
ease, liable  to  last  for  life. 

HYGIENE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  PREMISES. 

The  great  body  of  reports  like  the  present  is  generally  occupied 
with  the  treatment  of  this  subject.  I  do  not  follow  the  example. 
Most  of  the  topics  discussed  under  this  head  belong  to  general  hy- 
giene, and  should  be  discussed  in  that  department.  Thus,  much  is 
generally  said  about  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  school  premises. 
On  this  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  these  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  town  in  which  the 
schools  are  placed.  If  the  general  arrangements  for  these  purposes 
are  bad,  those  of  the  school  cannot  be  good.  On  this  head,  then, 
nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  the  privies  ought  to  be  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  school-house,  and  from  the  cistern  or 
other  provisions  for  water  supply  (at  least  fifty  feet  from  either), 
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and  that  the  surface-water  should  be  prevented  from  penetrating  to 
the  cellar.  Of  the  iuterior  of  the  building,  something  must  be  said 
in  reference  to  ventilation  and  lighting;  in  other  words,  to  matters 
affecting  the  respiration  and  visual  powers  of  the  inmates. 

RESPIRATION. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  works  on  architectural  hygiene  to  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  be  occupied  by  a  given  number 
of  iu mates;  more  recently,  and  more  philosophically,  it  has  been 
made  the  criterion  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  air  in  a  room  occupied 
by  many  people  should  be  capable  of  being  frequently  changed.  The 
calculation  is  received  that  a  minimum  of  2,000  feet  for  every  in- 
mate should  be  entirely  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  air  every 
hour;  and  very  complicated  apparatus  has  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  this^  far  beyond  the  reach  of  public  schools  in 
Tennessee.  To  show  the  impracticability  of  this,  T  have  made  a  cal- 
culation of  what  this  would  imply  in  a  school-room  under  my  obser* 
vation.  The  room  is  55  by  35  feet,  and  14  feet  high,  which  gives : 
•  Cubic  dimension  of  room  ....  26,950 
*Mass  of  air  to  be  changed  per  hour         .       200,000 

*  I  aasume  the  room  to  be  occupied  by  100  pupils ;  unfortunately,  it  in  fact  con- 
tains nearly  200,  at  times. 

Dividing  the  latter  number  by  the  former,  we  get  a  quotient  of 
between  7  and  8 ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  mass  of  the  air  in  the 
room  would  have  to  be  changed  between  seven  and  eight  times  an 
hour  to  fulfill  the  above  requirements.  There  is  certainly  not  a 
building  in  Tennessee,  for  school  or  any  other  purposes,  in  which 
this  could  be  done,  and  probably  not  many  in  the  United  States. 
Booth's  theater  has  probably  effected  this  at  an  enormous  expense, 
being  considered  a  miracle  of  sanitary  contrivance — a  powerful 
steam  engine  is  kept  at  work  for  the  purpose  during  performances. 

Instead  of  prescribing  impracticable  things,  therefore,  I  will  pre- 
sent some  practicable  suggestions  for  doing  the  best  with  more  or 
less  defective  arrangements. 

I.  Let  every  window  be  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  opened  at 
top  as  well  as  bottom.  This,  in  winter  time,  will  eoable  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  air  without  bringing  a  draft  upon  the  inmates. 
In  every  heated  room  the  air  has  an  upward  motion,  on  account  of 
the  greater  rarity  of  hot  than  cold  air.     But, 
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II.  This  motion  will  not  be  sufiScient  to  exchange  any  considera- 
ble quantity  of  air^  unless  air  is  admitted  from  below  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  removed  from  above.  Here  comes  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
injurioHS  drafts.  The  disideratum  is  to  admit  air  which  is  warm  as 
well  as  fresh.  Where  the  room  is  heated  with  hot  air  from  a  furnace 
in  the  basement^  let  the  furnace-room  communicate  freely  with  the 
external  air,  which  will  be  warmed  by  contact  with  the  furnace,  and 
let  this  warmed  air  be  admitted  to  the  school- room  through  perfor- 
ated metal  plates  in  the  floor.  [I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  this 
case  the  basement  will  not  be  used  as  an  urinarium,  though  I  have 
known  of  such  outrages.] 

III,  Let  the  room  be,  several  times  a  day,  emptied  of  pupils  long 
enough  for  all  the  windows  to  be  thrown  open,  and  complete  venti- 
lation effected.  I  think  this  can  be  carried  out  with  less  loss  of  time 
than  might  be  supposed.  Thus,  in  graded  schools,  there  is  al- 
ways a  movement,  once  in  a  half  hour,  of  scholars  from  the  recita- 
tion room  to  the  hall  and  vice  versa.  Now  let  this  movement  once 
an  hour  be  made  by  a  detour  out  of  the  room  and  round  the  play- 
ground two  or  three  times,  and  while  this  is  going  on,  let  two  or 
three  pupils  be  detailed  to  open  the  windows  at  one  tap  of  a* bell, 
and  close  them  at  a  second,  say  five  minutes  afterward,  and  let  the 
second  tap  be  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  pupils  to  the  buildings 
and  to  their  several  destinations.  The  great  ingenuity  of  modern 
public-school  teachers  could,  I  am  quite  sure,  effect  this  without  the 
loss  of  more  than  five  minutes  additional  to  that  now  consumed^ 
and  that  five  minutes  in  time  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  increased  alacrity  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  that  much  oxygen* 

Contrivances  of  this  sort,  which  could  be  largely  supplemented 
by  the  intelligence  of  teachers,  once  directed  to  the  subject,  would 
go  far  to  counteract  very  defective  arrangements  for  ventilation  in 
the  building. 

LIGHTING — EFFECTS  ON    VISION. 

StroAismus  and  miopia,  in  other  words,  squinting  and  near-sight- 
edness, are  diseases  very  generally  acquired  at  school ;  a  few  words, 
therefore,  must  be  said  as  to  precautionary  measures  against  them. 

Near-sightedness  is  acquired  by  too  great  a  strain  on  those  minute 
muscles  which  adapt  the  eye  to  different  distances,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  interior 
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of  the  organ.     It  is  therefore  promoted  by  looking  at  objects  too 

small^  or  too  far  o£f  for  distinct  vision.     Hence^  the  distance  of  the 

I  blackboard  and  the  size  of  the  letters  written  on  it ;  the  position  of 

the  book  on  the  desk^  and  the  quantity  of  light  thrown  upon  it^ 

I  have  much  to  do  with  the  hygiene  of  the  eye. 

The  blackboard  should  not  have  a  shining  surface,  and  all  writ- 
ing on  it  should  be  large  enough  to  be  read  without  effort  or  strain- 
ing by  every  member  of  the  class.  It  ought  to  be  directly  in  front 
of  the  pupils,  and  its  surface  kept  clean;  so  that  there  may  be  suffi- 
cient contrast  between  the  chalk  and  the  board. 

The  desk  at  which  the  pupil  studies  should  be  inclined  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  line  from  his  eye  to  the  middle  of  his  book  should 
strike  the  surface' of  the  book  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  desks  I 
have  examined  are  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  inclined  for  this ;  in- 
deed, every  peculiarity  of  vision  requires  a  different  angle.  The 
ingenuity  of  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  would  be  well  ap- 
plied in  inventing  a  school-desk  with  an  adjustable  top,  in  which 
the  angle  could  be  adapted  to  the  vision  of  each  scholar. 

L^ht  should  be  so  supplied,  as  that  it  is  diffused  equally  in  all 
parts  of  the  room,  no  pupil  getting  more  or  less  than'  another,  and 
none  being  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Of  course,  this 
can  be  only  approximately  effected.  It  has  been  advised  that  it 
I  should  come  from  only  one  side  of  the  room,  and  that  to  the  left 

of  the  pupil ;  but  this  arrangement  is  fatal  to  the  equal  diffusion  of 
light;  it  will  always  cause  a  light  side  and  a  dark  side  in  the 
school-room.  The  principal  light  should  come  from  the  pupiPs 
left,  and,  if  possible,  from  the  north,  which  would  obviate  the  fall- 
ing of  the  sunshine  directly  on  the  pupil's  eyes. 

Windows  may  admit  light  in  any  other  direction  except  in  front 
of  the  pupil,  preference  being  given  to  the  west,  which  is  behind 
him,  and  the  south,  which  is  on  his  right ;  but  blinds  should  be 
carefully  adjusted  on  that  side,  so  as  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  only  direction  from  which  light  should  always  be  excluded 
is  in  front  of  the  scholars,  which,  according  to  the  above,  would  be 
east.  As  there  is  not  always  a  choice  of  directions,  I  would  recom- 
mend as  the  best,  when  attainable,  light  from  the  left  and  from 
behind ;  the  former  from  the  north  and  the  latter  from  the  west. 

A  white- washed  ceiling  aids  much  in  eqalizing  the  diffusion  of 
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light;  but  the  walls  should  never  be  white,  which  is  very  trying 
to  the  eyes.  A  bluish  gray,  or  a  pale  olive  green,  are  restful  colors 
desirable  for  them. 

StrabwmuSj  or  squinting,  is  promoted  by  any  cause  which  tends 
to  exercise  one  eye  more  than  the  other,  as  receiving  light  from 
only  one  side,  having  the  blackboard  on  one  side  instead  of  in  front, 
both  of  which  errors  have  already  been  pointed  out ;  but  a  much 
more  fruitful  cause  of  it  is  brain  exhaustion  from  the  many  forms 
of  overexcitement  treated  ©f  in  the  early  parts  of  this  report ;  such 
exhaustion  leads  to  local  disease  in  the  brain,  paralyzing  one  or 
more  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  eyeball. 

I  will,  therefore,  conclude  here  with  recapitulating  the  leading 
reforms  which  I  consider  should  be  aimed  at. 

First :  To  separate  the  treatment  of  very  young  children  en- 
tirely from  the  general  system,  assigning  them  to  ladies  who 
combine  the  qualities  of  a  tender  mother  with  those  of  an  enlight- 
ened teacher. 

Second :  To  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to 
that  of  pupils,  so  as  to  render  some  discrimination  possible,  some 
attention  to  diversity  of  character. 

Third:  To  lengthen  the  recess  and  provide  opportunity  for 
systematic  bodily  esercise. 

Fourth  :     To  separate  the  sexes  after  the  age  of  thirteen. 


PosTSCBiPT. — Dr.  Crichton  Brown  states,  as  his  starting  pointy 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides  in  England,  showing 
that,  within  the  present  century,  their  percentage  of  the  whole 
population  has  quintupled,  and  that  a  very  considerable  item  in 
this  increasement  is  referable  to  juvenile  suicides,  including  those 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  also  cites  the  statistics  of  insanity, 
showing  that  43,346  patients  have  been  added  to  the  number  of 
registered  lunatics  within  the  last  twenty  years,  which  is  just  the 
length  of  time  since  public  education  becamegeneral  in  England. 

This  portentous  array  of  facts  he  accounts  for  by  what  he  ob- 
served in  the  schools  above  mentioned.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  these  observations  : 
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^^  It  IB  now  certain  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  at- 
tending elementary  schools  in  London  suffer  from  habitual  head- 
ache. I  have  examined  6^580  children  -  in  elementary  schools  iir 
London  on  the  subject  of  headaches^  and  have  found  that  3,034,  or 
46.1  per  cent,  profess  to  suffer  from  them  habitually.  Great  pains 
•were  taken  to  secure  accurate  returns.  In  one  school  containing 
381  boys,  129  were  sleep-talkers  and  twenty-eight  sleep- walkers, 
this  being  a  school  in  which  home  lessons  were  insisted  upoD.  In 
a  school  of  432  girls,  there  were  seventeen  somnambulists,  and  in 
another  of  382,  there  were  twenty.  Tabulated  statistics  shew, 
furthermore,  that  G3.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  fifty  five  per  cent, 
of  the  girls,  suffer  from  neuralgia  and  tooth-ache;  and  short- 
sightedness increases  so  rapidly  that  it  threatens  to  become  a 
national  infirmity,  as  in  Germany.  A  remarkable  contrast  to  this 
state  of  affairs  is  offered  in  the  schools  of  Scotland.  Only  twenty- 
three  children  (nine  boys  and  fourteen  girls)  out  oi  335  complained 
of  headaches,  which  gives  a  percentage  of  6.5  against  46.1  for 
London.  One  child,  a  nervous  girl,  out  of  the  335,  complained  of 
sleeplessness,  and  there  was  just  one  instance  of  short-sightedness, 
while  not  a  somnambulist  was  to  be  found ;  the  reason  being  that 
they  are  well  fed  on  porridge  and  milk  as  the  staple  articles  of  diet, 
with  broth,  potatoes,  butter,  tea,  and  occasionally  a  bit  of  meat  or 
bacon.  They  are  warmly  clad,  and  wear  stout  clogs  in  winter  and 
go  barefooted  in  summer.  They  are  much  in  the  open  and  uncon- 
taminated  air.'^ 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  in  London  starvation  is  spec- 
ified as  one  of  the  conditions  which  render  this  overpressure  fatal ; 
in  fact  he  enumerated  three  types  of  children  who  cannot  bear  it, 
the  dull,  the  starved,  and  the  delicate. 

Happily  starvation  is  not  an  appreciable  element  of  mischief  in 
Tennessee,  and  dullness  is  the  exception,  but  delicacy  of  constitution 
is  much  more  prevalent  among  our  children  than  it  is  further  north, 
especially  among  children  of  intellectual  tastes  and  sensitive  tem- 
peraments. 
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RULES  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

FOB 

a-It^IDElID  SCHOOLS. 


The  foUowiDg  Course  of  Stady  and  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
the  Schools  in  the  Second  District  of  Knox  County  are  inserted  for 
the  benefit  of  District  Directors  throughout  the  State  who  may  de- 
sire to  grade  their  schools : 


To  (he  Patrons  of  the  Publio  Schools  of  the  Second  District  of  Knox 
County,  Tennessee: 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  your  District^  earnestly  desiring 
to  promote  the  educational  interests  under  their  charge^  have  pub- 
lished a  system  for  grading  the  schools  of  the  District,  and  rules  for 
their  government. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  entertained  by  intelligent  observers 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  management  and  control 
of  our  schools.  For  years  they  have  been  without  prc^crifted  course 
of  study.  It  is  true  that  the  law  prescribes  what  shall  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  as  it  does  not  enter  into  the  details  of  school  raan- 
agementy  but  leaves  them  to  the  School  Directors,  it  has  heretofore 
been  considered  that  the  law  was  complied  with  if  the  branehes  re- 
quired by  it  were  taught,  some  to  one  and  others  to  others,  in  the 
same  school  I  Thus,  under  this  management^  each  pupil  was  allowed 
to  study  to  a  considerable  extent  the  branches  only  which  suited  his 
or  her  fancy,  and  consequently  many  of  our  pupils  know  compara- 
tively nothing  of  some  branches,  whilst  they  are  perhaps  advanced 
in  others ;  and  it  is  considered  that  the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least,  has 
beeil  observed,  whilst,  certainly,  the  intent  of  the  law  has  been 
6 — School. 
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gropsly  disregarded,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pupils.  Pupils 
taught  under  this  want  of  system  have,  on  entering  higher  schools 
properly  conducted,  found,  to  their  great  mortification,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder;  others, 
on  entering  the  duties  of  life,  find,  to  their  dismay,  that  they  are  far 
short  of  the  desired  mark.  Under  this  want  of  system,  pupils  make, 
very  frequently,  but  very  poor  progress  in  even  what  they  study. 
There  being  no  prescribed  course  to  study,  no  examinatioas  to  un- 
dergo, and  consequently  no  record  of  each  pupil's  proficiency,  each 
succeeding  teacher  requires  his  pupils  to  begin  their  studies  at  the 
points  of  their  text  books  that  may  strike  the  teacher  as  proper,  un- 
til (if  he  be  a  good  and  conscientious  teacher)  he  or  she  has  the  time 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  when  they 
will  be  classed  according  to  the  teacher's  judgment.  Thus,  perhaps, 
from  one  to  four  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  school  is  consumed,  and 
very  little  done.  Then,  what  if  the  teacher  is  negligent,  incompe- 
tent or  lazy!  How  many  pupils  have  been  placed  back  in  their  text 
books  and  required  to  go  over,  time  and  again,  the  same  studies 
uselessly?  How  many  pupils  have  had  their  aspirations  crushed  by 
this  course? 

Again,  the  government  of  the  schools  being  left  altogether  with 
teachers,  without  any  rules  prescribed  by  any  authority  to  guide 
them,  we  have  had  for  results :  some  teachers  who  were  charged 
with  being  too  "  tight,"  and  others  with  being  too  "  loose ; "  some 
schools,  perhaps,  models  of  good  order,  and  others,  examples  of  con- 
fusion ;  the  results  being  too  much  in  conformity  with  the  teacher's 
temper  or  his  natural  inclinations,  and  not  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reason. 

These,  and  other  evils  connected  with  our  schools,  ought  certainly 
be  corrected.  Our  school  sessions  are  already  too  short,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose,  through  their  mismanagement,  the  benefits  we 
are  entitled  to  derive  from  them.  They  are  supported  by  taxes 
raised  from  the  people,  and  which  you  pay  from  the  earnings  of 
honest,  hard  labor — from  earnings  obtained  by  the  sweat  ol  your 
\yToyfB — and  it  is  our  duty,  as  public  officers,  to  see  that  this  money 
be  not  expended  uselessly.  For  this  reason  we  have  put  forth  the 
plan  for  the  management  of  our  schools,  which  we  present  you  now. 

The  plan  we  present  may  perhaps  not  please  every  one.  That  we 
cannot  expect.     But  we  sincerely  believe  that  what  we  have  <|one 
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was  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  did  it  for  the  "public  good." 
Therefore,  we  ask  your  cordial  support  for  the  measures  we  have 
adopted.  We  ask  for  these  measures  the  co-operation  of  every  pa- 
rent and  pupil  in  the  district.  All  our  teachers,  whom  we  have 
consulted  in  this  matter,  have  nobly  promised  their  co-operation  to 
carry  out  our  plan,  and  we  trust  we  can  also  rely  on  both  parents 
and  pupils,  and  that  they  will  cheerfully  comply  with  what  is  re- 
quired for  their  good.  Respectfully, 

For  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  Second  District 

A.  BUFFAT, 
September  1,  1883.  Oferi. 


Course  of  Study  and  Rules  for  the  Government  of   the 
Schools  of  the  Second  District  of  Knox  County,  Tenn. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors,  of  the  Second  District  of  Knox 
County,  Tennessee,  announce  the  following  as  the  plan  according  to 
which  the  schools  of  the  District  shall  be  graded  or  classified ;  also 

prescribe  the  following  rules  for  their  government: 

« 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Pupils  attending  the  schools  of  the  Second  District  shall  be 
elassed,  according  to  their  degrees  of  proficiency,  into  seven  grades, 
imd  the  course  of  study  shall  be  as  follows : 

FIBST  GRADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  from  the  First  Reader  and  the  Chart,  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  print  and  script.  Spelling  and  reading,  punc- 
tuation marks,  distinguishing  capitals. 

Writing — Copying  on  slates,  letters,  both  print  and  script,  short 
words,  punctuation  marks,  Arabic  and  Soman  figures. 

^Lri^me^ic— Computation  of  numbers  by  the  five  fundamental 
rules  to  10 ;  Soman  figures  to  XII. 

Oeography — ^The  cardinal  points^  to  point  the  same  on  maps,  dis- 
tinguishing on  wall- maps  lands,  oceans,  rivers  and  mountains. 

Objed  Lessons. 
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S£:OOND  GKADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Beading  and  use  of  punctuation. 

Writing  on  slates;  copying  of  sentences. 

Arithmetic — Computation  of  numbers  by  the  five  fundamental 
rules  to  25 ;  Boman  enumeration  to  L ;  multiplication  table  to  6 
times  12. 

Orammar — To  point  out  nouns  and  verbs  in  sentences  of  reading 
lessons. 

GeogrAphjf — ^The  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points,  grand  divis- 
ions of  land  and  water,  poles,  equator,  zones,  degrees  of  longitude 
and  degrees  of  latitude.  • 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Reading  and  punctuation.  ^ 

Writing — On  copy  books,  with  pen  and  ink,  copying  sentences. 

Arithmetic — New  American,  part  1st,  complete;  multiplication 
table  completed ;  Boman  notation  and  enumeration  to  C ;  black- 
board exercises. 

GVammaT^— Pointing  out  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  making  prac- 
tical applications  of  them. 

•  Geography — Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  complete ; 
wall-map  exercises. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Beading — Fourth  Reader ;  definition  of  words;  punctuation. 

Writif^  on  copy  books,  with  pen  and  ink;  short  descriptions  of 
objects. 

Arithmetic — Second  American^  through  compound  numbers,  omit* 
ting  fractions ;  blackboard  exercises. 

Orammar — ^To  point  out  all  pirrts  of  speech  in  reading  lessons ; 
write  descriptions  of  objects. 

Geography — Mitchell's  Primary  to  page  63 ;  wall-map  exercise ; 
map  drawing. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written;  American  Pro* 
nouncing  Speller. 
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Reading — Fourth  Reader ;  definition  of  words  ;  punctuation. 

WrUinff — Copies  on  paper,  with  pen  and  ink. 

Arithmetic — Seoond  New  American  Arithmetic;  the  fractions  omit- 
ted in  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  the  book  completed  from  compound 
numbers ;  blackboard  exercises. 

Orammar — Clark's  Briefy  complete;  written  descriptions  of  ob- 
jects. 

Geography — Mitchell's  Primary  completed ;  exercises  on  wall- 
maps  ;  map  drawing. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written  ;  word  analysis. 

Beading — American  Fifth  Reader;  punctuation;  definition  of 
words  of  reading  lessons. 

Writing — Copies  on  paper,  with  pen  and  ink. 

^ri^Am€/{o— American  Practical  Arithmetic,  from  beginning  to 
page  204 ;  blackboard  exercises. 

Orammar — Clark's  Practical,  from  beginning  to  Syntax  ;  compo- 
sitions. 

Dedamaiion. 

Geography — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  complete. 

SEVfiKTH  GBADE. 

Pupils  shall  be  taught  spelling,  oral  and  written  ;  word  analysis ; 
definition  of  words. 

Reading— Fifth  Reader. 

Writing — Copies  with  pen  and  ink. 

Arithmetic — American  Practical,  completed ;  blackboard  exercises. 

Grammar — Clark's  Practical,  completed. 

Compositions  and  declamations. 

History — Butler's  History  of  the  United  States,  complete. 

Geology — Killebrew's  Geology  of  Tennessee. 

^^rict^^ure— Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  Lnpton. 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

The  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship  shall  be  taught  in  the  3d, 
4tb,  5th,  6th  and  7  th  grades,  and  shall  be  closely  observed  both  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen  and  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body. 
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BOOKS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Ftrst  Orade. — American  First  Reader. 

Second  Gfrade. — American  Second  Reader,  American  Primary 
Speller. 

Third  Orade. — American  Third  Reader,  American  Primary 
Speller,  New  American  Arithmetic,  part  1st,  Mitchell's  First  Les- 
sons in  Geography ;  also,  pen,  ink  and  copy  books  or  paper. 

Fourth  Orade. — American  Fourth  Reader,  American  Pronounc- 
ing Speller,  Second  American  Arithmetic,  Mitchell's  Primary  Greog- 
raphy ;  also,  pen,  ink  and  copy  books  or  paper. 

Mjih  Orade. — American  Fourth  Reader,  American  Pronouncing 
Speller,  Second  American  Arithmetic,  Clark's  Brief  Grammar, 
Mitchell's  Primary  Geography ;  also,  pen,  ink,  copy  book  or  paper. 

Sixth  Orade. — American  Fifth  Reader,  Town's  Word  Analysis, 
American  Practical  Arithmetic,  Clark's  Practical  Grammar,  Mitch- 
ell's Intermediate  Geography ;  also,  pen,  ink,  copy  books  or  paper. 

Seventh  Orade. — American  Fifth  Reader,  Town's  Word  Analysis, 
American  Practical  Arithmetic,  Clark's  Practical  Grammar,  But- 
ler's History  of  the  United  States,  Killebrew's  Geology  of  Tennes- 
see, Lupton's  Elements  of  Agriculture ;  also,  pen,  ink,  copy  books 
or  paper. 

All  grades  will  require  slates  and  pencils. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

1.  There  shall  be  one  examination  held  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  schools. 

2.  This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  their  respective  schools,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  prescribe.  Written  questions  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  these  examinations.  Answers  in  the  Ist^ 
2d  and  3d  grades  may  be  oral,  but  shall  be  recorded  by  the  teaober. 
Written  answers  shall  be  required  above  the  3d  grade. 

3.  An  average,  obtained  at  the  examination,  of  seventy  per  cent, 
on  the  studies  of  the  grade  in  which  the  pupil  is  examined,  and  not 
less  than  fifty  on  any  one  study  of  said  grade,  shall  be  required  for 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade. 

4.  Teachers  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  examinations,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  close 
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of  the  session  of  the  school.  They  shall  also  enter  upon  the  school 
registers,  opposite  each  pupil's  name,  the  grade  to  which  the  pupil 
belongs,  and  in  which  he  or  she  studies. 

5.  Teachers  shall,  after  the  examination,  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  their  schools,  issue  to  each  pupil,  below  the  7th  grade,  who  attains 
at  the  said  examination  the  required  per  cent,  to  entitle  to  promotion,  a 
certificate,  which  shall  certify  the  per  cent,  obtained  by  said  pupil 
on  each  study,  and  also  certify  the  grade  into  which  the  said  pupil 
is  entitled  to  enter  (this  being  one  grade  higher  than  the  one  in 
which  said  pupil  was  examined),  and  the  pupil  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter,  at  the  next  session  of  the  school,  into  the  grade  designated  in 
the  certificate. 

6.  If  any  pupil,  not  provided  with  such  certificate  of  grade  from 
the  Second  District,  or  for  whom  no  record  of  grade  in  the  reginters 
of  the  District  School  be  known,  applies  for  admission,  such  })upil 
shall  be  carefully  examined,  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  .the  teacher, 
and  assigned  to  the  highest  grade  to  which  the  pupil  can  be  entitled 
by  attaining  the  required  per  cent,  of  that  grade. 

7.  Pupils  who  shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study,  and  whose 
records  show  clearly  an  average  per  cent,  of  seventy,  on  the  studies 
required  in  the  7th  grade,  excepting  geology  and  elements  of  agri- 
culture, and  a  per  cent,  of  fifty  on  these  two  studies,  shall  be  eiui- 
tied  to  a  certificate  of  scholarship  from  the  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors ;  but  if  the  record  show  not  clearly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that  such  pupil  is  entitled  to  such  certificate,  then  the  Board 

may  require  a  new  examination  of  that  pupil. 

« 

RULES  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

1st.  Teachers  shall  open  their  respective  schools  every  school- 
day  punctually  at  8:15  A.  M.,  and  12:45  p.  m.,  and  close  them  at 
11:30  A.  M.  and  at  4  p.  m.,  meridian  time,  and  shall  give  a  recess  of 
15  minutes  each,  during  the  morning  and  evening  sessions  of  their 
schools. 

2d.  Teachers  shall  be  on  the  school  grounds  15  minutes  before 
the  time  of  opening  in  the  morning,  and  shall  remain  until  the  time 
of  closing  in  the  evening.  They  shall  allow  no  pupils  to  loiter  on 
the  grounds  afler  school  hours. 

3d.     As  soon  afler  first  opening  their  schools  as  possible,  the 
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teachers  shall  assign  their  pupils  to  the  grades  to  which  their  certifi- 
cates or  records  may  entitle  them,  and  examine  and  assign  to  their 
proper  grades  the  pupils  who  have  no  certficates  of  grade,  nor  record 
of  grade  in  the  District,  and  shall  require  pupils  to  study  all  the 
branches  required  for  their  respective  grades,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  induce  pupils  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
text  books. 

4th.  If  any  pupil  fail  to  be  provided  with  the  text  books  neces- 
sary to  pi|rsue  the  studies  required  in  the  grade  to  which  he  or  she 
may  have  been  assigned,  the  teacher  shall  assign  such  pupil  to  a 
lower  grade — to  the  highest  below  the  one  to  which  such  pupil  is 
entitled — and  for  which  such  pupil  can  furnish  the  necessary  books. 

5th.  Teachers  shall  require  at  least  one  recitation  or  exercise 
every  day  in  wriUen  Spelling,  Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetio  and 
Orammar,  from  every  pupil  belonging  to  the  grades  in  which  these 
studies  are  required,  and  shall  require  recitations  and  exercises  in 
the  other  studies  as  frequently  as  practicable.  No  pupil  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  writing  exercises  for  want  of  proper  material;  but 
if  not  provided  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  shall  be  required  to  write 
on  a  slate,  and  during  this  exercise  the  teacher  shall  require  each 
pupil  to  hold  Ifis  or  her  pen  in  the  proper  manner,  and  to  observe 
the  position  of  the  body  required  by  the  Spencerian  system  of  pen- 
manship.  All  words  in  the  spelling  lessons  incorrectly  written  shall 
receive  proper  notice,  and  be  corrected. 

6th.  Teachers  shall  observe  closely  all  the  compositions  written 
by  pupils,  and  point  out  all  errors  of  orthography,  grammar  and 
punctuation  he  may  detect,  and  require  their  correction. 

7th.  Teachers  shall  also,  as  much  as  possible,  observe  the  con- 
versations of  pupils,  and  call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  errors  they 
may  detect  therein,  and  correct  them. 

8th.  Teachers  shall  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to 
their  schools,  whilst  on  the  school  grounds,  and  shall  maintain  a 
strict  discipline;  shall  observe  and  enforce  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  rules  that  they  may  themselves 
prescribe  in  conformity  thereto. 

9th.  No  teacher  shall  suspend  his  or  her  school  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  unless  compelled  by  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  and  in  this  event  shall  notify  one  of  the  School 
Directors  of  this  suspension,  and  state  the  cause  in  writing. 
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10th.  Teachers  shall  require  pupils  to  sweep  the  school  rooms 
when  necessary ;  they  shall  see  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
school  rooms,  to  their  being  properly  warmed  in  cold  weather.  They 
shall  report  to  the  Directors  such  repairs  as  in  their  judgment  their 
respective  school-houses  may  need,  and  also  report  to  the  Directors 
the  need  of  fuel  at  the  proper  time. 

11th.  Teachers  shall  pay  especial  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  their  schools.  They  shall  not 
admit  pupils  recently  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  small- poz,  measles,  or  other  contagious  diseases,  until 
two  weeks  after  the  discontinuance  of  such  exposure ;  and  when  in 
doubt  in  regard  to  admitting  a  pupil  on  account  of  such  exposure, 
may  require  such  pupil  to  obtain  from  a  physician  a  certificate  to 
prove  bis  or  her  safety  from  communicating  contagious  diseases, 
before  admitting  such  pupil. 

12th.  Teachers  shall  require  pupils  to  be  washed  and  combed 
before  entering  the  school  room,  and  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to 
inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness  and  of  good  deportment  in  their  pupils. 

13th.  Teachers  may  punish  pupils  when,  in  their  judgment,  it  is 
absolutely  .necessary,  but  such  punishment  shall  not  be  of  a  nature 
to  inflict  injury  to  the  health  of  the  pupil,  and  in  no  case  shall 
teachers  strike  pupils  on  the  head.  Should  parents  or  guardians  of 
any  pupil,  however,  object  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
on  their  children  or  wards,  they  must  make  known  their  objections 
in  writing  to  the  teacher  at  an  early  period"  in  the  session  of  the 
school;  but  such  pupils  may,  for  disobedience  of  rules,  be  excluded 
from  school  by  the  teachers. 

14th.  If  any  pupil  persists  in  disobeying  teachers,  after  reproof 
and  punishment,  the  teacher  shall  notify  the  parents  or  guardian  of 
the  pupil  of  the  misconduct  of  such  pupil,  and  if,  after  such  notice, 
the  pupil  still  persist  in  his  or  her  misconduct,  then  the  teacher 
shall,  if  the  conduct  of  such  pupil  be  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  suspend  him  or  her  from  school. 

Teachers  may  instantly  suspend  pupils  from  school  in  extreme 
cases  of  misconduct. 

Teachers  shall  report  all  suspensions  to  the  School  Directors  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  state  in  writing  the  cause  for  such  suspen- 
aion. 
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No  pupil  shall,  after  suspension,  be  reinstated  into  the  schoa 
unless  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors. 

15th.  The  chewing  of  tobacco  or  of  gum  in  the  school  rooms,  by 
either  teachers  or  pupils,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Smoking,  both  in  the 
school  rooms  and  on  the  school  grounds,  by  either  teachers  or  pupils^ 
is  also  8trictiy  forbidden. 

16th.  Neither  profane  nor  indecent  language  shall  be  allowed  or 
tolerated  on  the  school  grounds  nor  in  the  school  rooms. 

17th.  Neither  fire-arms  nor  weapons  of  any  kind,  nor  explosives 
or  explosive  material  of  any  kind,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  brought  on 
the  school  grounds. 

18th.  Pupils  shall  not  inflict  rude  treatment  on  their  fellow  pu- 
pils, neither  ip  play  nor  otherwise ;  nor  shall  they  at  any  time  throw 
stones  on  the  school  grounds. 

19th.  No  play  endangering  the  safety  of  the  pupils  shall  be  al- 
lowed, and  all  quarrelling  among  pupils  on  the  school  grounds  shall 
be  promptly  quashed  by  the  teacher. 

20th.  Pupils  shall  not  deface,  or  in  any  way  injure,  school  prop- 
erty. 

2l8t.  Pupils  shall  not  leave  the  school  grounds  during  school 
hours,  without  permission  of  the  teacher. 

22d.  Pupils  shall  not  talk  aloud,  or  in  any  way  be  boistrous,  in 
the  school  room,  but  shall  enter  and  go  out  in  a  quiet  manner,  in 
the  order  the  teacher  may  direct.   . 

23d.  Pupils  shall  not  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  school  room 
during  the  hours  of  study  by  unnecessary  whispering,  and  shall  not 
pass  from  seat  to  seat,  nor  walk  about  the  school  room  during  hours 
of  study,  except  by  direction  or  permission  of  the  teacher. 

24th.  Pupils  shall  attend  closely  to  their  studies  during  school 
hours,  and  shall  study  all  the  branches  required  in  the  grades  to 
which  they  belong,  and  devote  the  time  to  each  study  that  the 
teachers  may  prescribe. 

25th.  Pupils  shall  observe  these  rules,  and  obey  promptly  all 
directions  of  their  teachers,  and  be  at  all  times  respectful  to  them. 
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CITY  SCHOOLS. 


CHATTANOOGA  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Han.  Tho8.  H.  PainCj  State  8upL  Pub.  Inst.,  NaahviUe,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sie: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chattanooga,  lor  the  year  end- 
ing July  31,  1884.  Very  respectfully, 

H.  D.  WYATT, 
Superintendent  City  Schools. 

8UMKABY  OF  STATISTICS  FOK  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1884. 

Population  of  city  (census) : — 

No.  white  children,  6th  to  21st  July,  1884 2,754 

No.  colored  children,  6th  to  2l8t,  July,  1884 1,787 

Total  enumeration  1884 4,541 

Total  enumeration  1883 3,929 

No.  different  pupils  enrolled  (white)  1,942 

No.  different  pupils  enrolled  (colored) 1,104 

Total  enrollment 3,046 

Highest  monthly  enrollment 2,406 

Total  number  days  present 312,467 

Total  number  days  absent 22,976^ 

Total  number  days  belonging 335,443^^ 

Number  of  school  days  taught 178 

Average  number  belonging,  1884 51 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 93.15 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 77.52 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $11.22 
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Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled 6.98 

Cost  incidentals  per  pupil  belonging 2.29 

Cost  incidentals  per  pupil  enrolled. ......*•.. • 1.37 

Total  cost  per  pupil  belonging,  exclusive  of  permanent  imp.  13.51 

Total  cost  per  pupil  enrolled,  exclusive  of  permanent  imp.  8.36 

No.  school-houses  belonging  to  city 

No.  rented  by  city 

No.  teachers  employed,  male 9 

No.  teachers  employed,  female 32 

Total  number  employed 41 

SALABIBS. 

Principals — maximum  per  month $  160  00 

Principals — minimum  per  month 88  88 

Assistant,  high  school 80  00 

Assistant,  grammar  schools. 36  00  to  |60  00 

Assistant,  primary  schools 35  00  to    60  00 

An  allowance  of  $50  extra  is  made  after  five  years'  continued 
service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  class  of  thirteen  graduates  from  the  high  school. 

Schools  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools  de* 
partments. 

The  school  year  consists  of  two  terms;  the  first  term  four  months, 
and  the  second  term  five. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  cash  on  hand  August  1,  1883 $  2,137  77 

From  State  and  County  of  Hamilton 8,000  00 

From  City  of  Chattanooga 18,500  00 

From  tuition 389  72—129,127  49 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries $22,091  32 

Rent 609  35 

Expense * 1,463  08 

Repairs 1,236  50 

Fuel 418  23 
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Furniture 2,194  43 

Insurance 204  67 

Printing 74  55— $28,292  13 

Paid  debt  of  last  year 186  60 

Total  Expenditure 28,478  73 

Balance  surplus 648  76 

Add  warrants  unpresented  for  payment....  13  79 

Cash  in  hand  of  Treasurer 662  55 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  D.  WYATT, 
Chattanooga,  Tbnn.  Superintendent  City  Schools. 


CLARKSVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  school  district  (1880) 7,326 

Population  of  school  district  from  six  to  twenty-one 2,203 

Different  pupils  enrolled  (none  re-entered) 1,193 

Average  number  belonging  daily 824 

Average  number  attending  daily 780 

Total  number  tardy 124 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.07 

Per  cent,  of  enumeration  on  population 30.07 

Percent,  of  enrollment  on  population 16.28 

Per  cent,  of  enroNment  on  enumeration 64.15 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 65.38 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 95.79 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship 75.50 

Average  age  of  pupils 12.9 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 161,280 

Total  number  of  days  present 154,499 

Total  number  of  days  absent 67.85 

Total  number  of  days  in  session 200 

Total  number  of  days  taught 198 

Number  of  teachers 15 

Number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 65 
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Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled , $5.99 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging $8.68 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  attending $9.17 

Average  salary  paid  teachers  per  annum .....$    476.90 

Total  cost  of  tuition 7,153.50 

Total  incidental  expense 662.59 

Total  annual  cost 7,816.09 

Number  of  school  houses 2 

Number  of  school  rooms 6 

Number  of  recitation  rooms 12 

Value  of  school  houses.., $    18,000 

Value  of  school  lots 6,000. 

Value  of  school  furniture 1,594 

Total  value  of  school  property 25,594 

C.  Th.  KELLOG,  Superintendent. 


JACKSON  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

*    Jackson,  Tbnn.,  October  28,  1884. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paine,  State  Superintendent  PiAblic  Schools,  Ndsh^ 
ville,  Tennessee: 

Dear  Sir  : — Enclosed  you  will  please  find  reports  of  the  City 
Schools  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  for  the  scholastic  year,  1883-84: 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Length  of  time  taught  in  days 180 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers $     38.00 

Number  of  teachers 15 

Total  yearly  expense  of  schools $9,626.62 

School  property .^ 1,472.17 

Incidentals,  repairs,  etc 1,999.66 

Actual  running  expenses 6,152.45 

Average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  attending 9.60 

Average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  belonging 8.94 

Average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  enrolled 6.24 

Average  monthly  expenses 905.80 
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Number  of  days  present  in  white  school. 81,625 

Number  of  days  absent  in  white  school 6,112 

Number  of  days  belonging  in  white  school 87,637 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  white  school 93 

Number  of  days  present  in  colored  school 42,640 

Number  of  days  absent  in  colored  school 3,124 

Number  of  days  belonging  in  colored  school 45,764 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  colored  school 93 

Number  of  days  present  in  white  and  colored  school 124,165 

Number  of  days  absent  in  white  and  colored  schod 9,236 

Number  of  days  belonging  in  white  and  colored  school...  133,401 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  white  and  colored  school... 93 

Average  number  attending  in  white  schools • •  454 

Average  number  absent  in  white  schools 33 

Average  number  belonging  in  white  schools 487 

Average  number  attending  in  colored  schools 237 

Average  number  absent  in  colored  schools 18 

Average  number  belonging  in  colored  schools 255 

Average  number  attending  in  white  and  colored  schools...  691 

Average  number  absent  in  white  and  colored  schools 51 

Average  number  belonging  in  white  and  colored  schools..  742 

Scholastic  population  15th  District 2,506 

Scholastic  population  in  city 1,786 

Total  number  enrolled  in  white  school. 686 

Total  number  enrolled  in  colored  school 375 

Total  yearly  enrollment 1,061 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 69 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  scholastic  population 62 

VALUE   OP  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

Lorig  building $5,000.00 

Reid  building  (granted  free  of  rent) 3,000.00 

Benevolent  Hall,  annual  rental 60.00 

Henderson  building,  furniture,  etc 2,000.00 

School  library 350.00 

The  city  schools  are  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson.     If,  at 
Any  time,  they  were  considered,  by  any,  as  an   experiment ;  that 
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thoaght  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  have 
oome  to  stay. 

We  have  a  seating  oapaoity  for  seventy  papils  more  than  we  had 
last  year,  and  every  seat  has  been  taken.    We  have  not  a  vacant  seat. 

Modern  methods  of  instruction  and  government  are  used  by  all 
the  teachers,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

I  mention  one  thing  in  particlar :  Pupils  are  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  room  at  pleasure,  and  on  returning  they  write  on  a  card 
the  time  retired*  and  time  returned  and  sign  name  in  full.  The 
teacher  collects  these  cards  and  makes  a  record  of  the  same.  No 
pupil  ^as  abused  this  privilege.  Pupils  are  taught  to  do  right  from 
principle  and  not  from  fear. 

We  have  in  contemplation  a  new  building,  or  rather  the  remod- 
eling the  one  we  now  have,  after  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Howard 
School  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  This  we  trust  will  be  consummated 
before  the  opening  of  schools  next  year. 

At  this  writing,  we  are  preparing  an  exhibit  of  our  schools 
and  school  work  for  the  Southern  Exposition  which  meets  in  New 
Orleans,  December  next.  Our  exhibit  will  consist  of  written  reci- 
tations and  written  examinations,  photographs  of  each  school  room 
with  the  pupils  at  work,  photographs  of  each  building,  also  photo- 
graphs of  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  written  work  will  be  that  done  in  actual  work  by  each  pupil 
in  school,  from  the  second  grade  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  The 
work  of  the  first  grade  will  be  photographed  from  the  slates.  The 
colored  schools  and  pupils  receiving  the  same  attention  and  repre- 
sentation of  work  done  as  the  whites. 
Yours  truly, 

FRANK  M.  SMITH,  Superintendent. 


Jackson,  Tbnn.,  December  2,  1884. 

State  Superintendent  Thomas  H.  Paine,  NashmUe : 

Deab  Sib  : — Yours  of  the  27th  ult.  is  this  minute  to  hand.  The 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  seven  cents 
($4,856.07)  has  been  expended  in  our  city  schools,  but  neither  the 
clerk  nor  the  treasurer  of  our  city  school  board  reported  it  to  me, 
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therefore  it  was  not  inoladed  in  my  Annaal  !Report.     It  shonld  be 
added  to  the  receipts  and  to  the  expenditures  as  follow^ : 

Amount  received  and  on  hand  per  Coonty 

Treasurer's  report »20,114  00 

AmH  recM  from  city  paid  to  CSty  Treasurer    4,856  07 

Total  received »24,970  07 

Am't  expended  per  County  Trustee's  report. .J13,404  49 
Am't  expended  per  City  Schools  Treasurer..     4,856  07 

Total  expenditure ♦18,260  66 

Amount  on  hand f  6,709  51 

Tours  truly, 

WM.  G.  COCKRILL, 
Onmty  Superintendent,  Madison  County, 


KNOXVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Son.  Thomas  H.  Paine^  Staie  SuperirUendent. 

Sir  : — I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration,  as  it  becomes 
my  duty,  my  third  report  of  the  schools  under  your  charge,  the 
same  beiug  the  13th  auDual  report,  and  presenting  the  management, 
growth  and  condition  of  the  schools  during  the  scholastic  year  be- 
ginning August  30th,  and  closing  June  4,  1884. 

SUMMARY     OF     GBNERAIi     STATISTICS    FOR     THE    SCHOOL     YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  4,    1884. 

Enumeration  from  6  to  21  years  old 4,315 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 2,737 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 2,054 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 95.11 

Average  number  of  pupils  attending 1,955 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 71.42 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 63.43 

7 — School. 
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Namber  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the  year 1J85 

Total  number  of  days  present. 369^586^ 

Total  number  of  days  absent 18,674^ 

Total  number  of  days  in  the  session 200 

Total  number  of  days  taught 191 

Total  number  of  days  tardies 1,231 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.167 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  number  belonging 0.158 

Per  cent,  of  scholarship 74 

Visits  of  the  Board 801 

Visite  of  the  Superintendent  I  ^^^*'  ^J^j 998 

Visitors 7,421 

Nu  mber  of  teachers  constantly  employed 44 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  a  teacher  in  the 

first  and  second  grades 75 

Average  number  of  pupils  attending  to  a  teacher  in  the 

first  and  second  grades 71 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  a  teacher  above 

the  first  and  the  second  grades 32 

Total  cost  of  the  school ^24,421  30 

Total  cost  per  pupil  enrolled 8  92 

Total  cost  per  pupil  belonging 11  89 

Total  cost  per  pupil  attending 12  54 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 442.08 

Number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  city 5 

Number  of  rented  buildings 3 

Number  of  rooms  occupied 44 

Number  of  sittings 1,950 

Value  of  scholastic  buildings ](31,500 

Value  of  school  lote 15,000 

Value  of  furniture 8,500 ^$50,000 
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COMPAEA.TIVE  TABLE  FOE  SIX  YEARS. 


STATISTICS.  1878-79   1879-'80   1880.'81    1881-^82   1882-^83 


1888-'84 


Kumber  of  male  pupils 
enrolled 

Number  of  female  pupils 
enrolled..... 

Total  No.  of  pupils  en- 
rolled  

Average  number  belong- 
ing  

Average  number  attend- 
iofir 

Total  number  of  tardies.. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance... 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness 

Per  cent,  of  scholan^ip.. 

Per  cent,  promoted  from 
final  written  examina- 
tions  .«. 

Per  cent,  promoted  from 
all  grades 

Per  cent,  on  enrollment 
on  scholastic  popula- 
tion  

Total  cost  per  pupil  en- 
rolled  

Total  cost  per  pupil  be- 
longing  

Average  salary  paid 
teachers 


684 

786 

914 

970 

1,068 

825 

973 

1,070 

1,167 

1,197 

1,509 

1,759 

1,984 

2,137 

2,265 

1,009 

1,328 

1,626 

1,590 

1,607 

930 

2,659 

92 

72 

77 

1,263 

1,243 

94.2 

26 

81 

1,458 
367 
95.5 

0.064 
81 

1,512 

590 

95.08 

0.097 

80 

1,519 

657 

94.51 

0.108 

77 

72 

66 

77 

75 

74 

68 

64 

73 

68 

67 

68 

64 

65 

70 

70  87 

$9  05 

$8  48 

$7  81 

$7  55 

$8  18 

$13  54 

$11  23 

$10  28 

$10  12 

$11  61 

$442  50 

$416  65 

$442  91 

$421  67 

$435  48 

1,314 

1,423 

2,737 

2,054. 

1,955 
1,231 
95.11 
1.158 
74 

75 
67 

63  43 

$8  92 

$11  89 

$442  08 


THE  YEAR'S  RECORD. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  the  ninth  ward  schools 
were  not  included  in  those  of  the  report  of  1882^  and  the  increase 
in  the  scholastic  population  of  the  other  eight  wards  has  been  great- 
er than  for  some  years  past^  the  increase  for  the  current  year  in 
enrollment^  expense,  number  of  tcbuchers  employed,  etc.,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  one.  The  increase  in  enrollment  is  472; 
in  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  f  4,500.61 ;  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed,  10.  From  the  scholastic  census  (4,817)  of  the  present 
year,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  602  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  seats  in  the  public  schools.  This  will  necessitate 
an  increase  of  accommodations,  and  as  the  Treasurer  says  in  his  re- 
port, an  additional  outlay  of  as  least  f  3,000  during  the  coming  year. 

The  work  oi  the  schools  was,  for  a  short  period  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  hindered  by  the  want  of  accommodations,  both  in  the 
Peabody  and  Austin  Schools.     This  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
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the  Broad  Street  School  in  the  8th  ward,  and  the  relinquishment 
by  Miss  Austin  of  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  her  as  an  indus- 
trial school.  But  the  former  arrangement  has  not  worked  as  well 
as  could  be  desired.  The  location  of  the  school  is  too  remote  for 
those  living  in  the  extreme  limits  of  the  7th  ward^  so  that  in  one 
case  at  least,  if  not  others,  the  pupil  was  unable  to  attend  school, 
and  the  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  whole  school  was  poor.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  will  a  school-house  soon  be  built  in  the 
8th  ward,  but  that  the  Peabody  will  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing, when  one  of  oar  most  efficient  teachers,  Mr.  Chas.  Mason,  resign- 
ed to  take  charge  of  the  Joneaboro  graded  schools.  To  fill  his  place 
required  transfers,  which  for  a  time  interfered  with  the  working  of 
the  schools.  This  resulted  in  placing  Mr.  W.  M.  Rogers  in  charge 
of  the  Peabody,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  with  ability  and  effi- 
ciency. 

The  total  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  has  increased  74  cents ;  per  pupil 
belonging,  28  cents;  per  pupil  attending,  20  cents.  The  increase 
in  the  last  two  is  considerably  below  that  of  1882-^83,  being  J1.49 
per  pupil  belonging  and  (1.70  per  pupil  attending.  The  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  schools,  year  by  year,  is  due,  of  course,  princi- 
pally to  the  cost  of  tuition,  which  necessitates  additional  outlay  for 
new  teachers  and  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  those  already  employ- 
ed by  the  Board. 

The  efforts  of  all  entrusted  with  the  work  of  instruction  has  been 
to  make  it  as  thorough  and  efficient  as  possible. 

Of  course,  there  are  defects  and  faults  in  our  methods,  which  the 
censorious  and  hypercritical  make  the  most  of,  but  our  constant  aim 
shall  be  to  remove  the  one  and  correct  the  other. 

ALBERT  RUTH, 

Superintendent. 
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MEMPHIS  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


BEOEIPTS. 

Amount  of  indebtednesB^  July  1,  1883 ](16^632  62 

Amoant  received  from  State  and  County...^ 27,897  81 

Amount  received  from  Taxing  District 24,035  39 

Am't  received  from  other  sources  (tuition)..       804  75 — J52,737  95 

EXPENBITUBES. 

Salaries  of  teachers $33,161  93 

School  sites,  buildings  and  repairs 1,490  41 

Paid  Commissioners  and  Janitors 3,782  95 

Paid  City  Superintendent 1,800  00 

Paid  Secretary 1,200  00 

All  other  expenses,  rents,  water,  gas,  fuel,  &c.  5,965  39 — $47,390  68 

Balance  indebtedness  June  30 10,185  35 

SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION. 

White  male 3,494 

White  female 3,725 

Total  white 7,219 

Colored  male 2,824 

Colored  female 3,126 

Total  colored : 5,950 

Grand  total 13,169 

ENBOLLMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Pupils  Enrolled  During  the  Year. 

White  male 1,135 

White  female. 1,258 

Total  white :....    2,393 

Colored  male 823 

Colored  female 1,010 

Total  colored 1,833 

Grand  total 4,226 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

White 1,715 

Colored 1,266 

Total : 2,981 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Average  number  of  days  taught  during  year 1..       167 

Average  cost  of  teachers  per  month f40  64 

Average  compensation  of  tuition  per  pupil  JP^J  month™  "4II 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  H.  COLLIER, 

SuperinlendenL 


NASHVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


FINANCES. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  plan  of  the  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment having  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  the  school 
moneys  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  different  sets  of 
disbursing  officers.  The  system  of  book-keeping  adopted  for  the 
auditor  now  in  charge,  is  so  dissimilar  from  that  used  by  the  for- 
mer treasurer,  as  to»  render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, to  obtain  an  account  of  payments  made,  classified  under 
the  usual  heads.  We  have,  therefore,  as  a  more  satisfactory 
exhibit,  instead  of  giving  these  two  somewhat  discordant  reports, 
made  up  from  them  and  our  check- book  the  following  statement : 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand  June  30, 1882 f  8,952  73 

Beceived  from  city  taxes 48,437  59 

Received  from  county  taxes 36,426  00 

Received  from  State  taxes 3,362  40— f97,178  72 
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EXPENDITUKES. 

For  pay-roll  of  teachers  for  the  year $68,582  10 

For  pay-roll  of  janitors  for  the  year 3,823  00 

Salary  of  Secretary 60  00 

Fuel 1,5*18  34 

Printing  and  advertising 510  70 

Care  and  repair  of  clocks 222  75 

Books  and  stationery 995  86 

Rents 681  25 

Furniture 1,948  20 

Window  shades  and  blinds 203  44 

Painting  and  glazing 578  46 

Papering,  plastering  and  plumbing 2,882  19 

Repairs 2,015  22 

Improving  school  grounds 77  05 

A{^ratu8  and  minerals 554  35 

Scavenger  work 185  63 

Incidental  expenses 686  41 

Miscellaneous  supplies 139  10 

Taking  scholastic  census 280  20 

Stoves  and  heating  apparatus 793  17 

Real  estate 300  00 

Cash  on  hand  June  30, 1883 10,241  30— »97,178  72 

There  were  accounts  audited  but  still  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the 
year  amounting  to  $620,  which  will  reduce  the  balance  on  hand  to 
$9,621.30,  and  make  the  total  annual  expenditure  $87,557.42.  The 
latter  is  an  increase  of  $8,360.12  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
All  salaries  have  been  paid  as  soon  as  due,  much  to  the  convenience 
and  gratification  of  employes,  and  in  their  behalf  I  here  thank  our 
prompt  and  considerate  financial  agents. 

GENERAIi  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (census  1880) 43,543 

Enumeration  from  6  to  21 14,010 

Different  pupils  enrolled  (no  duplicates) 7,073 

Average  quarterly  enrollment 6,300 

Average  number  belonging  daily 5,809 

Average  number  attending  daily 5,498 
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Probable  number  in  private  Bohools 500 

Total  number  tardy 740 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  attendance 0.07 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  population 16.24 

Per  cent,  of  enumeration  on  population 32.17 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  enumeration 60.48 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 77.73 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 95.45 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship .69 

Average  age  of  pupils 12 

Total  number  of  days  belonging 1,057^916 

Total  number  of  days  present 1^009,774 

Total  number  of  days  in  session 198 

Total  number  of  days  taught 187 

Number  of  special  teachers 2 

I^umber  of  regular  teachers 114 

Number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher 40 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  enrolled f9  36 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging 11  39 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  attending 12  03 

Average  salary  paid  teachers 570  53 

Total  paid  special  teachers 2,250  00 

Total  paid  regular  teachers 63,932  10 

Total  cost  of  tuition 66,182  10 

Total  incidental  expenses 20,756  32 

Total  annual  cost 86,937  42 

Number  of  school  houses 13 

Number  of  school  rooms 49 

Number  of  recitation  rooms 76 

Number  of  sittings 6|210 

Value  of  school  houses $166,000  00 

Value  of  school  lots 52,000  00 

Value  of  school  furniture 13,000  00— $231,000  00 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOR  FOURTEEN  YEARS. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880  81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 


1,798 
1,750 
1,879 
1,804 
1,967 
2,005 
1,913 
2,008 
1,925 
2,869 
2,751 
2,769 
2,870 
3.281 


1,763 
1,308 
1,843 
1,852 
2,031 
2,154 
2,119 
2,227 
2,197 
3,229 
3,094 
3,276 
3,298 
3,792 


3,561 
3,558 
3,722 
3,656 
3,998 
4,159 
4,032 
4,235 
4,122 
6,098 
5,845 
6,045 
6,168 
7,073 


2,387 
2,478 
2.630 
2,655 
2,950 
3,062 
3,065 
3,258 
3,336 
4,573 
4,581 
4,765 
4,635 
5,809 


93.00 
95.35 
95.60 
96.07 
96.63 
96.11 
95.80 
95.70 
95.63 
94.87 
95.43 
95.62 
95.18 
95.45 
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42 

11 
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62.00 

6,129 

$14  12 

$20  63 

$654 

66.50 

3,287 

0.70 

42 

16  81 

21  13 

683 

67.54 

2,451 

0.49 

45 

16  91 

21  89 

684 

68.92 

1,368 

0.27 

40 

18  14 

22  07 

688 

71.28 

1,113 

0.22 

42 

17  08 

22  28 

710 

70.76 

1,660 

0.21 

40 

17  20 

21  75 

675 

73.81 

1,004 

0.17 

42 

15  56 

19  39 

601 

73.62 

1,357 

0.22 

43 

14  42 

17  80 

601 

77  41 

1,051 

0.16 

42 

14  55 

17  41 

599 

70  49 

2,377 

0.29 

48 

11  30 

14  34 

544 

74.78 

1,516 

019 

40 

11  90 

1>  23 
15  38 

573 

75.56 

1,012 

0.12 

42 

11  87 

582 

71.47 

709 

0.08 

36 

13  00 

16  98 

578 

77.73 

740 

0.07 

40 

12  03 

14  96 

570 

CompariDg  the  above  figures  with  those  of  the  preceding  year^  we 
find  the  followiDg  signifioant  differences :  In  the  scholastic  enume- 
ration there  has  been  an  increase  of  534^  while  the  number  enrolled 
is  905  greater,  and  the  average  number  belonging  and  average  at- 
tendance have  increased  respectively  1^174  and  1^090. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  while  the  scholastic  population  of  the 
city  is  growing  at  rather  more  than  a  normal  rate^  the  number  en- 
tering the  schools  has  been  proportionately  much  larger. 

This  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  undiminished  favor  in  which  the 
system  is  held  by  the  public,  and  the  higher  appreciation  of  its  ad- 
vantages upon  the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  city. 

We  have  with  difficulty  been  able  to  accommodate  this  increased 
number  by  employing  nine  additional  teachers  and  by  increasing 
the  size  of  classes,  there  having  been  40  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher^ 
instead  of  36  last  year. 

The  per  cents  of  attendance  on  enrollment  and  on  number  be- 
longing show  that  those  entering  were  as  regularly  in  their  places 
as  formerly^  notwithstanding  there  were  frequent  obstacles  presented 
in  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  and  an  unusually  severe 
winter. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


The  course  of  study  has  undergone  no  material  change  since  our 
last  annual  statement,  except  that^  as  at  the  time  was  suggested^ 
part  of  the  work  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades  has  been  redis- 
tributed so  as  to  relieve  them^  and  to  add  to  that  required  in  the 
Eighth. 

In  order  to  secure  more  uniform  results  in  teachings  the  studies 
of  each  grade  have  been  separated  hj  quarterly  limits,  within  which 
instruction  must  be  given  for  each  successive  interval.  That  is  to 
say,  teachers  must  not  advance  beyond  the  point  fixed  in  the  course^ 
but,  having  reached  it,  shall  spend  the  time  in  reviews.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred,  however,  and  teachers  are  required  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  make  the  work  of  pupils  easily  progressive,  so  as  to 
complete  it  with  the  close  of  each  quarter,  leaving  no  time  for  re- 
viewing. The  true  practice  is  to  teach  thoroughly  as  we  go,  recall- 
ing from  day  to  day,  if  necessary,  abtruse  principles,  thus  erecting 
the  educational  structure  on  a  firm  foundation  and  with  permanently 
good  walls,  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  built.  The  system  of  general 
reviews  is,  or  inevitably  degenerates  into,  a  process  of  crammings 
and  will  always  produce  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  fault  not  unfrequently  found  with  public  schools,  that  they 
require  to  much  of  pupils,  has  been  carefully  avoided  here.  With 
regular  attendance  and  fair  devotion  to  duty,  the  average  child  can 
easily  accomplish  the  work  assigned  in  the  time  allotted.  If  there 
are  complaints  they  are  most  generally  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
the  effect  that  parents  think  that  children  have  too  little  to  do.  This 
is  usually  with  reference  to  the  lower  grades,  in  which  it  is  enjoined 
upon  teachers  to  require  no  home  work  in  the  first  two  years,  and 
as  little  as  practicable  in  the  third  and  fourth.  We  fear  that  some 
of  those  in  charge  in  the  two  last,  and  even  of  higher  grades,  tran- 
scend their  orders  in  prescribing  tasks  to  be  done  out  of  school, 
with  pen  and  ink,  such  as  copying  text,  transposing  poetry,  writing 
analyses,  etc.  Children  generally  are  not  provided  at  home  with 
proper  conveniences  for  doing  such  work,  and  hence  it  is  poorly  ex- 
ecuted ;  but  such  a  course  is  most  objectionable  from  its  tendency 
to  wear  upon  the  energies  and  health  of  children  by  overtaxing 
them.  Under  judicious  management  and  in  well  regulated  schools 
they  will  voluntarily  do  the  amount  of  outside  study  necessary  for 
maintaining  a  creditable  stand.     For  those  studiously   inclined 
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home  encoanigement  should  be  rather  away  from  than  toward 
books,  and  laggards  may  best  be  reached  by  enlisting  discreet. pa- 
rental influence. 

An  educational  journal  truthfully  says:  ^^The  most  obvious 
cause  of  the  failure  of  formal  education  is  the  neglect  of  natural 
laws.  We  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Instead  of  adapting  our 
teaching  as  nature  does,  to  the  child's  developing  powers  and  grow- 
ing needs,  we  ply  our  little  pupils  with  knowledge  about  which  they 
do  not  and  cannot  care,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  disgusting 
them  with  learning  and  delaying  their  mental  development.^' 
Strangely  this  radical  mistake  is  oftenest  made,  where  it  does  the 
greatest  harm,  in  the  primary  schools,  and  a  kindred  error  is  not 
unfrequently  the  outgrowth  of  this  one.  Injudicious  teachers,  hav- 
ing, with  the  approval  of  ambitious  parents,  overtaxed  the  minds 
of  their  youthful  charges,  next  devise  hot- house  processes  for  arous- 
ing interest,  or  adopt  severe  discipline  to  enforce  it.  The  true  rem- 
edy obviously  is  to  be  found  in  realizing  that  we  are  dealing  with 
beings  of  varied  faculties,  which  require  normal,  gradual  exercise 
for  their  development.  The  right  ends  to  be  sought  are  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  observing,  feeling  and  acting,  by  training 
the  mind,  cultivatiug  the  heart  and  controlling  the  will.  These 
purposes  necessarily  qualify,  and  in  fact  determine,  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  their  accomplishment.  Hence,  in  teaching,  the  man- 
ner is  much  more  important  than  the  matter.  Besults  depend  not 
so  much  upon  what  is  taught  as  how  teaching  is  done.  If  mind  is 
awakened,  faculties  sharpened,  and  the  reasoning  powers  developed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration  what  have  been  the  sub- 
jects taught ;  but  if  only  the  memory  has  been  exercised,  and  un- 
digested facts  stored  up  in  the  mind,  while  the  reason  is  clouded 
and  self-reliance  destroyed,  the  process  may  be  perfect  in  theory, 
but  is  a  failure  in  practice. 

This  accounts  for  the  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  instruction 
of  different  teachers  and  institutions  of  learning  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  same  methods  are  used.  In  one  you  will  find  the  children  close 
observers,  ready  thinkers,  confident  in  investigation,  and  withal 
modestly  unconscious  that  they  are  proficient ;  while  in  another  the 
pupils  will  be  very  ready  with  prepared  recitations  and  familiar 
formulas,  easily  confused  with  every  new  presentation  of  an  old 
subject,  wanting  in  individuality,  but  inordinately  inflated  with  an 
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over-eBtimate  of  their  own  attainmeDts.  Very  naturallji  too^  their 
parents  are  as  much  elated  and  as  badly  deceived  as  they.  Hence, 
teahers  of  this  class  often  are  for  a  time  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  successful  to  be  found. 

ThiS|  then,  is  the  true  standard  of  comparison  in  determining 
the  relative  merits  of  teachers.  Profound  attainments,  broad  cul- 
ture and  professional  training  are  prime  essentials  in  the  character 
of  the  accomplished  instructor ;  but  there  is  another  element  that 
must  be  conjoined  with  these  to  secure  complete  success.  This  is 
the  power  to  understand  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  so  as  to 
easily  command  their  respect  and  sympathy.  Some  appear  as  hav- 
ing been  endowed  by  nature  with  this  kind  of  magnetism,  but  the 
great  majority,  possessed  of  it,  have  acquired  it  by  emulating  high 
models  of  excellence,  practicing  patient  self-control,  and  carefully 
studying  the  laws  of  mind.  They  are  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
any  system  with  which  they  may  become  connected,  and  every  rea- 
sonable condition  should  be  complied  with  to  retain  them  in  service. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  your  Board  and  of  your  predecessors  in 
office  from  the  first  to  extend  every  encouragement  to  such,  and  to 
those  aspiring  to  reach  the  same  standard  of  excellence. 
Respectfully, 

8.  Y.  OALDWELL,  SuperintendenL 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  REPORTS. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY. 
,   Wm.  H,  WHiTEsiDB,  Superintendent,  ShelbyvUle. 

In  making  this,  my  second  annual  report,  I  have  no  very  marked 
changes  to  make  on  last  year's  report.  Our  school  work  has  moved 
smoothly  on,  showing  a  gradual  and  healthy  increase  of  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  One  thing  which  I  note  with 
pleasure,  is  the  growing  sentiment  or  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  henceforth  elect  none  but  the  best  men  for  directors. 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  that  if  the  time  of  making  the  reports  was 
changed  or  made  to  run  with  the  common  year,  and  the  right  to 
approve  all  warrants  for  school  money  restored  to  the  Superinten- 
dent, I  think  our  leports  could  be  gotten  up  more  promptly  and 
correctly. 

TEACHEBS. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  deserve  much  credit  for  the  interest 
and  energy  displayed  in  their  work,  many  of  them  spending  their 
means  and  leisure  time  in  attending  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  the 
country,  and  otherwise  fitting  themf^elves  for  successful  work  in  the 
school  room,  and  the  result  is  that  our  schools  are  keeping  pace 
with  the  best  in  the  State. 

HOUSES,   FUBNITURE,  ETC. 

Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  finished  up,  five  very  neat 
and  comfortably  houses,  two  of  these  costing  about  f  1,000  each, 
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the  other  three  about  ](600  each ;  and  at  this  writing  the  subject  of 
consolidating  schools  and  erecting  good  houses  is  being  agitated  in 
two  of  our  most  backward  districts. 

INSTITUTE.  . 

We  had  this  year  a  three  days^  institute,  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
general  class  work.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers  was  good, 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  work  by  all  present,  was  very 
gratifying ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  conceded  by  all  teachers  who  were 
present,  that  as  to  average  attendance,  interest  taken  and  general 
utility  of  the  work,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes  ever 
held  in  our  county. 

VISITS. 

I  have  visited  about  all  the  schools  in  the  county  this  fall,  mak- 
ing it  a  rule  to  visit  two  schools  a  day,  thereby  giving  myself  time 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  school  work,  and  I  find  the  schools  almost 
without  exception  doing  well  where  the  teachers  have  been  selected 
with  sole  regard  to  their  capacity  to  teach  well,  but  in  some  instan- 
ces, where  the  teacher  has  been  selected  through  personal  favoritism, 
the  school  languishes. 

FINANCES. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  our  financial  condition 
since  my  last  report.  Generally  the  directors  have  managed  the 
school  fund  of  their  respective  districts  judiciously,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  probably  do  not  grade  the  salaries  of  teachers 
with  enough  regard  to  their  qualifications  to  teach.  I  will  close 
this  report  with  the  observation  that  the  one  great  need  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  is  more  money,  that  the  length  of  time  may  be 
made  longer. 


BENTON  CX)UNTY. 
D.  J.  Allen,  Superintendent,  Gamden. 

In  compliance  with  the  school  law,  I  herewith  transmit  my  an- 
nual report  of  the  Benton  county  schools  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1884,  which  I  think  is  correct.  I  see  from  your  last  annual 
report  quite  a  number  of  Superintendents  only  make  a  partial  re- 
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port  on  aocouDty  they  say,  of  directors  not  reporting  to  them.  This 
is  my  fourth  annual  report,  and  I  have  never  been  many  days  late 
in  getting  my  report  complete.  My  plan  is  to  deliver  the  blanks  in 
person  and  explain  the  necessity  of  having  all  reports  in  due  time, 
and  then  if  they  do  not  come  up,  I  go  after  them  and  help  them  make 
them  out,  if  necessary.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  move  when  the  Leg- 
islature repealed  the  law  in  regard  to  having  the  Superintendent  to 
approve  all  warrants.  When  he  had  this  power,  and  having  the 
amount  due  each  district,  he  could  always  tell  how  long  the  schools 
were  taught,  and  prevent  many  violations  of  the  school  law.  I  also 
think  that  we  should  have  money  sufficient  set  apart  by  the  State 
for  a  five  months^  school,  for  a  school  for  a  shorter  term  is  not  of 
much  account.  I  try  to  visit  all  my  schools  and  give  them  encour- 
agement, and  confer  with  the  teachers  and  district  directors  iiv  re- 
gard to  the  promotion  of  the  school  interest.  I  have  also  endeav- 
ered  to  keep  up  a  regular  teachers'  institute  for  the  benefit  of  the 
leathers,  and  through  them  for  the  benefit,  of  the  patrons,  and  we 
have  some  teachers  who  take  some  interest  in  these  meetings.  I 
try  to  convert  them  into  a  training  school,  and  have  exhibited  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  by  the  school  law,  and  have  other  matters  discussed  in  re- 
gard to  school  government,  etc.  But  while  we  have  some  good 
teachers,  there  are  also  fogies  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  in  other 
places.  I  notice  during  my  visits  to  the  schools,  that  those  who 
attend  the  institute,  take  school  journals  and  read  books  on  theory 
and  practice,  are  teaching  school,  while  those  who  do  not,  are  only 
keeping  school.  If  we  had  enough  who  were  qualified,  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  school  keepers  following  some  other  avocation,  for 
I  verily  believe  they  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  schools  than  any 
other  class  of  persons.  I  think  there  should  be  more  legislation  in 
regard  to  giving  inducements  to  our  Normal  Schools  at  home,  as  I 
believe  good  teaching  will  do  more  to  bring  our  schools  in  favor 
with  the  people  than  anything  else. 

Although  the  additional  tax  was  voted  down  here  this  year,  I 
believe  yet  it  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  people,  as  there  were  more 
votes  cast  for  it  than  ever  before.  I  still  hope,  trust  and  pray  that 
it  will  not  be  long  until  all  will  gladly  receive  the  benefits  of  a  free 
education — the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
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BLEDSOE  COUNTY. 

T.  F.  HalE;  Superintendent,  PikepiUe. 

Pardon  mj  delay.  Our  Trustee  has  been  siok  and  could  not  make 
hw  report  to  me  earlier.  Our  schools  are  doing  better  this  year  in 
some  parts  of  the  county.  The  greatest  trouble  here  is,  so  many  do 
not  send  to  school.  Some  send  none  at  all,  while  others  send  so  is- 
regularly  that  their  children  do  no  good  in  school.  I  believe  in 
some  instances  a  compulsory  school  law  would  be  of  great  profit.  I 
also  think  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that  County  Superintendents 
should  approve  all  school  orders  so  that  the  receipts  and  expend- 
itures could  be  kept  by  his  book  alone. 


BLOUNT  COUNTY. 
A.  M.  Gamble,  Superintendent,  Mdrymlle, 

Our  common  schools  are  growing  in  interest  with  the  masses. 
Most  of  our  directors  are  taking  more  than  usual  interest  in  their 
work,  but  some  of  them  seem  to  think  the  longest  schools  are  the 
best,  consequently  cheap  teachers  are  in  demand. 

Our  teachers  generally  are  alive  to  their  work.  Many  of  them  are 
young  with  but  little  experience.  Some  of  them  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  there  is  any  knowledge  necessary  for  successful  teach- 
ing, save  a  knowledge  of  text  books. 

I  have  endeavored  to  introduce  such  educational  works  as  I 
thought  they  should  read,  and  with  some  success. 

I  have  held  seven  teachers'  institutes,  which  were  well  attended 
and  a  lively  interest  taken  in  them  by  patron  and  teacher.  I  have 
visited  fifty-two  schools,  to  most  of  which  I  delivered  addresses  of 
encouragement ;  and  at  several  places,  by  appointment,  addressed 
the  patrons,  all  of  which  were  well  received. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  law  could  be  so  amended,  that  the  ma- 
terial for  the  report  of  the  County  Superintendent  may  be  forth- 
coming, or  a  penalty  attached.  The  directors  might  be  paid  for 
their  work.  Thus  we  would  be  more  likely  to  have  efficient  boards. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  recommend  to  our  Legislature,  that  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene  be  substituted  in  our  common  schools  for  Greol- 
ogy,  and  Civil  Government  for  Elementary  Agriculture. 
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BRADLEY  COUNTY. 

J.  N.  Varnbll,  Superintendent,  OUndand. 

This  report  is  muoh  behind  time,  on  account  of  a  failure  of  direc- 
tors and  teachers  in  furnishing  their  reports  to  me.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  statistics  absolutely  correct  from  so  many  different  sources ; 
especially  under  the  present  leniency  of  the  school  law. 

My  figures  in  reference  to  the  finances  and  scholastic  population 
are  correct,  while  all  the  rest  are  only  approximately  true.  I  think 
our  schools  are  doing  better  work  than  in  any  former  year.  During 
the  present  session  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  under  my 
supervision.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  first  and  greatest  need 
is  more  funds  to  run  our  schools  a  longer  term ;  another  serious 
obstacle  to  their  progress  is  the  want  of  comfortable  houses,  conve- 
niently arranged  for  school  purposes.  In  many  districts  the  houses 
are  so  open  as  scarcely  to  furnish  protection  from  the  rude  blasts 
of  winter.  I  have  agitated  this  subject  both  publicly  and  privately, 
and  I  trust  some  improvement  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

It  seems  that  our  people  are  rather  slow  to  believe  that  good 
schools  cannot  flourish  in  rude  houses,  and  the  one  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  other. 

The  bad  location  of  school  sites  is  another  difficulty  almost  as 
great  as  the  preceding.  In  not  a  few  districts  there  are  three  or  four 
schools  where  one  or  two  would  be  sufficient,  if  placed  at  central 
points.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  Even  if  the 
directors  are  willing  to  rearrange  the  houses,  the  people  are  obsti- 
nate and  bitterly  opposed  to  a  change.  These  are  some  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  laboring. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  their  progress  is  very  slow  ?  With 
an  earnest,  active  corps  of  teachers  to  aid  me  in  my  efforts  at  ad- 
vancement, I  am  confident  that  much  will  be  done  to  obviate  these 
difficulties. 


CAEROLL  COUNTY. 

S.  E.  TflrcKBB,  Superintendent,  Hwfdmgdon. 

We   are   still  improving;  more  scholars;   more   money;  better 
houses;  new   districts;   better  directors;  more  efficient  teachers; 
larger  attendance. 
8— School. 
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FINANOIAIi. 

Our  financial  condition  is  good ;  our  directors  do  not  allow  our 
schools  to  ran  in  debt;  our  public  school  fund  grows  gradually. 
Our  respected  County  Court  believes  that  the  8^000  scholars  we 
have  will  soon  be  the  citizens  of  our  county^  and  they  are  determined 
to  give*  them  a  chance  to  educate  themselves.  They  have  not  done 
any  other  one  thing  so  important  and  beneficial  to  our  county.  The 
children  will  rise  up  some  day  and  call  them  blessed. 

Our  excellent  Trustee  attends  to  his  business  promptly.  Some  of 
our  directors  have  been  imposed  upon  by  map  agents^  who  sold 
to  them  maps  at  an  exorbitant  price,  drew  the  money  and  have  not 
as  yet  furnished  the  maps.  The  apportionment  last  winter  was  $1.50 
to  each  pupil. 

PBOGBEBB. 
f 

Our  improvement  for  the  last  year  is  very  perceptible  and  laud- 
able. First,  our  honorable  County  Court  has  increased  the  school  tax 
on  property  .02}  per  cent.  Wages  for  good  teachers  have  increased 
$2.50  per  month.  The  teachers .  have  improved  considerably  on 
the  curriculum.  Not  a  single  second  grade  certificate  has  been  allow- 
ed since  May,  1884.  All  the  teachers  now  pass  on  Geology  and 
Elements  of  Agriculture;  though  at  our  first  institute  in  April, 
1883,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  forty  of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
county  to  petition  you  to  allow  me  to  waive  geology  in  my  examina- 
tions. Last  year  there  were  twenty- five  or  thirty  schools  without 
blackboards ;  there  are  not  now  over  six  or  seven,  and  the  directors 
faithfully  promise  to  have  them  by  next  term.  The  six  thousand  year 
old  bench' has  given  place  to  the  new  comfortable  desk,  in  several 
of  our  schools;  new  houses  have  been  erected  and  old  ones 
improved.  Our  examinations  are  impartial  and  more  thorough* 
We  hold  them  at  the  county  seat  two  weeks  before  the  school  term, 
and  make  them  both  oral  and  written,  and  examine  each  applicant 
from  one  to  three  days.  No  duplicating  of  oertificatees  is  allowed. 
It  means  a  non-performance  of  duty  on  both  the  Superintendent 
and  teacher;  it  means  partiality,  and  lowers  educational  interest  and 
deters  raising  scholarship.  Double  the  number  of  school  journals 
and  books  on  education  are  now  being  read  by  our  teachers  and  many 
have  supplied  themselves  with  apparatus.  Our  institutes  meet  at 
the  appointed  time,  the  white  three  times  a  year,  and  the  colored 
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minually ;  but  there  are  many  teachers  that  take  no  interest  and  do 
Qot  attend. 

DIRECTORS. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  schools  depends  on  the  directors. 
They  should  be  the  very  best  men  in  the  different' districts — men 
-competent  to  judge  of  the  excellency  of  teachers  and  who  will  pay 
according  to  qualifications  and  work  to  be  done  ;  not  men  that  will 
:go  about  trying  to  hire  the  cheapest  teachers.  Too  many  accept  the 
position  of  clerk  and  do  not  comply  with  the  duty.  The  people  are 
more  careful  about  who  they  electa  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  appoint 
no  one  till  heisYecommeuded  by  the  magistrates  of  his  district.  Our 
•directors,  by  three- fourths,  are  the  leading  men  of  the  county.  Thev 
attend  to  their  business  promptly,  and  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

The  adoption  of  a  series  of  text- books,  three  years  ago,  has  gen- 
erally been  complied  with,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

I  have  visited  over  a  hundred  schools  since  last  report.  The 
teachers,  directors  and  scholars  seem  to  appreciate  my  visits. 

SCHOOLS. 

Our  district  public  schools  are  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the 
indents  of  the  county,  but  the  terms  a^re  too  short.  Some  of  them, 
^here  there  is  a  lage  number  belonging  to  a  house,  have  a  school 
two  months  in  the  summer  an^  three  months  in  the  winter;  but  a 
large  majority  do  not  have  but  one  school — from  six  to  ten  weeks-r- 
each year. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  not  had  so  many  high  schools  this  year  as  last,  though 
the  interest  is  good;  I  presume  they  arQ  resting  for « next  yean 
McKenzie,  Bethel  College,  McTyeire  Institute  and  the  Public 
High  School,  have  all  continued  in  session  ten  months,  Hunting- 
don ten  months,  Trezevant  eight  months,  and  Ashwood  eight 
months. 
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CAETER  COUNTY. 

B.  M.  Hyder,  Superintendent,  Elizahdkton. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  law,  I  submit  herewith  my  an* 
nual  report  for  the  year  endinjg  June  30,  1884.  It  is  taken  in  part 
from  last  yearns  report,  as  several  directors  failed  to  make  full  re- 
ports. Our  schools  are  run  under  many  disadvantages,  but  with  al) 
the  drawbacks,  I  am  glad  to  report  some  visible  signs  of  improve- 
ment. The  people  are  taking  a  more  lively  interest  in  educational 
matters  than  they  formerly  did. 

There  are  some  good  school- houses  in  our  county,  but  many  need 
repairing,  and  better  furniture.  We  have  no  uniformity  in  text- 
books, and  some  districts  have  too  many  schools.  One  of  our  great- 
est drawbacks  is  want  of  money.  With  plenty  of  money  we  could 
get  good  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  we  would  have  good 
schools. 


CHEATHAM  COUNTY. 
T.  J.  Adkinn,  Superintendent,  Ashland  Oity. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884, 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  improving  to  some  extent.  The 
people,  as  a  mass,  are  taking  a  greater  interest  than  ever  before, 
which  shows  the  present  system  is  gaining  in  popularity.  Our 
schools  will  continue  longer  this  year  than  ever  before.  Since  the 
present  law  was  enacted,  a  better  class  of  teachers  are  employ ed» 
Our  schools  this  year  will  continue  about  four  and  a  half  months, 
with  a  better  attendance  than  heretofore. 

Suit  is  still  pending  against  the  sureties  of  ex- Trustees  Weakly  for 
baiiance  ($1,471.29)  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one 
dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  in  their  hands. 


CLAIBORNE  COUNTY. 

C.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Quarter. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884.     It  is  as  correct  as  I  could  make  it\ 
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from  the  reports  before  me.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  full 
and  correct  reports  from  directors  and  teachers.  Some  teachers 
have  failed  to  report.  The  county  trustee  has  not  made  any  report. 
The  schools  in  my  county  are  tolerably  prosperous. 


COCKE  COUNTY. 

EuPTJS  L.  HicKEY,  Superintendent,  Newport. 

I  send  you  to-day  my  second  annual  report  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cocke  County,  and  I  must  say  again  that  I  cannot  make  a  cor- 
rect report  as  respects  everything  required  to  be  reported  by  the  law. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  teachers  to  report  everything  by  the 
proper  time.  I  have  received,  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  about 
one-half  the  abstracts  that  should  have  been  returned  to  me ;  conse- 
<|uently,  all  abstracts  that  come  to  me  after  making  this  report  will 
be  of  no  special  benefit  or  aid  to  me ;  for  I  consider  that  the  intention 
of  the  law  was  ior  all  abstracts  to  be  returned  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent on  or  before  the  15th  of  September,  and  they  were  to  be 
used  by  the  County  Superintendent  in  making  his  report  tp  the 
State  Superintendent.  I  have  also  received  reports  only  from  three 
directors,  giving  value  of  school  property  in  their  districts,  etc.  I 
will  approximate  the  school  property  as  nearly  as  possible. 

You  will  see  from  my  report  that  our  schools  have  been  attended 
more  regularly  this  year  than  last.  That  is,  we  have  had  a  better 
<3aily  attendance,  which  is  very  encouraging  to  all  supporters  of 
public  schools  in  Cocke  County.  I  have  visited,  so  far,  sixty  schools, 
and  I  find  them  generally  in  good  condition.  Our  teachers  are 
thoroughly  awake  to  their  duty,  and  are  doing  everything  to  ad- 
vance the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  I  see  that  our  school- 
rooms are  furnished  with  blackboards,  desks,  etc.,  much  better  than 
they  were  last  year. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  think  we  are  advancing, 
€lowly  but  steadily. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  examine  the  difiTerent  classes  in  the 
fichool-rooms,  and  get  the  method  of  the  teachers,  to  know  whether 
they  have  been  instructing  their  schools  properly  or  not,  and  if  a 
teacher  has  not,  I  have  never  failed  to  tell  him  privately  of  his 
errors. 
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CX)IX)KE1>  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  tried  to  give  i|pecial  attention  to  the  colored  schools  of  107 
county.  The  teachers  this  year  are  of  a  better  grade^  and  they  are^ 
working  faithfully  for  the  beat  interests  of  the  children.  Their 
school-rooms  are  very  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and  desks^ 
and  the  educational  prospects  of  the  colored  people  are  beginning 
to  brighten  in  this  county. 

I  hope  the  educational  wave  will  still  continue  to  roily  until  every 
one  will  give  the  cause  that  encouragement  it  deserves. 


COFFEE  COUNTY. 
C.  N.  TowNSEND,  Superintendent,  Hilbboro. 

The  public  schools  of  this  county  for  the  past  year,  with  few 
exceptions^  have  been  very  prosperous ;  most  of  our  schools  are 
Normal  in  methods^  and  are  excellent.  The  standard  of  schools^ 
and  the  educational  interest  of  the  county  have  been  elevated  con- 
siderably by  the  work  done  in  teachers'  institutes^  and  by  the 
closer  observance  of  the  instructions  in  licensing  teachers.  Regular 
monthly  institutes  were  held  at  Manchester,  and  weekly  ones  were 
held  at  other  points  in  the  county,  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools,, 
which  were  well  attended  by  the  ablest  and  most  successful  teach- 
ers. The  teachers  feel  the  great  importance  of  their  work,  and 
are  laboring  earnestly  to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  The  peo- 
ple also  have  been  more  watchful  of  their  educational  interest  than 
ever  before,  and,  by  reason  of  this,  have  aided  materially  in  push-- 
ing  forward  and  building  up  the  educational  interest  of  our  county.. 
I  believe  public  sentiment  is  favorable  to  and  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  our  schools.  I  have  visited  the  schools  in  every  district^ 
and  found  most  of  them  well  attended  which  had  competent 
teachers.  I  believe  the  teachers  discharged  their  duty  as  such  in  a 
faithful  manner,  notwithstanding  the  small  wages  received  for  same.. 

While  I  believe  our  schools  are  much  better  than  heretofore,  and 
will  compare  favorably  with  most  of  those  in  the  State,  yet  there  i» 
much  to  do  to  bring  them  up'to  that  standard  of  excellence  which: 
is  due  to  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  and  educational  enter- 
prise of  the  people.     Our  schools  cannot  be  elevated   properljr 
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without  an  inorease  of  revenue  sufficient  to  raise  the  wages  of  good 
teachers  so  that  their  services  can  be  secured.  The  question  of 
revenue  for  school  purposes  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  important  one, 
which  ought  to  receive  the  consideration  of  those  whose  business  it 
IB  to  aid  in  perfecting  our  system  of  public  schools  in  Tennessee,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Give  Tennessee  her  share,  proposed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Blair  educational  bill,  and  let  it  be  added  to  the  fund  furnished  by 
her  and  the  counties  which  compose  her,  and  ere  long  she  would 
pass  from  the  foot  of  illiteracy  and  take  her  place  as  queen  of  lights 
in  that  grand  cluster  of  States  which  forms  this  great  government 
of  ours.     Let  us  have  the  aid  offered  by  said  bill. 


CROCKETT  COUNTY. 

B.  S.  Thompson,  Supebintekbent,  Alamo. 

I  regret  that  my  report  is  not  so  full  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  better.  I  have  compiled  all  the  reports  I 
oould  get  in  submitting  this  to  you.  I  have  one  suggestion  to  offer 
looking  to  the  collecting  of  more  accurate  statistics  in  the  future, 
and  that  is,  that  officers  and  teachers  be  not  allowed  to  draw  full 
pay  for  their  services  until  full  and  accurate  reports  have  been  filed 
with  the  County  Superintendent.  When  the  law  required  the  ap- 
proval of  the  County  Superintendent  to  orders  on  the  trustee,  reports 
were  promptly  filed,  but  now  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  in  season 
or  out  of  season.. 


DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  Febbell,  Bupebintevbent,  Nashville. 

A  retrospect  of  the  year's  work  shows  us  many  defects  that  can 
be  remedied,  perfections  not  obtained,  obstacles  to  be  removed,  and 
mistakes  made  by  many  of  us«  We  earnestly  hope  the  broad 
mantle  of  charity  will  be  thrown  around  us,  as  our  mistakes  were 
from  pure  motives  and  zealous  work,  and  surely  from  the  best  wishes 
for  the  educational  interests  of  this  county .^    In  punctuality,  attend- 
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anoe^  deportment^  scholarship^  enrollment^  improvement  in  school 
buildings^  and  the  increase  of  popalar  appreciation^  the  record  of 
the  year  is  brighter  than  any  that  has  preceded  it  in  the  history  of 
our  schools.  Our  scholastic  population  has  increased  1^436  for 
1884-5,  the  enrollment  1,080,  and  daily  attendance  1,006,  since  my 
last  report,  which  shows  very  plainly  that  there  is  a  deep  interest 
felt  by  all.  Id  visiting  our  schools  I  have  found  more  patrons  look- 
ing after  the  pupils  than  ever  before.  It  is  true,  a  large  majority  of 
them  never  visit  the  schools. 

The  greater  number  of  our  directors  are  securing  the  services  of 
only  first-class  teachers,  and  are  paying  them  a  salary  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  do  efficient  work.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  our 
directors  and  teachers  as  a  body.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  however, 
that  a  few  of  our  directors  have  thrown  aside  their  legal  rights,  and 
let  the  people  elect  the  teacher.  This  has  caused  more  dissension 
than  any  one  thing;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  this  plan  is  never  repeated- 

We  have  run  our  schools  on  an  average  of  eight  and  one- half 
months;  paid  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  every  district 
save  one.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  built  four  elegant  brick 
houses,  five  beautiful  frame  ones  and  one  comfortable  log  house,  and 
furnished  them  and  many  others  with  the  improved  desks  and  seats. 

A  word  for  our  teachers :  It  is  true  we  have  lost  a  few  of  our 
best  teachers,  but  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  teachers  edu- 
cated in  our  own  schools  and  those  in  and  adjacent  to  Nashville.  A 
lack  of  true  discipline  is  one  of  the  leading  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
some  of  our  teachers.  It  is  simply  this :  they  are  afraid  of  that 
which  they  know  to  be  duty.  A  great  many  of  our  teachers  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  culture  and  rare  talents,  whose  labors  do  not 
close  with  the  day,  month  or  year,  but  whose  work  is  life-long.  They 
are  erecting  monuments  in  this  land  of  ours  and  in  the  dear  chil- 
dren's hearts — 

^  That  will  resist  the  empire  of  decay 
When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away; 
Gold  in  the  dust  the  cherished  heart  may  lie. 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  will  never  die." 
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DECATUK  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  H.  McMillan,  Superintendent,  DeoaturmUe. 

This  report  is  as  near  correct  as  I  can  make  it,  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  district  clerks  to  file  their  reports,  which  I  have  en- 
<leavored  to  effect,  but  in  vain. 

I  have  no  finaacial  report.  Our  Ck)unt7  Trustee  died  last  April. 
He  appointed  one  of  his  securities  his  executor.  The  remaining 
securities  wanted  the  executor  to  wind  up  the  official  as  well  as  pri- 
vate business,  which  is  being  done. 

The  County  Court,  at  its  quarterly  term  in  July,  elected  Mr.  J. 
T.  Rogers  as  Mr.  Long's  successor.  I  have  called  upon  Mr.  Rogers 
for  the  report,  but  he,  not  handling  much  of  the  school  fiind,  has 
not  been  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  report. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Welch,  the  executor,  and  Mr.  Rogers  make  out 
out  their  report,  I  will  forward  it. 

Considering  the  many  obstacles,  I  think  the  schools  are  doing 
tolerably  well.  Teachers  have  been  prompt  in  attending  the  insti- 
tutes I  have  held,  and  have  taken  an  active  part. 


dekalb  county. 

Alvin  Avant,  Superintendent,  SmUkmlU. 

Whilst  I  have  not  realized  during  the  last  scholastic  year  all  that 
I  hoped  for  and  expected,  I  should,  I  suppose,  to  a  great  degree,  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  and  results  of  the  public  schools  in  my 
county.  Our  County  Court,  at  its  last  January  term,  levied  a  tax 
of  twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars^  worth  of  property,  and  a  tax 
on  all  privileges,  for  public  school  purposes.  This  greatly  increased 
our  school  fund,  and. has  enabled  us  to  have  upon  an  average  about 
six  months'  schools  throughout  the  county.  My  method  of  testing 
the  qualification  of  applicants  to  teach  was  by  public  examination, 
in  which  I  was  assisted  by  Professors  Dodson  and  Kelley,  oi  Pure 
Pountain  College.  I  find  this  method  of  obtaining  teachers  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  It  gives  every  one  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
to  try  for  a  certificate,  and  has  the  beneficent  effect  of  satisfying  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  teacher. 

I  regret  to  say  I  have  more  trouble  with  district  directors  than 
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with  all  the  remainder  of  the  management  of  the  public  school  system. 
It  often  happens  that  very  improper  men  are  elected  to  that  office, 
who  are  governed  by  selfish  motives,  for  themselves  individually, 
relatives  or  friends.  In  this  connection  I  wish  again  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  great  defect  in  our  school  law,  and  a  very  great  blunder, 
m  my  judgment,  made  by  our  Legislature  in  repealing  that  part  of 
the  law  requiring  the  County  Superintendent  to  approve  all  warrants 
before  they  are  paid  off  by  the  trustee.  The  law  as  it  now  stands 
leaves  the  management  of  the  financial  part  of  the  school  system 
almost  exclusively  to  men  who  very  often  are  wholly  incapable  of 
such  management.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  and  recommend  that 
the  next  Legislature  be  persistently  urged  to  re-enact  the  law  requir- 
ing County  Superintendents  to  examine  and  approve  all  warrants 
before  the  trustee  pays  them  off. 

With  the  assistance  of  Professors  Dodson  and  Kelley,  Misses  Ida 
Flynn  and  Ida  Spence  and  others,  of  Pure  Fountain  College,  I  or- 
ganized a  teachers'  institute  at  this  place  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
August.  We  have  been  meeting  on  that  day  in  each  month  since. 
Our  meetings  are  well  attended  by  teachers  and  friends  of  education 
generally,  and  we  find  them  to  be  of  great  interest  and  benefit. 
There  is  also  a  teachers'  institute  held  monthly  at  Alexandria^ 
under  the  supervision  of  Professors  Gross  and  Boon,  which  is  well 
attended  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Wishing  the  educational  interests  in  Tennessee  an  onward  and 
upward  march,  I  most  respectfully  submit  this  as  my  written  report. 


DICKSON  COUNTY. 

W.  G.  McMillan,  Stjperintendbnt,  White  Bluff. 

My  report  is  rather  late,  but  I  could  not  make  it  any  sooner,  as  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  directors  to  make  their  reports. 

Owing  to  a  better  grade  of  teachers,  schools  are  doing  well  and 
becoming  more  popular  every  year.  I  have  visited  a  part  of  the 
schools,  but  my  salary  is  so  meager  I  could  not  afford  to  devote  any 
more  time.  Our  county  is  free  from  debt.  If  our  County  Court 
would  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  extend  the  schools  five  months,  and 
would  pay  the  County  Superintendent  a  sufficient  salary  to  justify 
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him  to  give  his  entire  attention,  it  woald  b^  a  great  deal  better  i  bnl 
it  seems  they  cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 


PAYETTE  COUNTY. 

W.  J.  Elam,  SxtpebintekdenT;  BamemUls. 

I  herewith  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  pnblio 
schools  of  Fayette  County.  Owing  to  the  tardiness  of  two  of  the 
clerks^  my  report  will  not  reach  you  as  early  as  I  intended.  The 
outlook  in  this  county  is  very  encouraging  indeed,  and  by  reference 
to  my  statistics  you  .will  find  an  advancement  all  along  the  line. 
Our  teachers  have  performed  good  and  efficient  work,  and  have,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  given  ample  satisfation  both  to  patrons  and 
directors. 

On  account  of  sickness  in  my  family,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
visit  all  the  schools.  As  you  are  aware,  our  county  is  very  large, 
and  it  would  take  at  least  three  months  to  canvass  it  closely.  Our 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  the  best  men  in  the  districts,  and 
with  but  one  exception  they  have  been  very  prompt  in  the  discharge 
of  their.dnties. 

In  June  I,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Listen,  held  a  colored 
teachers'  institute,  as  the  result  of  which  was  formed  a  teachers^ 
association,  to  meet  every  two  months  at  different  places  in  the 
county.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  delighted,  and  insist  that  we  have 
one  next  year  of  two  weeks'  duration  at  least. 

We  have  just  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  throughout 
the  county,  which  is  another  move  in  the  right  direction.  My  aim 
has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers  in  our  county,  and  if  we 
could  only  do  away  with  third  and  special  grades  the  object  I  have 
in  view  could  be  easily  accomplished. 


FENTRESS  COUNTY. 

B.  Ik  Stephens,  Supebintendent,  Jamestoum. 

In  submitting  this,  my  second  annual  report,  it  is  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  to  me  to  say,  of  a  truth,  that  the  schools  of  thia 
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•K^uuij  have  made  decided  progress  the  present  year.  We  have  a 
better  class  of  teachers  than  ever  before ;  they  are  better  qaalified, 
and  more  experienced  in  teaching. 

More  interest  is  taken  in  the  cause  of  education  than  ever  before* 
People  are  more  willing  to  support  the  schools.  Many  of  the  sohooLs 
will  last  till  mid-winter,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county  all  the  year. 

Private  schools  have  made  a  decided  progress^  with  a  large  per 
-cent,  of  enrollment  and  attendance. 

The  County  Court  levied  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  one  hundred 
•dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1884. 

Whil^  the  present  school  law  is  very  popular  among  the  people^  I 
think  it  could  be  made  some  better  by  amendments.  Re-enact  the 
law  requiring  school  warrants  to  be  approved  by  County  Superin- 
tendents, and  a  record  of  them  kept  by  him  ;  and  said  superinten- 
dent to  be  present  and  take  part  in  all  settlements  made  by  the. 
•County  Court  Clerk  and  the  trustee,  giving  the  County  Superin- 
tendent the  right  to  prosecute  the  clerk  and  trustee  for  failing  to 
make  settlement,  as  now  required  by  law. 

There  are  many  schools  that  have  few  books  that  are  alike. 
Teachers  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  classing  their 
schools,  losing  much  valuable  time  in  hearing  classes  recite. 

I  must  speak  ot  the  colony  at  AUardt,  in  this  county— ^the  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  cause  of  education  by  the  citizens;  they 
neither  spare  money  nor  labor,  and  have  a  fine  school  site  and  good 
building.  The  school  opened  this  fall  with  one  hundred  students, 
and  will  continue  all  the  year. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  trustee  has  again  failed  to  make  his 
annual  report.  I  cannot  tell  why  he  will  not  report.  I  have  urged 
him  at  different  times,  and  waited  on  him  until  the  12th  day  of 
October,  and,  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  wait  longer,  I  submit  my 
report. 


GIBSON  COUNTY. 

J.  R.  Deason,  Superintendent,  Trenton. 

I  herewith  hand  you  the  statistical*  report  of  this  county  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

The  public  school  machinery  in  this  county  is  in  good  working 
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condition,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  that  part  which  relates  ta 
the  reports.  But  for  this,  my  report  would  have  been  forthcomings 
long  since.  This  is  a  large  county,  with  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  school  officers,  and  about  the  only  question  which  gives  me  any 
trouble  now  is  getting  accurate  data  for  my  reports.  It  has  cost  me 
much  time,  much  labor  and  much  friction  of  patience,  but  it  is  now 
complete,  and  I  can  with  pride  refer  to  the  showing.  J  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  in  the  report: 

The  number  enrolled  is  not  as  large  as  usAal.  This  does  not  arise 
from  a  want  of  interest,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  these  districts  there 
were  no  schools  during  the  year.  The  actual  per  cent,  of  enrollment 
is  greater  than  ever. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  teaching  is  less,  while  the 
average  price  paid  teachers  is  greater.  This  also  occurs  from  the 
same  cause ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  money  expended  does,  but  the 
average  price  paid  teachers  would  most  likely  have  increased  if  these 
districts  had  had  schools. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  a  most  encouraging  feature,  for  I  do  believe 
that  our  school  system  will  never  be  what  it  should  until  such  prices 
are  paid  for  trained  teachers  as  will  obtain  them  in  our  rural  schools. 

You  will  note  that  fewer  school-houses  have  been  erected  during 
the  year.  This  occurs  from  the  gratifying  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
districts  there  are  now  good,  substantial  frame  houses;  and  in  many 
places  they  are  painted  white,  and  even  have  grten  blinds. 

Our  schools  are  a  source  of  pride  to  our  citizens,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  county  the  greatest  interest  is  manifested,  and  there  is  a 
generous  rivalry  to  excel. 

This  closes  my  connection  with  the  schools  of  Gibson  county.  I 
have  had  control  for  nearly  six  years.  During  this  time  I  have  seen 
the  school  tax  raised  from  fifteen  cents  to  thirty  cents,  and  at  the 
next  term  of  the  County  Court  will  see  it  put  at  thirty-five  cents.  I 
have  seen  the  school  population  increase  over  two  thousand.  During 
this  time  I  have  been  in  almost  every  school-house  in  the  county, 
time  and  time  again,  and  know  the  country  roads  as  well,  almost,  as 
do  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  I  have  licensed  nearly  a 
thousand  teachers.  I  have  seen  erected  over  fifty  school-houses, 
and  have  seen  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  expended  in  the 
cause  of  education.  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  while  I  have  had  considerable  success,  and  with  pride 
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call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  to-day,  jet  I  feel 
much  more  could  have  been  done  by  close  and  untiring  work. 

There  are  several  wholesome  changes  that  might  be  made  in  the 
law,  and  which  you  ought  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  next  General 
Assembly.  All  teachers  should  be  required  to  stand  annual  exami- 
nations until  they  have  acquired  a  first-grade  certificate. 

There  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  any  charge  to  be  made  for  cer- 
tificates by  county  superintendents.  A  more  stringent  and  systematic 
arrangement  should  be  jnade  for  the  disbursement  of  the  school  fund. 
I  have  never  found  so  much  money  as^is  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schoools  of  this  State  with  so  few  safeguards  thrown 
around  it  by  the  law.  The  manner  of  apportioning  the  school  money 
to  the  schools  should  no  longer  be  left  in  uncertainty.  A  great  deal 
of  confusion  arises  from  this  matter  in  this  county.  There  are  other 
changes  which  would  in  my  opinion  be  of  material  advantage  to  the 
schools,  with  which  I  will  not  burden  this  report. 


-     GILES  COUNTY. 

Spencer  D.  Clack,  Superintendent,  Pulaski. 

In  submitting  my  annual  report,  you  will  see  that  we  have  had  a 
very  prosperous  year.  Our  scholastic  population,  enrollment,  daily 
attendance,  average  length  of  schools,  and  teachers'  salaries  are  in- 
creased; whilst  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month  is  not.  All  we 
now  need  is  a  longer  term,  and  a  more  extended  course  of  study. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  Tennesse,  and  the  esteem  I 
have  for  you  personally,  that  our  grand  old  Governor  will  reappoint 
our  efficient  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EST- 


'.^"t^j^"^/ 


rtV;  •'^'*"*  GRAINGER  COUNTY. 

'  John  G.  Waller,  Superintendent,  Red  HiU. 

Part  of  my  statistical  report  only^  approximates  correctness;  bat 
with  the  reports  I  have  collected  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  present. 

Our  public  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  I  have  visited 
the  most  of  the  schools,  and  aim  to  visit  all  before  they  are  closed. 
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The  want  of  harmony  among  directors,  teaohers  and  patrons  in  some 
parts  is  a  drawback. 

We  need  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  normal  school  every 
aummer  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

The  revocation  of  the  County  Superintendent's  power  and  duty 
io  approve  all  orders  upon  the  Treasurer  was,  and  is,  a  mistake.  It 
greatly  retards  the  work  of  collecting  abstracts,  directors'  reports 
and  census  returns.  Please  wnrk  to  have  ^^the  approving  power'' 
restored.  Let  a  County  Superintendents'  Convention  be  called,  if 
necessary^  to  give  joint  emphatic  utterance  on  the  matter. 

I  think  a  County  Superintendent's  term  o^  office  should  be  for 
four  years* 

The  public  schools  are  now  really  popular;  the  former  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  have  subsided. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

H.  W.  Fabnsworth,  Supebintendent,  OreenmUe. 

We  now  have  nine  colleges,  academies  and  seminaries  in  the 
county;  in  seven  of  these  consolidated  schools  were  taught  with  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  1,280  pupils.  A  few  years  ago  many  of 
our  people  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  higher  or  consolidated 
schools,  believing  that  the  numbers  drawn  to  them  would  weaken 
the  common  schools  so  much  as  to  rendei:  them  of  little  value. 
However,  I  gave  them  all  the  encouragement  in  my  power,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  is  apparent  in  the  decided  increase  in  the  en- 
rollment in  the  common  sehools.  And  I  believe  with  intelli- 
gently directed  energies  in  the  County  Superintendent,  that  in  five 
years  we  could  have  a  greaded  school  in  each  dislrict  in  the  county ; 
and  as  the  benefits  from  these  become  more  apparent,  not  many 
years  will  elapse  before  none  but  graded  schools  would  be  taught  in 
all  the  houses. 

I  have  devoted  my  time  in  the  work  for  eight  years  and  now 
cheerfully  give  way  to  more  vigorous  and  intelligent  superin- 
tendency. 
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HAMBLEN  COUNTY. 

F.  B.  Davis,  Superintendent,  MorrisUwm. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  second  annual  report  of  the  schools 
for  Hamblen  county. 

There  ha^  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  school  work 
in  this  county.  The  teachers  are  conscientious  gentlemen  and  ladies^ 
and  are  doing  good  work.  The  only  drawback  is  the  lack  of  money. 
If  CJongress  would  pass  the  ^'Blair  Educational  BilP  it  would  help 
us  greatly. 

-  There  is  great  need  of  a  law  to  compel  teachers  and  directors  to 
make  their  reports.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  them  will  report 
at  the  proper  time ;  ani  some  will  not  report  at  all.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Legislature  should  not  pass  a  law  that  would  com- 
pel them  to  do  their  duty. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

H.  B.  Heywood,  Superintendent,  ChatUmooga. 

The  public  schools  of  Hamilton  county  made  reasonable  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884.  The  enrollment  was  quite 
as  large  as  usual,  while  there  was  considerable  increase  in  the  aver- 
age attendance,  it  being  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  scholastic  popula- 
tion in  all  sub-  sections  having  a  school  term. 

The  volume  of  influence  hitherto  operating  in  favor  of  the  State 
system,  and  moderately  active,  is  marshaling  itself  to  a  more  gener- 
ous support  of  the  public  schools,  while  it  is  receiving  valued  acces- 
sions from  time  to  time.  Doubt  and  halting  are  rapidly  giving  way 
to  investigation  and  active  support. 

Our  school  term  is  too  short.  If  fifty  per  cent,  could  be  added 
to  its  duration,  a  unit  of  this  addition  would  be  worth  two  preced- 
ing it. 

A  series  of  grades  was  prepared  after  the  close  of  the  term,  and 
in  accordance  therewith  the  schools  are  graded  during  the  current 
term,  1884-5.  This  work  has  merit  in  several  directions,  which  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out.     Without  it,  we  drift  somewhat* 

The  following  suggestions  are  respectfully  made : 
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Ist.  A  change  in  the  law  so  as  to  require  reports  from  the  direc- 
tors to  be  rendered  July  15^  instead  of  September  15;  as  the  school 
jear  closes  two  months  earlier  than  it  did  when  September  15  was 
designated  as  the  limit. 

2d.  A  change  in  the  regulations  so  as  to  require  teachers  to  send 
abstracts  directly  to  fhe  Superintendent  at  close  of  term.  As  this 
report  is  made  to  and  for  him  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  go  directly  to  him.  It  is  believed  that  the  practice 
will  secure  a  more  prompt  completion  of  his  consolidated  report. 

3d.  That  abstracts  be  so  modified  as  to  show  total  number  of 
days  present  and  total  number  of  days  absent. 

4th.  That  provision  be  made  for  granting  three-year  certificates 
to  teachers  making  an  average  of  from  90  to  100  in  each  of  two 
successive  examinations. 

5th.  That  private  or  single  examinations  be  abolished,  except  in 
case  of  applicants  who  are  non-residents  of  the  State,  or  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  attending  normal  or  regular  appointment. « 

There  are  other.6ubjects,  did  space  permit  more  than  their  mere 
mention,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  authorities  having  the  power 
to  act  might  well  be  called ;  as  whether  a  county  board  of  education 
might  be  of  service;  said  board  being  clothed  with  power  to  settle 
the  question  of  uniformity  in  text-books,  and  to  arrange  other  stated 
matters.  Questions  touching  school  districts  on  county  lines,  the 
districts  consisting  of  parts  of  each  county,  might  be  definitely  set- 
tled. These  and  other  topics  present  some  questions  that  are, 
theoretically,  full  of  interest. 

There  stood  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  requiring  Superinten- 
dents to  approve  warrants.  This  has  been  repealed.  It  is  barely 
probable  that  a  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  involved  under  such 
a  provision  of  law  might,  to  some  extent,  be  inconsistent  with  the 
fall  exercise  of  the  true  functions  of  the  office.  His  work  bears 
upon  the  schools,  their  tone  and  efficiency,  and  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  the  children  of  his  county  in  the  several  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  if  the  Superintendent  fails  here,  he  fails  absolutely.  No 
considerable  obstacle  should  be  interposed  to  the  full  play  of  such 
ability  as  he  may  possess  in  this  direction. 

The  prosperity  of  a  State  depends  somewhat  on  the  quality  of  its 
school  system.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  character  of  our  public 
schools  may  soon  be  such  as  to  demonstrate  to  our  citicens  the  high 
9— School. 
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degree  of  usefulness  they  may  be  made  to  attain,  and,  further,  that 
in  the  near  future  they  may  take  rank  with  the  best  that  our  com- 
mon country  can  present.         ^ 


HANCOCK  COUNTY, 

A.  J.  Tyleb,  Supekintendent,  SneedvUle. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that 
both  directors  and  teachers  have  been  more  punctual  and  accurate 
in  making  their  reports  this  year  than  ever  before.  While  there 
has  been  some  lack  upon  the  part  of  teachers  to  report,  I  have  been 
able,  from  the  information  I  otherwise  received,  to  make  the  report 
full  and  nearly  correct. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  that  there  is  a  continued  growing 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  favor  of  free  schools. 

The  average  attendance  is  greater,  our  first-class  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  have  received  more  for  their  services  ai\d  the  amount  of 
money  for  disbursement  is  greater  than  for  any  preceding  year. 

For  the  present  year  our  County  Court  has  levied  a  tax  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property  in 
the  county  ior  school  purposes,  an  increase  of  fifteen  cents  over  any 
previous  year,  which  insures  longer  and  better  schools  for  the  future. 
We  still  need  a  uniform  series  of  text- books,  and  to  have  our  direc- 
tors awakened  to  a  greater  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools.     However,  for  the  present  year,  we  can  not  complain. 

Every  thing  considered,  we  are  progress  ingremarkably  well,  and 
judging  from  the  improvement  in  the  past  few  years,  we  hope  in  a 
short  time  to  have  means  sufficient  to  run  our  schools  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year,  with  good  teachers  and  the  blessings  which 
always  result  from  continued  good  schools. 


HARDEMAN  COUNTY. 

A.  J.  CoATBS,  Superintendent,  Bolivar. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  herewith  submit 
my  second  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  this  county. 
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From  the  statistical  reports  it  will  be  seen  that  the  free  schools  o' 
this  coanty  are  in  a  better  condition  than  they  have  been  since  the 
establishment  of  the  system.  Since  my  election  to  this  office  I  have 
worked  to  create  a  better  feeling  towards  the  public  schools^  and  I 
think^  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have  succeeded.  There  is  more  interest 
now  taken  in  education  in  this  county  than  I  ever  knew  before. 
We  are  free  from  school  debt^  with  a  handsome  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  |5,009.66. 

I  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  to 
approve  the  warrants  before  they  are  paid,  for  two  reasons;  first,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  get  the  teachers  to  report  as  the  law  now 
stands ;  second,  the  funds  ought  to  be  better  guarded. 

The  public  school  system  has  but  little  opposition  in  this  county. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 
John  T.  Dambon,  Supebintenbent,  Savannah. 

In  submitting  this,  my  fourth  annual  report,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  our  public  schools  in  old  Hardin  received  a  periect 
boom  in  January  last  by  the  County  Court  increasing  the  school  tax 
from  twenty  cents  to  thirty-five  cents,  and  I  am  satisfied  thai 
the  present  rate  will  not  be  decreased,  but  rather  increased. 

The  gradual  increase  of  interest  taken  on  the  part  of  our  people 
is  manifest.  We  must  now  have  teachers  of  better  qualifications, 
better  school  houses,  and  work  up  our  directors,  so  that  they  will 
brighten  up  and  keep  everything  in  order. 

The  County  Superintendent's  salary  should  be  regulated  by  the 
Legislature.  They  should  approve  all  school  warrants  before  paid 
by  the  trustee.  Each  civil  district  should  have  one  board  of 
directors. 

We  would  be  proud  to  have  Superintendent  Paine  as  State 
Superintendent  two  years  longer. 


HAWKINS  COUNTY. 

W.  A.  Sheffet,  Supebintenbent,  RogerwiUe. 
In  presenting  my  annual  report  it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  be 
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able  to  make  it  somewhat  more  complete  and  reliable  than  I  coald 
do  a  year  since. 

With  very  few  exceptions  I  visited  all  of  my  schools  at  least  once 
and  some  oftener.  I  found  the  majority  of  them  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  could  reasonably  be  expected  under  thfe  circumstances. 

We  sadly  need  more  money  and  better  houses.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  Ive  are,  however,  improving,  a  few  good,  suitable  houses 
being  erected  every  year. 

Our  directors,  in  the  month  of  July,  adopted  a  series  of  text-books, 
or  rather,  in  part,  renewed  an  adoption  formerly  existing,  and  pro- 
pose that  said  renewal  or  re-adoption  be  continued  for  five  years; 
hoping  to  gradually  secure  uniformity,  or  a  greater  degree  of  the 
^same  than  now  exists. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 

W.  B.  VanCleave,  Jr.,  Superintendent,  Paris. 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  the  work  of  public  schools ;  the 
dissatisfaction  of  previous  years  has  nearly  passed  away,  and  the 
people  are  learning  the  value  of  free  schools. 

The  delay  of  the  report  was  caused  by  the  school  directors  and 
teachers  not  making  their  repdrts  of  schools,  as  is  required  of 
them  by  law.  The  directors  and  teachers  of  my  county  have 
been  very  dilatory  in  sending  in  their  reports.  The  law  should  be 
more  strict  in  this  respect. 

Non-attendance  and  irregular  attendance  are  great  drawbacks  to 
our  free  schools.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  This 
alone  will  educate  all  our  cbildren  in  the  State. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  our  Legislature  passing  a  law  adopting  a 
uniform  system  of  text-books  for  five  or  more  years.  This  for  a 
while  might  work  a  hardship,  but  in  the  end  would  be  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  education. 

I  believe  that  the  law  should  compel  every  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  to  attend  as  many  as  two  institutes  during  each  year. 
Teachers  in  my  county  cannot  be  induced  to  attend. 

The  good  citizens  all  agree  that  in  the  free  school  system  rests 
our  only  hope,  as  we  are  not  able  to  educate  our  children  by  private 
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meflDS.    The  future  of  Tennessee  will  be  whatever  her  free  schools 
make  it. 

County  Superintendents'  salaries  should  be  regulated  by  the  Leg- 
islature. There  is  no  uniformity  in  their  salaries.  Some  receive 
sixty  dollars  and  others  11^200  per  year,  or  more.  I  think  the 
Legislature  ought  to  regulate  the  salaries  according  to  the  scholas- 
tic population  and  number  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  require 
the  Superintendent  to  visit  all  the  schools.  Say  two  cents  for  every 
child  enumerated;  two  dollars  for  every  school  visited,  and  one 
dollar  for  every  applicant  examined  or  something,  according  to  the 
work  performed. 

The  Legislature  ought  to  regulate  by  law  the  minimum  number 
of  children  to  constitute  a  legal  school  district.  In  parts  of  this 
county  the  interest  is  very  materially  damaged  by  very  small  dis* 
tricts.  My  experience  is  that  no  school  district  ought  to  have  less 
than  sixty  children  in  it,  and  that  no  school  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  operation  when  the  daily  average  attendance  falls 
below  one-third  of  the  resident  number  of  children ;  for  it  costs 
as  much  to  have  ten  ohilJren  taught  as  it  does  forty. 

Have  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  that  will  give  the  Superinten- 
dent well  defined  authority,  and  require  of  him  the  performance  of 
specific  duties. 

Let  the  Legislature  pass  a  law  to  have  all  the  public  schools  in 
a  county  taught  the  same  number  of  days. 

We  need  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  normal  school  every 
summer,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

I  have  visited  one  hundred  and  four  schools,  and  delivered  as 
many  addresses,  and  have  ridden  two  thousand  miles  during:  the 
past  scholastic  year. 

Our  County  Court  promptly  levied  the  school  tax.  It  is  now 
thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  have  discharged  my  duties  the 
very  I  best  could,  regardless  of  the  small  salary  allowed  me  by 
the  County  Court.  My  report  has  been  made  from  actual  personal 
effort  in  visiting  the  schools,  and  can  be  relied  upon.  I  trust  it 
may  give  entire  satisfaction. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  held  in  Paris  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  3,  and  4,  was  a  grand  success,  and  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
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the  public  schools  of  Henry^  county.     All  praise  to  Gapt.  C.  8. 
Douglass,  yourself  aud  others.     Come  agaiu. 


HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

I.  F.  McMillan,  Superintendent,  Erin. 

I  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county, 
and  can  say  we  are  improving,  both  in  teachers  and  in  the  mode  of 
teaching.  I  am  sure  that  in  a  few  years,  at  furthest,  our  schools 
cannot  be  excelled ;  for  we  are  determined  to  use  all  energies  to  get 
the  inferior  teachers  out  of  the  county,  and  when  that  is  accomplished, 
our  schools  are  a  success. 


HUMPHREYS  COUNTY. 

T.  F.  McQuAiD,  Superintendent,  MoEmen. 

My  report  is  incomplete,  and  I  have  been  delayed  in  making  it  on 
account  of  the  indifference  of  directors  in  reporting  to  me.  There 
are  four  districts  that  failed  to  report,  and  three  furnished  only  in- 
complete reports.  This,  I  presume,  has  been  caused  more  from  neg- 
lect than  from  the  indifference  of  the  directors. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  much  interested  in  schools  and  the 
e^lucation  of  their  children ;  so  that  when  the  short  term  of  our 
public  schools  has  expired,  and  a  neighborhood  or  village  school 
has  offered  educational  facilities,  parents  bring  their  children,  as  if 
ever  anxious  to  receive  the  benefits  of  an  education. 

We  have  some  very  good  school-houses  in  this  county,  but  in 
many  instances  they  lack  the  furniture  necessary  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  imparting  instruction.  Some  houses  have  no  blackboards,  and 
mostly  all  are  without  maps  and  globes. 

The  teachers  are  active  workers,  who  have  qualified  themselves 
for  the  noble  work  of  imparting  instruction,  and  though  their  pay 
is  small,  yet  they  work  with  a  will  not  surpassed  by  the  best  paid 
professors. 

County  Superintendents  have  no  way  of  compelling  teachers  to 
furnish  their  abstracts,  since  the  Legislature  repealed  the  law  which 
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required  school  warrants  to  be  signed  by  the  County  Superinten- 
dents before  being  paid  by  the  trustee.  By  that  means  the  County 
Superintendent  had  it  in  his  power  to  collect  those  statistics  neces- 
sary to  make  his  report.  I  hope  our  next  Legislature  will  consider 
this^  and  also  the  necessity  of  blank  warrants  in  book  form  with 
stub  attached.  The  amount  paid  each  teacher  or  district  can  be 
placed  on  this  stub^  and  by  this  means  the  County  Superintendent 
will  know  the  amount  paid  each  district  in  his  county  by  the  trus- 
tee— said  books  to  be  furnished  to  County  Superintendents,  so  that 
all  school  warrants  must  be  issued  by  him. 


JAMES  COUNTY. 

W.  F.  Anbebson,  Supbbintbndent,  OoUewah. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  Super- 
intendent of  this  county.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  delay.  I 
would  have  reported  ere  this  but  for  the  tardiness  of  the  trustee  and 
some  of  the  clerks  of  the  districts.  I  had  to  attend  in  person  to  get- 
ting some  of  the  statistics  required. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  but  two,  some  twice  and  some  three 
times.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  have  had  a  more  competent 
corps  of  teachers  the  past  year  than  usual,  and  the  fruits  are  clearly 
visible  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  have  made  greater  progress, 
besides  better  attendance.  The  patrons  are  growing  more  and  more 
in  favor  of  the  public  school  system.  They  have  become  convinced 
that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  masses  can  be  educated.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  s^e  that  it  is  much  better  to  educate  the 
masses,  thereby  enabling  them  to  de  v^elop  the  great  resources  of  the 
country,  making  them  self-sustaining,  intelligent  and  good  citizens, 
instead  of  supporting  them  as  paupers  and  inmates  of  the  prisons. 
In  this  county  we  have  but  eight  (8)  paupers,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
1600,  aU  perfectly  UlUerate,  which,  at  our  present  rate  of  tuition, 
would  pay  the  tuition  of  130  pupils  ten  months  out  of  every  year. 
Seyen-tenths  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by  illiterates.  We  all 
know  something  of  the  cost  to  tax  payers  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  State  levying  a  school  tax  and  disbursing  to 
the  several  counties,  according  to  the  scholastic  population.  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  some  moderately  compulsory  system. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  re^enactiDg  the  law  requiring  the  signature  of 
Oountj  Superintendents  on  all  warrants  issued  for  school  funds  in 
their  respective  counties,  thereby  enabling  Superintendents  to  show 
clearly  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  school  funds,  and  in- 
suriug  prompt  reports  from  the  clerks  and  teachers  of  the  several 
districts. 

Our  institutes  have  been  attended  by  our  live  teachers.  Our 
bread-and-butter  teachers  are  fast  becoming  interested,  as  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do,  or  quit  the  profession.  They  are  reading 
up,  taking  among  the  best  school  journals,  and  using  the  best  books 
they  can  find  on  teaching. 

What  we  need  now  is  more  money  to  build  a  few  more  school- 
houses,  and  fit  them  all  up  with  the  essential  apparatus.  I  consider 
apparatus  almost  indispensable  in  a  school-room.  The  best 
mechanic  or  the  best  farmer  can  make  but  little  progress  without 
tools. 

In  coficlusion  I  would  say  that  James  county  schools  are  doing 
well.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  considerable  advancement 
over  any  previous  year,  and  that  some  of  our  teachers  are  equal  to 
any  that  have  not  had  more  experience. 

I  must  return  thanks  to  our  worshipful  County  Court  for  the 
generous  and  liberal  support  of  our  schools. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

W.  L.  Cate,  Superintendent,  Flat  Gap. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Jefferson 
county  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  and  in  so  doing  I  have 
to  beg  pardon  for  delay.  I  think  I  can  offer  for  an  excuse  a  defect 
in  the  school  law,  which  I  hope  you  will  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  next  General  Assembly.  The  defect  is  that  school  warrards  do 
not  have  to  be  approved  by  County  Superintendents;  therefore 
giving  them  no  power  to  collect  the  abstracts,  which  are  needed  in 
making  their  reports. 

The  schools  of  Jefferson  county  are  in  better  condition  than  I 
have  ever  known  them,  but  are  not,  by  any  means,  what  they  should 
be.    The  wages  of  teachers  are  better  than  ever  before.     Average 
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daily  attendance  greater  than  ever  before.  We  have  fourteen  graded 
■chools  in  the  county  this  year — never  but  two  before.  We  think 
the  foregoing  facts  are  evidence  of  better  schools. 


JOHNSON  CX)UNTY. 

A.  T.  DoNNELiiT,  Superintendent,  TaylorsviUe. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  statistical  report  for 
the  years  1883-4.  The  report  is  as  full  and  correct  as  I  could 
make  it  from  the  reports  before  me.  It  has  become  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  reports  from  school  officers  and  teachers.  I  could  get 
no  report  from  the  county  trustee.  Have  never  been  able  to  get 
reports  from  the  county  trustees. 

Our  schools  did  very  well  last  winter.  The  most  of  the  schools 
for  this  year  have  opened.  Xbe  outlook  is  very  promising.  The 
corps  of  teachers  is  good.  Our  graded  or  high  schools  promise  to 
do  well.  They  have  a  good  attendance.  Our  school  at  this  place 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Ketron,  a  graduate  of  Athens 
College. 

Our  school  fund  is  not  as  large  as  last  year,  but  I  thiuk  there  is 
a  disposition  to  supplement  it  in  some  districts. 

The  interest  in  education  is  gradually  growing.  Our  high 
schools  are  turning  out  a  number  of  good  teachers.  Prof.  Ketron 
thinks  of  giving  special  instruction  to  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach,  which  I  think  will  be  an  excellent  thing.  I  have  been  keep- 
ing up  a  column  in  our  county  paper  on  educational  matters,  which 
I  think  has  had  a  good  influence. 

Taking  all  things  together,  our  schools  have  been  a  success,  and 
still  promise  to  be  in  the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
grekt  interest.     We  must  educate,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 


KNOX  COUNTY, 

J.  R.  Shipe^  Superintendent,  KnoxvilU. 

Our  schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.     We  need  a 
flufficient  school  taz  to  continue  them  at  least  eight  imonths  in  the 
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year.  The  most  of  our  districts  are  sapplied  with  good  school- 
honses,  and  we  now  need  funds  to  prolong  our  schools. 

In  my  last  report^  I  stated  that  the  second  district  of  Knox 
county  was  working  under  a  graded  system.  The  directors,  teach- 
ers, pupils  and  parents  were  highly  pleased  with  the  change.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  our  county,  held  last  May,  the  subject 
of  grading  all  the  schools  of  Enoz  county  was  presented,  and,  after 
remarks  from  a  number  of  the  directors,  a  vote  was  taken,  and  it 
was  unanimously  carried  to  grade  the  schools  of  our  county.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  and  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  public  schools  of  Knox  county,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  different  district  boards  for  their  approval. 
The  committee  did  as  directed,  and  we  had  their  report  printed  and 
supplied  each  family  of  the  county  with  a  copy  of  the  same.  Hav- 
ing done  this  before  the  schools  opened,  we  had  but  little  trouble  in 
getting  the  most  of  our  schools  to  adopt  it.  We  are  highly  pleased 
with  it,  as  it  gives  us  systematic  work. 

The  State  Normal  at  Enoxville  did  much  in  the  way  of  prepar- 
ing our  teachers  for  more  efficient  work.  A  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers attended  said  Normal  and  were  well  pleased  with  the  plan  by 
which  it  was  conducted.  Proi.  Dinwiddle  seems  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

The  Normal  for  colored  teachers  was  very  efficiently  conducted 
by  Prof.  G.  8.  W.  Crawford.  Nearly  all  the  colored  teachers  of 
the  county  attended  it,  and  are  tolerably  well  qualified  for  their 
work. 

The  Knoxville  city  schools  are  prosperous,  and  merit  the  confi- 
dence the  people  repose  in  them. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

L.  Donaldson,  Superintendeitt,  Tq>tonviUe. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report,  embracing  the  public  and 
private  school  statistics  of  my  county,  to  which  I  append  a  few  re- 
marks. 

Owing  to  disastrous  floods  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  has 
decreased  within  the  last  year  to  my  regret.    This  is  a  natural  con- 
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sequenoe  of  people  having  to  leave  certain  overflowed  sections  of 
my  connty,  especially  near  the  Mississippi  river. 

It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  our  school  system  if  the 
grade  of  qualifications  of  teachers  was  made  to  depend  on  other 
branches  of  study  than  those  now  required — such  as  English  History 
(which  is  a  part  of  our  history)  and  some  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Geology  of  Tennessee  is  required  to  be  taught,  yet  it  is  a  striking 
fact  to  all  and  every  one  that  it  is  ridicalous  to  teach  ^'  Geology  of 
Tennessee  "  before  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
"geology  in  general." 


LAUDERDALE  CX)UNTY. 

Henby  Sanfobd,  SuPEBiNTENDEKTy  Ripley. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  this  county. 
You  will  doubtless  notice  that  the  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance for  this  year  are  not  as  great  as  they  were  last  year.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this;  the  most  prominent  is  that  last  year  some 
of  the  districts  spent  the  whole  of  their  income,  and  two  of  them 
went  in  debt.  The  past  year  they  have  been  more  cautious,  and 
have  had  but  few  schools  opened  in  them,  yet,  I  must  confess, 
that  there  is  not  that  strong  feeling  among  the  people  as  that  which 
animated  them  twelve  months  ago.  The  people  wish  and  demand 
that  the  money  paid  by  them  shall  be  faithfully  accounted  for,  and 
unless  this  is  done  their  afiFection  for  and  interest  in  our  school  system 
will  decrease  year  by  year.  Therefore,  I  again  earnestly  call  your 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  amendment  of  the  school  law  by 
the  next  Legislature.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  school  fund  is 
in  a  state  of  ''orphanage'\  Orphans  generally  are  plundered  by 
sharpers.  No  one  is  now  authorized  to  call  defaulters  to  an  account. 
Even  if  the  suggestions  made  in  my  last  report  are  adopted,  there 
ought  to  be  authority  given  by  law  to  some  one,  and  it  ought  to  be 
made  his  duty  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  school  fund  of 
each  county  in  the  State,  and  where  a  defaulter  is  found  require  suit 
to  be  brought. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

W.  K.  Lackey,  Supekintenpent,  Lawrenceburg. 

Id  making  to  you  this  my  secondhand  perhaps  last,  annual  report, 
it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  embrace  in  it  only  that  which  seems  to  me 
of  recU  importance,  but  if  I  say  too  much  I  know  you  will  excuse 
me. 

In  visiting  the  schools  of  this  county,  both  last  year  and  this,  I 
have  carefully  noted  the  progress  and  the  general  condition  and 
management  of  our  public  schools,  and  after  a  critical  review  of 
facts,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  schools,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
progressing  fairly,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  many 
of  them  are  compelled  to  labor.  I  find  several  very  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way,  which  must  be  removed  before  our  schools  can  accom- 
plish the  desired  results.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing as  most  prominent: 

Many  of  our  young  teachers  lack  that  important  element  so  neoes* 
sary  to  successful  school  work,  to  wit :  practical  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  experienced 
teachers  for  all  the  schools,  and  I  cannot  see  but  one  way  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  If  the  Legislature  would  establish  a  normal  school 
in  each  county  every  year,  for  one  month,  or  even  less,  and  require 
eVery  teacher  in  charge  of  public  schools  to  attend  one  or  more  ses- 
sions, or  forfeit  their  certificates  and  positions,  we  would  soon  hear 
no  more  cry  of  "  wasted  money  I"  The  cost  of  such  a  school  would 
be  very  little,  compared  with  the  vast  sums  wasted  upon  inexperi- 
enced teachers. 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  lack  of  suitaBle  houses  and 
apparatus,  so  necessary  to  sure  and  rapid  progress.  This  year  I 
have  visited  nearly  every  school  in  the  county,  and  I  may  safely 
say  that  fully  one-half  of  the  school-houses  are  totally  unfit  to  teach 
any  but  a  short  summer  term  in.  The  people  will  not  build  com- 
fortable school- houses  at  their  own  expense,  only  occasionally;  and 
the  public-school  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  build  houses  and  support 
schools  at  the  same  time.     So  what  must  we  do  to  remedy  the  evil? 

Another  great  hindrance  to  progress  is  a  want  of  suitable  books. 
No  uniformity  in  any  of  the  schools  I  Many  of  the  books  in  use  are 
of  forty  years  ago.  People  are  slow  to  purchase  school  books,  even 
when  they  oan  obtain  them  at  hall  price,  and  have  their  schools 
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well  claBsified.  Some  schools  hare  a  dozen  diflferent  kinds  of  arith- 
metio,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  What  a  loss  of  time  in  teaching, 
and  therefore  waste  of  money  to  the  people !  Yet,  how  can  we  help 
it?  Will  not  our  Legislature  take  it  in  hand  and  adopt  a  uniform  set 
of  school  tezt-books  for  the  entire  State,  say  for  eight  or  ten  years? 
This,  I  am  certain,  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  things  to  facili- 
tate the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  add  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  school  system. 

One  other  very  serious  drawback,  and  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous one,  is  non-attendance.  The  people  have,  heretofore,  complained 
that  the  school  term  was  too  short  to  accomplish  any  material  good| 
and  many  of  them  have  kept  their  children  from  the  school  on  that 
excuse.  To  remedy  this  defect  our  County  Court  promptly  levied  a 
sufficient  tax  last  January  to  extend  the  term  to  nearly  five  months, 
thinkiDg  thereby  to  secure  a  larger  attendance  in  schools.  But,  lol 
the  attendance  this  year  is  little  better  than  last!  Now  this  is  Um 
point  which  I  think  ought  to  engage  the  profound  attention  of  every 
member  of  our  State  Legislature,  A  law  should  be  spetedily  enacted 
to  compel  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools.  They  are  forced,  by  law,  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  and  why  should  not  the  same  power  and  authority 
be  exercised  in  bringing  the  children  of  the  country  into  the  school- 
room to  receive  the  instruction  so  necessary  in  preparing  them  for 
the  great  duties  of  life?  Several  schools  in  this  county  closed  this 
year  io  about  one  month  after  opening.  Lack  of  attendance,  through 
contrary  parents,  was  the  sole  cause.  Now  a  compulsory  law  would 
certainly  remedy  such  evils,  and  confer  upon  the  child  what  is  justly 
due  it — a  reasonable  education. 

I  wish  every  child  in  our  beloved  country  a  liberal  education; 
every  worker  in  the  great  cause  a  brilliant  and  successful  career, 
and  that  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Paine  may  long  remain  our  State  Superin* 
tendent. 


LEWIS  COUNTY. 

F.  A.  Plummer,  Supebintendent,  Newburg. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  second  annual  report, 
which  has  been  necessarily  delayed  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
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some  of  the  district  clerks  to  furnish  me  at  the  proper  time  the 
scholastic  population  of  their  respective  districts^  the  mere  state- 
ment of  which^  I  trusty  will  fully  apologize  for  my  apparent  indiffer- 
ence in  the  discharge  of  this  very  important  duty.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  my  report  is  as  correct  as  can  well  be  made.  When  I  first 
assumed  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  contention  in  almost  all  the  districts  of  the 
county^  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  directors^  there  being  in 
some  districts  as  many  as  fifibeeo  directors^  but  in  none  less  than  six. 
To  reduce  the  number^  as  well  as  to  put  the  districts  in  better 
shape^  I  asked  the  County  Court  to  redistrict  the  county  and  make 
thirteen  instead  of  eight  school  districts^  which  was  done^  and  the 
problem  as  to  who  were  directors  was  settled  by  appointing  others^ 
and^  I  am  gratified  to  state,  this  arrangement  was  satisfieictory  to 
all,  and  doubtless  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  public 
schools. 

Since  redistricting  the  county  I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
County  Court  to  increase  the  tax  upon  property  from  10  to  20  cents 
upon  the  hundred  dollars,  and  to  levy  50  cents  upon  polls.  With 
this  fund^  our  schools  next  year  will  be  about  five  months'  duration, 
and  no  doubt  the  next  annual  report  will  show  great  improvement 
in  the  schools  of  our  county. 

A  series  of  text-books  have  also  been  adopted,  and  are  now  used 
by  all  the  public  schools,  which  I  deem  the  most  significant  move- 
ment towards  general  education.  The  teachers  are  better  paid  than 
heretofore,  and  are  interested  in  their  schools.  The  former  dis- 
satisfaction has  entirely  subsided.  Public  schools  are  popular  and 
the  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  education.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  the 
blessings  of  free  education  may  be  fully  disseminated  throughout 
our  county,  the  people  realizing  fully  the  beneficent  intention  of  the 
law-making  power  of  our  State. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

H.  T.  Williams,  Supebintendent,  Chfrudon. 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  second  annual  report, 
I  have  been  delayed  a  few  days  in  my  effort  to  get  up  one  correct 
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in  every  detail.     I  have  spared  no  pains  on  it,  and  70a  may  rely 
on  the  result. 

Ton  will  see  some  improvement  on  last  year  in  every  respeot. 
District  clerks  have  been  very  careful  in  numbering  the  children, 
hence  the  increase  of  population.  The  teachers  have  taken  much 
more  pains  with  their  abstracts,  hence  the  increase  of  enrolUnent 
and  daily  attendance.  Another  grand  reason  for  the  improve* 
ment  is,  that  the  people  have  manifested  more  than  usual  interest 
in  the  schools,  and  teachers  generally  report  the  attendance  more 
regular. 

But  I  think  matters  are  far  from  satisfactory  yet.  Only  sixty-six 
children  in  every  hundred  attend  school  at  all,  thirty-four  never  see 
inside  the  school-room,  and  only  fifty  in  the  hundred  are  regular 
attendants.  The  alleged  cause  of  this  is  poverty ;  the  real  cause  is 
indifference  on  the  part  of  parents.  Generally  the  class  that  is  not 
able  to  buy  books  and  clothes  for  the  children  can  afford  to  smoke, 
chew  and  drink,  and  lounge  most  extravagantly.  In  July  and . 
August  the  children  cannot  be  spared  from  home  to  attend  school ; 
in  October,  homes,  cotton  fields,  and  all  are  frequently  left  to  attend 
first  Mondays  and  bfg  shows ;  even  the  parents  are  carried  along. 
No  doubt  many  children  get  more  education  at  shows  in  a  single  day 
than  at  a  whole  term  at  school.  Of  course,  the  State  pays  their 
tuition  by  and  by  in  prosecutions  and  pauper  fees.  I  have  taken 
hours  to  discuss  these  things  with  the  thoughtful  tax*  payers  of  our 
county.     The  remedy  is  compulsory  attendance. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Morris,  of  the  Fisk  University,  conducted  our  col- 
ored institute  last  June.  The  attendance  was  fine,  and  his  work 
strictly  first-class.  He  succeeded  in  arousing  our  colored  teachers 
to  a  pitch  never  before  attained.  They  kept  up  a  regular  monthly 
institute  during  the  school  term. 

The  yearly  institutes  for  white  teachers. of  the  oounty  lasted  a 
week,  our  home  forces  doing  the  work.  They  did  it,  too,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  and  friends 
present. 

On  the  whole,  our  schools  are  doing  well  comparatively  speaking; 
peace  and  quiet,  zeal  and  harmony,  prevail  among  the  patrons. 
Our  teachers  are  alive  and  doing  their  best,  and  in  many  instances 
almost  insuperable  barriers  are  being  surmounted.  Nearly  every 
teacher  in  Ae  county  takes  a  live  school  journal — some  two  or  three. 
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Most  ot  them  have  works  on  teaohing,  and  thas  a  live  iDstitnte 
is  constantly  in  session.  The  present  indications  are  hopeful;  the 
frozen  soil  is  broken ;  I  trust  a  better  day  dawns.  The  Lord  make 
us  faithful  and  patient  in  every  good  work. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  addition  to  our  county  insti- 
tute,  which  meets  once  a  mouthy  the  teachers  of  the  southeastern 
portion  of  our  county  have^  with  some  of  the  teachers  of  Moore  and 
Franklin^  organized  and  successfully  conducted  another  live  monthly 
nstitute.  Also,  since  June,  one  of  our  county  papers  allowed  us  one 
column  per  week.  Several  of  our  teachers  have  filled  the  position 
of  editor  creditably.  This  move  is  arousing  parents  and  general 
readers  on  the  important  matters  of  schools,  teacherSi  houses  and 
furniture,  as  well  as  educational  matters  in  general. 


LOUDON  CX)UNTY. 
John  W.  Hyden,  Superintendent,  Loudon. 

I  am  a  little  tardy  with  my  report  this  year,  for  the  reason  tha 
the  county  trustee  has  been  late  in  making  his  report.  I  find  it  a 
di£Bcult  task  to  get  school  officials  and  teachers  to  make  their  re- 
ports promptly. 

The  average  duration  of  our  schools  last  year  was  four  months. 
This  year  we  will  average  four  and  a  half  months.  Our  schools 
are  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 

Ooudty  normals  and  district  teachers'  institutes  have  done  mnch 
good  in  our  county.  This  year  we  held  a  county  normal  of  three 
weeks,  and  have  held  district  teachers'  institutes  in  every  district. 

Loudon  county  is  booming ;  the  people  are  interested  and  public 
opinion  approves  of  the  public  school  system.  We  have  good 
school- houses  in  every  district,  and  a  very  good  class  of  teachers. 


MACON  COUNTY. 

J.  W.  King,  Supbbintbndekt,  Latayette. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  second  annual  report^ 
though  with  more  difficulty  than  was  anticipated.    The  direotoni 
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were  very  late  in  farnishing  me  with  their  reports;  bat  I  have  them 
at  last.  Our  schools  in  session  this  fall  number  fifty- five — fifty 
white  and  five  colored.  They  are  doing  splendidly,  with  few 
exceptions.  The  enormous  tobacco  crop  in  the  county  was  detri- 
mental to  large  students  to  some  extent. 

We  still  improve  in  teachers.  We  have  two  schools  in  the 
county  of  ten  months  each|  one  academic  and  one  private  school, 
which  are  furnishing  the  county  with  good  teachers.  The  people 
continue  to  manifest  an  interest  in  schoolS|  more  so  than  ever  before* 
Harmony  exists  in  the  county  in  regard  to  schools  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  which,  seemingly,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  settle.  Preju- 
dice is  master  in  the  matter.  I  think  the  time  for  electing  school 
directors  should  be  changed  from  our  regular  county  and  State 
elections. 

The  Legislature  ought  to  enact  some  law  that  would  require 
teachers  to  attend  normal  schools  or  teachers'  institutes.  I  also 
think  they  should  say  what  County  Superintendents  should  receive 
for  their  services,  as  our  courts  do  not  look  at  the  matter  in  its 
right  light. 

Our  County  Court  assessed  each  teacher  for  certificate,  two  dol- 
lars ($2.00),  which  goes  to  pay  me  for  my  services.  My  salary  for 
1883-84  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150). 

We  had  a  very  interesting  teachers'  institute  last  July,  at  which 
twenty-one  teachers  were  present.  It  continued  four  (4)  days. 
Professors  Washburn,  of  Jackson  county;  Bray,  of  Clay  county; 
Dixon,  of  Allen  county,  Ky.;  Harlin  Heeter  and  Shelton,  of  Macon 
county ;  and  our  Circuit  Court  clerk  and  J.  S.  Wooton,  one  of  our 
former  County  Superintendents,  gave  me  their  assistance,  which 
was  highly  appreciated.  Our  institute  was  a  grand  success.  Many 
questions  of  vital  importance  were  discussed  in  the  institute.  The 
good  people  of  Fayette  extended  their  hospitalities  to  the  members 
of  the  institute,  and  call  for  another  one  to  be  held  in  Fayette  next 
year,  for  a  longer  term. 

10— School. 
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MADISON  COUNTY, 

W.  G.  CocKRiLL,  SaPERiXTENDEJJT,  Jackson. 

I  take  pleasure  \n  submitting  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  public  schools  of  Madison  county. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  get  up  the  teachers'  abstracts  and  direo* 
tors'  reports,  but  have  failed  in  some  districts  to  do  so.  lu  the  de- 
faulting districts  I  referred  to  reports  heretofore  made. 

The  scholastic  population  was  reported  in  due  time,  and  shows  a 
gain  over  last  year. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  frequent  change  of  teachers.  During  our  fall 
session  of  18S3  I  advised  the  directors  to  employ  their  best  teachers 
to  teach  the  spring  session  in  1884,  in  their  respective  school- houses^ 
which  has  been  done  in  many  cases,  with  good  results. 

I  report  the  two  sessions  to  be  one  school  and  one  teacher,  which 
shows  a  large  falling  oS  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers. 
Considering  everything,  our  schools  have  done  very  well  this 
scholastic  year. 

Our  financial  condition  is  excellent.  We  have  $6^707.21  on 
hand,  and  no  outstanding  debts. 

Our  city  public  schools,  M.  C.  F.  Institute,  8.  W.  B.  University, 
and  Taylor  Institute  (which  are  not  noted  in  my  report),  are  popu* 
lar  institutions  of  learning,  and  have  been  and  are  now  being  liber- 
ally patronized. 

I  do  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  relieve  the  public  school  in- 
terest and  County  Superintendents  from  the  miserable  dilemma  the 
school  acts  of  1881  brought  on  us.  I  think  County  Superintendents 
should  call  the  attention  of  their  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
the  foregoing  act|  and  demand  relief  of  them.  I  will  make  this  de* 
mand  of  my  Senator  and  Representative,  and  endeavor  to  elicifc 
their  support  in  the  matter. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

8.  B.  Deakins,  Supebixtekdent,  Jasper. 

I  fear  my  report  is  late.  I  could  not  get  a  report  from  tho 
trustee,  hence  the  delay.  I  hope  the  Legislature  will  enact  somo 
better  way  of  enforcing  returns  from  school  officers. 
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My  schools  are  in  fine  condlitioD.  We  can  run  five  months,  and 
have  some  money  left  of  the  1883  tax.  We  will  have  all  the  1S84 
tax  for  our  1885  schools.     I  never  allow  the  districts  to  get  behind. 


MAURY  COUNTY. 

W.  R.  McKexxon,  Superixtendext,  Columbia. 

In  submitting  my  report  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30, 
1884, 1  have  to  suy  that,  while  it  is  imperfect,  yet  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  have  it  as  near  correct  as  possible. 

You  will  observe  that  the  estimated  value  of  all  school' property 
is  less  than  last  year.  This  is  caused  by  small  improvements  this 
year,  and  some  property  valued  last  year  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
county. 

I  did  hope  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  report  money  increased,  and 
the  schools  running  at  least  five  months,  but  we  failed.  We  do  not 
intend  to  despair,  but  will  keep  it  before  the  people  until  they  hear 
and  heed. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  an  increased  interest  in  favor  of 
common  schools,  because  they  are  better  attended,  and  by  all  classes. 

While  we  have  many  good  men  as  school  director.^,  yet  many  of 
them  do  not  take  that  interest  in  the  work  that  they  should,  and 
thus  hinder  our  progress.  Bettor  school  men  might  be  selected  if 
the  election  of  school  officers  was  not  appended  to  other  elections, 
and  therefore  made  about  a  third,  fourth  or  fiTth  consideration  by. 
the  voters;  or,  if  considered  first,  only  to  barter  to  gain  some  other 
end. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  in  great  favor  with  the  people  and 
teachers.  We  think  they  are  doing  some  good.  Teachers  in  our 
private  schools  give  us  great  assistance. 

I  have  failed  to  give  any  report  on  private  schools^  because  so 
few  of  the  directors  gave  me  any  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  it 
any  ways  near  correct. 
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McMINN  COUNTY. 

W.  C.  Hapley,  Superintendent,  Aihera. 

I  submit  70a  a  partial  report,  as  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
directors  and  teachers*. to  send  in  their  reports.  I  have  not  only 
been  delayed,  but  cannot  report  to  you  the  scholastic  enrollment  of 
schools,  their  average  attendance,  or  what  studies  were  pursued. 
Certainly  our  Legislature  will  take  some  steps  to  remedy  these 
evils. 

Tou  will  see  that  our  scholastic  population  has  increased  245. 
We  have  had  good  schools.  We  need  legislation  on  a  few  things. 
We  need  a  law  compelling  the  building  of  good  school- houses; 
compelling  the  adoption  of  one  series  of  text-books;  a  law  requir- 
ing directors  to  be  educated  men ;  a  law  sustaining  Superintendents 
in  holding  institutes,  and  defining  his  duties;  then  there  should  be 
some  provision  by  which,  when  he  does,  he  can  get  his  pay. 

During  this  year  I  held  only  three  institutes,  as  our  County 
Court  ruled  me  out  of  order.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you 
reversed  their  decision. 

All  the  enterprising  educated  citizens  of  the  county  have  given 
me  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  they  could,  for  which  I  am 
under  many  obligations  to  them. 

The  action  of  our  court  in  ruling  that  teachers  could  get  certifi- 
cates without  attending  normals  or  institutes  did  our  school  work 
more  barm  than  anything  we  know.  All  the  leading  teachers  were 
for  the  normals  and  were  assisting  in  them;  but  when  the  court  in- 
terfered, treading  upon  ground  they  had  no  right  to,  all  the  good 
that  had  been  done  fell  to  the  ground  and  a  grade  of  teachers  that 
should  have  stood  back  stepped  in.  I  suggest  that  this  normal 
work  have  no  uncertain  sound ;  let  teachers  know  that  they  have 
to  qualify  themselves. 

To  sum  up :  First,  we  need  better  houses ;  let  us  have  some  law 
on  this.  Second,  we  need  better  teachers ;  make  it  a  definite  duty 
for  County  Superintendents  to  hold  normals.  Third,  we  need  a 
more  intelligent  set  of  directors ;  let  it  be  required  that  directors  be 
qualified.  Fourth,  we  need  more  regular  attendance  in  school ;  let 
us  have  some  kind  of  compulsory  school  law.     Fifth,  we  need  one 
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loori,  and  then  let  us  pay  them 


series  of  text- books;  let  as  have  a  law  to  that  effeot.     And,  lastly, 
let  as  have  a  lot  of  professional  teachers,  %oho9e  hearts  are  in  ike 


McNAIRY  COUNTY. 

LiNBBET   SaNDEBS^   SUPEBINTENDENTy    Purdy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  traosmit  my  third  annual  report  as  Snperin- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  for  McNairy  county,  for  while  I 
do  not  claim  any  special  merit. 

It  is  with  pride  I  can  say,  our  county  has  made  wonderful  progress 
in  education  in  the  last  three  years,  the  progress  has  been  so  great, 
it  has  been  commented  on  by  all.  When  I  entered  on  my  official 
duties  three  years  ago  as  Superintendent,  our  schools 'were  at  a 
fearful  discount,  with  a  strong  and  well  organized  opposition,  who 
denounced  our  free  school  system  openly  as  a  failure,  with  but 
a  few  school- houses  worthy  the  name.  All  of  this  has  been 
changed;  instead  of  old,  dilapidated  log  houses,  we  have  neat 
frame  school- houses  in  nearly  every  district,  with  money  enough 
for  four  or  five  months  school  in  each  district.  We  might  say, 
oar  schools  are  on  a  boom.  All  opposition  to  them,  has  been 
buried  in  the  great  ocean  of  the  past^  and  they  have  the  confidence 
and  earnest  support  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  No  other  county 
can  boast  of  a  more  earnest,  noble,  self-sacrificing  and  enthusiastic 
corps  of  teachers  than  McNairy ;  and  by  their  untiring  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  profession,  they  have  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  free  education  in  this  county  that  has  permeated  every 
pore  of  society. 

Our  teachers'  institute  has  been«a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  in  arousing  the  dormant  energies  of  the  people,  and 
enlisting  them  in  the  cause  of  free  education.  Our  schools  were 
very  satisfactory  this  year.  We  issued  more  first-class  certificates 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Our  enrollment  was  larger,  and  daily 
attendance  exceeded  any  former  year,  though  our  report  may  not 
show  it,  owing  to  many  teachers  failing  to  hand  in  their  abstracts. 

All  our  county  lacks  in  being  second  to  none  in  the  State  in  edu- 
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Ofitiona]  interest,  is  in   not  having  her  free  schools  graded,  which  I 
think  will  be  done  by  the  opening  of  onr  schools  next  summer. 

I  feel  that  I  should  thank  the  teachers,  pupils,  school  officers  and 
the  citizens  generally  in  this  public  manner  for  courtesies  shown  me 
while  in  thp  performance  of  my  official  duties.  I  can  assure  them 
that  such  kindness  will  never  be  forgotten. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

N.  H.  KiMBROuoH,  Superintendent,  JladisonvHIe/ 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report,  which  is  full  and  complete^ 
financially  and  statistically. 

Our  schools  ate  improving  slowly,  but  gradually  making  progress 
in  the  way  of  many  improvements.  Teachers  are  earnest  in  their 
vocation.  We  surpass  all  adjoining  counties  in  running  our  public 
schools  financially,  always  paying  our  teachers  promptly.  No 
county  in  East  Tennessee  can  beat  us  for  good  comfortable  school- 
houses. 

By  proper  legislation  and  good  management  our  public  schools 
can  be  made  to  become  the  great  bulwark  of  our  free  institutions. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

J.  Miller,  Superintendent,  GarhsviUe. 

In  submitting  this,  my  second  annual  report,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  everything  pertaining  to  our  public  schools  promises 
success  in  our  county. 

Increase  of  interest  in  favor  of  public  schools  is  manifest  through- 
out the  county.  The  schools  generally  in  the  county  are  in  good 
condition.  I  think  all  opposition  to  the  schools  is  about  dead,  and 
that  they  are  taking  firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  our 
county. 

I  visited  about  seventy  schools,  and  found  them  doing  good  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  election  the  people  manifested  much  earn- 
estness in  the  selection  of  good  men  to  the  office  of  school  directors 
— an  indispensable  factor  to  the  success  of  our  schools. 
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A  greater  disposition  upon  the  part  of  directors  to  secure  well- 
qualified  teachers,  and  to  establish  graded  schools,  is  manifest.  I 
favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  teachers  to  Attend  institutes. 
I  have  no  trouble  in  securiog  the  attendance  of  our  best  teacberSi 
but  our  less  competent  teachers  do  not  attend  well.  The  improve- 
ment in  school- houses  is  very  gratifying.  We  have  completed  this 
year  several  well- arranged  and  commodious  houses,  and  others  are 
in  process  of  construction.  The  directors  of  our  county  are  fully 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  building  good  houses,  and  consolidating 
small  schools. 

The  County  Superintendent  should  be  made  to  approve  the  war- 
rants before  they  are  paid  by  the  trustee.  This  would  enable  the 
Superintendent  to  obtain  correct  and  prompt  reports  from  teachers 
and  directors. 

.We  are  in  good  financial  condition,  free  from  school  debt,  with  a 
balance  of  $14,589.08  on  hand  July  1,  1884. 


MOORE  COUNTY. 

A.  G.  Russell,  Superintendent,  Lynchburg. 

My  report  has  been  delayed  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
my  getting  reports  from  teachers  and  directors,  and  is  not  made  up 
to  exact  figures. 

I  must  complain  of  the  inefficiency  and  carelessness  of  directors, 
who,  in  a  great  many  cases  will  never  furnish  reports,  employ 
teachers  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  in  many  instances  employ  them 
without  certificates. 

Again,  the  low  tax  of  our  county  prevents  any  good  results  being 
accomplished  on  account  of  the  short  terms  taught.  A  tax  should 
be  levied  to  extend  the  sessions  to  at  least  five  months,  and  then  we 
might  reasonably  expect  a  great  and  rapid  improvement  in  our  ed- 
ucational interests. 

I  believe  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  compel  careless  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Many  parents  are  depriving  their 
children  of  the  benefits  of  schools,  and  permitting  them  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance.  A  law  should  be  enacted  forcing  such  parents  to  do 
their  duty. 
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I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  discharged 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  my  duty. 

Only  first  anS  second  grade  certificates  should  be  granted  to  ap- 
plicants. A  uniform  system  of  text-books  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
an  improvement  in  our  school  system. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 

J.  S.  Staples,  Supebintendent,  Hunnicul'a  Station. 

In  submitting  to  you  my  second  annual  report,  I  have  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  exaotly  correct  in  every  particular.  Teachers,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  have  failed  to  return  their  registers  or  abstracts, 
consequently,  the  clerks  were  unable  to  make  full  reports.  In 
making  my  financial  report,  I  had  to  rely  more  on  the  chairman  of 
the  County  Court,  than  any  one  else,  as  the  trustee  has  not  been 
keeping  his  books  so  he  could  make  a  correct  report.  Instead  of 
having  a  balance  of  $519-]^  on  hand,  when  he  collects  the  back 
taxes  we  will  have  between  $1,500  and  $1,600. 

We  have  more  schools  in  operation  at  present  than  ever  before. 


OBION  COUNTY. 

W.  A.  Harbison,  Supebintendent,  Troy. 

I  transmit,  herewith,  my  annual  report  on  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Obion  county.  This  report  has  been  prepared  with  a  view 
to  almost  perfect  accuracy  and  is,  at  least,  in  its  general  details^ 
correct. 

In  my  report  for  the  scholastic  year  1882-3,  I  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  My  views 
in  this  regard  have  undergone  no  change,  and  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  my  teachers  for  the  current 
year. 

In  this  connection  I  may  here  state  that  an  increase  in  the  levy 
of  State  tax  for  educational  purposes  would  meet  with  the  approba* 
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tion  of  the  most  inflaential  men  in  this  county.  The  court  readilj 
and  nnanimously  assesses  as  high  a  tax  for  school  purposes  as  the  law 
permits^  and  woald^  were  it  not  in  violation  of  law,  levy  a  sufficiency 
to  maintain  the  public  schools  of  the  county  for  at  least  a  term  of 
nine  months  in  the  year. 


PICKETT  COUNTY. 

J.  L.  Chauncey,  SuPERiNTBiffDENT,  Byrdstown. 

In  niaking  my  report  to  you  I  will  say,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  the  statistical  text-book  you  sent  me  I  could  not  have 
made  a  correct  report  to  you.  The  teachers  in  our  county  are  very 
slow  sending  their  reports  to  me.  Had  I  not  visited  the  schools  and 
taken  the  statistics  myself^  I  could  not  have  made  this  report. 

Our  schools  are  improving.  We  have  a  fine  school  in  Byrdstown. 
When  our  schools  expired  last  year  the  teachers  entered  at  Byrds- 
town Academy,  and  when  they  were  examined  this  year  I  found 
they  had  made  great  improvement,  and  upon  visiting  the  schools  I 
found  them  much  improved.  We  have  better  schools  now  than  we 
had  in  1883.  Our  schools  are  better  attended,  the  pupils  are  more 
regular,  and  the  patrons  are  taking  more  interest  in  them,  and  are 
more  engaged  in  education  than  they  were  last  year. 

We  need  more  and  better  houses  for  our  schools.  We  are  not 
well  supplied  with  text-books.  Our  county  is  young,  and  our  citi- 
zens are  heavily  burdened  with  taxes  to  pay  for  our  public  build- 
ings, but  as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  will  turn  their  attention  to 
building  houses  for  their  schools. 

We  held  an  institute,  which  opened  on  the  2d  day  of  September 
and  continued  four  days.  Our  teachers,  with  one  exception,  all  at- 
tended. We  had  a  crowded  house,  and  good  order,  and  our  teachers 
were  interested  and  did  good  work.  Professors  Capps,  Ohowning 
and  Turner  conducted  the  institute,  and  were  assisted  by  Professor 
Jones,  from  Kentucky.  Our  teachers  were  all  alive  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  spirit  of  improvement.  If  they  continue  in  the 
same  spirit  till  next  year  we  will  have  good  teachers. 
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Id  concIusioDy  I  must  say  for  our  ooDnty  that  tbe  people  are 
taking  more  iDtereat  and  working  more  zealouBly  and  doing  more 
in  every  way  for  tbe  advancement  of  oar  schools  than  they  have 
ever  done  before. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

A.  Bryant,  Superintendent,  Byrne. 

I  hereby  transmit  my  annual  report  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30^ 
1884.  It  is  as  correct  as  I  could  make  it,  as  tbe  trustee  has  not  re- 
ported to  me. 

I  think  the  schools  of  my  county  are  getting  along  very  well. 
Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  some  schools  are  necessarily  short.  There 
is  some  confusion  among  patrons  and  directors  in  some  localities. 
I  think  our  school  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  to  elect  directors 
by  the  people  of  the  districts,  at  any  time  a  vacancy  occurs.  L^t 
the  clerk  be  empowered  to  open  and  hold  elections  for  that  purpose 
upon  notice  the  same  as  the  sheriff.  Also,  I  think  our  scholastic 
year  should  begin  and  end  with  the  calendar  year.  In  the  shape  it 
is  in  now,  it  is  very  imperfectly  underdtood  by  many  directors,  and 
even  trustees,  thereby  causing  many  incorrect  reports  to  be  sent  in. 
Our  common  calendar  year  almost,  in  variably  includes  both  the 
spring  and  fall  terms  of  our  schools. 


RHEA  COUNTY. 

N.  Q.  Allen,  Superintendent,  Washington. 

The  free  school  interest  in  Rhea  county  is  gaining  ground  every 
year.  Houses  are  being  built,  more  schools  and  better  teachers, 
increased  attendance  and  longer  terms,  are  some  of  the  well  defined 
evidences  of  progress.  Legislation  is  needed,  and  badly  needed, 
giving  County  Superintendents  more  power  over  school  directors 
and  teachers  so  that  incompetent  directors  may  be  made  to  '*  step 
down  and  out,''  and  teachers  be  made  to  conform  to  directions  of 
the  county  board  in  regard  to  text-books. 
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ROANE  COUNTY. 

H.  F.  Wheat,  Superintendent,  Ktnggion. 

I  herewith  enclose  my  annual  report.  The  educational  interest 
in  this  county  has  been  making  such  progress  during  the  last  few 
years  that  she  now  stands  towards  the  head  of  the  list,  but  the  friends 
of  education  within  her  borders  are  determined  to  make  her  rank 
still  higher.     She  ia  advancing. 

Our  Normal  Institute  was  a  decided  success.  We  have  held 
annual  normal  institutes  for  the  last  six  years,  and  we  have  thought 
they  were  all  good,  but  it  is  universally  conceded  that  our  last  was 
the  best  we  have  had.  We  believe  it  was  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  normal  school.  Rev.  S.  W.  Tindell,  president  of 
Carson  College,  was  with  us,  and  rendered  invaluable  service. 

My  statistical  report  is,  I  believe,  about  correct.  I  have  been 
holding  educational  meetings  at  difiTerent  points  throughout  the 
county,  which  have  been  well  attended  and  a  deep  interest  mani- 
fested. These  meetings  seem  to  have  a  salutary  iufluence  in  work- 
ing up  the  educational  interest. 

We  have  in  the  field  a  number  of  live,  energetic  teachers- 
teachers  that  are  ready  to  take  hold  of  anything  that  will  enhance 
their  efficiency  in  the  school-room. 

We  are  agitating  the  subject  of  graded  schools,  which,  I  think, 
will  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  grades  applicable  to  our 
common  schools,  and  that  can  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
county. 


RUTHERFORD  COUNTY. 

Reese  H.  Hendebson,  Superintendent,  llurfreesboro. 

Enclosed  find  my.  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 

During  the  year  some  of  the  schools  in  the  county  were  not  con- 
ducted for  the  want  of  funds,  the  districts  being  in  debt,  and  in  all 
such  cases  I  advised  the  directors  to  first  get  their  districts  out  of 
debt,  as  a  debt  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
Bohools. 

In  some  of  the  districts  consolidated  schools  are  carried  on,  and 
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reports  from  them  are  very  satisfactory.     Other  -districts  are  de- 
bating the  question  of  having  consolidated  schools. 

In  the  Murfreesboro  district  the  directors  are  preparing  to  adopt 
the  normal  plan,  and  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of 
the  district,  and  as  soon  as  suitable  buildings  can  be  erected,  the 
normal  plan  will  be  adopted. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  funds,  the  schools  were  not  conducted  as 
long  as  they  should  have  been  to  be  successful;  but  as  the  county 
tax  for  school  purposes  has  been  increased,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  county  will  be  able  to  run  six  monthS|  at 
least. 

The  teachers  throughout  the  county  are  discharging  their  duties 
acceptably,  and  be  it  said  to  their  praise,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  complaint  against  any  of  them  during  the  year  on  account 
of  incompetency. 

Moat  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  county  are  in  good  repair, 
and  I  have  used  every  effort  to  induce  directors  to  properly  prepare 
school-houses  for  teaching ;  to  have  plenty  of  desks,  seats,  maps, 
blackboards,  etc.,  and  in  every  possible  way  endeavor  to  make  the 
school- house  attractive  to  scholars. 

There  is  really  no  objection  to  the  public  school  system  in  this 
county,  although  deficient  in  many  respects.  All  who  have  children 
they  wish  educated,  readily  overlook  the  defects,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  advantages  afforded,  and  be  it  said  to  their  praise,  the 
magistrates  composing  our  County  Court  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
public  schools,  and  have  been  very  liberal  in  assessing  a  tax  suffi- 
cient for  their  support. 

The  pro  rata  paid  by  the  trustee  amounted  to  $2  per  scholari 
though  /or  the  incoming  year,  he  informs  me  that  he  thinks  the  pro 
rata  will  be  1^25  per  scholar,  which  will  admit  of  the  schools  being 
continued  longer  next  year. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 

James  H.  Jeffebs,  Superintendent,  HunlsvilU. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884,  which  is  as  full  as  I  could  make  it 
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from  the  reports  before  me.  It  has  been  a  very  diffioalt  matter  to 
get  reports  from  direotors,  and  in  many  instances  I  could  not  get 
teachers  to  fill  out  their  abstracts  in  proper  time ;  and,  in  fact,  did 
not  get  some  of  them  at  all,  simply  because  their  last  month's  salary 
was  paid  off  without  any  questions  being  asked,  and  some  of  them 
being  citizens  of  other  counties,  after  the  expiration  of  their  term, 
they  returned  home  without  making  any  report  whatever. 

Our  schools  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  supplied  with  teachers 
who  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  work. 

We  have  one  high  school  in  this  county  at  Huntsville. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  schools  in  this  county,  but  unfor- 
tunately could  not  reach  all  of  them  up  to  this  time,  yet  I  hope  I 
will  be  able  to  reach  them  before  the  schools  terminate. 

This  report  is  incomplete  on  account  of  not  getting  a  report  from 
the  trustee.  I  have  been  wholly  unable  to  get  anything  whatever 
from  him  concerning  our  school  expenses. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1st.  Be-enact  the  law  of  1879,  requiring  County  Superintendents 
to  approve  school  warrants,  so  it  would  give  him  a  right  to  withhold 
his  approval  of  warrants  until  the  teacher  makes  his  report. 

2d.  Enact  a  law  that  will  give  the  County  Superintendent  well 
defined  authority,  and  require  of  him  the  performance  of  specific 
duties,  and  let  him  have  his  compensation  determined  by  the  actual 
ime  spent  in  looking  after  the  public  interest  of  his  county. 

3d.  Let  the  Legislature  levy  the  school  tax  on  property,  polls, 
privileges  and  litigation. 

4th.     Require  all  public  schools  taught  a  certain  number  of  days. 


SEQUATCHIE  COUNTY. 

John  E.  Deakins,  Superintendent,  Dunlap. 

The  public  schools  of  this  county  are  surely,  though  slowly,  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  Our  County  Court  does  not  lay 
a  tax  large  enough  to  continue  our  schools  a  sufficient  length  of 
time ;  we  need  more  money  and  longer  terms. 

Our  schools  have  not  been  marked  by  any  special  prosperity 
daring  the  past  year,  though  the  outlook  is  favorable.     We  have 
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had  some  good  schools^  taught  by  good  teachers.  The  attendance  was 
not  as  large  as  it  might  have  been,  owing  mainly  to  a  general  want 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  public  schools  are  given. 
I  visited  most  of  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  found  them 
generally  in  good  condition,  and  the  poople  pleased  with  their 
progress.  The  general  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  public  school 
system  has  gradually  increased  for  several  years,  and  the  prospeot 
is  good  for  a  continued  improvement  in  the  future. 


SEVIER  COUNTY. 

P.  A.  Wear,  Superintendent,  Sevierville. 

This,  my  second  report,  I  am  sure,  is  not  correct,  but  probably 
as  nearly  so  as  it  could  be  under  existing  circumstances. 

While  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  boast  of  rapid  progress  in  our 
schools,  I  can  safely  say  that  some  progress  is  being  made.  Har- 
mony should  be  the  chief  concern,  and  more  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  year  than  had  usually. 

DIRECrrORS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  County  Superintendent  has 
supreme  power  in  our  public  schools.  While  he  can  advise  directors 
and  have  supervision  of  schools,  it  doesn't  at  all  follow  that  he  has 
the  power  to  educate  directors  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time ; 
therefore,  our  most  enlightened  men  should  be  our  school  directors. 
If  this  were  observed,  and  properly  so^  I  am  sure  Sevier  Countjr 
would  commence  a  new  era  in  the  line  of  our  public  schools.  * 

PATRONS. 

One  great  deficiency  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  patrons  and 
parents  in  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school.  I  find  it  im« 
possible  to  have  a  good  school  where  there  is  no  regularity  in  at- 
tendance. The  bcbt  remedy  I  have  found  under  our  present  law  is 
to  have  stated  meetings,  invite  the  parents  to^attend  and  address 
them  on  the  subject,  which  is  to  their  greatest  interest.  It  is  also 
well  enough  to  notify  the  teacher  of  eaoh  school  when  yoa  expect 
to  visit  the  school,  and  instruct  him  to  notify  the  patrons  to  attend. 
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I  find  this  method  oonsumes  a  ^reat  deal  of  time,  but  tio  Snperin- 
tendent  can  realize  the  advantage  until  he  gives  it  a  trial. 

TEACHERS. 

Our  teachers  are  well  qualified  to  teach.  I  compel  them,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  to  attend  a  normal  school  somewhere.  Those  who 
are  not  able  to  attend  the  Slate  Normal,  have  the  advantage  of 
attending  the  county  institutes.  Besides  our  institute  before  the 
commencement  of  our  schools,  we  have  one  each  month,  and  the 
teachers  are  alive  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  generally  attend. 
This,  alone,  is  encouraging,  and  teachers  with  such  an  opportunity 
always  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

BUILDINGS   AND  APPARATUS. 

While  some  building  and  repairs  have  been  in  progress,  we  still 
have  room  for  more.  Our  directors  have  furnished  a  number  of 
the  public  school  houses  with  outline  maps  and  chartp,  and  in  the 
future  not  far  distant,  we  ho|)e  to  have  them  all  furnished.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  making  slow,  but,  we  hope,  sure  progress. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Horton,  Superintendent,  MeniphiM. 

I  herein  enclose  my  annual  report,  which  has  been  delayed  by 
the  tardiness  of  a  few  directors. 

Having  given  my  whole  time  and  attention  to  my  duties;  that  is, 
attending  institutes  and  normals,  learning  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  then  holding  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  county  and 
]m])artiDg  the^e  methods  to  the  teachers,  I  find  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  all  the  schools.  I  find  more  interest  manifested  among  di- 
rectors, teachers,  pupils,  as  well  as  patrons,  than  ever  before,  and 
especially  with  the  colored  race. 

We  have  a  '^  County  Normal  Institute,''  composed  of  more  than 
fifty  energetic,  capable  teachers,  which  meets  once  a  month  in 
Memphis  for  mutual  improvement.  We  have  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  elocution  and  sight  singing,  besides  the  regular  branches 
taught  in  our  schools.    We  have  another  association  which  meets 
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at  Bartlett,  under  the  supervision  of  C.  £.  Barteau,  and  other 
prominent  teachers. 

The  fall  schools  have  opened  with  fine  attendance.  I  am  spend- 
ing my  time  now  in  visiting  them,  assisting  and  encouraging  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  physiology  introduced  in  the 
schools  of  West  Tennsssee  in  the  place  of  geology.  We  can  get  no 
specimens,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  pupils  interested 
without  them.  Can  you  not  so  arrange  it  when  the  Legislature 
meets  again  ? 


STEWART  COUNTY. 
J.  W.  STOUT,  Superintendent,  Dover. 

I  have  to  report  a  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the  common  school 
cause.  The  opposition  to  our  public  school  system  has  almost  en- 
tirely  disappeared.  The  greatest  difficulty  we  now  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  directors  to  let 
out  their  schools  to  the  lowest  bidder,  placing  too  little  value  upon 
the  applicant's  fitness  to  teach. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Geobge  R.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  BlountmUe. 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  in  this  county  last  year  was 
not  as  great  as  anticipated,  or  as  I  bad  reason  to  believe  it  would  be. 
It  is  true,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  397  over  that 
of  last  year,  and  also  an  increase  of  400  in  the  average  attendance. 
If  the  people  knew  just  how  the  greater  portion  of  the  school  fund 
is  obtained,  I  think  this  knowledge  would  increase  both  the  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  It  is  called  the  public  school  fund, 
and  many  act  as  though  they  thought  the  entire  amount  was  a  gift, 
and  only  for  a  portion  of  the  children.  They  do  not  realize  that 
every  tax-payer  contributes  something  to  this  fund ;  and  the  poll- 
tax  payer  more  than  all  others  according  to  his  ability,  and  yet. 
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these  are  the  very  men  whose  ohildren  remain  ont  of  school.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  present  this  matter  in  its  true  light  as  occasion 
offers.  T¥e  mnst  get  the  boys  and  girls  into  the  school-  r«om  if  we 
expect  to  benefit  them. 

If  the  approving  power  can  be  restored  to  County  Spperintendents 
it  will  increase  their  labors  bnt  place  them  in  a  position  to  know 
precisely  how  the  school  fund  is  expended.  It  waeT  unwise  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  this  act. 

If  the  opening  of  the  school  year  cannot  be  changed^  the  County 
Superintendent  should  be  elected  in  July,  instead  of  January.  It 
does  seem  to  me  a  bad  arrangement  to  elect  an  officer^  when  half  of 
the  year  in  which  he  is  expected  to  report  has  expired,  and  when 
it  would  be  imprudent  for  him  to  make  important  changes  that 
might,  present  themselves. 

The  text-book  question  is  still  unsettled  in  this  county,  and  if 
the  Legislature  can  come  to  the  aid  of  the  County  Superintendents 
in  establishing  uniformity  throughout  the  State  by  the  appointment 
of  suitable  persons  to  make  the  adoption,  I  believe  they  ought  to  do 
it.  A  great  diversity  of  authors,  such  as  we  have  now,  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  the  different  teachers  for  their  favorite  authors  is  a  tax 
that  parents  are  much  inclined  to  rebel  against. 

My  statistical  report  is  as  correct  as  I  could  make  it  from  the 
material  furnished  me ;  teachers  are  too  negligent  about  returning 
registers  and  abstracts. 


TIPTON  COUNTY. 

P.   A.   FiBHEB,   SXJPERINTENDEKT,    OovingUm. 

In  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report,  I  am  exceedingly  grati- 
fied to  state  that  the  public  schools  of  this  county  have  improved 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Our  people  should  be,  and  I  believe  are,  under  lasting  obligations 

to  you  and  your  able  assistants  for  the  invaluable  instruction  given 

to  us  during  the  institute  held  here  in  June  last.      A  new  impetus 

has  been  given  to  our  schools  since  that  time. 

The  Tipton  Councy  Educational  Association,  organheed  in  1882, 

11— School. 
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ander  the  leadership  of  Col.  William  Sanford^  held  a  meeting  in 
August  last,  and  awarded  prizes  as  follows :  First  prize,  $250 ; 
second,  $50;  third,  $50;  said  prizes  to  be  expended  in  the  further 
education  of  the  recipients  in  any  school  or  college  in  the  State. 

The  Tipton  Ck)unty  Teachers'  A.<«sociation  convenes  at  regular 
intervals,  with  a  membership  of  about  forty  teachers.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  in- different  parts  of  the  county,  and  are  generally  well 
attended  by  teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons. 

The  opposition  heretofore  existing  to  public  schools  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

New  frame  houses  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  old  log. 

First-class  teachers  are  in  demand.  The  people  are  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  good  schools. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  our  schools  are  rapidly  im- 
proving. The  only  hindrance  now  seems  to  be  lack  of  sumcient 
funds  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 


TROUSDALE  CX)UNTY. 
John  M.  Price,  Superintendent,  Rartaville. 

I  beg  pardon  for  delaying  this  report^  and  will  say  my  desire  to 
have  it  correct  was  the  cause.  I  think  it  is  so  now,  or  at  least  as 
near  so  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  get  it. 

The  schools  in  my  county  have  been  small  this  year,  but  they 
are  doing  very  well  with  that  one  exception. 

I  have  held  no  institute,  for  the  simple  reason  I  could  get  no  as- 
sistance from  the  teachers,  or  not  enough  to  make  one  irteresting. 
Think  I  will  do  so  next  year. 

The  report,  as  you  will  see,  shows  only  three  first  grade  teachers. 
This  is  so  from  the  construction  I  put  upon  the  explanation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  certificate,  and  holding  that  no  teacher  was  entitled 
to  a  first  grade  that  did  not  stand  a  perfect  examination  before  me« 
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UNICOI  COUNTY. 

W,  S.  Tucker,  Supbbintendent,  Erwin. 

We  have  been  delayed  some  in  making  this  report,  caa«ied  by 
some  directors  not  making  their  reports  at  the  proper  time.  I  do 
not  think  my  report  is  entirely  correct,  though  I  have  used  every 
effort  to  make  it  as  near  eo  as  I  coald  nnder  the  circumstances.  I 
have  been  troubled  considerably  in  obtaining  the  necessary  report 
from  some  districts  in  the  county. 

In  some  parts  of  this  county  we  have  a  considerable  interest  man- 
ifested in  public  schools,  while  in  others,  we  have  the  opposite. 
This,  we  think,  is  caused  partly  by  the  shape  of  the  school  districts. 
I  think  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  the  county  redistricted  in  order 
to  have  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  school  funds.  In  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  t^e  county  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  any 
benefit  from  public  schools. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

S.  J.  Ledoekwood,  Superiktendent,  Eacewm  Valley. 

Enclosed  find  my  annual  statistical  report  for  the  past  year.  It 
is  full  and  correct,  except  so  much  as  may  be  taken  from  teachors' 
abstracts.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  reports  from  all  the 
teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  consider  that  there  is  nothing  made  to 
them,  and  codsequenily  they  are  very  inaccurately  gotten  up,  if  at 
aU. 

There  is  marked  improvement  in  our  schools  over  last  year,  and 
I  think  we  are  gradually  improving.  The  minds  of  the  people  are 
becoming  more  awakened  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them ; 
and  another  year,  if  the  County  Court  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the 
tax*  payers,  they  will  levy  a  tax  sufficient' to  run  the  schools  five 
months  in  the  year. 

Without  more  money  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  better  schools. 
Our  county  pays  a  tax  of  only  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  taxable  property  for  school  purposes.  This,  together  with 
the  funds  received  from  all  other  sources,  extends  our  schools  from 
two  to  three  months.  Some  of  the  districts  have  no  schools  this 
year.    They  are  building,  and  trying  to  get  out  of  debt. 
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Coald  we  be  succesefal  in  raising  a  fund  sufficient  to  ran  our 
sohools  from  five  to  six  months  in  the  year^  and  our  district  direo^ 
tors  cared  to  rightly  appreciate  the  services  of  first-class  teachers,  I 
think  our  greatest  barriers  would  be  removed  and  our  people  would 
soon  realize  the  blessings  bestowed  by  good  schools,  which  were 
anticipated  apd  expected  by  the  founders  of  the  great  common 
school  system  in  Tennessee. 


WASHINGTON  OOUNTT. 

L.  C.  Peoples,  Supebintbndent,  ♦•Tbneeftoro. 

It  will  be  seen  frem  the  report  of  this  couuty  that  a  high  rate  of 
school  tax  has  been  levied  and  collected.  It  is  above  the  average 
of  counties  in  this  matter.  But  the  public  scU^ls  are  too  short  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  educate  the  rising  generation. 
The  Legislature  should,  by  enactment,  give  more  money  for  school 
purposes. 

That  section  of  the  school  law  enacted  in  1879,  requiring  County 
Superintendents  to  approve  school  warrants,  as  it  is  now  repealed, 
should  be  re-enacted.  By  this  means,  gross  abuse  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  funds  would  be  prevented. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

C.  Buchanan,  Superintendent,  Waynesboro. 

Our  schools  were  not  all  in  operation  last  year,  on  account  of  the 
robbery  of  the  iron  safe  of  the  county  in  February,  1883,  in  which 
the  trustee  claimed  that  $2,632.36  school  fund  was  lost. 

The  most  of  our  schools  are  in  operation  this  year,  and  are  better 
supplied  with  teachers  than  in  former  years,  and  we  expect  the 
schools  to  continue  until  winter  sets  in,  which  will  be  longer  than 
they  have  lasted  heretofore. 

The  citizens  throughout  the  county  are  taking  unusual  interest  in 
the  public  schools.  We  have  our  school  districts  so  arranged  that 
every  school-liouse  is  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  school  district, 
which  gives  more  general  satisfaction  than  under  the  civil  district 
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plan.  The  former  discontent  has  abont  snbsidedi  and  onr  people 
are  willing  for  the  County  Ooart  to  levy  additional  tax  to  prolong 
the  schools. 


WEAKLEY  COUNTY. 
8.  P.  Hakper,  Superintendent,  Dresden. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  of  our  ooanty  trustee,  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  his  report  to  me,  hence  the  delay  in  making  my  own. 

^Having  been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy,  at  the  July  term  of  the 
County  Court,  I  have  not  had  the  time  nor  opportunity  to  secure 
prompt  reports  from  the  district  directors.  This  also  may  be  some 
excuse  for  my  tardiness  in  reporting  to  you. 

Our  school  finances  are  in  a  very  good  condition,  school  warrants 
being  at  par,  or  nearly  so,  and  most  of  the  districts  out  of  debt. 

The  school  interest  in  our  county  is  gradually  increasing  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging. 


WHITE  COUNTY. 
J.  J#  Gbissom,  Superintendent,  Pollard. 

In  submitting  this,  my  second  annual  report,  I  am  glad  I  can 
report  general  progress  and  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  I  commenced  my  work  last  year  by  keeping 
before  the  people  and  teachers,  through  our  county  paper,  many  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  county. 

I  have  also  shown  them,  or  endeavored  to  show  them,  the  prac- 
ticability and  geneiral  benefit  of  the  public  schoel  system  over  the 
private ;  the  advantages  it  offers  to  the  poor,  and  the  economy  to 
the  rich. 

Now,  when  I  tell  them  we  have  4,304  children  within  school 
ages,  our  monthly  expense  for  running  the  schools  and  giving  all 
this  number  the  opportunity  of  attending,  is  only  $1,691,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month  is  not  quite  37  cents,  for 
the  number  enrolled  this  year,  53i  cents,  and  for  those  in  daily 
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attendance,  about  71  cents,  a  great  many  seem  astonished  at  these 
facts,  and  are  ready  to  assist  in  public  school  work  without  further 
evidence. 

Last  year  I  talked  on  institutes  to  our  teachers,  and  got  some  to 
reading  educational  journals,  which  showed  them  that  they  were 
behind  in  the  march  of  educational  progress,  therefore,  we  had  no 
trouble  in  organizing  our  teachers'  ipstitute  early  in  August,  at 
which  the  major  part  of  the  best  teachers  attended  regularly.  The 
institute  meets  every  two  weeks.  We  have  practical  class-work, 
with  demonstrations  of  methods  of  teaching,  discussions  in  regard 
to  discipline,  etc.  So,  I  think,  our  teachers  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  our  institute  work,  which  is  still  needed.  • 

One  of  our  great  needs  is  more  funds ;  another  is  to  get  it  col« 
lected  and  properly  disbursed,  for  we  have  had  trouble  and  loss  in 
re-collecting  from  every  trustee  since  the  war  to  the  present  term. 
This  could  and  should  be  remedied  by  a  rigid  execution  of  laws. 

I  spoke  of  compulsory  education  in  my  report  last  year,  there- 
fore, I  will  only  say  that  I  think  it  would  work  a  great  blessing  on 
many  of  our  careless  people,  and  make  our  schools  benefit  those 
who  mostly  need  help,  and  are  frequently  indifferent  to  their  own 
interest.  It  works  well  in  northern  and  eastern  States,  then  whj 
not  in  Tennessee  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  statistical  report  that  the  average  dura- 
tion of  our  schools  is  a  little  short  of  three  months.  Now,  this  is 
on  account  of  our  trustee  being  behind,  and  the  slow  process  of  re- 
collecting by  our  prosecuting  and  executing  officers ;  therefore,  I 
cut  our  schools  about  one- third  short  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt. 

I  have  advised  and  insisted  on  the  teachers  making  their  terms 
five  months,  where  the  houses  can  be  made  comfortable,  and  charge 
for  the  excess  of  the  free  school,  which  many  are  doing. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  County  Superintendents  should  settle 
with  trustees  monthly,  or  at  their  regular  times  of  settling,  and  re- 
ceive the  money,  and  thus  become  the  disbursing  agents  of  the 
school  fund. 

Do  this ;  require  them  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  for  the 
money  likely  to  come  into  their  hands ;  then  the  money  can  be  kept 
separate,  every  district  and  teacher  receive  his  part  in  due  time, 
and  the  cry  of  '^  bad  management  and  speculation  with  the  chil- 
dren's money ''  will  cease. 
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WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

H.  B.  Wallace,  Supkbintendent,  Franklin. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  this  ( Williamson )  County.  It  is  as  nearly  correct  as 
I  could  make  it. 

The  school  interest  in  the  county  is  growing  and  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  county  are  begining  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
public  schools  must  be  looked  to  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
To  this  end  there  has  been  a  greater  demand  this  year  for  good  and 
efficient  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  than  ever  before. 

The  county  school  tax  has  been  raised  from  ten  cents  to  fifteen 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  and  at  the  coming  January  term 
of  the  County  Court  it  will  be  raised  to  twenty  cents. 

To  compel  teachers  to  be  examined  and  directors  to  perform  their 
duties  more  promptly,  the  old  provision,  that  all  warrants  should 
be  approved  by  the  County  Superintendent,  ought  to  be  re-enacted. 

1  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  keep  the  districts  out  of  debt, 
but  in  this  I  have  not  entirely  succeeded.  Would  that  I  could 
entirely  succeed  in  my  attempts  in  this  direction. 

I  have  visited  the  schools  of  the  county,  talked  to  directors, 
teachers  and  patrons  every  opportunity  about  the  necessity  of  good 
schools,  and  have  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  the  school  interest  in 
their  minds  and  alive  in  the  county,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  greatly 
encouraged  in  my  work. 


WILSON  COUNTY. 
J.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent,  Tucker^s  Orosa  Roads. 

This  has  been  a  great  year  for  public  schools  in  Wilson  county. 
We  have  had  more  schools  and  longer  terms  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year. 

The  Lebanon  Normal  School  has  accomplished  much  and  lasting 
good  for  the  teachers  and  schools  of  our  county. 

We  have  expended  $22,000  in  our  free  schools  this  year. 
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BEFOBT  OF  THE  INSFEOTdBS. 


lo  the  Ghneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tenneuee: 

The  Inspectors  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  aocording  to  the  re- 
•quirements  of  the  law,  would  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Penitentiary  daring  the  preceding  two  years : 

For  a  full  showing  of  the  several  matters  of  which  the  Inspectors 
are  required  to  report  in  particular,  embraced  in  section  6333  of 
new  Code,  the  Board  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  several  Reports 
of  the*  Superintendent,  Warden,  A^istant  Warden,  and  Physician, 
til  of  which  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  Inspectors,  soon  after  their  installment  in  office,  visited  the 
main  prison,  and. ascertained  that  the  officers  were  competent,  vigi- 
lant and  faithful,  and  that  the  convicts  were  perfectly  governed. 
They,  on  their  first  visit,  suggested  that  small  apertures,  with  iron 
bars  across,  be  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  door-shutters  to  the 
-cells,  for  the  purpose  of  better  ventilation.  This  improvement 
was  very  promptly  made  by  the  Lessees  without  cost  to  the  State. 

Early  in  May,  1883,  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  under  the  -act 
of  the  General  Assembly  passed  March  29Lh,  1883,  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  cell-building  for  female  convicts  and  laundry  within 
the  enclosure  of  said  prison,  and  for  certain  improvements  for 
ventilating  the  cells  occupied  by  male  convicts,  and  appropriating 
f  3,500.00  for  the  purposes,  advertised  for  sealed  bids  for  the 
erection  of  the  cell-building  and  the  laundry.  The  contract  there- 
for was  awarded  to  I.  N.  DeHart,  as  the  lowest  and  best  bidder, 
for  $2,874.00.  The  contract  for  iron-casing  the  cells  and  cementing 
floors  was  awarded  at  |239.78.  The  contract  for  ventilating  cell- 
building  No.  1  was  awarded  at  $249.34— total  $3,363.12.  Seeing 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  improved  ventilation  of  cell-building 
No.  1,  the  Board,  under  the  authority  given  them  by  law  to  have 
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all  needed  repairs  made^  determined  to  have  ventilators  also  pat  inb 
oell-bnildings  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $674.31 » 
These  improvements  in  ventilation  were  all  designed  by^  and  made 
under  the  supervision  of^  the  skillful  architect,  W.  H.  Cusack,  who 
very  generously  gave  his  services  without  any  charge.  The  char- 
acter of  these  improvements  in  ventilation,  and  the  great  beneficial 
results  thereof,  in  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison^ 
are  fully  explained  in  accompanying  Beport  of  Prison  Physician^ 
D.  J.  Roberts.  There  were  some  other  items  of  expense  incurred 
by  the  Inspectors  in  visit  of  Physician  and  themselves  to  branch 
prisons,  and  in  paying  auctioneer  for  crying  the  lease  of  the  convict 
labor,  amounting  to  $100.93. 

Under  section  29  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  28^ 
1883,  to  provide  for  the  lease  and  management  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, an  insurance  for  $50,000  was  taken  on  the  building  at  the 
State  prison  on  the  25th  of  July,  1883,  for  two  years,  in  solvent 
companies,  at  a  cost  of  $2,729.35,  which  Was  paid  by  the  Lessees  of 

the  prison,  as  provided  by  said  act.     On  the  —  day  of : — ,  a 

fire  occurred  at  said  prison,  which  is  fully  explained  by  the  Warden 
in  his  accompanying  report.  The  loss  was  only  partial,  and  the 
buildings  were  rebuilt,  and  the  losses  repaired,  by  the  insurance 
companies,  at  a  cost  to  them  of  $3,248.50,  and  without  any  expense 
to  the  State.  As  this  lessened  the  amount  of  the  insurance  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss,  the  Inspectors,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1884,  took 
an  additional  insurance  for  two  years  at  an  expense  of  $238.84. 
Immediately  after  the  fire  the  necessity  for  a  more  abundant  supply^ 
of  water  at  the  prison  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,, 
and  it  resolved  to  have  the  pool  greatly  enlarged,  which  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  $605.00,  by  Cherry,  Morrow  &  Co.,  for  which  they 
have  not  been  paid,  but  wait  for  an  appropriation  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  advantages  of  this  enlargement  of  the  pool  are  fuUy^ 
set  forth  in  accompanying  report  of  the  Warden. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  part  of  this  report  that  the 
entire  expense  incurred  for  building,  repairs,  etc.,  for  the  two  years 
is  the  sum  of  $4,982.20,  showing  a  deficiency  in  appropriation 
of  $1,482.20,  to  be  provided  for  by  a  deficiency  appropriation^ 
The  Board  would  here  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  liberal  appro- 
propriation  to  be  made,  to  be  expended  by  the  Inspectors  in  such 
improvements  and  repairs  as  to  them  may  seem  to  be  needed  for 
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-the  humane  treatment  of  the  convicts,  and  for  their  moral  im- 
provement. 

The  Board  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Act 
of  1871,  chap.  94,  sec.  7,  which  provides  for  certain  compensation 
to  the  InspectoA.  Yet  no  appropriation  having  been  made  by  the 
last  Legislature,  the  Inspectors  for  the  last  two  years  have  received 
nothing. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  have  held  frequent  meetings,  of  which 
full  and  correct  minutes  have  been  kept  and  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Allen,  who  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Board ;  and  they  have 
often  visited  the  main  prison,  and  once  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  visited  all  of  the  branch  prisons,  and  have  endeavored  to  see 
that  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison  have  been  strictly 
observed,  that  the  ofiBoers  have  faithfully  performed  their  respective 
duties,  and  that  the  convicts  have  been  properly  governed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ATHA  THOMAS,  Chairman. 
P.  P.  PICKARD. 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  WARDEN. 


lb  Eta  Eccellenoy  Gov.  W.  B.  Bats,  and  the  Han.  Atha  Thomab, 
FreMent,  and  Eons.  D.  A.  Nunn  and  P.  P.  Pickard^  In* 
gpeotora  of  Tennessee  Peniiadiary. 

GsimiEMEK : — Permit  me  to  present  to  yon  my  biennial  report 
from  December  1^  1882,  to  December  1, 1884,  inclusive.  I  was 
appointed  Warden  by  Gov.  Bate,  Jan.  20, 1883.  You  will  observe^ 
a  portion  of  this  report  precedes  that  date.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  submit  reports  bearing  date  December  1,  in  order  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly,  which  covenes  the  following 
January. 

Yon  will  observe  a  reduction  of  inmates  in  the  main  prison^  which 
fact  is  owing  to  a  law  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  March 
23, 1883,  prohibiting  over  660  men  bein/z:  kept  in  the  main  prison 
at  one  time.  Since  the  date  for  that  law  to  go  into  effect,  we  have 
never  exceeded  that  number.  The  excess  has  been  sent  to  the 
branch  prisons,  as  seen  by  tabulated  statement  accompanying  this 
report. 

FIRE. 

On  Saturday  night,  Jan.  12,  1884,  the  east  end  of  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  which  threatened  to  prove  very 
destructive.  The  second  story  was  used  as  a  paint-shop,  and 
was  thoroughly  saturated  with  oil.  The  most  alarming  feature  con- 
nected with  it,  however,  was  the  scarcity  of  water.  Having  to 
depend  on  a  six -inch  main,  with  only  a  surplus  in  a  pool  in'  the 
yard  containing  when  full,  only  sixteen  thousand  gallons,  the  situ- 
ation was  becoming  very  serious,  but  by  the  efficiency  of  the  fire 
department  and  the  assistance  of  trusty  convicts,  the  fire  was  soon 
nnder  control.  The  loss  to  the  State  was  about  |3,300,  which  was 
fully  covered  by  insurance.  Within  ten  days,  everything  was  in 
good  running  order,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  or  a  prisoner. 
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I  feel  that*this  report  would  be  iDComplete  without  being  per- 
mitted to  return  my  thanks  to  the  fire  department^  the  Hermitage 
Guards,  who  tendered  their  services,  the  policemen  who  were  on 
duty  here,  and  to  the  citizens  who  so  nobly  respond  when  called  on. 

DISCEEPANCIES. 

You  will  observe  a  discrepancy  between  the  report  of  1880-82, 
and  this,  of  ten  men,  charged  to  the  Spende  farm  (now  Dr.  Mor- 
row's.) We  have  pursued  the  inquiry  very  closely  all  along  the 
line,  by  actual  count  and  checking  from  ,the  books,  but  have  failed 
to  find  it.     I  am  satisfied  it  is  only  a  clerical  error. 

DISCIPLINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  good  order,  in  the  main,  has  prevailed. 
Nothing  looking  towards  a  mutiny  of  sufficient  magnitude  has  been 
discovered  that  I  deem  necessary  to  mention,  except  one  case,  that 
of  Csesar  White  (colored),  who  resisted  prison  discipline  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  our  gravest  fears.  He  refused  to  obey  any 
orders,  and  with  formidable  bludgeon  defied  every  attempt  at  arrest. 
It  was  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when  the  prisoners  would  soon  be 
turned  out  in  the  yard,  which  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
arrested  before  that  time.  With  much  profanity  he  declared  he 
would  not  be  taken,  and  would  kill  any  one  who  attempted  it. 
Being  fortified  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  be  approached, 
we  were  forced  to  shoot  him.  He  died  a  few  days  afterward  in  the 
prison  hospital.  He  was  of  herculean  strength  and  a  most^  desper- 
ate character.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  the  killing  was  pronounced 
justifiable. 

I  recognize  the  great  necessity  of  discipline,  and  have  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  it,  but  I  recognize  another  fact,  equally  patent,  that 
discipline  is  not  cruelty.  Acting  upon  this  theory,  I  have  looked 
first  to  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  and  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State,  after  which,  my  every  effort  has  been  to  benefit 
the  prisoners.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  unnecessary  humiliation  of 
a  prisoner.  My  experience  is  that  its  results  are  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  intention  of  the  courts,  when  he  was  imprisoned.  It 
strengthens  his  evil  nature,  and  turns  him  out  on  society  a  more 
hardened  criminal  than  when  sent  here. 
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My  convictions  are  that  prisonera  shoald  be  treated  with  as  much 
hnmanity  as  possible.  '  Punishment  of  some  nature  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  some  may  be  punished  who  are  measurably  less 
guilty  than  others,  who  ^re  not,  but  the  balance  is  always  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner.  While  I  have  no  regard  for  the  maudlin  senti- 
mentalist, I  despise  cruelty  in  any  form,  even  when  covered  by  the 
thin  subterfuge  of  enforcing  discipline,  but  there  is  a  level  upon 
which  an  officer  can  stand,  where  he  can  be  just  to  the  unfortunates 
under  his  control,  and  be  faithful  to  the  trust  confided  to  him  by 
the  State. 

Long  term  men  generally  make  good  prisoners.  They  know 
their  record  enters  largely  into  the  mind  of  the  Executive  when 
they  apply  for  pardon.  They  generally  are  among  the  more  intel- 
ligent class  of  prisoners. 

We  have  but  few  rules,  but  generally  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  let  our  best  judgment  govern  us.  As  a  body, 
our  prisoners  have  been  obedient  and  cheerful,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  petty  infractions  of  discipline.  Partially  on  account  of 
bad  ventilation,  and  partially  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  I  have 
permitted  them  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  in  general  conversation 
before  being  bolted.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Eoberts, 
I  have  separated  those  suffering  from  lung  and  other  troubles, 
which  might  become  dangerous  to  others  occupying  the  same  cell 
with  them.  I  have  also,  as  far  as  possible,  separated  the  less  har- 
dened criminals  from  the  more  vicious.  I  regret  our  yard  is  not 
large  enough  to  permit  an  bourns  recreation,  when  time  will  permit, 
in  the  open  air.  No  prisoner  need  ever  violate  an  order.  Printed 
regulations  are  read  to  him  on  entering  th^  prison,  they  hang  in 
every  shop  and  ward,  and  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  all. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

The  experience  of  all  students  of  prison  life  prove  that  there 
must  be  some  mode  of  punishment  that\  must  be  inflicted  without 
manifestation  of  passion,  and  the  least  amount  that  will  bring  the 
incorrigible  to  terms.  The  inmates  are  made  up  largely  of  the 
ignorant  and  turbulent  elements  of  society.  A  portion  of  these 
are  law-breakers  by  profession,  mostly  from  want  of  proper  training 
in  early  youth  and  a  means  of  reclaiming  them,  aside  from  prison 
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life.    It  18  the  certainty  of  panisliment  which  brings  th^  incorrig^ 
ible  to  obedience. 

LIFE  PBIBONEBS. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  class  of  prisoners  whose  piti- 
able condition  inspires  my  most  intense  commisseration^  however 
great  their  shortcomings  may  have  been.  We  have  now  confined 
here  46,  men  and  one  woman,  whose  ticrm  of  service  is  for  their  nat- 
ural lives.  As  a  general  rule,  they  make  the  best  prisoners.  Com- 
ing in  contact  every  day  with  those  who  are  soon  to  go  out  into  the 
world  again,  and  no  hope  for  them  except  in  Executive  clemency; 
days,  weeks,  years  and  decades  come  and  go,  and  bring  no  bright 
gleam  of  hope  to  them.  Some  of  them  give  evidence  of  a  thorough 
reformation  of  character,  and  live  to  regret  the  (perhaps)  one  rash 
act  of  their  lives.  The  constant  mental  strain  is  very  trying.  I 
hope  the  wisdom  of  our  law-makers  may  devise  some  means  of  re- 
lief for  them. 

•    INSANE  AND  INCURABLE. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  you  ^should  ask  the  Legislature  to  make 
some  provision  for  this  unfortunate  class.  Some  become  insane 
here ;  others  are  sent  here  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  that  way.  The 
number  has  been  increasing  since  the  law  was  repealed  permitting 
them  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum.  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  the  State,  when  depriving  them  of  liberty,  does  not 
desire  to  shorten  their  days,  nor  does  the  State  desire  to  subject  the 
individual  serving  such  sentence  to  any  danger  of  disease  and  death, 
only  such  as  is  incident  upon  the  wear  and  tear  of  life. 

Of  the  incurable,  yfe  have  oue  man  with  an  aggregate  sentence 
of  28  years,  of  sentences  from  one  to  five  years  each.  He  has  been 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital  since  soon  after  his  reception.  We  have 
a  number  of  others  equally  incurable. 

CONDITIONAL   PARDONS. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  principles  of  conditional 
pardons.  Let  the  Governor  be  permitted  to  issue  pardons  to  meri- 
torious cases,  the  contingent  to  be  continued  good  conduct.  If  he 
should  fail  to  comply  with  the  contract,  let  him  be  arrested  where- 
ever  found  and  returned  to  serve  out  his  full  term.  It  will  be  a 
bond  for  his  future  good  conduct,  and  protect  society  from  him. 
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INNOVATIONS. 

Believing  solitary  oonfinemeDt^  starving  on  bread  and  water^ 
tying  up  by  the  thombs,  eto.^  to  be  unnatural^  inhaman,  cruel^  and 
a  relic  of  barbarism^  they  have  been  abandoned.  When  in  solitary 
confinement  his  mind  has  time  to  brood  upon  his  troubles^  which  is 
said  to  aggravate  insanity.  Starvation  and  tying  by  the  thumbs 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Roberts,  close  shaving  has  not  been  required.  Men  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  their  hair  and  beard  neatly  trimmed,  believing  it 
prevents  neuralgia,  pulmonary  and  other  diseases. 

GOOD  TIME.  ^ 

One  of  the  wisest  provisions  for  the  government  of  prisoners  is 
the  good  time  Act,  which  permits  to  be  deducted  from  his  sentence 
(for  good  conduct),  one  month  for  the  first  year,  two  months  for 
the  second,  three  months  for  each  year  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
inclusive,  and  four  months  from  each  year  after  that  to  the  end  of 
his  term.  Following  the  same  theory,  that  long  term  men  require 
some  advantages,  as  they  become  old  and  broken  down,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  year  inclueive,  four  months  on  each  year  be 
allowed,  and  six  months  after  that,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  I  feel 
confident  that  this  would  still  further  enhance  the  benefits  of  the 
good  time  Act.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  Tennessee  is 
the  pioneer  in  enacting  the  good  time  law,  and  now  allows  less  good 
time  than  a  large  majority  of  the  States.  As  far  back  as  1836  the 
first  law  was  enacted  and  amended  in  1870.  A  committee  of  prison 
officials  from  another  State  visited  this  prison  in  1840,  to  observe 
its  operations.  They  carried  away  with  them  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and 
secured  its  adoption  in  their  State. 

In  1844  Warden  Mcintosh  was  invited  to  go  before  the  New 
ITork  Legislature  and  give  his  ideas  upon  its  beneficial  effects.  I 
would  suggest  that  good  time  laws  be  made  retrospective. 

WOKKING   H0UK8. 

The  State  guarantees  ten  hours  per  day  for  work.  The  inspec- 
tors and  prison  officials  are  empowered  to  regulate  the  time  for  the 
greatest  convenience.     The  following  schedule  has  been  adopted : 
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From  March  16  to  October  15,  ten  and  a  half  hours ;  from  October 
16  to  November  15,  ten  hours;  from  November  16  to  February 
15,  nine  hours ;  from  February  16  to  March  15,  ten  hours. 
Sundays,  Christmas,  meal  hours,  and  time  for  washing,  taken  from 
the  above,  makes  the  time  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

SMALL  POX. 

Notwithstanding  our  every  eflfort,  by  strict  quarantine  and  other- 
wise, smallpox  broke  out  in  our  prison  in  the  spring  of  1883.  A 
full  history  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Roberts. 

NEW    BUILDINGS. 

By  an  Act  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  March  23, 
1883,  the  Inspectors  were  authorized  to  build  a  ward  for  female 
prisoners,  and  a  wash-house.  The  building  contains  an  open  corri- 
dor and  eighteen  large  cells  and  a  comfortable  wash-house.  The 
system  of  ventilation  adopted  has  been  of  great  benefit,  which  will 
be  elaborated  by  Dr.  Roberts. 

MORAL  CONDITION. 

Everything  in  my  power  has  been  done,  consistent  with  safety 
and  discipline,  to  relieve  the  unnecesary  miseries  of  confinement. 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  the 
unnecessary  rigors  of  prison  life  over  a  century  ago.  The  reform 
started  by  them  has  continued  and  been  adopted  by  different  na- 
tions. During  the  last  forty  years,  by  the  students  of  social  and 
prison  science  much  crime  has  been  prevented.  Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  law  has  been  satisfied*  when  a  prisoner 
(for  crime)  hae  been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  forced  to  work 
without  remuneration,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  cultivate  a 
better  state  of  feeling  between  the  discharged  felon  and  the  outside 
world,  that  society  may  be  benefited.  I  believe  society  should  be 
more  solicitous  about  discharged  prisoners.  The  surest  way  to  ele- 
vate a  man  is  to  elevate  him  in  his  own  estimation.  The  word 
penitentiary  means  a  place  of  penance,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  the  desire  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tennessee  to  destroy 
her  wayward  children,  but  to  reclaim  them,  and  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. Gov.  Bate  has  pardoned  a  large  number  of  youths  upon 
promises  of  parents  and  friends  to  reclaim  them. 
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Under  the  direction  of  yourselves  and  Gov.-  Bate,  I  have  strictly 
enforced  the  law,  returning  them  home,  well  clothed  and  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Old  documents  are  sometimes  interesting,  to  show  the«ohange 
that  comes  over  us  as  we  keep  step  to  the  march  of  progress.  The 
following  is  the  preamble  to  a  resolution  adopted  in  one  of  our  sis- 
ter States  in  1814:  ^^That  a  prison  house  shall  be  built  and  so  con- 
structed that  its  very  aspect  shall  be  terrific,  and  appear,  what  in 
fact  it  shall  be,  a  dark  and  comfortless  abode  of  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness. No  punishment  shall  be  too  great.  The  prisoner  shall  be 
confined  in  «  solitary  cell,  and  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  relief  or 
communication  with  any  one.  He  shall  be  provided  with  a  ham- 
mock in  which  to  sleep,  a  block  on  ^hich  to  sit,  and  such  coarse 
food  as  may  be  best  suited  for  a  person  in  a  situation  designed  for 
grief  and  penance.  He  shall  be  furnished  with  only  so  much  light 
from  the  firmament  as  will  enable  him  to  read  the  New  Testament 
(whose  laws  he  has  violated),  which  shall  be  his  sole  companion  in 
misery." 

LOST  EECOHD8. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  the  prison  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  lost  records,  caused  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  to 
keep  them.  Some  were  found  in  the  second  and  third  stories  in 
boxes;  some  were  so  mutilated  as  to 'be  almost  worthless,  and  some 
were  lost.  It  would  be  well  to  provide  a  secure  place  for  keeping 
them,  and  duplidating  lost  transcripts. 

SEPAEATE    ACCOUNTS. 

We  present  you  with  a  separate  account  of  branch  prisons,  which 
has  never  heretofore  been  done.  [See  tabulated  statement  accom- 
panying this  report.] 

^  THE  DEAD. 

Believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  deceased  prisoners  a  decent 
burial^  I  have  had  every  one  buried  in  citizen's  clothes,  in  a  neat 
coffin,  and  have  demanded  receipts  from  the  sexton  at  Mt.  Ararat^ 
which  has  insured  the  certainty  of  their  burial. 

COLOEBD  PEISONEES. 

Yon  will  discover  a  very  great  preponderance  of  colored  prison- 
ers, and  a  very  small  excess  of  whites^  over  the  figures  before  the 
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war.  You  will  find  from  county  statistics,  herewith  furnished,  that 
counties  having  the  largest  colored  population  have  the  largest 
numbers  here.  Tipton  county,  with  a  population  of  14,884,  largely 
colored^  has  25  here,  while  Sumner  county,  with  a  population  of 
23,711,  mostly  white,  has  only  10;  Haywood  county,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  26,094,  largely  colored,  has  33  here,  while  Wilson  county, 
with  a  population  of  25,881,  mostly  white,  has  only  12.  There  are 
918  colored  prisoners  here,  out  of  a  total  of  1,323 ;  there  are  913 
who  have  no  education  whatever,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
colored.  Of  the  1,323  here,  you  will  discover  there  are  1,136  who 
have  no  trade  or  occupation. 

LIBRABY. 

I  found  but  few  books  here,  and  no  legislation  in  favor  of  a  li- 
brary,/ind^have  had  to  depend  entirely  on  voluntary  contributions. 
Notably  among  those  who  have  contributed  largest  is  the  Bev.  Dr. 
W.  D.  A.  Mathews,  of  the  W.  8.  F.  A.,  of  Onargo,  111.,  who  has  sent 
us  quite  a  lot  of  school  and  other  valuable  books.  The  Eunice 
Jackson  Benevolent  Society,  and  other  charitably  disposed  ladies  of 
Nashville,  have  furnished  us  quite  a  large  amount  of  Sunday  read-^ 
ing  matter. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Much  good  has  been  done  by  the  prison  Sunday-school — an 
average  attendance  of  450,  during  the  past  two  years,  except  when 
quarantined  against  smallpox.  The  prisoners  elect  their  own  Sun- 
day-school officers,  some  from  citizens  and  some  from  prisoners.  I 
consider  it  a  great  auxiliary  for  future  good. 

FEMALE  PRISONEBS. 

The  female  prisoners  are  kept  in  a  yard  outside  of  and  adjoining 
the  main  prison.  Their  health  has  been  much  improved  since 
moving  into  their  new  quarters.  A  portion  are  kept  at  worS  in  a 
shop  to  themselves,  on  light  and  easy  work ;  the  remainder  do  the 
laundry  work  for  the  prison.  I  find  their  morale  much  improved 
since  they  have  been  kept  constantly  employed. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  PENITENTIARY. 

I  find  from  old  reports,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mrs.  Hatton, 
State  Librarian,  that  the  original  act  for  building  the  Penitentiary 
became  a  law  October  28, 1829,  signed  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  Speaker 
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oftheHoDse;  Joel  E.  Watkins,  Speaker  of  the  Senate;  Samuel 
HoustoDy  Governor.  Additional  acts  were  passed  /November  6, 
1829^  and  December  9,  1829^  with  the  same  officers^  except  they 
were  signed  by  Gov.  Cannon. 

The  first  prisoner  convicted  to  the  Penitentiary  was  named  W, 
G.  Cook^  from  Madison  county,  January,  1830.  It  is  related  that 
he  was  a  tailor,  and  was  convicted  of  malicious  stabbing  and  assault 
and  battery.  He  stabbed  a  man  with  his  shears,  and  assaulted  him 
with  his  goose.  He  was  made  to  cut  and  make  his  own  suit,  the 
first  work  ever  done  in  the  Penitentiary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  a  total  of  2,507  prisoners  on  our  books  for  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  received  and  recaptured  1,181 ;  we  have  discharged  in 
various  ways  1,184,  showing  a  decrease  of  three  within  the  period 
mentioned — the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution  (over  half 
a  century)  that  it  has  occurred.  There  are  236  prisoners  here,  sup- 
posed to  be  under  21  years  of  age  ,*  nearly  all  of  them  are  between 
21  and  16  years,  largely  preponderating  toward  21  years.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  their  exact  ages.  We  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
their  own  statements,  unless  their  physical  appearance  contradicts  it. 
An  impression  prevails  amongst  them  that  the  younger  they  are  the 
better  chance  they  have  for  Executive  clemency  ;  hence  we  see 
prison  reports  teeming  with  boys. 

Eli  Biddings  (col.),  from  Maury  county,  sentenced  for  life  June 
3,  1867,  is  the  oldest  prisoner,  having  served  17  years  and  6  months. 

Sam  Armstrong  (col.),  from  Davidson  county,   has  the  longest 
sentence,  aside  from  life,  having  been  convicted  in  September,  1878, , 
for  46  years. 

There  are  about  10  acres  of  ground  here  ))eIonging  to  the  State, 
about  7  of  which  are  enclosed  by  the  prison  wall,  and  occupied  by 
the  main  prison,  shops,  etc.;  the  remainder  is  used  as  a  yard  for 
female  prisoners,  stables,  lumber-yard, .  and  Warden^s  lesidence. 
For  a  detailed  statement  of  shops,  pfrison-yard,  clothing,  bedding, 
etc.,  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Roberts'  report. 

The  entire  force  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  except 
about  20  men  in  the  foundry,  and  about  25  in  the  furniture  shop. 

The  pool,  which  you  saw  proper  to  enlarge,  has  been  of  great 
service  to  us.     It  now  has  a  capacity  of  66,000  gallons,  which  is  an 
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abundant  supply  for  all  purposes.  The  capacity  of  the  old  one  was 
only  16^000  gallons.  The  plugs^  four  in  number,  are  so  situated 
and  arranged  that  a  steam  pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  quickly  as  from  a  fire  engine,  and  a 
stream  of  water  thrown  anywhere  in  the  yard,  or  over  the  top  of  a 
three-story  building.  We  can  now  overcome  any  ordinary  fire 
without  the  assistance  of  the  fire  department. 

I  cannot  close  without  tendering  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  Gov. 
Bate,  my  kindest  consideration  for  the  many  courtesies  you  have 
shown  me  in  the  various  business  relations  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween us. 

To  the  lessees  I  return  my  thanks  for  the  promptness  with  which 
they  have  responded  to  every  demand  upon  them ;  and  to  the 
prison  officials  and  attaches  I  feel  grateful  for  the  assistance  they 
have  given  me  during  the  past  two  years. 

Respectfully,  F.  S.  HARRIS, 

Warden. 
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BALANCE  SHEET, 

COMMENCIKG  DsCEMBEB  1,  1882^  TO  DeCEMBEB  1,  1884. 

Db. 

Prifloners  on  Hand^  Dec.  1, 1882,  at  Nashville 685 

Prisoners  on  Hand,  Deo.  1,  1882,  at  Dr.  Morrow's 

farm 24 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1, 1882,  at  Knoxville  &  Ohio 

Eailroad  Tunnel 28 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1, 1882,  at  Star  Mines 30 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1, 1882,  at  Coal  Creek 145 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1882,  at  Ensley's  farm....  89 
Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1882,  at  Tracy  City 325 

1,32« 

Received  from  Dec.  1,  1882,  to  Dec.  1,  1884 1,129 

Recaptured  from  Dec.  1, 1882,  to  Dec.  1,  1884 52 

Total 2,607 

Cr. 
Prisoners  Discharged  on  Full  Time,  from  Dec.  1, 1882, 

to  Dec.  1,  1884 24 

Discharged  on  Good  Time,  for  the  Same  Period ,  801 

Deaths  from  Dec.  1,  1882,  to  Dec.  1,  1884 206 

Pardoned  by  Gov.  Alvin  Hawkins,  from  Dec.  1, 1882, 

to  January  15,  1883 26 

Pardoned  by  Gov.  Wm.  B.  Bate,  from  January  15, 

1883,  to  December  1,  1884 29 

66 

Escaped 93 

Remanded  by  Order  of  Court 6 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  at  Main  Prison 628 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  at  Dr.  Morrow's 

farm 21 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  at  Tracy  City 436 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  at  Inman 177 

Prisoners  on  Hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  at  Coal  Creek 161 

1,323 

Total  2,607 
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Counties  where  Convicts  were  SENtENCED,  and  Nttmber 

FROM  EACH  CoUNTY. 


COUNTY. 


NO. 


ADderson 5 

Bedford 25 

Benton ;....  4 

Bledsoe 0 

Blount 4 

Bradley 10 

Campbell 10 

Cannon 6 

Carter 6 

Carroll 6 

Cheatham 4 

Chester 3 

Claiborne 5 

Clay 1 

Cocke 1 

CoflFee 1 

Crockett 15 

Cumberland 2 

Davidson 221 

Decatur 2 

DeKalb 6 

Dickson 5 

Dyer 14 

Fayette 28 

Fentress ,  2 

Franklin 12 

Gibson 21 

Giles 21 

Grainger 2 

Green 13 

Grundy 3 

Hamblen 12 

Hamilton 45 

Hancock 2 

Hardeman 33 

Hardin 2 

Hawkins 10 

Haywood •  33 


COUNTY. 


NO. 


Henderson 4 

Henry 8 

Hickman 2 

Houston 6 

Humphreys 2 

Jackson 9 

James  2 

Jefferson 7 

Johnson 6 

Knox 47 

Lake 3 

Lauderdale i...  12 

Lawrence 10 

Lewis 0 

Lincoln 21 

Loudon 2 

Macon 1 

McMinn 4 

McNairy 13 

Madison  56 

Marion  8 

Marshall 13 

Maury 50 

Meigs 2 

Monroe 5 

Montgomery 22 

Moore 2 

Morgan 6 

Obion  9 

Overton 1 

Perry 0 

Pickett 1 

Polk 2 

Putnam 6 

Rhea 6 

Roane 9 

Robertson 4 

Rutherford 27 
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Counties  whebe  Cokticts  were  Sentbnoed^  akd  Nuicber 
FROM  eags  County. 


COUNTY. 


NO. 


Scott 4 

Sequatchie >  0 

Sevier 6 

Shelby 221 

Smith ,....  2 

Stewart 5 

Sullivan 7 

Sumner 10 

Tipton 26 

Trousdale 3 

Unicoi 2 


COUNTY. 


NO. 


Union 2 

Van  Buren 0 

Warren. 6 

Washington 10 

Wayne 2 

Weakley 8 

White 1 

Williamson 18 

Wilson 12 

Total 1323 
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NATIVITY  OF  PRISONERS. 


WHEBE  BOBN. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 
Maryland 


Missouri. 
North  Carolina. 


NO. 


58 

5 

1 

60 

13 

4 

2 

60 

10 

3 

3 

59 

11 

37 


WHEBE  BOBN. 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PennBylvania.... 
South   Carolina. 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Canada 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Corsica.. 


NO. 


3 
14 
13 

3 
18 

1 

839 

77 

4 

5 

5 
12 

1 


Total. 


.1,323 


RELIGION  OF  PRISONERS. 


baptists  (Missionary). 

Methodists 

-Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Christians 


99 

51 

21 

5 

3 


Episcopalians. 

Hebrews 

Lutherans 

No  religion.... 


..  3 
..  2 
..  1 
.1,138 


Total. 


.1,323 
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TRADE  OR  OCCUPATION  WHEN  ENTERED. 


TRADE  OR  OCCUPATION. 


Artist 1 

Baker  3 

Barber 12 

Blacksmith 36 

Pook-keeper 2 

Brickmason  4 

Botcher 4 

Cabinet-maker 6 

Carpenter 24 

Cooper 5 

Dentist 1 

Draftsman 1 

Engineer 7 

Gas-fitter 2 

Harness- maker. 2 

Lawyer 2 

Machinist 5 

Merchant ..  2 

Miller 1 


TRADE  OR  OCCUPATION. 


Moulder  S 

Painter 17 

Physician 1 

Printer 1 

Railroader  S 

Saddler 2 

Sailor «•  1 

Salesman 1 

Ship- carpenter 1 

Shoemaker IG 

Stonemason 5 

Tailor a 

Teacher 1 

Tinner 2 

Varnisher    1 

Wagan-maker  5 

No  trade 1135 

Total 132a 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

SOCIAL  RELATION. 

There  are  in  the  different  prisons,  Married  persons 279 

"Widowers 35 

Single 1,009 

Total 1,323 


EDUCATION. 


Good 87 

Limited 268 

Small ; 55 

None 913 

Total 1,323 

NTJMBEB  OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  PRISONERS. 


IMRISONED  AT 


Main  Prison 

Tracy  City 

Inman , 

Coal  Creek . 

Dr.  Morrow^s  farm . 
Total 


WHITE 


224 
73 
40 
68 


405 


eOL^ED 


304 
363 
137 
93 
21 
918 


TOTAL  • 


528 
43& 
177 
161 
21 
1,323 


NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  NOW  UNDER  21  YEARS  OLD. 

Main  Prison ..  54 

Tracy  City 102 

Inman 45 

Coal  Creek 27 

Dr.  Morrow's  Farm 8 


Total 

10 — Prison. 


236 
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NUMBEB  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

Males 1,268 

Females 55 

Total 1,323 

FBISONEBS  FOB  LIFE  (MAIN  PBISON). 

Males 46 

Females 1 

Total 47 

THE  OLDEST  PHI80NEB. 

Eli  Beddings,  from  Maury  county,  was  'sentenced  June  3, 1867,  for 
life.    He  has  served  17  years  and  6  months. 

PBISONEB   HAVINO   LONGEST   TIME    TO  8EBVE,   OUTSIDE   OF    LIFB 

SENTENCE. 

Sam  Armstrong,  colored,  from  Davidson  County,  was  sentenced 
in  September,  1878,  for  46  years* 
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CRIMES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EACH. 


Abdaotion 2 

Attempt  to  PoiBon 1 

Arson 19 

Assault  to  Marder 72 

Assault  to.  Rape 22 

Begetting  Child  on  Body  of 

Wife's  Sister 

Bigamy 

Bringing    Stolen    Property 

into  the  State 1 

Buggery • 2 

Borglary 82 

Burglary  and  Laroeny 95 

Counterfeiting 1 

Orime  aeainst  Nature 1 

Embeszlement 1 

Entering  premises  of  another 

in  Disguise 1 

Extorting  Money 1 

False  Pretense 15 

Felonious  Assault 17 

Porgery 26 

Fraudulent  Breach  of  Trust.  9 


Graming 1 

Grand  Larceny r 216 

Horse-stealing • 66 

Incest 4 

Involuntary  Manslaughter...  16 

Kidnapping 1 

Larceny  from  Person  ........  21 

Malicious  Stabbing 20 

Marrying  Wife  of  Another..  1 

Mayhem 2 


Murder 

Obstructing  Railroad. 

Peijury 

Petit  Laroeny 


....  139 

...  6 

...  17 

...  356 

Poisoning  Stock 2 

Rape  and  Arson 1 

Rape 29 

Receiving  Stolen  Groods 8 

Rescue 1 

Robbery 27 

Taking  Female  for  Prostit'n  2 

Voluntary  Manslaughter 13 


Total. 


.1,328 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TERM  OF  SENTENCE  ANI> 
NUMBER  OF  EACH. 


Aggregate  time  of  service i 7350 


Number  of  life-time  prisoners 47. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPUTY  WARDEN. 


lo  -EB«  Excellency y  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor  of  Tennessee;  Atha 
Thomas,  Treasurer;  P.  P.  Pickard,  Comptroller,  and  D.  A.  Nwnn, 
Secretary  of  State,  Inspectors  of  Prisons. 

Gentlemen  : — I  most  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  my  biennial 
report,  commencing  December  1,  1882,  and  ending  December  1, 
1884.     For  better  information  I  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  in- 

I  came  to  the  main  prison  February  1,  1882.  The  law  makes 
the  Deputy  Warden  of  the  main  prison  also  book-keeper  of  the 
whole,  and  as  such  I  at  once  took  charge  of  the  books  and  records. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  encounter  in  establishing  a  firm 
basis  for  our  future  work.  This  has  been  done,  first,  by  taking  the 
actual  number  of  the  prisoners  on  hand,  comparing  the  names  with 
the  original  transcripts,  and  adopting  a  new  system  of  book-keeping. 
£very  man,  from  the  day  the  present  officials  came  here,  you  will 
find  accounted  for. 

I  have  also  made  different  accounts  of  the  several  prisons,  as  the 
report  will  more  fully  show.  I  have  been  greatly  aided  in  this 
work  by  Col.  Carter,  Capt.  Harris  and  the  Deputy  Wardens  of  the 
branch  yrisons.  Without  the  help  of  the  latter  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  a  correct  account.  They  have  responded  promptly 
to  all  my  demands ;  their  weekly  and  monthly  reports  have  been 
made  regularly  and  correctly.  , 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  ^^  good  time  law.'^  As  it  now  is,  it  is  full  of  uncertainties. 
A  law  should  be  framed  which  every  one  could  easily  understand, 
and  should  be  more  Ibieral  to  the  man  whose  time  is  over  ten  years. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  discharged 
prisoners.     Without  a  cent  of  money,  under  adverse  circumstances^ 
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forced  to  &oe  stern  necessities,  they  very  often  are  compelled  to- 
haunt  the  abodes  of  vice  again  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  wants^  and 
no  doubt  look  back  to  this^  prison  as  the  children  of  Israel  did  of 
old,  casting  back  longing  looks  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  A 
law  allowing  every  prisoner  to  have  as  much  as  five,  or  even  as  low 
as  two,  dollars  for  every  year  served,  paid  to  him  by  the  State  on 
the  day  of  his  discharge,  should  be  passed.  This,  I  think,  would 
be  nothing  more  than  just,  and  would,  prevent  a  repetition  of 
small  offenses  and  consequent  return  to  prison,  and  would  cost  the 
State  but  a  trifling  sum.j 

I  am,  most  respectfully, 

F.  H.  CRASS,  Depuiy  Wcardm. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  STJPEBINTENDENT. 


To  Wii.  B.  Bate,  OovemoTy  Atha  Thomas,  Trecuurery  P.  P. 
PiCKABD,  Comptroller,  and  D.  A.  Nunn,  Secretary  of  State, 
Inapeetora  Tennessee  Penitentiary : 

Gents:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  this,  my  Biennial 
Beport,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Prisons  of  the  State.  I  have 
visited  them  all  regularly,  and  devoted  my  entire  time  to  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  same. 

During  my  administration  there  has  been  erected  a  comfortable 
and  well- constructed  cell-building  and  wash-houses  for  the  females 
at  the  main  prison ;  have  also  ventilated  the  male  wings  and  cells 
at  the  main  prison.  This  expenditure  of  the  State's  funds  was 
very  badly  needed  indeed. 

There  has  been  erected  a  large,  commodious  and  well-located 
prison  at  Tracy  City.  The  prison  at  Coal  Creek  has  been  enlarged 
and  otherwise  improved.  The  branch  prisons  of  Star  Coal  Mine, 
Knoxville  &  Ohio  Railroad  Tunnel,  and  Ensley  farm  have  all  been 
discontinued.  The  prisoners  of  the  former  were  transferred  to 
Coal  Creek,  and  those  of  the  two  latter  to  Tracy  City.  Most  of 
the  Ensley  farm  prisoners  were  afterwards  taken  to  Iliman  ore 
bank,  in  Marion  county,  where  good,  comfortable  quarters  have 
been  erected  for  Inman  branch  prison.  A  few  prisoners  still 
remain  at  the  Spence  (now  Dr.  Morrow's)  farm,  nine  miles  from 
this  city. 

The  prisoners  have  all  been  properly  treated,  fed  and  clothed. 
Proper  medical  attention  has  been  furnished  them,  and  yet  the 
mortality  has  been  great,  as  the  Deputy  Warden's  mortuary  report 
shows.  A  great  many  come  to  the  Penitentiary  badly  diseased, 
and  die  in  a  short  while,  A  good  many  inherit  the  disease,  while 
others  bring  it  on  by  their  degraded  habits;   and  quite  a  large 
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number  become  diseased  from  long  confinement  in  the  badly-con- 
structed and  poorly  ventilated  jails  of  our  counties. 

Tracy  City  is  headquarters  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company,  who  are  the  present  lessees  of  the  Penitentiary. 
They  work  and  control  sixty  per  cent,  ©f  the  entire  prison  force^ 
and  sub-lease  the  remainder  (including  all  mechanics)  to  Cherry, 
Morrow  &  Co. 

In  August  and  September,  1883,  all  the  diseased  and  deadheads 
of  the  main  prison  that  could  be  removed  were  transferred  to 
Tracy  City  and  Inman;  and  then  all  the  diseased  and  broken-down 
prisoners  that  accumulate  at  Coal  Creek  are  transferred  to  Tracy 
City.  This  is  the  cause  of  more  deaths  occurring  at  these  two 
prisons  than  any  others. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  State 
providing  a  house  of  correction  for  all  criminal  boys,  and  thereby 
preventing  them  being  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  where  their  associ- 
ates are  hardened  criminals. 

I  would  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
extremely  low  salary  of  the  Deputy  Warden  at  the  main  prison. 
He  is  compelled  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  books  of  the 
Penitentiary  without  any  perquisites  whatever.  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  reports  of  the  Warden,  Deputy  .Warden,  Surgeon  and 
Chaplain.  And  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  elaborate 
and  accurate  statistical  report  of  the  Deputy  Warden. 

lu  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  have  kept  the  buildings,  shops 
and  all  the  other  property  of  the  State  in  as  good  repair  as  their 
ancient  condition  will  admit. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  E.  CARTER,  SupL 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  PHYSTOIAK. 


Tennessee  State  Penitentiatiy,         ) 
Nashville,  Tbnn.,  Dec.  16,  1884.  J 

Col,  Jas.  E.  Cabter,  Superintendent  of  Prisons : 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  In  submitting  the  following  report  as  Sargeon 
and  Physician  to  the  Tennessee  State  Penitentiary,  or  main  prison 
at  Nashville,  for  the  two  years  ending  December  1,  1884,  I  would 
respectfully  state  that  I  entered  on  duty  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
1883,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  report  embraced  in  the  period, 
from  December  1,  1882,  to  May  8,  1883,  a  little  over  five  months, 
is  made  up  from  the  very  full  and  correctly  kept  records  of  my 
predecessor.  Dr.  J.  M.  Kercheval. 

The  health  of  the  Prison  has  been  quite  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  in  preceding  years.  More  especially  has  there  been  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  last  twelve  months,  which  I  attribute 
mainly  to  the  more  perfect  ventilation  of  the  cells  and  the  corri- 
dors or  wings  containing  them — the  improved  ventilation  consisting 
in  making  a  grated  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  each  cell  door,  18 
by  8  inches,  thus  giving  a  more  efficient  and  certain  circulation  of 
the  air  of  the  cells  than  could  have  been  afforded  by  the  single 
grated  opening  originally  constructed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cell 
doors;  thoroughly  cleaning  out  the  ventilating  flues  in  the  rear  of 
each  cell,  and  connecting  them  with  a  series  of  very  ingenious  ven- 
tilating devices  passing  out  through  the  roof  of  the  corridors  or 
wings,  similar  devices  being  also  located  at  suitable  places  in  other 
parts  of  the  roof  of  the  corridors]or  wings  not  occupied  by  the  cells ; 
this  system  of  ventilation  having  been  arranged  and  put  up  under 
tihe  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cnsack,  architect.    By   these  ar- 
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langements^  a  much  greater  supply  of  fresh  air  has  been  secured 
for  the  inmates  of  the  prison  during  the  time  they  were  not  engaged 
at  labor.  The  cells  are  notably  deficient  in  air  space,  those  of 
Wing  No.  1,  the  oldest  part  of  the'  prison,  erected  in  1828,  being 
only  6  feet  11  inches  by  3  feet  4  inches  by  7  feet  2  inches,  a  total 
of  about  160.04  cubic  feet;  those  of  Wing  No.  2,  a  later  addition 
to  the  prison,  being  7  feet  by  3  feet  5  inches  by  7  feet'  1  inch,  a 
total  of  about  168.43  cubic  feet,  and  those  of  Wihg  No.  3,  the 
most  recent  addition,  being  7  feet  4  inches  by  5  feet  by  8  feet  7 
inches,  a  total  of  about  314.43  cubic  feet.  These  cells  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  only  one  occupant,  and  the  allowance  of  air-spaoe 
was  even  too  small  for  one;  yet,  in  many  instances,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  have  the  cells  occupied  by  two  inmates,  there  being  only 
360  cells  in  all. 

Among  the  zymotic  diseases,  I  have  to  record  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox,  which  commenced  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1883,  the  last 
case  being  discharged  from  hospital  and  returned  to  duty  on  the 
15th  day  of  May  following.  There  was  a  total  9f  nine  cases,  with 
one  death.  Since  the  time  above  mentioned  no  other  case  has  oc- 
curred, notwithstanding  this  disease  prevailed  in  Nashville  and 
vicinity,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  for  more  than  a  year  fol- 
lowing, f 

In  this  connection,  I  would  stale  that  immediately  after  entering 
on  duty  I  vaccinated  and  re- vaccinated  every  inmate  of  the  prison, 
until  satisfied  that  they  were  protected,  as  well  as  vaccinating  all 
who  were  subsequently  received  at  the  prison.  By  this  means,  to- 
gether with  isolation  of  the  cases  which  occurred — they  having  been 
moved  without  the  prison,  and  beyond  the  city  limits — and  a  rigid 
quarantine  of  the  prison  during  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  the  disease  was  arrested,  and  its  recurrence,  so  far, 
prevented.  Acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  lessees 
of  the  prison,  the  Warden,  and  other  officers,  for  their  hearty  and 
cordial  co-operation  in  any  suggestions  made  looking  to  this  end. 

Of  the  other  diseases  which  have  occurred,  they  will  be  seen,  by 
refisrence  to  tables  '^A^'  and  "  B,'^  to  be  such  as  are  incident  to  this 
locality,  and  the  class  of  individuals  composing  our  convict  popu- 
lation, occurring  in  about  the  same  proportion,  both  as  to  character 
and  mortality,  as  in  the  same  class  of  individuals  in  this  locality. 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  hospital  arrangements,  only  the  more 
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serioas  cases  of  illness  have  been  treated  in  hospital,  the  Kghter 
oases  having  been  treated  in  their  cells  or  dormitories.  The  hos- 
pital consists  of  two  rooms,  or  wards,  one  immediately  over  the 
other,  in  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  main  building.  Each 
room  is  38  feet  long  hj  28  feet  wide,  with  ceiling  8  feet  9  inches 
high,  with  windows  only  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Table  "C^ 
gives  the  average  number  of  patients  in  hospital,  and  the  average 
number  excused  from  duty  by  reason  of  sickness,  daily,  each  month. 
By  reference  thereto,  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  prison- 
ers is  apparent. 

The  total  mortality  during  the  two  years  has  reached  the  number 
of  43.  For  the  two  years  ending  December  1,  1882,  it  was  61,  and 
the  two  years  ending  1880,  it  was  64,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference* 
to  the  biennial  reports  of  those  years.  The  largest  number  of 
deaths  from  any  one  cause  is  due  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  con- 
sumption, of  which  there  were  10,  three  of  which  occurred  in  less 
than  3  months  after  reception  at  the  prison.  Pneumonia  is  next  on 
the  list,  with  a  total  of  6  cases.  Twelve  cases,  or  three-fourths  of 
all  the  deaths  due  to  these  diseases  of  the  langs,  occurred  during 
the  first  twelve  months  covered  by  this  report,  and  I  can  clearly  see 
a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect,  to  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
proved ventilation  of  the  cells  and  corridors.  Two  deaths  occurred 
from  violence — the  first,  a  female  convict,  was  stabbed  with  a  knife 
in  the  hands  of  another  female  convicj;,  the  knife  having  been  se- 
cretly taken  from  the  coat  of  a  workman  hanging  in  the  yard  occu- 
pied by  the  females,  the  workman  being  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  dormitories  for  the  female  convicts ;  the  other  case 
was  due  to  gun-shot  wounds  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  prison, 
in  endeavoring  to  quell  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  desperate  prisoners.  A  coroner's  jury  was  impan- 
eled, and  verdict  rendered  in  each  instance. 

In  regard  to  the  mortality,  I  desire  to  state  that  many  of  the  con- 
victs, when  received  at  the  prison,  are  badly  broken  down  in  a 
physical  point  of  view.  A  life  j3f  vice  and  crime  is  not  conducive 
to  health,  and  many  of  them,  owing  to  the  tedious  delay  of  the 
courts,  come  to  the  prison  after  many  months'  confinement  in  the 
various  county  jails,  but  few  of  which  are  <$onstructed  in  accordance 
with  the  crudest  ideas  of  recognized  sanitary  precautions. 

The  clothing  of  the  prisoners  has  been   uniformly  good,  suffi-- 
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oiently  warm  in  winter^  with  lighter  salts  for  sammer  wear,  a 
weekly  change  of  garments  being  made  throughout  the  year.  The 
blankets  and  bedding  are  adequate ;  the  cells  are  kept  clean  and 
frequently  whitewashed ;  the  work-shops  are  comfortably  warm  in 
winter,  and,  with  one  exception,  are  well  ventilated,  and  as  cool  as 
-<K>uld  be  expected  during  the  summer  months — the  exception  being 
the  blacksmith  shop,  which,  unfortunately,  consists  of  the  lower  or 
ground  floor  of  a  twostory  building,  the  upper  floor  being  used  for 
a  paint-shop.  While  the  ceiling  of  the  blacksmith- shop  is  quite 
high,  with  an  ample  number  of  sufficiently  large  windows,  it  is  not 
ventilated  at  the  top.  It  should  have  been  only  a  one- story  build- 
ing, with  properly  constructed  openings  at  the  eaves  and  comb  of 
the  roof  for  the  escape  of  dust,  smoke  and  noxious  gases  that  nat- 
urally arise  from  forging  iron.  I  would  most  respectfully  rec- 
ommend and  suggest  that  an  additional  building  be  erected  for 
this  purpose,  regarding  it  a  most  important  sanitary  necessity. 
The  windows  in  the  present  shop  do  not  reach  the  ceiling  by  about 
four  feet.  I  have  suggested  the  making  of  openings  between  the 
windows  at  the  bottom  of  the  floor  above,  or  extending  the  win- 
dows up  to  t^hat  point,  but  have  been  met  by  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  so  weaken  the  walls  as  to  endanger  [the  building.  The 
effort  at  getting  rid  of  the  accumulated  dust,  smoke  and  gases  by 
means  of  flues  in  the  centre  of  the  shop,  passing  through  the  room 
above  and  thence  out  the  roof,  has  not  yet  proven  effective. 

The  diet  of  the  prisoners  is  ample  in  quantity,  sound  and  whole- 
some in  quality,  and  suitable  to  working  men.  For  breakfast,  coffee, 
salt  pork,  bacon,  or  fresh  beef,  and  well-cooked  corn-bread.  For 
dinner,  corn- bread,  salt  pork,  bacon,  or  beef,  and  vegetables,  in  their 
season;  tomatoes,  green  corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
onions  in  summer,  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  dried  peas  or 
beans  and  onions  in  winter.  For  supper,  corn- bread,  with  molasses 
or  buttermilk.  For  debilitated,  feeble  or  dyspeptic  convicts,  a 
special  'Might  diet  list,^^  consisting  of  soup,  with  light-bread  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  is  ordered ;  the  hospital  diet^ being  such  as  I 
have  made  special  requisition  for  each  day,  embracing  such  articles 
^s  beef  or  chicken  soup,  rice,  sweet  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  etc.,  which 
has  been  frequently  supplemented  by  delicacies  and  extra  articles  of 
food  sent  from  the  Warden's  table. 

The  drugs,  medicines  and  surgical  instruments  and  appliances 
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furnished  by  the  .lessees,  have  been  ordered  from  the  leading  whole- 
sale drug  hoases  of  Nashville,  principally  from  the  well-knowp  and 
reliable  house  of  Messrs.  Berry,  Demovill^  &  Co.,  whenever  I  have 
made  requisition  for  them,  and  have  been  in  every  instance  first- 
class  in  quality  and  condition. 

The  night-soil  is  removed  daily  by  means  of  air-tight  barrels.^ 
From  repeated  and  frequent  inspections  I  have  ever  found  the  con- 
fines of  the  prison,  the  yard,  work- shops,  cells  and  corridors, 
thoroughly  policed  and  cleaned  each  day. 

The  character  of  the  work,  and  the  amount  exacted  each  day,  is 
not  beyond  the  ability  of  any  of  the  prisoners. 

The  enlargement  of  the  pool  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  is  beneficial 
and  of  no  little  value  in  increasing  the  reserve  supply  of  water  on 
hand  in  case  of  fire,  but  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  the  prison- 
ers to  bathe  more  frequently  and  keep  their  persons  clean  during 
the  summer  months,  a  sanitary  measure  of  no  little  value^  I  would 
beg  leave  to  suggest  and  earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation 
be  secured,  if  possible,  to  provide  suitable  bathing  facilities  for  use 
during  the  winter  season. 

The  lessees  have  rendered  me  their  most  hearty  co-operation  in 
each  and  every  suggestion  I  have  made  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  prisoners.  All  requests,  whether  written  or  verbal,  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  work  suited  to  each  prisoner's  physical  ability,, 
the  diet,  clothing,  etc.,  have  been  cordially  and  unhesitatingly 
granted,  and  I  desire  to  tender  them,  through  you,  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  the  marked  deference  they 
have  paid  to  my  every  suggestion. 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professors  Duncan  and 
Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Professor  J.  G.  Sinclair,  M.  I>.,  Dr.  D.  C. 
Day,  and  J.  P.  Bucker,  M.  D.,  for  material  professional  assistance 
rendered  in  occasional  emergencies. 

I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  official  intercourse  with  Captain  F.  S.  Harris^ 
Warden,  Captain  F.  H.  Crass,  Deputy  Warden,  and  the  other  offi- 
cials, guards  and  attendants  of  the  prison,  and  yourself,  during  the 
time  I  have  been  on  duty. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DEERING  J.  ROBERTS,  M.  D., 
Bwrgeon  Tennessee  State  Prison. 
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TABLE  A. — ^liiST  OF  diseases  treated  in  hospital. 

Abscess • • 1 

''       Lambar : 1 

"  .    Perineal 3 

"      Psoas 1 

Ampatation  of  arm • • 1 

"            "   fingers 7 

"            "   shoulder 1 

"            ''  leg 1 

"            "   thigh 1 

"            "   toesc 1 

An»mia 1 

Anenrism,  thoraio 1 

Ascites 2 

Asthma... ....• 2 

Bright^s  disease,  chronic 1 

Bronchitis,  acate 6 

"            chronic 3 

-Cancer  of  heart,  lungs  and  mediastinum 1 

Caries  of  tibia 1 

Cerebral  Meningitis 1 

Cerebro- spinal  Meningitis 2 

Cirrhosis  of  liver  with  dropsy 2 

Cystitis '. 2 

Debility,  general 6 

DiarrhcBa,  acute 23 

'^          chronic 4 

Dysentery,  acute 10 

'^          chronic 4 

Dropsy 1 

''    cardiac 1 

'^    hepatic 2 

Epididymitis • 1 

Erysipelas ...»•  1 

Excision  of  fibrous  tumor 2 
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Pec^  Impftotion 2 

Fever^  catarrhal..... i 5 

'^        ooDgestive  remittent 2 

^'        intermittent 6 

"        remittent 27 

"         typhoid , 6 

'^         typbo- malarial 1 

Frost  bite 1 

Gastric  ulcer 1 

Ooncerrhea 7 

Fistula  in  ano 3 

Fracture  of  clavicle 1 

Hernia 13 

Hip  joint  disease 1 

Inflammation  of  stomach  and  bowels 1 

Inguinal  bubo .* 1 

Insanity 3 

Marasmus 2 

Nephritis,  chronic 1 

Neuralgia .' 9 

Neurasthenia 1 

Otorrhoea 2 

Pericarditis  with  effusion 1 

Phalanges,  fracture  of- ......  2 

Pneumonia,  acute 25 

"            typhoid 1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 16 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage 2 

Kheumatism,  acute 4 

^'              chronic \ 3 

Scrofula 2 

Smallpox *  9 

Synovitis  of  knee-joint 2 

Tuberculosis  of  bowels , 2 

Tumor  of  sterno-clavicular  regioti • 1 

Ulcer  of  leg,  chroDic • 4 

Vaccinal  ulcer 2 

Valvular  disease  of  heart 2 
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Woondsi  gunshot ^.  & 

'^       incised  of  ohest  and  arm 1 

"            "    "   face  and  breast 1 

"            "    "   fingers » 

"            "    "   leg 1 

"            "    "scalp 1 

"            contused  and  lascerated^  of  hand S 

"                  ''        of  head 4 

"            punctured,  of  hand 2. 

"                    "          "     foot 1 
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TABLE    C. — ▲VEBAG'S  inTHBEB  OF  PATIENTS  IN  EOePITAL  AND 
EXCUSED  FBOM  DUTT  DAILY,  EACH  MONTH. 


MONTH. 


Deoember 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

January 

February 

March 

April ' 

Mjiy 

June 

JoJy V 

August 

September 

October 

November 


TEAB 


1882 
1883 


1884 


EXCUSED 


7.02 
11.70 
12.39 
13.70 
8.33 
9.45 
6.70 
5.96 
7.51 
6.20 
6.64 
2.1S 
3.96 
3.48 
4.03 
4.22 
7.66 
4.09 
3.30 
6.16 
2.41 
1.40 
2.22 
1.96 


IN 
HOSPITAL. 


11.22 

15.16 

17.67 

18.80 

17.90 

14.77 

11.96 

14.41 

11.38 

10.10 

12.66 

10.86 

7.58 

10.41 

9.41 

10.77 

11.53 

11.09 

9.83 

13.54 

12.80 

8.13 

9.16 

8.40 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN. 


NABHVTLiiE^  Tenn*^  December  27^  1884. 
Coii.  J.  E.  Cabteb^  Superintendent  of  Slate  Prison: 

Sib  :  I  received  my  commiflGaoD  March  24,  1884^  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Chaplain  of  this  State 
Prison. 

Most  scmpalously^  and  with  all  my  ability  I  have  been  at  my 
poet  and  work^  according  to  the  law  and  the  custom  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  Chaplain  of  this  prison,  in  every  particular  in  which 
it  was  in  my  power. 

I  herewith  present  my  views  about  a  Reform  School,  and  will  ask 
at  the  proper  time,  to  present  to  the  Committee  on  the  Peniten- 
tiary my  views  about  a  Board  of  Pardons  and  Reform,  and  also 
other  matters,  if  it  may  be  found  to  be  important  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  them  in  making  laws  to  govern  our  State 
Prison. 


BSFOBH     SCHOOLS—BEOOMMENDATIONB     TO    THE     OENBBAL 

ASSEMBLY. 

This  word  "  reform  ^'  suggests  the  nature  of  these  schools,  where 
criminals  of  reformable  years,  twenty-and  and  under,  and  who  have 
been  adjudged  to  be  criminals  by  the  State  tribunal,  are  placed  to 
be  reformed.  It  is  conceded  to  be  a  prime  duty  of  the  State  to  pro- 
tect society  from  criminals,  first  by  confining  them,  and  second  by 
so  reforming  them  during  their  confinement  that  when  released 
they  will  not  repeat  their  offenses.  Common  sense  and  ezperienoe 
have  taoght  as  to  attempt  this  reformation  of  young  criminals  by 
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guards,  teachers,  rules  and  regulations^n  grounds  and  in  buildings 
apart  from  older  offenders. 

In  no  proper  sense  is  our  General  Assembly  a  board  of  chari- 
ties. The  people  of  Tennessee  have  not  placed  any  money  here  to 
be  dispensed  as  gifts  of  their  benevolence.  Asylums  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  are  exceptions  only  in  appearance.  The  asylum  for 
lunatics  and  the  penitentiary,  in  the  light  in  which  the  Tennessee 
Assembly  acted  in  creating  them,  are  not  charities,  but  institutionci 
to  protect  society  from  criminals  and  her  lunatics.  The  instant  the 
officer  lays  his  hand  on  the  young  ofiender  in  the  name  of  the  State 
the  '' reform  school '^  by  the  State' becomes  a  duty  to  society  by  the 
State.  The  fact  that  seventy-five  out  of  each  one  hundred  are  re- 
formed in  these  schools  presses  the  demand  for  them  on  the  con- 
science of  all  enlightened  law-makers. 

Certainty  of  punishment  is  its  chief  deterring  element,  and  in  its 
presence  [certainty]  the  young  will  pause  when  older  persons,  more 
fertile  in  finding  ways  of  escape,  go  right  on  in  wrong-doing. 

If  the  Beform  School,  instead  of  the  horrors  of  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries, were  before  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  promptness  and 
certainty  of  their  actions,  they  would  be  clothed  with  much  power 
to  deter  the  young  from  their  first  steps  in  vice.  Young  sinners 
are  wonderfully  quick  to  discern  the  hesitancy  and  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  the  officers  and  courts,  and  to  use  it  to  their  undoing.  The 
success  of  State  schools  of  reform  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  in 
many  of  our  States.  No  intelligent  citizen,  taking  in  his  mind  our 
population^and^wants,  and  looking  to  other  States  where  these 
schools  have  been  established  and  proven  to  be  so  great  benefits  to 
society,  will  ask,  we  think,  of  our  General  Assembly  less  than^hree 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings 
— about  one  hundred  thousand  to  each  division.  These  appropri- 
ations to  be  annual,  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  perhaps  more 
wisely  eztending*to]ten  years. 

But  in  this  case^the  first  one  hundred  thousand  dollarsjjwill  take  in 
the  extent  of  buildings  and  amplitude  of  grounds  needed|in  the  end. 
Thus  our  State^may  start  side  by  side  with  the*most  advanced  of 
our  sister  State8,'profiting  by  their  experiences.  Home8,^house8  of 
refuge,  industrial  sccools,  etc.,  are  institutions  founded  by^local,  per- 
sonal or  church  charity,  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  parents 
dead  or  worse  than  dead.  *^  Sinned  against,^'  not  ^'  sinningi''  '^  on- 
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forttmnte/'  not  '*  oriminal/'  is  ever  written  over  the  entrance  to 
such  establishments.  Their  charters  and  by-laws  wisely  and  posi- 
tiyely  forbid  the  admission  of  State  criminals  to  companionship 
with^their  beneficiaries.  Their  officers  intermeddle  in  families  and 
oonoern  themselves  in  personal  rights  in  a  manner  which  no  wise^ 
conservative  statesman  will  ever  allow  to  be  done  in  the  name  of 
kis  State, 

These  noble  chlrities^  guided  by  th^  conscience  and  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  private  citizens^  are  local  organizations^  are  an 
honor  to  their  liberal  founders  and  a  blessing  to  society,  but  are  not 
intended,  and  they  can  never  take,  the  place  of  the  reform  school 
by  the  State  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

Under  their  shadow,  where  public  schools  and  Sunday-schools  do 
their  best  work,  the  State  has  been  and  will  yet  be  compelled  to 
make  criminals  of  minors,  and,  without  the  reform  school,  be  com- 
pelled to  place  ihem  in  this  penitentiary,  where  their  coudition  is 
such  that  if  seen  there  is  not  a  Christian  citizen  who  would  not  lift 
up  his  hands  and  swear,  ^'  0 1  God,  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  a  State 
which  allows  little  boys  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner/^  There 
is  no  single  fact  which  should  so  alarm  our  Christian  statesmen  as 
the  fearful  increase  in  the  number  of  these  young  criminals,  at  pres- 
ent over  400. 

I  do,  therefore,  most  solemnly  entreat  the  members  of  this  pres- 
ent General  Assembly  to  give  the  reform  school  the  attention  all 
agree  it  demands,  and  now,  to  take  some  .first  step  in  a  system  of 
reform  worthy  our  continent- renown  as  a  State. 

C.  D.  ELLIOTT,  Chaplain. 
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Ukivebsitt  of  TENNJB88EB9  State  Aqbioultubal  College,  1 
Enoxville,  Tennessee,  December  27, 1884.      j 

BU  Excellefioy  William  B.  Bate,  Oavemar  of  TenncMee: 

Dear  Sib  : — The  biennial  report  of  the  Trastees  of  the  Univereity 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  institution,  are 
herewith  transmitted. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  L.  MOSES, 
Ouiirman  of  the  Board  of  IruUecs. 
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Report  of  Board  of  Trustees. 


7b  the  Oetieral  A9$embly  of  the  State  of  TemiesMe : 

The  trustees  .of  the  University  of  Tennessee  respectfully  present 
their  biennial  report. 

The  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  our  last  report  to 
your  honorable  body  has  been  marked  by  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
of  service  on  the  part  of  the  faculty^  as  well  as  by  good  deportment^ 
application  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  all 
these  respects  the  institution  has  fully  maintained,  if  it  has  not  gone 
beyond^  the  high  position  it  had  previously  reached.  As  expressive 
of  a  just  estimate  of  what  that  position  is^  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  the  language  of  an  eminent  and  life-long  educator  of  youth. 
He  says: 

'^  The  University  of  Tennessee  may  point  with  pride  to  the  work 
already  done.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  something  over  three 
thousand  young  men  have  been  in  attendance  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  From  the  University  they  have  gone  out  into  all  the  in- 
dustrial walks  of  life,  carrying  with  them  knowledge  and  skill  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  stay.  A  goodly  number  have 
found  employment  as  civil  or  mining  engineers,  as  architects  or 
railroad  officials.  A  very  large  proportion  have  found  profitable 
mercantile  situations.  Many  others  are  in  successful  management 
of  farms,  while  a  large  number  of  the  best  trained  and  most  gifted 
have  been  called  to  the  leadership  of  schools  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing States.  Almost  invariably,  they  have  been  earnest,  industrious 
young  men,  who  have  come  to  learn  and  gone  to  put  their  learning 
to  practical  use. 

'^  The  foremost  institutions  of  the  land — the  Universities  of  Mich- 
igan, Cornell,  Yale  and  Harvard^-owe  their  prominence  to  the  fact 
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that^  having  more  money,  they  can  employ  more  men  and  supply 
them  with  ampler  eqnipment 

"  Mach  of  the  work  done  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  institution  in  the  land;  and  when- 
ever any  of  the  work  falls  short  of  the  best,  in  scope  or  character, 
it  is  not  from  lack  of  ability  or  zeal  in  the  workers,  but  that  the 
field  is  disproportioned  to  the  force  employed  and  the  means  at 
command/' 

THE   PRESIDENCY   OP  THE   UNIVEB8ITY. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1882-3,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes, 
8.  T.  D.,  who  had  been  for  eighteen  years  the  honored  head  of  the 
institution,  and  who  has,  through  all  the  years  of  a  long  and  useful 
life,  commanded  the  respect  which  is  due  to  talent,  scholarship  and 
moral  worth,  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  University,  and  retired 
to  private  life. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  thereupon  determined  to  leave  the  presi- 
dency unfilled  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  gave  power  to  the  faculty 
to  elect,  from  their  own  body,  a  chairman  clothed  with  the  authority 
and  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  president.  The  faculty  selected 
Prof.  Bodes  Massie  for  this  position,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  new  management  was  so  successful  that  the  board  concluded  to 
continue  it  through  the  current  year,  and  the  faculty  re-elected 
Prof.  Massie  to  the  chairmanship. 

OTHEB  CHANGES. 

Since  our  last  report  the  following  changes  have  also  been  made 
in  the  corps  of  instructors : 

Prof.  8.  H.  Lockett,  at  the  close  of  the  sf'ssion  of  1882-3,  re* 
signed  the  professorship  of  applied  mathematics,  and  the  duties  of 
that  chair  were  assigned  to  Prof.  Dinwiddle,  professor  of  pure  math- 
ematics, and  Lewis  C.  Carter,  who  was  elected  instructor  in  applied 
mathematics.  At  the  same  time,  Wm.  A.  Noyes  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  in  place  of  Wm.  G.  Brown, 
resigned. 

Samuel  B.  Crawford,  formerly  commandant  of  cadets  and  instruc- 
tor in  mathematics  and  military  science,  is  now  professor  of  military 
science,  commandant  of  cadets  and  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics. 

Thomas  O.  Deaderick,  formerly  instructor  in  ancient  languages. 
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ha?  been  elected  adjunct  p^fessor  of  ancient  languages,  John  N. 
Bogart  instructor  in  the  preparatory  departmenti  and  William  I. 
Thomas  instructor  in  modern  languages  and  natural  history. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Qniversity  for  six  full  courses  of  study 
beside  three  shorter  and  three  preparatory  courses.  Of  the  full 
courses  the  first  is  the  agricultural.  The  pupil  in  this  department 
id  first  introduced  into  the  realm  of  vegetable  life^  and  taught  to 
observe,  to  analyze,  and  to  combine  facts  pertaining  to  its  develop- 
ment in  all  stages  of  its  progress  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit — to 
note  with  care  the  conditions  of  its  natural  laws,  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  due  to  differences  of  climate  and  soil — ^to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  selection,  preparation  and  application  of  plant- 
food,  to  the  end  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  through  the 
exercise  of  muscle  and  mind.  He  learns  the  most  approved 
methods  of  plant  propagation  by  the  proper  use  of  seeds,  cuttings, 
layers,  buds  and  grafts.  He  is  instructed  as  to  the  preparation  of 
soils,  including  their  irrigation  and  drainage^  the  cultivation  of  gen* 
eral  crops,  the  culture  of  fruit,  the  construction  of  farm  buildings, 
and  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  domestic  animals — in  short,  so 
far  as  the  resources  of  the  institution  and  the  purpose  of  the  student 
allow,  in  every  leading  branch  of  general  farming,  dairy  farming, 
truck  farming  and  rural  economy. 

All  students  enjoy,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction in  this  department,  for,  by  a  law  of  the  University^  all  are 
required  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  agriculture. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  justifies  the  presentation  of  the 
following  extracts  from  a  late  report  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Glenn,  the 
head  of  the  department,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

''  Three  courses  are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  give  special 
attention  to  agriculture — a  very  thorough  course  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture;  a  two  years' 
course,  which  secures  a  certificate,  and  a  third  course,  requiring 
that  half  of  each  day  shall  be  given  to  work  on  the  farm,  styled 

"  THE   APPRENTICE   COURSE   IN    AGRICULTURE. 

^'This  is  a  course  of  two  years,  arranged  for  young  men  who  can 
devote  only  a  short  time  to  study,  and  who  wish  to  become  practical 
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farmers.  Students  who  enter  as  apprentices  are  tanght  by  text- 
books and  lectures^  the  principles  of  agriculture  during  the  forenoon 
of  each  day,  and  on  the  afternoons  are  given  practice  on  the  college 
farm. 

^'Liberal  wages  are  paid  to  all  cadets  working  on  the  farm,  so  that 
the  earnings  of  the  afternoons  and  Saturdays  can  meet  most  of  the 
current  expenses.  Thus  young  men  may  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
support  themselves  while  acquiring  a  fair  educatio*n^  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  farming,  and  superior  skill  in  applying  principles 
to  practical  agriculture. 

''In  this  course  students  are  instructed  in  botany,  physics,  practi- 
cal agriculture,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  English.  When  work 
ing  at  the  farm  they  are  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the 
superintendent. 

"Such  a  course  is  admirably  arranged  for  those  who  have  very 
limited  means:  indeed  any  young  man  with  health,  enterprise  and 
energy  can  maintain  himself  in  this  course  while  preparing  for 
success  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  for  eminence  in  the  profession  of 
his  choice,  where  so  few  of  the  highly  educated  have  sought  for 
distinction. 

"the   UNIVERSrrY   FABH 

"Embraces  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  located 
three- fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  University.  The  eastern  portion, 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  labor  on  this  farm  is  performed  by  the 
cadets ;  and  all  of  them  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  farm  and  study 
its  practical  work^ings.  The  various  crops  suited  to  the  climate  and 
soil  are  here  cultivated,  to  illustrate  the  most  approved  methods. 
These  crops  have  yielded  satisfactory  results  and  indicate  that  judi- 
cious farming  will  prove  remunerative. 

"A  large  space  is  devoted,  each  year,  to  experimental  work,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,C00  or  $3,000  greater  than  the  returns.  Such  operations^ 
however,  serve  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men,  but,  what  is 
probably  more  important,  they  save  farmers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  from  the  heavy  loss  of  testing  new  methods,  new  varieties,  etc. 

"New  and  promising  breeds  of  stock  are  here  kept,  to  test  their 
real  value  and  their  adaptability  to  our  climate  and  locality. 

"Among  the  cattle,  pure  Jerseys,  Devons  and  Short  Horns  have 
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had  a  place  on  the  farm  for  several  years  past,  and  recently  a  choice 
Holstein  cow,  jnst  importedi  has  been  added  to  the  herd. 

''  Three  half-breed  Percheron  mares  were  purchased  this  fall. 
Berkshire,  Poland- China  and  Red  Jersey  hogs  have  been  long  and 
carefully  tested,  and  the  University  has  contributed  largely  to  in- 
troduce many  of  these  best  varieties  into  the  State  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices. 

**  On  the  iarm,  there  are  now  growing  several  thousand  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental  trees,  and  in  the  gardens  may  be  found  al- 
most every  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable,  which  promises  any 
valuable  results  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  our  State.  The  desire  to 
aid  the  agriculture  of  the  State  by  making  the  tests  alluded  to 
above,  besides  many  others,  gave  rise  to  the 

"  EXPEBIMENT  STATION. 

'^  During  the  twenty  months  since  this  station  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  proper  aHthorities  as  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
State,  more  than  three  hundred  experiments  have  been  made  with 
various  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
repeated.  About  thirty  manures  and  fertilizers  have  been  tested 
on  the  farm,  and  sixty- four  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  ana> 
lyzed  at  the  laboratory  of  the  station. 

"Nearly  thirty  experiments  have  been  made  in  cattle  feeding  for 
market,  while  others  have  been  made  to  test  the  effects  of  varieties 
of  food  on  milk  and  butter.  Still  others  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  silage  and  the  various  modes  of  en- 
sili^e.      Many  insecticides  have  also  been  examined  and  tried. 

"  The  results  of  all  the  above  experiments  have  been  reported 
and  published,  and  the  publications,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  have  been  distributed,  free  of  expense,  to  every  farmer 
in  the  State  who  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them.  And  yet,  these 
facts,  important  as  they  are,  have  reached  a  very  small  per  centage 
of  our  people,  because  the  University  has  not  the  means  to  publish 
and  circulate  them. 

"It  was  hoped  that  when  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  recognized  the  stat!ion  in  legal  form  they  would  supply 
the  means  of  securing  the  good  results  which  have  come  from  such 
institutions  in  our  sister  States  and  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

"Germany  has  more   than    thirty  such   stations,  and   the  whole 
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eoDnlry  Ib  like  a  garden,  supporting  a  population  very  many  times 
more  dense  than  onrs,  and  yet  producing  a  surplus. 

**  The  University  has  not  the  means  for  performing  the  proper 
station  work,  or  even  half  of  it.  Her  income  hardly  provides  for 
the  free  education  of  farmers'  sons  in  the  theory  of  farming,  and 
very  little  is  left  for  experimental  work. 

''  It  was  hoped  that  the  income  from  the  inspection  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  would  aid  considerably  in  extending  and  improving 
the  work  at  the  station,  but  the  net  income  has,  thus  far,  been  so 
small  that  it  has  hardly  more  than  met  the  expense  of  analyses  at 
the  laboratory,  and  the  cost  of  a  limited  number  of  fertilizers  to  be 
tested.  I 

^'  This  has  left  us  nothing  for  the  heavy  item  of  labor  and  the 
fitting  of  laboratories,  which  have  thus  far  been  met  by  draft  on 
the  limited  resources  of  the  University. 

"  Analyses  of  crops,  soils,  minerals,  foods,  or  other  resources  of 
the  farm,  require  more  means  than  we  can  command. 

''  To  make  the  station  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  State  should  make 
ample  appropriation  for  each  year's  expenses.  This  will  take  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Tennessee  will  provide 
as  liberally  for  the  development  of  her  vast  resources,  and  for  the 
education  of  her  farmers,  as  any  of  her  sister  States  which  have  al- 
ready led  off  in  this  direction.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  a  faculty  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  may  appropriately  be  presented  in  this  connection  : 

'^  The  demands  of  modern  civilization  upon  the  University  can 
no  more  be  met  by  the  paltry  pittance  that  formerly  kept  alive  the 
old-time  college  than  the  old-time  stage-coach  could  do  with  the 
modern  railroad. 

'^  But  it  may  be  asked  :  Whence  comes  this  enormously  increased 
demand  for  University  work,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  University 
endowment  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek :  It  is  a  part  of  the 
same  movement  that  gave  rise  to  the  new  education  ;  it  comes  from 
every  form  of  human  industry ;  not  a  mine  or  manufactory,  not  a 
farm,  not  a  garden  even,  not  a  railway,  or  steamship,  but  is  daily 
and  hourly  making  its  demand.  Fl^om  every  ifook  and  corner  of 
the  land  or  sea,  where  educated  labor  finds  employment,  the  de- 
mand grows  louder,  and  increases  in  volume  and  earnestness  year 
by  year,  and  must  continue  to  increase  foi  generations  yet  to  come. 
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**  The  mannfacturing  prodaot  of  a  single  jear  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  bj  the  census  as  more  than  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  giving  employment  to  over  two  millions  of  per- 
sons. There  is  not  a  single  operation  performed  by  any  one  of 
these  millions  of  workers  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  princi- 
ples explained  by  one  or  more  of  the  scienoes  that  belong  of  right 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  university  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
*  single  worker  of  them  who  would  not  be  able  to  do  more  work  and 
better  work  from  knowing  the  principles  that  pertain  to  his  work. 
The  census  also  estimates  that  there  is  invested  in  the  business  of 
farming  about  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  giving  employment 
to  some  six  millions  of  persons,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  com- 
fort of  the  laborers,  and  the  amount  of  their  profits  would  be  im- 
mensely increased  by  a  knowledge  of  even  the  elementary  piinci- 
ples  of  the  wide  circles  of  sciences  related  to  agriculture.  Of  law- 
yers, there  are  said  to  be  only  about  forty  thousand,  yet  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  more  money  has  been  expended  on  the  profes- 
sional education  of  these  forty  thousand  lawyers  than  upon  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  two  million  of  artisans  and  six  million  farmers 
put  together.  This^  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
the  education  of  the  lawyer  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  arti- 
san or  farmer.  The  one  needs  only  books  and  teachers ;  the  other 
needs  not  only  more  books  of  greater  costliness,  and  more  teachers, 
but,  in  addition,  costly  apparatus,  extensive  and  varied  laboratories, 
machinery  and  museums.  Hence,  it  comes  as  we  have  said,  that 
the  sustenance  that  kept  alive  the  old-time  college  will  not  sufiBce 
for  the  new." 

For  lull  information  in  regard  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study,  for  Experiment  Station  reports  and  bulle- 
tins, for  statements  relating  to  State  scholarships,  the  terms  of 
admission  and  necessary  expenses  of  students,  for  a  list  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Medical  Department,  for  facts  in  relation  to  the  State  Normal 
School,  held  annually  in  the  University  buildings,  and  for  many 
additional  items  of  interest,  reference  is  made  to  the  appendix 
which  forms  a  part  of  this  report. 

ATTEKDANCS. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
during  the  last  session  was  considerably  larger  than  for  the  session 
which  immediately  preceded  it. 
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The   following  statements  show  the  distribution   of  pupils  for 
both  sessions  into  the  different  courses  and  schools : 


ENUMERATION  BT  OOUR8E8. 

Collegiate. 

Sub-CoUegi'te 

Total. 

82-83 

30 

8 

31 

60 

83-84 

21 
4 

35 
<     63 

82-83 
3 

8a-84 
4 

82^83 

33 

8 

39 

85 

83^34 

Classical 

25 

Eclectic - 

4 

Latin^  Science 

8 
25 

26 
41 

61 

Science 

104 

Total 

129 

123 

36 

71 

165 
2 

194 

Deduct  (in  two  courees) 

1 

Total 

163 

198 

Graduate  Students.. i 

4 

Total 

• 

BNUMEBATION  BY  SCHOOLS. 


Agriculture 

Ancient  Languages 

Applied  Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Bistonr  and  Philosophj 

Pure  Mathematics 

Modem  Languages  and  English. 
Natural  History : 


t^-8d 

83-84 

72 

allst'ts 

73 

86 

105 

95 

89 

88 

9 

15 

137 

161 

118 

173 

56 

34 

SUMMARY. 


Academic  Department 

At  Fisk  University 

Medical  Department... 

Total 


8^-83    83-84 


.163 

15 

131 


309 


197 

28 

167 

387 
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The  pnpila  at  Fisk  University  are  colored  young  men  (State  ap- 
pointees), whose  tuition  fees  are  paid  by  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

THE  BEPOBT8  OF  THE  TREASUBEBy 

showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  University  and  the 
Experiment  Station  for  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1884,  and 
cx>ntaining  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  are  hereto  attached. 

IN  OONCLUSIOK, 

a8  representatives  of  the  University  of  Tennessee — ^a  child  of  the 
commonwealth — we  venture  to  offer  an  expression  of  trust  that  you, 
in  your  wisdom  and  parental  regard,  may  determipe  upon  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  bring  the  child  up  to  a  full  and 
vigorous  manhood — as  will  make  it,  more  than  ever  before,  a  power 
for  good,  an  ornament,  an  honor,  and  a  blessing  to  the  State. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Moses, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
December,  1884. 
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Treasurer's  Biennial  Report. 


Ekoxvills,  Tbnnesssb,  July  1,  1884. 

To  the' Board  of  Trut^eea  of  the  UniverMy  of  Tmnusui 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  from  July  1,  1882,  to 
July  1,  1884: 


Bbcxzfts. 


1882  to '83. 


To  balance  in  Trewury  July  1,  1882 

To  receipts  from  farm 

To  receipts  from  diplomas.. 

To  receipttt  from  laooratory 

To  receipts  from  damage  account 

To  receipts  from  contingent  fees 

To  receipts  from  room  rent  fees „ 

To  receipts  from  library  fees   

To  receipts  from  tuition  fees 

To  receipts  from  live  stock 

To  receipts  from  C.  M.  McGbee 

To  receipts  from  Scientific  Department..^ 

To  receipts  from  library  (coupons,  city  bonds,  etc) 

To  receipts  from  R.  Craighead 

To  receipts  from  furniture 

To  receipts  from  bills  receivable 

To  receipts  from  green-house 

To  receipts,  Jan.  1,  1883,  interest  on  Tenn.  bonds. 
To  receipts,  July  1, 1883,  interest  on  Tenn.  bonds 

To  receipts  from  experiment  station 

To  receipts  from  labor  on  grounds  returned 

To  receipts  from  Jan.  1, 1884,  interest  on  bonds.. 
To  receipts  from  July  1,  1884,  interest  on  bonds.. 
To  balance 


Total. 


1888  to '84. 


$994  79 

800  61 

52  00 

65  00 

6  20 

1,531  30 

565  35 

255  21 

457  50 

1,348  91 

2,500  00 

5  50 

1,200  00 

400  00 

3  60 

400  00 

10  56 

12,105  00 

12,105  00 


920  94 


$35,727  47 


$987  16 

54  00 

80  00 

20  15 

1,803  20 

740  85 

299  92 

560  00 

925  38 


1,204  05 


600  00 
3  90 


291  95 

10  00 

12,105  00 

12,105  00 


$31,790  56 


ToUL 


$994  79 

1,787  77 

106  00 

145  00 

26  35 

3,334  50 

1,306  20 

555  13 

1,017  50 

2,274  29 

2,500  00 

5  50 

2,404  05 

400  00 

3  60 

1,000  00 

14  46 

12,105  00 

12,105  00 

291  95 

10  00 

12,105  00 

12,105  00 

920  94 


$67,518  03 
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DiSBUBSEMENTS. 


By  bills  payable , 

By  account  for  tools  and  implements , 

By  accoant  for  furniture 

By  account  for  chemical  department 

By  account  for  scientific  department , 

By  account  for  superintendent  grounds. .......... 

By  account  for  military  department 

By  account  for  natural  history  department 

By  iiocount  for  stationery  and  postage 

By  account  for  interest 

By  account  for  live  stock 

By  account  for  tuition  refunded 

By  account  for  B.  Craighead  (salary  and  loan) 

By  account  for  ffreen-house. 

By  account  for  fuel... 

By  account  for  expenses 

By  account  for  repairs.. ». . 

By  account  for  barn  building. 

By  account  for  farm 

By  account  for  cottage  building 

By  account  for  fire  insurance , 

By  account  for  normal  school ^ 

By  account  for  labor  on  grounds , 

By  account  for  janitor 

By  account  for  library,  city  appropriation 

By  account  for  room  rent  refunded 

By  account  for  laboratory 

^y  account  for  experiment  station 

By  account  for  president  and  professors^ salaries. 

By  account  for  C  M.  McGhee 

By  account  for  advertising  and  printing 

By  account  for  office  rent 

By  account  for  Mechanics'  National  Bank 

By  account  for  diplomas •  

By  account  for  mathematical  department 

By  account  for  Rev.  T.  W.  Humes 

Bv  account  for  balance 


1882  to  '83. 


Total . 


$1,600  00 
214  25 
54  90, 


1888  to '84 


231  96 

7  30 

600  00 

6  65 

80 

192  571 

178  99 

544  80 

277  53 

1,225  00 

86  89 

209  87 

483  64 

310  46 

85  17 

,386  41 

38  24 

400  00 

300  00 

967  76 

661  56 

1,078  03 

1  60 

5  OOt 

178  75' 

19,263  35l 

2,600  00 

695  49' 

40  62: 


$35,727  47 


126  00 

76 

277  17 


600  00 

28  60 

10  05 

248  44 

307  48 

375  94 

20  OOlj 

983  50 

57  50 

178  97 

627  82 

896  01 

Mifsi 


860  00 

1,087  37 

628  58 

685  46 

i^^'so 

264  20 
17,712  46 

"'866  39 
112  60 
920  94 
32  55 
61  26 
614  12 
381  66 


$31,790  56 


Total. 


$1,600  00 

339  65 

55  66 

509  13 

7  80 

1,200  00 

35  16 

10  86 

441  01 
486  42 
920  74 
297  63 

2,208  60 

144  39 

388  84 

1,111  46 

1,205  46 

86  17 

6,804  22 

38  24 

400  00 

650  00 

2,055  13 

1,290  13 

1,663  49 

I  50 

24  30 

442  96 
36,975  80 

2,500  00 

1,461  88 

153  12 

920  94 

32  56 

61  25 

614  12 

381  66 


$67,618  03 


1884.  ASSETS. 

July  1 — Balance  cash  brought  down $       381  66 

City  coupons 600  00 

396  Tennessee  State  bonds,  $1,000  each 396,000  00 

Nine  6-per-cent.  State  bonds,  $1,000  each 9,000  00 

Twenty  Knoxville  City  bonds,  $1,000  each 20,000  00 

Real  estate  valued  at 130,474  00 

Knoxville  A  Kingston  tumpipe  stock 1,000  00 

Bills  receivable,  balance  note  for  West  Tennessee  lands 60  00 

Total $667,515  56 
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1884.  LIABILITIES. 

July  1— Due  Agricaltnral  College $8,775  00 

Due  Fisk  Univeraity /. ^.     680  00 

Due  Mechanics' National  Bank 260  17 

Due  Library  fund 686  31 

Due  a  B.  Luttrell 142  88 

Total $6,433  86 

BeepectfuUy  submitted, 

B.  CBAIQHEAD,  Treamtrer. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT,  EXPERIMENT  STATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE.^ 


Knoxville,  Tennessee^  June  30|  1884. 

Cash   receipts    and   disbursements   from   October   1,    1883^   to 
June  30,  1884: 

RECEIPTS. 

Beceiyed  from  University  of  Tennessee, $  210  20 

Keceiyed  from  T.  G.  Cox,  Inspector.. 1,137  90 

Keoeived  from  W.  D.  Tucker,  Inspector 30  00 

-Beceiyed  from  Prof.  Glenn« 14  00 

Beceived  from  Col.  Moses  White 22  00 

Beceiveefrom  DeSoto  Oil  Co 16  00 

Beceived  from  J.  W.  Wallace  ,..     17  36 

$1,446  46 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  T.  G.  Cox,  Inspector $181  66 

Paid  University  of  Tennessee..... 291  96 

Paid  Chemical  Department 686  29 

Paid  Expense.. 170  67 

Paid  W.  D.  Tucker 10  00 

Balance  cash  on  hand 166  99 

$1,446  46 

July  1, 1884,  To  balance  brought  down 166  99 

2  Univ. 
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Amount  collected  bj  Inspectors  to  Jaljr  1, 1883 $1,549  10 

Paid  to  Inspectors'feesbjr  TreaBurer $191  65 

Betained  by  Inspectors  (their  fees) 319  31 

Expenses  of  Inspectors,  traveling,  printing,  bottles,  etc 149  ^0 

Expenses  of  Inspectors,  printing  tags 100  76 

Paid  for  chemical  analyses.. 399  00 

Paid  for  Chemical  Department. ■     237  29 

Balance  Cash  on  hand 155  99 

1,649  10 

In  accordance  with  the  law  establishing  this  station,  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture reports  the  number  of  tons  of  fertilizers  inspected 8,1 98^ 

The  number  of  parcels  inspected 32,482 

The  number  of  determinations  on  public  account 181 

The  number  of  samples  analyzed  on  public  account 39 

The  number  of  samples  analysed  on  private  account 1 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

R.  CBAIQHEAD,  IWwunr. 
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CORPORATION. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES: 
HON.  JOHN  L.  MOSES. 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER : 
ROBERT  CRAIGHEAD. 


Hon.  WiLiiiAH  B.  Bate,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  ex-offioio. 
Hon.  David  A.  Nunn,  Secretary  of  State,  ex-offioio. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Pains,  Sap't.  Pub.  Instruotion,  ex-offioio. 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  S.  T.  D.,     James  D.  Cowan, 


Hugh  L.  McClung, 
William  K.  Eokle, 
Hon.  O.  p.  Temple, 
Frank  A.  R.  Scott, 
Robert  H.  Armstrong, 
Hon.  John  Baxter, 
B.  Frazier,  M.  D., 
William  Rule, 
Hon.  George  Andrews, 
S.  H.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Hon.  H.  M.  Polk, 
R.  P.  Eaton,  M.  D., 
H.  L.  W.  Mynatt, 
Charles  M.  McGhee, 
Edward  J.  Sanford, 
W.  A.  Henderson,  Esq., 
Hon.  J.  M.  Coulter, 


C.  Deaderigk,  M.  D., 
John  M.  Boyd,  M.  D., 
Hon.  John  L.  Moses, 
Hon.  George  Brown, 
A.  Caldwell,  Esq., 
John  M.  Fleming,  Esq., 
J.  W.  Gaut, 
Samuel  McEinney, 
Wm.  Morrow,  M.  D., 
Wm.  B.  Reese,  Esq., 
Moses  White,  Esq., 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitthorne, 
Samuel  B.  Luttrell, 
Robert  Craighead, 
James  Comfort,  Esq., 

J.  B.  ElLLEBREW, 

Rev.  Jambs  Park,  D.  D. 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  OOYEBNOB. 


BENJAMIN  F.  COCKBILL,  Nashvu^lb. 
PEBEZ  DICKINSON,  Knoxville. 
T.  B.  HARWELL,  M.  D.,  Abpen  Hill. 
J.  Y,  KEITH,  Jackson. 
J.  HARVEY  MATHEB,  Memphis. 
W.  P.  MORRIS,  Camden. 
J.  B.  STOKELY,  Newport. 
DORSEY  B.  THOMAS,  Box  Station. 
H.  B.  YEARWOOD,  Sweetwater. 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 


K0DE8  MASSIE,  A.M.,  D.L., 
Chairman  of  the  Facultj. 

HUNTEB  NICHOUSON,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

£B£N  ALEXANDER,  B.  A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 


JAMES  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 


SAMUEL  B.  CRAWFORD,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

RODES  MASSIE,  A.M.,  D.I^, 
Professor  of  English  and  Modern  Languages. 

JOHN  W,  GLENN,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Botany. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  N0YE8,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 


WILLIAM  EVERETT  MOSES,  B.  S., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


SAMUEL  B.  CRAWFORD,  M.  A., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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THOMAS  OAKLEY  DEADERICK,  M.  A., 
»       Adjunct  Profesfior  of  Ancient  Languagee. 


WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  English  and  History. 


LEWIS  CONNER  CARTER,  B.  C.  E, 
Instructor  in  Applied  Mathematics. 


JOHN  NEWTON  BOQART,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Preparatory  Department 


WILLIAM  ISAAC  THOMAS,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  History. 


GUSTAV  ROBERT  KNABE,  Mus.  D., 
Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 


HUNTER  NICHOLSON,  A.  M., 
Librarian. 


ROBERT  JAMES  CUMMINGS, 
Farm  Superintendent. 


» 
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Miscellaneous  Information. 


THE  CX)LLEGIATE  YEAR 

Begins  the  first  Thursday  in  September  and  continues  for  forty 
weeks.     It  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

ADMISSION  AND  MATRICULATION. 

The  opening  exercises  of  each  year  are  held  in  the  University 
chapel^  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.^  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  students  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  collegiate  year.  Absence,  even  for  a  few  days,  may  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  progress.  New  classes  cannot  be  formed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  entering  late. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  if 
coming  from  other  colleges,  must  produce  certificate  of  their  dismis- 
sal therefrom  in  good  standing.  The  Faculty  may  refuse  admission 
to  any  applicant^  if  satisfied  that  his  presence  as  a  student  would  be 
injurious  to  the  University. 

Students,  on  arrival,  should  report  themselves  to  the  Comman- 
dant, for  assignment  to  rooms,  and  then  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  by  whom  arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  examination. 
As  soon  as  examined  and  assigned  to  classes  by  the  respective 
Professors,  they  will  present  themselves  for  matriculation  to  the 
^Registrar. 

Payment  of  term-bills  must  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  thei 
University  promptly  <U  the  beginning  of  each  term.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  attend  any  classes  while  hie  term-bUle  are  unpaid. 

When  once  admitted,  the  student  remains  a  student  until  regu- 
larly discharged.  Misconduct,  even  during  vacation,  may  forfeit 
the  right  of  continuance  at  the  University. 
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•    SELECTION  OF  STUDIES- 

The  selection  and  arrangement  of  stadies  will  be  subject  to  the 
general  control  of  the  Faculty.  Except  for  good  reasons,  and,  in 
case  of  students  under  twenty- one  years  of  age,  on  the  written 
request  of  parent  or  guardian,  all  students  below  the  grade  of  third 
collegiate  year  will  be  required  to  select  some  one  of  the  systematic 
courses  prescribed.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  persons  sending 
students  to  the  University  should  indicate  the  course  of  study  they 
are  desired  to  pursue. 

Beyond  two  weeks  after  matriculation,  students  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  or  to  change  any  study,  except  for  special  reasons 
approved  by  the  Faculty.  Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to 
co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  the  maintenance  of  these  regulations. 

• 
CLASSIFICATION. 

All  applicants  must  be  well  prepared  in  the  subjects  required  for 
entrance  into  the  several  classes.  For  admission  into  an  advanced 
class,  the  student  will  be  examined  io  the  studies  previously 
pursued  by  the  class,  or  their  equivalent.  The  faculty  may  accept 
equivalents  from  other  institutions  only  on  corresponding  and  equal 
courses  of  study,  and  upon  proper  official  certificate. 

In  each  school,  students  will  be  classed  by  the  Professor  accord- 
ing to  their  attainments  in  the  studies  of  that  school;  and  the 
Professor  may,  at  any  time,  transfer  a  student  to  a  lower  class,  to 
make  up  deficiencies  of  preparation  or  of  progress. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  in  every  course,  are  required  to  give 
evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language; 
or  failing  in  this,  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Faculty. 

ATTENDANCE,  DEMERITS,  ETC. 

Punctual  attendance  upon  all  duties  is  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  progress  or  of  good  discipline.  Unexcused  ab- 
sences are  counted  as  serious  delinquencies.  These  and  other 
offenses,  academic  or  military,  are  marked  according  to  a  fixed  scale. 
When  these  demerit  marks  have  reached  a  certain  point,  the  student 
receives  a  warning,  of  which  his  parent  or  guardian  is  notified. 
If  necessary,  the  warning  is  repeated.    Then,  if  a  further  fixed 
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point  is  reaohed,  the  student  is  liable  to  suspension  or  dipmission. 
At  any  time,  however,  the  Faculty  may  ask  the  withdrawal  of  a 
student  from  the  Universityi  if  satisfied  that  his  continuance  in  it 
would  be  injurious. 

REPORTS,  EXAMINATIONS,  ETC. 

The  recitations,  etc.,  of  each  student  are  marked  by  a  fixed  scale 
At  the  end  of  each  quarter  term  (five  weeks)  these  marks  are  aver- 
aged for  each  class,  and  the  results,  together  with  the  demerit  marks, 
if  any,  are  communicated  in  a  report  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  who 
is  thus  advised  of  the  student^s  progress  and  conduct.  The  attention 
of  parents  and  guardians  is  asked  to  these  reports,  that  they  may,  by 
encouragement  or  reproof,  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  on  behalf, 
of  their  sons  or  wards. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  examinations  are  held  in  each  class, 
embracing  all  the  studies  ol  the  term.  The  results,  carefully  graded 
according  to  fixed  standards,  are  combined  with  the  class- standings 
to  determine  the  graJe  of  the  student,  and  are  communicated  in  the 
report  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  of  the  University  are  collegiate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional, for  all  of  which  appropriate  diplomas  are  conferred. 

OOLLEGIATE  DEGBEE8. 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  8.);  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.);  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  (B.  P.);  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  (B.  Agr.);  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Engineering  (B.  C.  E.);  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing; Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering;  Bachelor  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry. 
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Courses  of  Stduy. 


The  following  systematio  coarses  of  study  are  prescribed  for  these 
degrees : 

l9*Exoept  in  a  few  instancesy  sobjects  named  between  semi-colons  constitote^ 
together  and  in  the  order  given,  one  hour  of  daily  recitation  during  the  jear» 

I.     AGRICULTUBAL  OOUBSB. 

(Degree,  Bachelor  of  Agricultare.) 

First  Year — Algebra,  Geometry;  Physics,  Chemistry;  Practical 
Agricalture,  Farm  Accoaots,  Botany ;  Drawing,  free  hand,  English 
Praxis. 

Second  Year — Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Drawing ;  Chemis- 
try ;  Drawing,  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

Third  Year — Physiography,  Biology ;  English  History,  Engliab 
Literature;  Economic  Botany,  Organic  Chemistry,  Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Fourth  Year — Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Political  Economy, 
Constitution  of  United  States,  History  of  Civilization ;  Geology, 
Domestic  Animals,  Entomology  i  Analytical  Chemistry,  Horticul- 
ture and  Pomology,  Dairy-farming,  Truck-farming  and  Rural 
Economy. 

U.      GENERAL  SCIENCE  COUBSE. 

(Degree,  Bachelor  of  Science.) 

First  Year — Algebra,  Geometry ;  Physics,  Chemistry ;  Practical 
Agriculture,  English  Literature ;  English  History,  English  Praxis. 

Seoond  Year — ^Trigonometry,  Modern  and  Analytical  Geometry  ;. 
Chemistry ;  Physiography,  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

Third  Year — German ;  Analytical  Geometry  or  Drawing  or  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry,  Calculus  or  Drawing  and  Surveying  or  Biology  ; 
Geology,  Organic  Chemistry,  Botany. 
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Fourth  Year — German  or  French ;  Desoriptive  Geometry  or  Ana- 
Ijtical  Chemistry,  Drawing  and  Surveying  or  Mechanics  or  Miner- 
alogy ;  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  or  Astronomy,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Constitution  of  United  States  and  History  of  Civilization  or 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

III.      LATIN  80IENCB  00UB8E. 

(Degree,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.) 

First  Year — Algebra,  Geometry;  Latin;  Physics,  Chemistry; 
Practical  Agriculture,  English  Praxis. 

Second  Year — Trigonometry,  Modern  and  Analytical  Geometry  or 
Surveying  and  Drawing;  Latin;  Chemistry. 

.  Third  Year — German  or  French ;  Physiography,  Physiology  and 
Zoology ;  English  History,  English  Literature ;  Analytical  Geom- 
etry or  Analytical  Chemistry ;  Botany  (optional).  , 

Fourth  Year — Geology,  Biology ;  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  History 
of  Civilisation ;  Analytical  Chemistry  or'  Descriptive  Geometry, 
Mechanics  or  Mineralogy  or  Moral  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

IV.      CLASSICAL  COUBSE. 

(Degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts.) 

First  Year — Latin;  Greek;  Algebra  and  Geometry;  English 
Praxis. 

Second  Year — Latin ;  Greek ;  English  History,  English  Litera- 
ture; Trigonometry. 

Third  Year — Physics,  Chemistry ;  French  or  German ;  English 
Philology,  Classical  Philology,  Modern  Greek. 

Fourth  Year — Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Political  Economy, 
Constitution  of  United  ^States  and  History  of  Civilization ;  French 
or  German  or  Astronomy  or  Chemistry,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Ethics ;  Physiography,  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

y.      CrVIL  ENGINEERING. 

(Degree,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering.) 

First  Year — Algebra  and  Geometry ;  Physics,  Chemistry ;  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  English  Praxis ;  English  History,  English  Lit- 
erature. 
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Second  Year — Trigonometry,  Modern  and  Analytical  Geometry  p 
Drawing,  Surveying  and  Drawing;  Chemistry. 

Third  Year — Analytical  Geometry, Calculus;  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry, Mechanics;  Physiography,  Physiology  and  Zjology;  Shades, 
Shadows  and  Perspective. 

Fourth  Year — Engineering;  French  or  German;  Astronomy  or 
Geology,  Mineralogy. 

VI.      APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 

(Degree,  Bachelor  of  Applied  Chemistry.) 

First  Year — Algebra  and  Geometry;  Physics,  Chemistry ;  En- 
glish History,  English  Literature ;  Practical  Agriculture,  English 
Praxis^ 

Second  Year — Chemistry;  Physiography,  Physiology  and  Zcy^ 
ology ;  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Drawing. 

ITiird  Year — Analytical  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry;  German;  Descriptive  Geometry,  Mineralogy. 

Fourth  Year — Analytical  Chemistry ;  Metallurgy,  Analytical 
Chemistry ;  French  or  German. 

SHORTER  COURSES, 
For  which  appropriate  certificates  are  conferred. 

I.      AGRICULTURR. 

First  Year — Algebra  and  Geometry ;  Physics,  Chemistry ;  Prao- 
tical  Agriculture,  Botany;  English  History, English  Literature. 

Second  Year — Trigonometry,  Drawing  and  Surveying;  Physiog- 
raphy, Physiology  atfd  Z)ology;  Economic  Botany,  Horticuhare 
and  Pomology,  Dairy-farming,  Truck  farming  and  Rural  Ekxinomy* 

II.      COURSE  OF  AQRICULTURAIi  APPRENTICESHIP. 

First  Year — Physics,  Chemistry;  Practical  Agricalture,  Farm 
Accounts,  Botany. 

Second  Year — Physiography,  Physiology  and  2iOology ;  Eoonomio 
Botany,  Horticulture  and  Pomology,  Dairy- farming.  Truck-farm- 
Dg  and  Rural  ESconomy. 

This  course  is  to  be  accompanied  by  work  on  the  farm  during  the 
afternoon  of  each  day. 
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ui.    teacher's  oourbe. 

lirH  Year — Algebra  and  Geometry;  Latin;  English  History, 
En^rlish  Literature ;  Practical  Agriculture,  English  Praxis. 

Second  Year — Physics,  Chemistry;  Physiography,  Physiology 
and  Zoology ;  French  or  German ;  Theory  of  Teaching. 

Equivalent  work  in  other  collegiate  classes  may  be  substituted. 

PREPARATORY  CX)URSES. 

I.      SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Junior  Year — Mental  Arithmetixs,  Physical  Geography  ;  Geog- 
raphy and  United  States  History ;  Higher  Arithmetic;  Lectures  in 
Agriculture. 

Senior  Year — Latin  or  General  History ;  Algebra  and  Geometry; 
English  Analysis  and  Composition ;  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

II.      LATIN- SCIENCE  COURSE. 

Junior  Year — Latin  (begun)  ;  Geography  and  United  States  His- 
tory j  Higher  Arithmetic;  Lectures  in  Agriculture. 

Senior  Year — Latin;  Algebra  and  Geometry;  English  Analysis 
and  Composition. 

III.      CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Junior  Year — Latin  (begun)  ;  Geography  and  United  States  His- 
tory;  Higher  Arithmetic;  Lectnrej9  in  Agriculture. 

Senior  Year — Latin  ;  Greek  (begun) ;   Algebra  and  Geometry. 
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Department  of  Military  Science, 
Tactics  and  Discipline. 


By  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  endowment  of  Colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  instruc- 
tion in  colleges  so  endowed  must  include  Military  Tactics.  In 
order  the  more  effectually  to  promote  this  object^  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  adopted  for  this  University  a  system  of  military  die- 
cipline,  embodied  in  a  Code,  of  Military  Regulations,  a  copy  of 
which  is  furnished  to  each  student  on  matriculation. 

The  Military  Department  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  and  is  secondary  to  the  larger  organization 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  While,  therefore,  military  discipline  will 
be  strictly  and  impartially  administered,  it  will  always  be  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  moral  government  and  higher  educational  objects  of 
the  University. 

The  students  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of  cadets,  consisting 
of  fonr  companies,  fully  officered,  armed  and  equipped,  under  the 
command  of  a  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Professor  of  Military 
Science.  No  student  will  be  exempt  from  military  duty,  except  by 
order  of  the  Faculty,  on  recommendation  of  the  Commandant. 

Drill  and  inspection  of  arms,  accoutrements  and  apparel  take  place 
regularly,  when  the  weather  permits. 

Uniform  suits,  consisting  of  a  blue,  single-breasted  blouse^  gray 
pantaloons  and  cadet  cap  are  worn  by  all  the  students,  and  no  de* 
viation  from  the  established  uniform  will  be  allowed. 

Cadets  in  their  dormitories  are  under  the  command  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  the  authority  of  these  officers  must  be  respected  at  all 
times.  The  requirements  of  soldierly  discipline  and  good  conduct 
must  always  be  observed  by  cadets,  whether  on  or  off  duty. 
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Stadents  are  graded  in  this  as  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
XJniversitj.  In  military  promotion,  the  military  grade,  next  to 
general  good  character,  will  have  full  Inflaence.  Any  cadet  or  offi- 
cer, guilty  of  serious  misconduct,  will  forfeit  hi8  plaee  in  the  line  of 
promotion. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  requires  one  year  of  resident  graduate 
study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
the  course  has  been  abolished. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  requires  two  years  of  resident 
graduate  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES. 

Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.)  requires  a  two  years'  course  of  resident 
special  study,  to  be  pr^ribed  by  the  Faculty. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.),  and  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
(D.  D.  S.) 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  are  conferred  upon  students  who  have  completed  any 
special  course  of  study  in  any  school. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Faculty  are  authorized  to 
confer  honor  scholarships,  with  exemption  from  all  University  fees, 
upon  the  student  standing  first  in  the  regular  course  of  the  third 
year.  1.  In  the  general  science  course;  2.  In  the  classical Jcourse; 
3.  In  the  engineering  course,  or  courses ;  4.  In  the  course  of  agri- 
culture or  applied  chemistry.  These  scholarships  are  announced  on 
Commencement  Day. 

TEACHERS    . 

Holding  the  certificate  of  a  County  Superintendent,  or  other  known 
and  competent  person,  that  they  have  taught  successfully  for  one 
school  year,  and  intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  further  teaching, 
will  be  admitted  without  tuition  fees,  and  will  be  allowed  such 
special  facilities  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  advisable. 
3— Univ. 
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ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 

In  order  to  elevate  the  grade  of  preparatory  school  instractioDi 
and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  University  as  widely  and  freely  as 
possible,  the  faculty  are  authorized  to  ofiTer  competitive  free  scholar* 
ships  to  schools  preparing  students  for  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, on  the  following  conditions : 

Such  schools  must  be  qualified  by  their  course  of  study,  to  pre* 
pare  students  for  full  entrance  into  the  regular  collegiate  dassses  of 
the  University. 

A  competitive  written  examination  must  be  held  at  the  close  of 
the  school-year,  covering  all  required  subjects.  The  first  scholar 
on  the  geueral  average,  as  ascertained  by  this  examination,  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  year's  iree  tuition  in  any  collegiate  course  of  the 
University. 

This  scholarship  may  be  conferred  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
and  must  be  certified  to  the  chairman  of  the^  faculty.  The  written 
examination  questions,  and  the  answers  of  the  successful  student 
must  accompany  this  certificate,  and  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  benefits  of  this  scholarship  shall  not  apply  to  students  enter- 
ing sub- collegiate  studies  in  any  department. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

Booms  in  the  University  buildings  are  assigned  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  to  students  who  do  not  reside  in 
Erioxville.  No  changes  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee.  Occupants  furnish  their  own  rooms,  and  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage  done  them. 

Rooms  are  generally  assigned  to  students  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  sesnon.  Those, 
therefore,  who  desire  to  be  located  in  lodgings  before  college  exer- 
cises begin,  are  advised  to  be  on  the  ground  one  or  two  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  first  Thursday  of  September. 

All  non-resident  students  are  required  to  occupy  rooms  in  the 
University  buildings,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty  special 
arrangements  be  made,  by  the  authority  of  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians, for  them  to  occupy  rooms  elsewhere.  This  privilege  may, 
however,  be  denied,  or  withdrawn,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

Students  lodging  off  College  Hill  are  subject  to  the  same  regulft- 
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tionsas  if  lodging  in  University  buildings;  and  suoh  permission 
will  not  be  granted  except  apon  a  distinct  acknowlegment  of  these 
obligations.  Heads  of  families  desiring  to  board  and  lodge  students 
are  required  to  make  themselves  responsible  to  the  faculty  for  the 
general  observance  of  these  regulations. 

Students  may  board,  for  meals  only,  on  College  Hill  at  the  Uni- 
versity Mess  Hall,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  in  private 
families  specially  authorized  for  this  purpose ;  but  never  at  any  pub- 
lic hotel  or  restaurant. 

EXPENSES 

^  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FIVE  MONTHS. 

Tuition  in  all  departments  (if  due) $20  00 

Incidental  Fee 6  00 

Boom  Bent  (half  room)  in  the  University  buildings 3  00 

Library 1  00 

Free  tuition  is  allowed  to  State  appointees,  graduates,  and  schol- 
arship students ;  also  to  teachers,  and  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  if  properly  certified  as  such.  The  fee  for  a  diploma^  re- 
quired of  graduates  in  all  cases,  is  $6.00. 

All  dues  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  classes  until  their  term  bills  are  paid. 

Students  not  lodging  in  University  buildings  are  charged  one- 
half  the  price  of  room  rent  for  use  ot  study-rooms  during  the  day. 

Students  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are  charged  $5.00  per  term 
for  cost  of  material.  Special  charges  are  made  for  damages  in  the 
laboratory  or  library,  or  elsewhere  on  the  University  premises. 

Board  at  the  University  boarding  house  may  be  had  at  $2.50  per 
week,  if  paid  in  advance  each  month ;  if  not,  $2.75.  Some  students 
.  board  themselves  at  less  cost.  Fuel  costs  each  student  in  a  dor- 
mitory about  $5.00  per  year,  and  lighting  (including  cost  of  lamp), 
somewhat  less.     Washing  costs  about  $1.50  a  month. 

Furniture  for  room,  iocluding  chair,  table,  bedstead,  mattress 
and  washstand,  need  not  cost  more  at  the  manufacturer's  than  $7.00 
to  $10.00,  and  may  be  sold  at  a  fair  valuation  when  the  student 
leaves  the  institution.  Bed  clothing  will  involve  a  small  additional 
cost,  but  should,  if  convenient,  be  brought  from  home. 
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THE  ANNUAL  COST 

of  boards  fueli  lighting,  washing,  incidental  abd  room*rent  fee,  and 
of  a  oadet  uniform  and  cap,  if  board  is  paid  in  advance  each  month, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  If  tuition  is  paid  for, 
forty  dollars  are  to  be  added.  By  the  labor  system,  needy  students 
may  lighten  these  expenses  somewhat 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Since  tickets  on  all  the  railroads  can  now  be  had  at  three  cents  a 
mile,  the  cost  of  travel,  even  from  distant  portions  of  the  State,  is 
not  heavy.  Students,  however,  who  shall  have  paid  full  fare  over 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Oeorgia,  or  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railroads,  can  purchase  return  tickets  over  these  roads  at  two 
cents  a  n^ile. 

STATE  STUDENTS 

are  appointed  by  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  each  Senator 
having  the  right  to  nominate  two,  and  each  Representative  three, 
when  vacancies  exist  in  their  districts  or  counties.  Students  thus 
appointed  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  prepared  to  enter  reg- 
ular classes,  collegiate  or  preparatory,  as  heretofore  prescribed. 
Once  entered,  they  are  entitled  to  continue  until  their  studies  are 
completed,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  students. 

SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 

in  the  State  Legislature  who  have  vacancies  to  fill,  are  requested  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  constituants  to  the  educational  advantages 
which  the  University  offers  to  the  youth  of  the  State.  They  are  also 
requested,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  their  appointments  subject 
to  the  competitive  examination  of  applicants  by  the  County  Super- 
intendents of  public  schools,  as  now  authorised  by  law.  A  C(ipy  of 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  is  appended  to  this  catalogue.  It  is  very  * 
important  that  the  appointments  be  given  to  the  most  capable  young 
men,  who  have  a  desire  to  obtain  a  thorough  collegiate  education. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  especially  requested  to  be  full  and 
explicit  in  their  communications  to  the  chairman  of  the  faculty 
concerning  the  name,  county  and  post-office  of  studentsVhom  they 
may  appoint. 
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A  list  of  the  vaoancies  yet  unfilled  is  published  in  the  appendix. 
As  the  usefulness  of  the  Universitj  is  so  largely  dependent  on 
appointments  by  members  of  the  Legislature^  they  are  earnestly 
nrged  to  give  attention,  that  its  benefits  may  be  secured  as  widely 
as  possible  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  in  their  respective  counties 
and  districts. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  wishing  to  bring  the  State  University 
into  closer  connection  with  the  public  school  system,  have  decided 
that  students  from  each  county  will  be  received  at  the  University, 
free  of  tuition  on  the  official  nomination  and  recomendation  of  School 
Superintendents.  They  are  therefore  requested  to  appoint  such 
young  men  as  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
them  here.  Applicants  for  admission  should  have  completed  the 
studies  in  the  8th  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

CABINET  AND  MUSEUM. 

The^  Cabinet  consists  at  present  of  working  series  of  minerals, 
fossils,  shells,  and  rocks ;  the  Museum,  of  osteological  and  archsQO- 
logical  specimens.  They  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  several 
sciences  to  which  they  relate.  Additions  are  constantly  being  made, 
and  donations  are  earnestly  solicited.  Relics  of  the  Indians  or 
Mound  Builders,  are  especially  desired.  Contributions  should  be 
addressed  to  Prof.  Hunter  Nicholson,  Knozville,  Tenn.,  and  may 
be  sent  by  express.  It  is  important  that  the  name  of  the  locality 
from  which  the  specimens  are  taken,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor, 
should  accompany  them. 

LIBRARY. 

The  University  Library  contains  about  seven  thousand  volumes. 
This  number  is  increasing,  both  from  donations  and  purchases. 
The  selection  of  books  has  been  judiciously  made,  and  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  will  be  found  the  leading  standard  works  on 
the  various  topics  of  human  learning.  The  city  of  Knoxville 
niade  a  donation  of  |15,000  in  its  own  bonds  to  the  uses  of  the 
Library,  the  interest  on  which  constitutes  a  valuable  means  for  pur- 
phasing  new  books.     In  order  that  this  fund  may  remain  unimpaired, 
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BtadeDta  are  charged  a  small  fee  to  maintain  the  current  expenaea  of 
the  Library.  The  Library  is  accessible  at  stated  hoars  daily, 
under  suitable  regulations,  and  students  may  have  the  counsel  of 
the  Librarian  or  other  Professors,  as  to  the  right  selection  and  use 
of  books. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  of  long  standing,  connected  with 
the  University.  These  Societies  are  highly  prized  by  the  Faculty  as 
well  as  by  the  students,  and  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  advan- 
tages  offered  by  the  University.  A  joint  celebration,  with  an 
address  before  the  Societies,  is  appointed  for  Monday  evening  pre- 
ceding Commencement  day. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

An  Association  of  Alumni,  composed  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University  and  members  elected  by  them,  has  long  been  in  existence. 
This  Association  holds  its  annual  meeting  at  3  P.  ic.,  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  and  its  celebration  and  banquet  the  same  evening.  The 
annual  oration  is  delivered  on  the  Tuesday  evening  preceding  Com- 
mencement. 

T.  M.  C.  A. 

A  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  is  in  active  operation  in 
the  University,  and  is  exerting  a  happy  influence  among  the  stu- 
dents. A  Reading  Room,  well  supplied  with  periodicals,  free 
to  all  students,  has  been  opened  under  its  auspices.  An  Annual 
Reception  is  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Thursday  of  the  aca- 
demical year. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

The  University  is  not  sectarian,  nor  under  any  denominational 
control;  but,  as  representing  a  Christian  State,  it  recognises  the 
obligations  of  Christian  education,  and  aims  to  promote  religious 
and  moral  influences  among  the  students.  All  students  are  requir- 
ed to  attend  daily  religious  exercises  in  the  University  Chapel,  and 
on  Sunday  to  attend  divine  service  in  some  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city.  The  community  of  Knoxville  is  noted  for  its  Christian 
character,  and  for  its  social  refinement. 
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MUSIC. 

Optional  instraotion  is  oflered  in  Vocal  Musio^  under  a  skillfal 
teacher.  Sight  singing,  phrasing  and  articulation  will  be  the  main 
features^  with  occasional  remarks  and  lectures  on  the  culture  of  the 
of  the  voice. 

In  Instrumental  Music,  inetruotion  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  Military  Bond  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  This  Band  embraces 
a  full  range  of  instumentSi  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  military 
organization.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  music  required  for  cadet 
drills,  eto.y  the  Band  is  instructed  in  music  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
these  peices  a(e  performed  at  the  public  celebrations  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  on  Commencemement  Day,  etc.  The  band  is  in  charge  of 
an  experienced  and  skillful  Musical  Director,  who  devotes  much  care 
to  its  instruction. 

'trustees  and  VISITORS. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  holds  its  semi-annual  meeting  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  January ;  its  annual  meeting,  on  the  Tuesday  before 
Commencement  Day ;  and  called  meetings,  for  the  transactionn  of 
special  business,  at  such  times  as  may  be  appointed.  A  Committee 
of  the  Trustees  is  appointed  to  attend  the  University  examinations; 
and  an  Executive  Committee  to  visit  the  University  at  intervals 
during  the  session,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  visit  the 
University  at  the  close  of  each  session,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
they  may  appoint 

STATE  SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  endowment  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  aided  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  by  the  Board  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Knoxville,  a  State  Normal 
school,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Sui^erintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  held  at  the  University  for  four  weeks  every  summer. 

In  order  to  continue  to  the  teachers  of  Tennessee  the  advantages 
thus  afforded,  and  to  secure  to  the  State  University  its  lawful  rela- 
tion to  public  education,  the  Board  of  Trustees  tendered  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  of 
March,  1873,  the  free  use  of  the  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus 
of  the  University  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Normal 
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school;  to  be  .held  under  authority  of  the  State  during  each  summer 
vacation  of  the  University.  This  tender  was  accepted  in  conform* 
ity  with  laW|  and  a  State  Normal  school  is  held  each  summer,  with 
]iK)wer  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  an  act  of  the  Leg* 
islature,  approved  March,  1875,  to  confer  diplomas  upon  duly  qual- 
ified teachers,  exempting  the  holders  from  further  examination  in 
any  county  of  the  State.  This  Normal  is  free  to  all  the  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  persons  preparing  to  teach,  in  Tennessee.  The 
like  privilege  may  also  be  extended,  on  application,  to  similar  per- 
sons from  other  States. 

The  following  are  the  courses  of  study  : 

FIBST  Y£AB,  OR  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Arithmetic,  geography,  history,  map  drawing,  elementary  meth- 
ods, pedagogics,  reading  and  elocution,  English  I.,  calisthenics, 
music,  drawing,  and  writing. 

SECOND  YEAB,  OR  INTERMEDIATE  CLASS. 

Elements  of  algebra,  English  II.,  elementary  methods  continued  > 
pedagogics,  reading  and  elocution ,  agriculture,  geology,  calisthen- 
ics, music,  drawing,  and  writing. 

THIbD  year,  OR  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Elements  of  geometry,  English  III.,  elementary  methods,  peda- 
gogics, reading  and  elocution,  agriculture,  geology,  calisthenics, 
music,  drawing,  and  writing. 

These  courses  are  continuous  and  progressive.  Teachers  who 
pass  satisfactorily  the  examination  of  the  junior  class,  receive 
diplomas  good  for  one  year ;  those  who  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  junior  and  intermediate  classes,  receive  diplomas  good  for  two 
years ;  and  those  who  pass  the  examinations  of  the  junior,  inter- 
mediate and  senior  classes,  receive  diplomas  good  for  life. 

All  examinations  in  the  Normal  school  are  optional.  No  teachers 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  diplomas  in  any  class  who 
have  not  attended  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  lessons  given  to  the  class* 

Besides  the  regular  courses  of  study,  instruction  is  offered  also 
in  many  branches  of  study  outside  of  the  curriculum  of  the  common 
schools,  and  lectures  on  special  subjects  connected  with  school-work 
are  delivered  by  prominent  educators.  More  than  three  hundred 
persons  attended  this  Normal  during  the  last  session  in  July,  1884. 
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A  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  quota  of  appointments  to  State  soholarships  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  allotted  bj  law  to  each  county  and  Repre- 
sentative or  Senatorial  District,  the  namber  of  these  appointments 
that  have  been  filled,  and  the  number  still  vacant,  Dec.  25,  1884 : 
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Knox,  2  Representatives.. 
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Senatobial  Distbigtb. 

Ck>UMTisa. 


9 


1  Garter,  Johnson,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Washington^ 

2  Greene,  Hancock,  Hawkins. 

3,Cocke.  Hamblen,  Jefferson,  Sevier.. 

4  Cam poell,  Claiborne,  Qrainger,  Scott,  Union ^... 

5|  Anderson,  Knox 

6'Bloant,  Loudon,  Monroe,  Boane 

7|  Bradley,  Jame^,  McMinn,  Meigs,  Polk 

8  Hamilton,  Marion • 

f  Bledsoe,  Cumberland,  Orundy,  Morgan,  Bhea,  Sequatchie,  Van  \ 

I  \     Buren,  White / 

10, Cannon,  DeEalb^  Putnam,  Warren 

lljClay,  Fentress,  Jackson,  Macon,  Overton,  Pickett.. 

12  Bobertson,  Sumner,  Trousdale 

13  Smith,  Wilson 

14  Coffee,  Butherford 

15!Bedford,  Franklin,  Moore 

16  Marshall,  Williamson 

17|Qile8,  Lincoln 

18  Lewis,  Maury 

19  Davidson ^ 

20  Cheatham,  Davidson 

21  Montgomery,  Stewart 

22  Dickson,  Hickman,  Houston,  Humphreys 

23'Hardin,  Lawrence,  Perry,  Wayne 

24  Hardeman,  McNairy , 

25  Henderson,  Madison.. .\ 

26  Benton,  Carroll,  Decatur 

27, Henry,  Weakley 

28  Dyer,  Lake,  Obion 

29  Gibson 

30  Crockett,  Haywood,  Lauderdale / 

31  Fayette,  Tipton 

32  Shelby 

Shelby 
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The  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Sentatorial  Districts  have  appointed  more  than 
their  quotas. 

BODES  MASSIE,  Chairman  of  Fae^. 
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Medical  Department,  at  Nashville. 


FACULTY. 


WILLIAM  P.  JONES,  M.  D.,  DUNCAN  EVE,  M.  D., 

President  of  the  Faculty.  Dean  of  the  Facal^. 

W.  K.  BOWLING,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  DEEBING  J.  B0BEBT8,  M.  D., 

Profesaora  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  P.  JONES,  M.  D., 
Profenor  of  Insanity  and  Medical  Hygiene  (Emeritoa.) 

DUNCAN  EVE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  BUNYAN  STEPHENS,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

T.  B.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.> 
Professor  of  General,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  (Emeritus.) 

W.  D.  HAGGARD,  M.  D.,  J.  S.  CAIN,  M.  D., 

Professors  of  Gynecology  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

W.  F.GLENN,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Genito-Urinary,  and  Venereal  Diseases. 

W.  a  BIBB,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases. 

PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

W.  M.  VEETREE8,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

WILLIAM  G.  BRIEN.  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

J.  G.  SINCLAIR,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eje,  Ear  and  Throat, 

ROBERT  RUSSELL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  a 
Professor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

W.  E.  McCAMPBELL,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
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Dental  Department,  at  Nashville. 


FACULTY. 


BOBEBT  jaUSSELL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
ProfeflBor  of  Mechanical  and  Clinical  Dentistry* 

J.  Y.  CRAWFORD,  D.  D.  8., 
ProfesBor  of  Operative  Dentiatry. 

DUNCAN  EVE,  M.D., 
Profeesor  of  Oral  Sargerj  and  Clinical  8orgery. 

W.  M.  VEBTREES,  M.  D., 
Ph>feMor  of  Chexnistry  and  Metalloigy. 

W.  G.  BIBB,  M.  D.  • 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 
Profeesor  of  Qeneral  and  8pecial  Anatomy. 

WM.  F.  GLENN,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

WM.  F.  FOWLER,  D.  D.  8., 
GEO.  B.  CLEMENTS,  D.  D.  a, 
Demonstrators  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry* 

W.  E.  MoCAMPBELL,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  af  Anatomy. 
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Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  8,  T.  D.,  Preridjeni  Board  TrwUts: 

Deab  Sir: — In  complicaDoe  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 

Trnstees  ordering  its  publication,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 

following  report  of  the  experimental  and  other  work  of  my  school 

for  the  session  of  1881-'82. 

BespectfuUv) 

J.  M.  McBRYDE, 

ProfeMOT  of  Agrieuliurej  HorticuUure  and  Botany. 
Univbbsity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  October  1, 1882. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  Dature  and  scope  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  Agricnl- 
taral  Department  of  the  Uoiveraity  of  Tennessee  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  my  two  preceding  Reports.  In  submitthig  this 
one,  my  third  and  last,  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation  and 
apology.  It  has  been  prepared  amid  the  interruptions  and  disoom- 
forts  incidental  to  my  removal  from  the  State  and  establishment  in 
a  different  field  of  labor.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
work  of  this  department  will  be  continued  and  extended  by  my 
successor,  Prof.  J.  W.  Glenn,  for  whom  I  would  bespeak  the  same 
kind  indulgence  and  consideration,  so  freely  extended  to  me  during 
the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  University.  I  feel  assured 
the  agricultural  public  of  the  State  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  change  in  the  management  of  the  Department. 

I  would  again  express  my  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  Report  for  their  valuable  assistance  and  sup- 
port. 

4— Univ. 
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Experiments  in  Wheat  Culture. 


The  experimeDts  of  1880  and  1881  were  carefully  repeated  this 
year,  under  as  nearly  similar  conditions  as  possible,  iind  many  new 
ones  were  added  to  the  series.  The  order  of  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  two  preceding  reports  will  be  followed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  this,  and  the  156  experiments  in  wheat  culture  will  be  therefore 
discussad  under  the  same  series  and  sections. 

The  plats  numbered  from  i  to  cli  were  situated  in  the  same  field 
as  those  of  Series  1st  and^nd  of  last  year. 

The  shape  and  relative  position  of  the  several  plats,  are  exhibited 
in  the  plan  on  the  opposite  page. 

An  alley-^way  of  one  foot  in  width,  separating  these  plats  is  not 
shown  in  this  plan.    The  plats  were  1-16  of  an  acre  each. 

The  land  selected  was  very  level  and  smooth,  and  the  plats  were 
apparently  quiet  uniform  in  soil,  situation  and  aspect.  Any  differ- 
ences observable  were  carefully  noted. 


SERIES  I. 

To  Series  i,  which  includes  sections  i  to  Yi,  also  properly  belong 
the  new  sections  xiii  and  xiv. 

The  portion  of  the  field  in  which  the  plats  of  this  Series  were 
situated  was  in  corn  last  year.  The  only  manure  used  on  this  crop 
was  a  handful  of  compost  (i  plaster,  i  bone  meal  and  i  river  mud) 
applied  to  each  hill.  The  corn  was  cut  and  removed  from  the  field 
late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  and  the  land  thoroughly 
prepared  for  wheat  by  repeated  plowings,  harro wings  and  roll- 
ings. For  the  reasons  given  in  the  report  of  1880,  no  fertiliiEers 
or  manure  was  used  on  any  of  these  plats.    The  soil  was  in  good 
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heart,  a  sandy  loam^  light  and  friable.     For  further  information 
concerning  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Reports  of  1880^and  1881. 

BECriON  I. 
Experimenta  Testing  Different  Amounta  of  Seed  per  Acre. 

The  nature  and  bearing  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  are 
fully  explained,  and  the  relative  merits  of  thick  and  thin  seeding 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  Reports  of  1880  and  1881.  I  will 
therefore  only  add,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  results  of  the 
experiments  of  the  current  year,  that  many  farmers  seem  inclined 
to  hold  that  the  size  of  the  grains  of  any  given  variety  of  wheat  is 
a  much  more  important  consideration  than  the  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre.  For  example,  a  late  Eaglish  writer,  in  referring  to  this 
subject,  quotes  the  following  experiments,  made  in  Scotland,  about 
twenty- five  years  ago  ; 

"On  No.  1  plot,  400  large  kernel«i  were  dibbled  on  No.  2  plot, 
400  small  seeds  of  the  same  wheat,  each  plot  being  36  feet  square. 
No.  1  gave  316  plants  and  1,572  grains,  which  along  with  the  ftiaw 
and  the  ear,  weighed  106  ounces.  No.  2  gave  256  plants  and  606 
grains,  which  weighed,  along  with  the  straw  and  the  ear,  32  ounces. 

"These  seeds  were  bought  from  a  seedsman^  and  the  large  were 
separated  from  the  small  by  a  screen  of  appropriate  size  of  mesh 
to  separate  the  big  berries  from  the  little.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  were  extracted  by  th^t  means,  and  the  three- fourths  which 
did  not  press  through  the  screen  were  used  as  the  big  kernels  for  the 
experiment."* 

The  plats  of  this  section  run  from  :$:iii  to  xzx.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  addition  to  the  experiments  of  last  year,  testing 
quantities  of  seed  ranging  from  2  pecks  to  8  pecks  per  acre,  there 
are  four  others  testing  the  effects  of  9  pecks  and  10  pecks  per  acre. 
The  two  varieties  used  last  season  (the  Boughton,  a  bald  white,  and 
the  Champion  Amber,  or  rather  Lancaster  Red,t  a  bearded  red 
wheat)  were  again  employed  this  year. 

All  the  details  of  the  experiments  were  made  to  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  those  of  the  preceding  years.  The  same 
varieties,  mode  of  preparation,  seeding,  etc.,  were  made   use  of. 

•Agricultural  Review,  Nov.  1882.    Page  111, 
tBeport  of  1881.    Page  116. 
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Last  year  the  plats  of  this  section  were  seedcfd  on  October  14thy 
year  before  last  on  October  15tb,  and  this  year  on  October  19th, 
a  difference  of  only  a  very  few  days  in  the  time  of  sowinj^. 

Table  I  gives  in  fall  the  conditions  and  results  of  the  experiments 
of  the  present  year. 

TABLE  I, 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  QUANTITY  OF  SEED  PER  ACRE. 
Plats  1-16  acre  each.    Drilled  October  19th.    Unfertilized. 


No.  of 

VABIBrY. 

Am.  of 

Seed 

pracre 

Pecks. 

Yield  per  Plat. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

lbs  straw 

4&C.,t0   1 

Plat 

Straw,   Ac. 
Pounds. 

118 

116 

100 

76 

79 

96 

141 

66 

102 

122 

116 

84 

85 

84 

105 

83 

82 

103 

Gr:iin. 
ttw. 

82 
69 
65 
60 
61 
49 
54 
54 
63 
53 
49 
61 
55 
39 
35 
67 
58 
52 

Straw,   Ac. 
Pounds. 

Grain. 
Bus. 

lb.  of 
Grain. 

ziii 
xiv 

XV 

Champion  Amber... 

Houghton M 

Bouflrhton 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
^ 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 

1,888 
1,856 
1,600 
1,200 
1,264 
1,536 
2,256 
896 
1,632 
1,952 
1,856 
1,344 
1,360 
1,344 
1,680 
1,328 
1,312 
1,648 

21.86 
18.40 
17.33 
16.00 
16.26 
13.06 
14.40 
1440 
16.80 
14.13 
13.06 
16.26 
14.66 
10.40 
9.33 
17  86 
1546 
13.86 

1.44 
1.68 
1.54 

xvi 

xvii 

xviii 

xix 

Champion  Amber... 
Champion  Amber... 

Booghton M 

Bouirhton 

1.25 
129 
1.96 
2.61 

XX 

xxi 
xxit 
xxiii 

Champion  Amber... 
Champion  Amber... 

Boughton 

Boughton 

1.04 
162 
2.30 
2.37 

XXi7 
XX7 

XXV  i 
zxvii 

Champion  Amber... 
Champion  Amber... 

Boughton.. 

Boughton 

1.37 
1.54 
2.15 
3.00 

xxviii 

XXIX 
XXX 

Champion  Amber... 
Champion  Amber... 
Boughton  M 

1.24 
1.41 
1.98 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  dif- 
ferences observable  in  the  results  of  the  experiments  were  dae  in  a 
far  greater  degree  to  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  several  plats 
than  to  the  difi^^rent  amounts  of  seed  used.  For  if  we  take  first 
the  Boughton^  we  find  that  2  pecks  of  seed  gave  18.40  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre,  3  pecks  17.33  bushels,  5  pecks  14.40  bushels,  6  pecks 
14.13  bushels,  10  pecks  13.86  bushels,  4  pecks  13.06  bushels,  7 
pecks  13.06  bushels,  8  pecks  10.40  bushels,  and  9  pecks  9.33  bush- 
els. It  is  true  that  2  pecks  gave  the  best  results,  and  9  pecks  the 
worst,  and  3  pecks  the  next  best,  and  8  pecks  the  next  worst,  a 
decidedly  favorable  showing  for  thin  seeding;  but  10  pecks,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  better  results  than  4  pecks  or  7  pecks,  and  much 
better  results  than  8  pecks  or  9  pecks.     And  between  5  pecks,  6 
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pecks,  10  pecks,  4  pecks,  and  7  pecks,  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence whatever. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  crops  of  straw  of  this  variety,  we  find 
that  the  same  thing  is  the  case.  For  5  pecks  gave  the  largest  yield, 
22.56Ibs.,  and  8  pecks  the  smallest,  13.44Ibs.,  .6  pecks  the  next 
largest,  19.52Ibs.,  and  4  pecks,  the  next  smallest,  15.36Ibs.,  9  peck?, 
10  pecks  and  3  pecks  gave  very  nearly  the  same  yields. 

On  comparing  the  ratios  of  straw  to  grain  we  find  that  9  pecks 
gave  the  highest  proportion,  3.00,  and  3  pecks  the  lowest,  1.64, 
and  that  2  pecks  and  10  pecks  gave  almost  the  same  (1.68  and 
1.98). 

With  tjie  other  variety,  the  Champion  Amber  (this  name  is  re- 
tained, as  explained  in  last  year's  report  for  the  sake  of  uniformity), 
the  case  is  also  the  same*  For  2  pecks  gave  the  best  yield  of  grain, 
21.86  bushels,  9  pecks  the  the  next  best,  17.86  bushels,  6  pecks,  the 
next,  16.80  bushels,  4  pecks,  the  next,  16.26  bushels,  7  pecks  the 
same,  3  pecks  the  next,  16.00  bushels,  10  pecks  the  next,  15.4S 
bushels,  8  pecks  the  next,  14.66  bushels,  and  5  pecks  the  lowest, 
14.40  bushels.  Between  the  yields  of  6  pecks,  4  pecks,  7  pecks, 
and  3  pecks,  there  was  again,  practically,  no  difference.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  straw.  For  while  2  pecks  gave  the  largest  crop, 
l,888Ib9  per  acre,  5  pecks  gave  the  smallest,  898]hs,  and  while  6 
pecks  gave  the  next  largest,  l,632tt>s,  3  pecks  gave  the  next  small- 
est, l,200fbs.  And  again,  4  pecks,  7  pecks,  8  pecks,  9  pecks,  and 
10  pecks  gave  very  nearly  the  same  yields. 

Six  pecks  gave  the  highest  proportion  of  straw  to  grain,  1.62,  and 
5  pecks  the  lowest,  1.04,  2  pecks  and  10  pecks  gave  exactly  the 
same  ratio. 

It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  different  amounts  of 
seed  used  produced  but  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  crop.  The  ex- 
ceptionally large  yields  of  grain  of  Nos.  xiii  and  xiv,  seeded  respec- 
tively with  two  pecks  of  Champion  Amber  and  two  pecks  of 
Boughton  per  acre,  were  in  large  part  due  to  the  superior  fertility 
of  these  plats. 

This  superiority  was  remarked  on  and  noted  down  by  both  the 
farm  superintendent  and  myself  when  the  plats  were  seeded.  It  is 
generally  held  that  a  heavy  dose  of  seed  per  acre  tends  to  increase 
the  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  grain.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments with  amounts  of  seed  ranging  from  tijro  pecks  to  ten  pecks, 
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taken  in  oonnection  with  those  of  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  view  is  not  well  founded. 

For  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  two  varieties  the  results 
are  much  more  conelusive.  For^  if  we  compare  the  yields  of  the 
corresponding  plats  of  the  two  kinds^  we  find  that  in  all  the  experi- 
ments of  the  section,  except  two,  the  Champion  Amber  proved  de- 
eidedly  superior  to  the  Boughton.  With  three  pecks  per  acre  the 
Boughton  gave  1.33  bushels  more  than  the  Champion  Amber,  with 
five  pecks  it  gave  exactly  the  same  yield  of  grain.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  this  alone,  the  results  of  this  year's  experiments  correspond 
very  closely  with  those  of  1880  and  1881.  In  all  other  respects 
they  differ  moist  widely,  for  a  reference  to  those  reports  will  show 
that  the  results  of  the  two  preceding  years  were  decidedly  favorable 
to  thick  seeding.  Very  often  there  was  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  crop  for  every  additional  peck  of '  seed  sown.  Those  of  the 
present  year  (1882)  are,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  their  nega- 
tive character,  opposed  to  thick  seeding ;  for  they  make  it  plain  that 
the  larger  amounts  of  seed  used,  which  added  greatly  to  the  expense 
of  the  crop,  gave  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  yield. 

If,  however,  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  present  year  are 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  their  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate character,  they  are  certainly  valuable  in  one  important  partio- 
alar.  They  show  and  show  very  clearly  the  unreliableness  of  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  so-called  teachings  of  a  single  or  even  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
the  table,  which  gives  the  triennial  averages  of  the  experiments  of 
this  section,  speak  for  itself.  I  will  merely  explain  that  the  exper- 
iments, with  two  pecks  added  last  year,  and  those  with  nine  pecks 
and  ten  added  this,  do  not  of  course  appear  in  this  table : 
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TABLE  A. 

ExpjSKiMBNTS  OP  SECTION  I  FOB  1880,  1881  and  1882. 


Vasibtt. 

Amt 

of 
seed 

per 
acre 
Fka 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

Bonsrhton 

Souflrhton 

Boughton 

BoDflrhtoh 

Boughton 

Bonghton 

Champion  Amber 
Chaihpion  Amber 
Champion  Amber 
Champion  Amber 
Champion  Amber 
Champion  Amber 

Straw  and  Chaff  per  Acre. 


Grain  per  Acre. 


1,784 

1,636 

2,192 

1,562 

2,880 

1,920 

2,400 

2,640 

2,496 

1,904 

2,?^5« 

2,272 

2,720 

1,408 

3,216 

^28 

3,392 

1,776 

3,424 

2,560 

3,680 

1,920 

1. 

18^. 

1. 

has. 

oc 

17.33 

1,618 

10.80 

13.06 

]Si,06 

2,000 

10.40 

15.46 

14.40 

2,250 

16.40 

20.53 

14.13 

2,298 

13.30 

25.33 

13.06 

1,914 

11.20 

20.80 

10.40 

1,909 

12.40 

24.80 

16.00 

14.90 

14.40 

16.26 

17.60 

15.20 

14.40 

17.60 

21.06 

16.80 

19.20 

28.00 

16  26 

24.00 

26.33 

14.66 

Aver'M 
busheli 


14.16 
12.90 
1S.4S 
16.6S 
17.25 
14.1S 
17.73 
15.1S 
16.73 
18.48 
21.IS 
21.33 


Now,  if  we  were  only  to  consider  the  results  of  the  six  experi- 
ments  with  the  Champion  Amber  in  1880|  we  would  certainly  de- 
cide in  favor  of  thick  seeding,  for  we  have  a  marked  increase  (with 
a  single  exception,  explained  in  the  report  of  that  year)  in  the  yield 
of  grain,  for  every  additional  peck  of  seed  used.  And  in  1881  'five 
out  of  the  six  experiments  with  this  variety  were  equally  as  favora- 
ble to  thick  [Ceding.  And  again,  both  in  1880  and  1881,  the  three 
most  thickly  seeded  plats  of  the  Boughton  gave  the  best  yields  of 
grain.  If  we  had  stopped  this  series  of  experiments  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  we  could  have  safely  affirmed  that  the  results  of 
twenty*four  careful  experiments  continued  for  two  seasons,  and 
these  seasons,  be  it  remembered,  very  dissimilar  in  character,  were 
clearly  in  favor  of  thick  seeding.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
have  regard  only  to  those  of  the  present  year,  we  would  see,  upon 
glancing  down  the  column  giving  the  yield  of  grain  for  1882,  first, 
that  in  the  experiments  with  the  Champion  Amber  the  eight  peck 
plat,  which  in  1880  gave  the  largest,  and  in  1881  the  next  largest 
yield,  this  year  gave  the  next  smallest,  we  might  say  the  smallest, 
for  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  its  yield  and  that  of 
the  five-peck  plat.  Second,  that  in  the  Boughton  the  same  plat 
which  last  year  gave  the  next  best,  and  the  year  before,  the  third 
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best  yield,  this  year  gave  the  worst.  Thirds  that  this  year  the 
yields  of  the  three  heavily  seeded  plats  of  the  Booghton  were  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  other  three ;  and  fourth,  that  between  the 
three  heavily  seeded  and  tlie  three  thinly  seeded  plats  of  the 
Champion  Amber,  there  was  this  year  practically  no  difference. 
Hence,  I  say,  if  this  year  had  been  the  first  of  the  series  we  might 
have  concluded  that  the  results  of  the  twelve  experiments  were  in 
favor,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  of  thin  seeding. 

The  longer  I  study  the  subject  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
field  experiments,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  are  worse  than  useless ; 
they  are  mischievous  and  misleading.  In  rash  or  untrained  hands 
they  are  dangerous  weapons,  and  even  in  the  most  skilled,  two- 
€dged  swords  which  cut  both  ways.  Other  investigators  in  this 
field  are  reaching  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  Sturtevant  affirms : 
'^  The  system  of  plat  experiment  as  usually  understood^  t.  e.,  the 
planting  of  equal  areas  under  presumably  like  conditions  and  then 
estimating  the  efficacy  of  treatment  by  the  crop  yielded  is  not  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  answer  which  can  be  deemed  trustworthy.''  His 
affirmation  is  based  on  the  results  of  some  field  experiments  in  corn  , 
onlture.  Twenty  plats  were  seeded  in  corn,  ten  of  these  "  received 
ordinary  farm  cultivation,''  the  other  ten  no  cultivation  whatever. 
The  ten  cultivated  plats  gave  an  avfrage  of  48.8  bushels  per  acre, 
the  ten  uncultivated  an  average  of  51.4  bushels.  In  eight  cases 
out  of  the  ten  the  yield  of  the  cultivated  plats  was  inferior  to  that  of 
the  uncultivated.     The  Director  goes  on  to  observe  : 

"  Were  these  our  only  experiments  we  might  well  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  cultivation  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  crop.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  a  second  series  of  ten  plats  alongside  received  also 
the  same  treatment  and  served  as  a  duplicate  series."  In  this  series 
the  ten  cultivated  plats  gave  an  average  of  54.5  bushels  per  acre, 
the  ten  uncultivated  an  average  of  44.1  bushels.  ^'  In  this  case  the 
cultivated  w&s  superior  to  the  uncultivated  in  eight  cases  out  ot  ten, 
and  in  one  case  no  difference.  If  we  look  at  the  average  of  these 
two  series  we  find  in  Series  I  the  uncultivated  plats  yielding  2.6 
bushels  per  acre  more  corn  than  the  cultivated  ;  in  the  second  series 
the  cultivated  yielding  10.4  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  unculti- 
vated. Attempt  will  not  be  made  here  to  explain  these  discrepan- 
cies."*   He  concludes :    ^^  Before  progress  in  experiment  can  be 

*  fialletin  No.  XV.    New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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made  it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some  more  accurate  and  scientifio 
method;  one  which  is  not  only  free  from  the  objection. to  the  plat 
system^  but  one  which  may  be  capable  in  itself  of  giving  results 
which  can  be  acted  upon  as  if  trustworthy/'     Now,  while  I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  admit  that  the  plat  system  should  be  so  sum* 
marily  discarded,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  stands  in  great  need 
of  reformation  and  improvement.     In  the  first  place  the  experi- 
ments should  be  more  carefully  conducted.    There  is  need  of  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy  in  the  measurement  and  preparation  of 
the  landy  in  the  selection  and  weighing  and  planting  of  the  seed,  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  etc.     The  fact  is  too  oflen  overlooked 
that  the  slightest  error  made  in  estimating  the  yield  of  a  small  plat 
becomes  a  very  serious  one  when  multiplied  by  10,  or  16,  or  20^ 
The  chemist  understands  this  thoroughly  when  making  his  analyses. 
He  will  use  only  balances  of  the  utmost  precision ;  he  carefully  te^l» 
all  his  reagents,  and  makes  sure  that  bis  apparatus  h  clean  and 
well-adjusted.     The  agriculturist  is  only  beginning  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  similar  precautions.     Heretofore  he  has  been  content 
to  step  off  his  land,  to  roughly  measure  his  seed,  and  to  make  use 
of  scales  that  show  no  difference  between  an  ounce  and  a  pounds 
Again,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  duplicate  an  experiment.    Where  testa^ 
of  fertilisers,  of  different  varieties  and  quantities  of  seed,  of  meth- 
ods, of  culture,  etc.,  are  made,  four  or  five  plats,  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  field   should   be  devoted  to  each   experiment.     And 
again,  these  tests,  thus  made,  must,  to  give  trustworthy  results,  be 
continued  for  a  number  of  years.     For  the  experiments  of  any  one 
year  serve  only  to  show  the  effects  of  a  single  season,  and  are  value- 
less as  far  as  any  other  is  concerned.     And  it  should  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  even  the  results  of  experiments  thus  made,  and 
thus  continued,  are  only  applicable  to  the  given  soil  and  locality* 
For  different  soils  and  different  localities  other  similar  series  must 
be  made.     General  conclusions  applicable  to  a  given  region  can 
only  be  drawn  from  comparisons  of  the  results  of  experiments  made 
in  every  different  soil  and  locality  of  that  region.     Agricultural  ex- 
perimentation is  certainly  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  not  capable  as  yet 
of  giving  very  accurate  results,  but  this  is  only  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  labor  to  perfect  it.     It  is  not  more  untrustworthy 
than  chemical  analysis  was  a  generation  ago,  and  it  must  be  per- 
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feoted  by  the  same  means  which  have  given  to  analysis  its  accuracy 
and  value,  by  intelligence,  effort  and  experience.  ^ 

That  well-devised  and  carefully  conducted  field  tests  Continued 
for  a  period  of  years,  are  capable  of  giving  trustworthy  results  is 
shown  by  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  The 
farmer  in  making  his  calculations  has  to  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
the  doctrine  of  averages.  Especially  does  he  consider  the  eflfect  of 
the  average  seasons  in  estimating  the  probable  yield  of  his  pro- 
posed crops.  He  makes  no  special  provisions  of  extraordinary 
seasons,  and  yet,  no  one  knows  better  how  potential  a  factor  the 
season  is  in  determining  the  yield  of  any  given  crop.  But  he  is 
well  aware  that  such  provision  would  be  useless,  even  dangerous, 
and  that  he  has  to  take  the  chances.  He  is  therefore  most  con- 
cerned to  know  what  processes  and  methods,  what  varieties  and 
what  amount  of  any  given  seed,  etc.,  would  give  the  best  results, 
not  in  any  one  year,  but  in  a  given  period  of  years.  And  experi- 
ments continued  for  a  number  of  years  and  hence  exhibiting  in 
their  average  results  the  effects  of  average  seasons  are  fairly  capable 
of  giving  him  the  desired  information.  It  is  generally  held,  for 
example,  that  on  ordinary  wheat  soils  the  hardier  red  varieties  are 
more  profitable  than  the  smooth  white  varieties  of  wheat.  For 
while  the  latter  will  give  the  larger  crop  in  exceptionally  favorable 
years,  the  former  yield  better  in  poor  or  average  seasons,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  average  results  are  safer  to  count  on  in  the 
long  run. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  average  results  of  the  experiments 
of  section  I  are  possessed  of  some  value.  For  these  experiments 
now  cover  a  period  of  three  years — years  differing  greatly  in  the 
character  of  their  seasons.  Now,  while  I  have  commented  freely 
on  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the 
present  year,  and  have  pointed  out  that  they  are  rather  favorable 
than  otherwise  to  thin  seeding,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  alter  the  verdict  of  the  experi- 
ments of  1880  and  1881.'  Hence,  the  averages  of  the  experiments 
for  the  three  years  are,  as  shown  by  Table  A,  still  in  favor  of  thick 
seeding.  For  in  the  Boughton  plats  7  pecks  gave  the  best  average 
yield,  17.23  bushels  per  acre,  and  6  pecks  the  next  best ;  8  pecks  and 
3  pecks  gave  nearly  the  same  average,  while  4  pecks  and  5  pecks 
were  decidedly  inferior  to  the  others. 
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In  the  Champion  Amber,  8  pecks  gave  the  beet  average,  7  peeks 
the  next  best,  and  6  pecks-  the  next.  With  the  same  amount  oF 
seed  the  average  of  the  Champion  Amber  was  in  every  case 
superior  to  the  Boughton. 

These  points  are  all  well  brought  out  hj  the  following  diagram^ 
which  explains  itself. 

TABLE  a. 

GRAPHIC  BEPRESENTATIOK  OP  AVERAGES  OP  TABLE  A. 


80 


10 


3  Pecks.    4i  PeckH.    ^  Pecks.     6  Pi;ck8.     7  Pecks,     b  Pkb. 


i60 


Scale  100  pounds  to  1-10  inch. 

a  b  represents  yield  of  grain  of  Boughton. 

c  d  represents  yield  of  grain  of  Champion  Amber. 

e  f  represents  yield  of  straw,  etc.,  of  Boughton. 

g  h  represents  yield  of  straw,  etc.,  of  Champion  Amber. 

In  this  it  is  seen  that  the  line  representing  the  yield  of  graia 
of  the  Champion  Amber  keeps  well  abovey  and  fairly  parallel  with^ 
that  representing  the  grain  of  the  Boughton  until  the  7  peck  verti- 
cal line  is  passed,  when  the  latter  suddenly  falls;  that  both  are 
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higher  at  3  pecks  than  at  4  pecks  or  5  pecks,  &c.|  Ac.  The  distance 
I^etwecD  the  two  lines  representing  the  yields  of  grain  and  stmw  of 
each  variety  shows  the  ratio  of  straw  to  grain  for  the  diflerent 
amounts  of  seed  used. 

SECTION  II. 

Experimeni8  Tedinff  Time  of  Sowing, 
The  comparative  advantages  of  early  and  late  seeding  are  fully 
discussed  in  the  Reports  of  1880  and  1881.  In  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary repetition  I  shall  therefore^  merely  refer  the  reader  to 
those  Reports  for  further  information  on  this  subject^  and  proceed 
to  discuss  the  experiments  of  this  year. 

The  plats  of  this  Section  run  from  i  to  Zli,  as  shown  on  the  pre- 
ceding plan.  The  two  kinds  of  wheat  heretofore  employed,  and 
described  in  former  reports,  were  sown  on  dates  corresponding  as 
nearly  to  those  of  last  year  and  the  year  before  as  the  diiferences 
in  the  seasons  would  permit.  Two  plats,  one  of  Boughton  and  one 
of  Champion  Amber,  were  sown  on  September  20th,  two  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  two  on  October  10th,  two  on  Pctober  20th,  two  on 
^(ovember  1st  and  two  on  November  12th.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  sowings  were  made  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  and  that  they 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  months. 

Table  II  gives  the  details  and  results  of  the  experiments  in  full. 

TABLE  II. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  TIME  OP  SEEDING. 
Plats  1-16  Acre  each.    Unfertilized.    4  Pecks  per  Acre,    Drilled. 


Ko.of 

VARIETY. 

Time 

of 

Seeding. 

Yield  per  Plat. 

Yield  per  Acre*  i 

ttM  straw 
&c.,  to  1 

Plat. 

Straw,  Ac. 
Pounds. 

S4 
154 
1:^0 

93 
141 
196 
122 
108 
114 
105 
102 
100 

(irMin 
ttw. 

31 
71 
80 
42 
74 
94 
88 
59 
61 
30 
63 
32 

btraw,  Ac. 
Pounds. 

Uruin. 
Bus. 

tb.  of 
Grain. 

i 

Bonghton 

Sep  20. 
Sep.  20. 
Sep.  30. 
Sep.  30. 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  10a 
Oct.  20. 
Oct.  20. 
Nov.  1. 
Nov.  1. 
Nov.  12. 
Nov.  12. 

1,344 
2,464 
1,920 
1,488 
2,256 
3,136 
1,952 
1,728 
1,824 
1,680 
1,632 
1,600 

8.26 
18.93 
21.33 
11.20 
19.73 
25  06 
23.46 
15.73 
16.26 

8.00 
16.80 

8.53 

2.71 

ii 
iii 
iv 

Champion  Amber... 
Champion  Amber... 
Boughton 

2.17 
150 
2.21 

V 

Boughton 

1.90 

vi 
yii 
viii 

ix 

X 

Champion  Amber... 
Champion  Amber... 

Boughton 

Champion  Amber... 
Boughton.. 

2.08 
1.27 
1.83 
1.87 
3.50 

zi 
zii 

Champion  Amber... 
Bouflrhton 

^.62 
3.12 
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In  examining  firsts  the  Boughton  plats,  we  find  that  the  sowing 
of  October  10th  gave  the  best  yield  of  grain,  19.73  bushels  per  acce, 
the  sowing  of  October  20th  the  next  best,  16.73  bnshelSi  the  sow* 
ing  of  September  30th  the  next,  11.20  bushels,  the  sowing  of 
November  12th  the  next,  8.53  bushels,  the  sowing  of  September 
20th  the  next  8.26  bushels,  and  the  sowing  of  November  1st  the 
worst  8.00  bushels.  The  two  sowings  made  about  the  middle  of 
October  gave  by  far  the  best  results.  The  three  worst  plats,  the 
one  seeded  September  20th  (the  earliest  of  all)  and  the  two  seeded 
in  November,  gave  almost  the  same  yields  of  grain.  The  sowing 
of  October  10th  gave  more  than  double  as  much  grain  as  any  of  the 
three. 

If  we  examine  the  crops  of  straw  of  the  Boughton  plats  we  find 
that  the  October  sowings  gave  the  largest  yields,  the  November 
sowings  the  next  largest,  and  the  September  sowings  the  smallest. 

The  ratios  of  straw  to  grain  were  highest  in  the  November 
sowings,  the  next  highest  in  the  September,  and  lowest  in  the 
October. 

No.  I.  seeded  Septemper  20th  was  seriously  injured  by  the  rust; 
No.  rv.  seeded  September  30th  was  attacked  but  not  seriously  dam- 
aged by  it. 

When  we  turn  to  the  results  of  the  Champion  Amber  experi- 
ments we  find  a  remarkably  close  agreement  with  those  of  the 
Boughton.  For,  here  again,  the  sowing  of  Oct.  10th  gave  the 
largest  yield  of  grain,  25.06  bushels  per  acre,  the  sowing  of  Oct.  20th 
the  next  largest,  23.46  bushels,  and  the  sowing  of  September  30th 
the  next,  21.33  bushels.  The  sowing  of  September  20th  gave  the 
next  largest  yield,  18.93  bushels,  the  sowing  of  November  12th  the 
next  largest,  16.80  bushels  (these  two  sowings  are  transposed  in  the 
Boughton)  and  the  sowing  of  November  Ist  again  gave  the  small- 
est, 16.26  bushels.  The  earliest  sowing  and  the  two  latest  here 
again  gave  the  worst  results,  not  materially  different,  the  one  from 
the  others,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  sowing  of  October  10th, 
which  gave  the  best. 

As  far  as  the  straw  of  this  variety  is  concerned  we  find  that  the 
sowing  of  October  10th  gave  the  largest  yield,  that  of  September 
20^  the  next  largest,  and  the  November  sowings  the  smallest. 

The  sowing  of  September  20th  shows  the  highest  ratio  of  straw 
to  grain,  the  sowing  of  October  20th  the  lowest. 
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The  early  sown  plats  of  this  variety  were  Dot  affected  by  the 
rust. 

If  we  compare  the  two  varieties  we  find  that  every  plat  of  the 
Champion  Amber  gave  from  7  bushels  to  10  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  the  corresponding  plat  of  the  Boughton*  The  results  of  the 
experiments  for  this  year  seem  to  show  that  about  the  middle  of 
October  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  both  varieties,  that  early  sowing 
■suits  the  red  variety  better  than  late,  that  the  Boughton  sown  in 
September  is  liable  to  rust,  and  that  the  latter  variety  will  give 
about  the  same  yield  sown  late  as  it  will  sown  early ;  also  that  the 
Boughton  gives  less  straw  when  sown  early;  the  Champion  Amber, 
when  sown  late.  ' 

These  results  correspond  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  experi- 
ments of  last  year. 

In  comparing  the  experiments  of  the  three  years,  it  is  necessary 
to  group  together  (as  was  done  in  last  year's  Report)  the  earliest 
sowing  of  each  year,  then  the  next,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  earliest  sowing  in  each  year  there  is  a  difference  of  from  four 
to  seven  days ;  in  the  next  earliest,  a  difference  of  from  four  to 
eight  days;  in  the  next,  a  difference  of  from  one  to  five  days ;  in 
the  next,  one  of  from  three  to  six  days ;  in  the  next,  one  of  from 
one  to  three  days ;  and  in  the  latest,  one  of  only  two  days.  These 
differences  in  the  time  of  sowing  were  unavoidable,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissimilar  character  of  the  three  seasons. 

In  Table  B  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  1880, 1881  and  1882 
are  compared  : 
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TABLE  B. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  SECTION  II.  FOR  1880^  1881    AND  1882. 


Vakiett, 


BoDghton 

Bonghion ^. 

Boughton M.... 

Boughton^ 

Boughton 

BoDghton^ 

Champion  Amber. 
Champion  Amber, 
Champion  Amber, 
Champion  Amber, 
Champion  Amber. 
Champion  Amber. 


Time 

of 

Seeding. 


Sept.  17 
"    24  ► 
"    20. 

Sept.  16 

Oct.     4 

Sept.  30 . 

Oct.     9 
«    14  . 
"    10 

Oct.  23 
"  26 
"    20 

Nov.  3 
"  2 
«      1 

Nov.  14 
"  12 
'<    12. 

Sept.  171 
^    24 
"    20 

Sept  26  ■ 

Oct.     4 

Sept.  30 . 

Oct.     9 


ct.  9) 
"  14  ^ 
"  10  j 
ct.  23) 
"  26^ 
"  20  J 
ov.    31 

"  ij 
ov.  141 
^  12  V 
"     12  j 


Straw  and  chaff  per  acre. 


1880. 
the. 


M56 
1,632 
2,960 
2,416 
2,256 
2,112 
1,696 
1,568 
1,968 
1,840 
1,920 
1,536 


1881. 

tb8. 


1,520 
2,144 
1,536 
2,272 
2,112 
1,728 
2,000 
1,504 
1,408 
1,872 
1,040 
1,104 


18b2.lavrge 
fbe.      lb«. 


1,344  1,440 


1,488 
2,256 
1,728 
1,680 
1,600 
2,464 
1,920 
3,136 
1,952 
1,824 


1,754 
2,250 
2,138 
2,019 
1,813 
2,053 
1,697 
2,170 
1,888 
1,594 


1,632  1,424 


Grain  per  acre. 


1880. 
bus. 


6.10 

6.60 

9.60 

9.00 

9.30 

10.40 

11.70 

11.20 

14.90 

15.70 

14.40 

14.40 


1881. 
bus. 


11.20 
12.26 
13.06 
23.46 
1813 
12.53 
16.00 
14.93 
14.40 
19.46 
13.33 
12.26 


1882. 
bus. 


8.26 
11.20 
19.73 
15.73 
8.00 
8.53 
18.93 
21.33 
25.06 
23.46 
16.26 
16.80 


avrge 
bus. 


8.5^ 
10.02: 
14.ia 
16.06^ 
11.81 
10.48 
15.54 
15.82 
18.12^ 
19.54 
14.66- 
14.48 


In  the  Boughton,  the  sowing  of  October  23-26-20  gave  the 
best  average  results,  and  the  sowing  of  October  9-10-14  the  next 
best^^  The  two  November  sowings  gave  the  next  best  results  and 
the  two  September  sowings  the  worst.  Between  the  averages  of  the 
two  September  sowings  there  is  only  a  slight  difference.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  two  October  and  also  of  the  two  November  sowings 
the  averages  of  the  straw  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of  the 
grain. 

In  the  Champion  Amber,  the  sowing  of  October  23-26  20  also 
gave  the  best  average  results,  and  the  sowing  of  October  9- 10*  14 
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the  next  best;  but  the  September  sowings  gave  better  results  than 
the  November  ones.  And,  here  again,  the  differenoe  between  the 
average  yields  of  the  two  October  sowings  was  slight.  Between 
the  averages  of  the  two  September  sowings  there  was  practically 
no  difference.  And  the  same  thing  is  not  only  true  of  the  triennial 
averages  of  the  two  November  sowings,  but  also  of  the  results  of 
these  sowings  for  each  separate  year. 

In  this  variety  the  crops  of  straw  did  not  correspond  with  those 
of  the  grain. 

Id  the  experiments  of  the  three  years,  especially  in  those  with 
the  Champion  Amber,  there  is,  unlike  those  of  the  preceding  section, 
a  close  correspondence  in  the  results  obtained.  The  following 
diagram  brings  out  very  clearly  not  only  the  points  mentioned, 
but  also  many  others : 

TABLE  6. 

GBAPHIC  REPBESENTATI0N8  OP  AVERAGES  OF  TABLE  B. 


ao 


Scale  and  letters  m  Id  Table  a. 
6 — Univ. 
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It  shows  that  in  the  Boughton  the  September  sowings  gave  the 
smallest  yields  of  grain^  the  October  sowings  the  largest,  and  the 
November  sowings  the  next  largest ;  that  in  the  Champion  Amber 
the  September  sowings  gave  the  next  largest,  the  October  sowings 
the  largest  and  the  November  sowings  the  smallest ;  that  the  Cham- 
pion Amber  gave  the  best  yield  of  graih  throughout,  and  that  the 
two  varieties  approached  each  other  most  nearly,  as  far  as  yield  of 
grain  was  concerned,  in  the  later  seedings,  in  other  words,  that  late 
seeding  suited  the  Boughton,  and  early  the  Champion  Amber. 

It  shows  again,  that  the  maximum  straw  production  was  reached 
on  October  9-14,  and  that  after  the  first  sowing  the  Boughton  gave 
more  straw  than  the  Champion  Amber.  It  brings  out  very  clearly 
the  great  difference  between  the  ratios  of  straw  to  grain  in  the  two 
varieties. 

The  average  results  of  the  experiments  for  the  three  years  still 
support,  in  the  main,  the  conclusions  reached  last  year.  These 
conclusions  were  as  follows:  ''It  would  appear  that  in  this  region 
the  best  time  for  sowing  both  varieties  is  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  October;  that  a  bearded  red  variety  (Champioa  Amber) 
can  be  sown  early  or  late  with  equal  advantage,  as  far  as  yield 
of  grain  is  concerned,  but* that  late  sowing  decreases  its  pro- 
duce of  straw ;  that  late  sowing  suits  the  Boughton  (a  bald 
white  kind)  better  than  early;  and  that  the  wheat  crop  can 
be  put  in  any  time  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the  mid 
die  of  November,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  profitable  returns." 

The  only  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  this  statement  are  the 
following : 

1st,  The  best  time  for  sowing  the  two  varieties  is  about  the  mid- 
dle (not  from  the  middle  to  the  end)  of  October ;  and  2nd,  early 
seeding  suits  the  Champion  Amber  rather  better  than  (not  as  well 
as)  late. 

Experienced  farmers  throughout  the  Peidmont  region  of  the 
South  have  long  held  that  about  October  20th  is  the  very  best  time 
for  sowing  wheat. 

SECTION  III. 

Experiments  Teding  VarieHeB. 

The  question  of  th%  best  varieties  of  wheat  is  one  of  surpassing 
importance,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  miller  as  well.     Mr. 
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W.  p.  McLaren,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  a  letter  discussing  the,  then  new,  process  of  making 
'^  patent  ^'  flour,  remarked  several  years  ago  :  ''  The  only  question 
in  respect  to  our  favorable  competition  with  the  world  in  the  high- 
est  grade  of  flours,  is  the  supply  of  suitable  wheat/'*  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  hard  wheats  are  the  only  ones  that  will  make  the 
new  process  flour,  And  that  in  his  opinion  the  ''  Fife  *'  stands  at  the 
head  of  these  wheats. 

This  question  is  at  last  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Careful  efforts  are  now  making  to  unite  the  best  qualities 
of  favorite  varieties  by  judicious  cross-breeding,  to  secure  product- 
iveness by  the  careful  selection  of  the  seeds  of  the  most  fruitful 
plants,  to  introduce  new  varieties  of  established  merit  in  other 
countries,  and  to  improve  our  leading  kinds  by  a  systematic  change 
of  seed.  But  these  efforts  are  as  yet  feeble  and  ill- directed,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  important  field  of  research. 
Speaking  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  seed,  a  British  writer, 
while  freely  admitting  its  advantages,  observes : 

^'It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that  this  practice  of  changing 
the  seed  is  founded  more  upon  mere  opinion  than  upon  well-ascer- 
tained facts,  and  that  in  those  instances  where  it  has  been  followed 
by  beneficial  results,  nothing  is  known  of  the  causes  to  which  such 
success  is  due.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  agricultural  socie- 
ties should  address  themselves  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance.^'  He  pertinently  adds,  that  in 
the  selection  of  a  variety  the  farmer  will  do  well  to  look  to  pro- 
ductiveness rather  than  to  superior  quality.  "  For,  however,  it 
may  gratify  his  ambition  to  show  the  heaviest  and  the  prettiest 
sample  in  the  market,  and  to  obtain  the  highest  price  of  the  day, 
no  excellence  of  quality  can  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  even  a 
few  bushels  per  acre  in  the  yield.^'f 

In  making  his  selection,  the  fJEirmer  has  certainly  a  sujBGicient 
number  of  varieties  to  choose  from.  Hundreds  of  new  kinds  are 
yearly  put  upon  the  market.  Too  many  of  these  are  only  old 
wheats  under  new  names.  Among  the  new  varieties  most  exten- 
sively advertised,  the  Black- bearded  Centennial,  the  Hard  Austra- 
lian, and  the  Hiege  Prolific,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  1875-76 ;   Page  339. 
t  Encyclopedia  Brittanica ;  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.    Vol.  I.    Page  354. 
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I  am  not  prepared^  as  yet,  to  advise  the  farmers  of  the  State  as 
to  the  kinds  best  saited  to  this  section.  It  is  well-known,  as  re- 
marked in  a  preceding  Report,  that  certain  sections  and  soils  require 
certain  varieties,  and  that  the  adaptation  must  be  determined  by 
observation  and  experiment.  A  variety  which  has  proved  utterly 
worthless  in  one  region  may,  when  removed  to  another,  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Still,  there  are  a  few  facts  generally 
admitted  in  regard  to  certain  varieties  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remember. 

It  is  uow  held  that  the  red  wheats  (especially  the  bearded  ones) 
are  usually  more  hardy  than  the  white.  The  writer  referred  to 
above,  remarks : 

'^  As  red  wheats  usually  sell  at  from  2s.  to  4s.  less  per  quarter  than 
the  white  wheats  of  similar  quality,  they  are  less  grown  than  here- 
tofore. But  being  more  hardy  and  less  liable  to  mildew  and  sprout- 
ing than  the  finer  white  wheats,  a  recurrence  of  unfavorable  seasons 
always  leads  to  an  increased  cultivation  of  them.  Some  of  these 
red  wheats  are,  however,  so  productive  that  they  are  preferred  in 
the  best  cultivated  districts  of  England.^'  Elippart  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  is  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
the  greater  hardiness  of  the  bearded  varieties.  As  the  beards 
greatly  increase  the  surface  of  the  heads,  and  as  the  amount  of  heat 
radiated  is  proportional  to  the  surface,  '^  hence,  bearded  wheats 
have  more  dew  than  bald  or  smooth  ones,  and  as  frost  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  frozen  dew,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  bearded  wheats,  when  in  head,  suffer  from  frost  more  than 
smooth  ones.  The  frost  of  June  4,  1859,  fully  demonstrates  this 
fact,  if  any  proof  were  necessary.  The  Mediterranean  everywhere 
Bufiered  more  from  the  frosts  than  did  the  white  blue-stem.^'*  Such 
late  frosts  are,  however,  very  unusual,  and  are  generally  too  slight 
to  do  any  damage.  The  wheat  above  mentioned,  the  Red  Mediter- 
ranean, has,  perhaps,  the  best  record  of  any  variety  cultivated  in 
this  country.  In  last  year's  Report  I  gave  ita  history,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  Lancaster  Red  was  either'  the  same  wheat  or  an 
improved  sub- variety  of  it.  I  also  stated  that  the  wheat  grown  for 
some  years  at  the  College  Farm,  under  the  name  of  the  Champion 
Amber,   was   undoubtedly  the  same  wheat   (the  true  Champion 


*Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  1869.    Page  319. 
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Amber  being  a  bald  kind,  with  a  much  smaller  berry).*  As  ex- 
plained a  few  pages  back,  I  have  thoaght  it  better,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  and  clearness,  to  continue  to  call  it  the  Champion 
Amber,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  really  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  quality  of  this  wheat  is  too  generally  underestimated. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  milling  kinds  we  have,  Prof. 
Townshend,  in  discussing  the  quality  of  Ohio  wheats,  remarks  of 
this  variety  :  '^The  best  wheat  for  bread  grown  in  Ohio,  so  far  as 
my  knbwledge  goes,  is  the  old  Bed  Mediterranean.^'f  H^  mentions 
-  another  fact  in  regard  to  it  which  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  the  preceding  section  :  "  Judge  Bunkle,  of  West  Liberty,  in 
this  State,  counted  the  kernels  in  a  given  measure  of  several  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  and  found  that  the  Mediterranean  had  the  largest 
kernel.  This,  with  the  fact  before  stated,  that  perhaps  it  did  not 
tiller  as  well  as  some  varieties,  led  him  to  the  inference  that  in 
sowing  this  variety  more  seed  was  required.  I  afterwards  sowed 
two  or  three  pecks  more  of  Mediterranean  to  the  acre  than  before, 
and  found  more  than  an  equivalent  in  the  increase  of  the  crop.''| 

Besides  the  varieties  experimented  with  in  1880  and  1881,  de- 
scriptions of  which  are  given  in  my  two  former  Reports,  one  other 
kind,  sent  out  by  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  grown 
this  year.  This  variety,  called  the  Bice  wheat,  is  thus  described  by 
the  Department:  ''A  smooth,  light- red  or  amber  variety,  from 
Frederick  County,  Maryland.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  ripens 
early,  and  is  in  demand  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  known.'' 
A  package  of  the  Dallas  wheat  was  also  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment and  sown  on  a  plat  adjoining  the  one  on  which  the  Bill  Dallas 
(the  same  wheat,  the  seed  of  which  came  from  Georgia  several 
years  ago)  was  seeded.  The  conditions  and  results  of  the  experi- 
ments are  given  in  Table  III : 

•  Eeport  of  1881.    Page  117. 

t  Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  1879.    Page  486. 

t  Ibid. 
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TABLE  HI. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  VARIETIES. 
Plats  1-16  acre  each.    Drilled  Oct.  20th  and  2l8t.    4  pecks  per  acre.    Unfertilised 


No. 

of 

Plat. 


XXXI 

xxxii 
xzxiii 

xxxiy 

XXXV 

XXX  vi 

xxxvii 

xxxviii 

xxxix 

xl 

xli 

xlii 

xliii 

xliv 

xlv 

xlvl 

xviii 

xvii 

Ixiii 


Variety. 


va 

1  Am-1 

J.   S.  [ 


Bice 

Dallas  (U.  S. 
Dept,  Agri.) 

Bill  Dallas. 

Champion  Am 
ber  (U  ~ 
Dept.  Agri 

Fultz 

Key's  Prolific. 

Vienna  No.  1.. 

Walker 

Midffe  Proof.... 

Gold  Dust 

Yellow  Missouri. 

Ohio  Swamp 

Silver  Chaflf; 

White  Bearded... 

Sanford 

White  Fultz 

Boughton  

Champ*n   Amber 

Scott*.... 


When 
Cut. 

Yield  per  Plat. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Straw 

Grain. 

Straw, 

Grain. 

etc.,   ft». 

Pounds. 

etc.,   Itw. 

Bushels. 

June  9. 

163 

57 

2,448 

15.20 

"     10. 

66 

49 

1,056 

13.06 

it         u 

86 

54 

1,376 

14.40 

it         u 

64 

36 

1,024 

9.60 

"       9. 

95 

56 

1,520 

14.66 

((          u 

54 

46 

864 

12.27 

"       7. 

83 

47 

1,328 

12.53 

"     10. 

85 

55 

1,360 

14.66 

(t      ti 

82 

43 

1,312 

11.46 

U           It 

60 

46 

960 

1200 

«        n 

85 

40 

1,360 

1 10.66 

(t         u 

93 

52 

1,488 

1386 

u         tt 

39 

26 

624 

6.93 

"       9. 

47 

28 

752 

7.46 

tt        It 

47 

33 

752 

8.80 

tt       tt 

41 

38 

656 

10.13 

tt      tt 

96 

49 

],536 

13.06 

tt       tt 

79 

61 

1,264 

16.26 

"     12. 

49 

36 

784 

9.60 

fte.  straw 

to  1  ft),  of 

Grain. 


2.68 
1.85 
1.59 

1.78 

1.7a 
1.17 
1.76 
1.56 
1.91 
1.38 
2.12 
1.79 
1.50 
1.69 
1.42 
1.08 
1.96 
1.29 
1.36 


♦Sown  October 25th. 

The  column  giving  the  day  on  which  each  variety  was  out  shows 
that  the  different  kinds  ripened  very  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  another  wheats  the  Scott,  not  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  Report.  This  is  a  smooth^  white  sort^  the  seed 
of  which  came  from  Southwest  Virginia.  It  was  sown  fall  before 
last  on  the  farm,  but  on  a  piece  of  land  remote  from  the  other  plats, 
hence  its  yield  was  not  given  in  last  year's  Report.  Owing  to  a  \ 
change  in  the  weather,  it  was  sown  last  fall  five  days  later  than 
the  other  varieties. 

The  Champion  Amber  (or  Mediterranean)  gave  the  best  yield  of 
grain,  16.26  bushels  per  acre.  Its  crop  of  straw  was  however 
quite  light.  The  Rice  wheat  gave  the  next  best  crop  of  grain  and 
by  far  the  largest  crop  of  straw.  The  Fultz  and  the  Walker  come 
next,  with  the  same  yield  of  grain,  14.66  bushels,  the  Bill  Dallas 
next  (14.40  bushels),  the  Ohio  Swamp  next  (13.86  bushels),  the  Dal- 
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las  irom  theU.  8.  DepartmQt  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Boughton  next 
(13.06  bushels)^  Yienna  No.  1  next  (12.53  bushels),  Key's  Prolific 
next  (12.27  bushels),  Gold  I>ust  next  (12.00  bushels),  Midge  Proof 
next  (11.46  bushels),  Yellow  Missouri  next  (10.66  bushels*.  White 
Fultz  next  (10.13  bushels),  Seott  and  Champion  Amber  from  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  next  (9.60  bushels),  Sanford  next 
(8.80  bushels).  White  Bearded  next  (7.46  bushels),  and  Silver  Chaff 
last  (6.93  bushels).  The  last  named  variety  gave  also  the  smallest 
crop  of  straw.  The  Sice  wheat  shows  the  highest  ratio  of  straw 
to  grain,  the  White  Fultz  the  lowest.  Of  the  two  Dallas  plats  the 
one  seeded  with  the  home  grown  grain  gave  somewhat  the  better 
yield.  Between  the  yield  of  grain  of  the  worst  plat,  and  that  of 
the  best  there  is  a  difference  of  upwards  of  2.34  per  cent.  Between 
some  bt  the  varieties  the  differences  are  very  slight.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  differ- 
ences in  the  plats  themselves.  In  experiments  with  varieties  it  is 
necessary  above  all  things  to  continue  the  tests  for  a  number  of  years. 
Hence,  without  dwelling  longer  upon  those  of  the  present  year,  it 
will  be  better  to  compare  their  results  with  those  of  the  similar 
experiments  of  1880  and  1881.     These  are  all  set  fotlh  in  Table  C. 

TALBE  C. 

£XP£RIM£NT6  OF  SECTION   lU   FOR   1880,    18S1    AND   1882. 


Champion  Amber, 

Vienna  No.  1 

Ohio  Swamp 

Key's  Prolific 

Yellow  Miflflouri.. 

Boughton 

Fultz 

Silver  Chaff 

Bill  Dallaa 

Gold  Dust 

Midse  Proof , 

White  Fnltz 

Sandford 

White  Bearded.... 


Straw  and  Chaff  per 

Acre. 

Grain  per  Acre 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Av'ge. 

1880.  '  1881.     1882.  I  Av'ee. 

Ibfi. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibii.       Bus. 

: 

Bu>*.  1  Bus.  ;  Bus. 

2,224 

2,096 

1,264 

1,861 

14.90 

16.26;  16.261  15.80 

2,448 

1,712 

1,328 

1.829 

10.40 

18.13     12.53 

13.68 

2,016 

1,344 

1,488 

1,616 

9.60 

16.26 

13.86 

13.24 

1,776 

1,168 

864 

1,269 

11.70 

12.53 

12.27 

12.16 

1,936 

2,560 

1,360 

1,952 

5.00 

20.00 

10.66    11.88 

2,960 

592 

1,536 

1,696 

9.60 

11.73 

13.06 

11.46 

2,320 

944 

1,520 

1,594 

3.40 

14.93 

14  66 

10.99 

2,656 

1,072 

624 

1,450 

12JB0 

12.80 

6.93 

10.84 

1,504 

880 

1,376 

1,263 

6.10 

12.00 

14.40 

10.83 

2,064 

1,408 

960 

1,477 

5.30 

13.86 

12.00 

10.38 

2,768 

1,488 

1,312 

1,856 

6.60 

12.53 

11.46 

10.19 

2,606 

1,232 

656 

1,498 

8.80 

11.46 

10.13 

10.13 

2,032 

2,848 

752 

1,877 

690 

12  53 

8.80 

9.41 

1,936 

752 

752 

1,146 

5.00 

14.13 

7.46 

8.86 
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The  varieties  are  arranged  aooording  to  their  average  yields  of 
grain.  It  is  seen  that  the  Champion  Amber  gave  decidedly  the 
best  average  yield  of  grain  and  very  «early  the  best  average  crop 
of  straw.  In  1880  and  1882  it  gave  the  best  and  in  1881  the  third 
best  yield  of  grain  of  any  of  the  varieties  named  in  the  table.  The 
Vienna  No.  1,  a  smooth  White  Wheat,  shows  the  second  best 
average  yield  of  grain.  In  1880  it  was  fourth  best,  in  1881 
second  best,  in  1882  sixth  best  Last  year  the  quality  of  its 
grain  was  poor,  this  year  it  was  excellent.  The  Ohio  Swamp,  a 
bearded  red  variety,  gave  the  third  best  average  of  grain^  but  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  Vienna.  In  1880  this  variety  stood  fifth 
(along  with  the  Boughton),  in  1881  it  stood  third  (along  with  the 
Champion  Amber),  and  in  1882  fourth  best.  The  Key's  Prolific, 
another  bearded  red  sort,  gave  the  fourth  best  average.  In  1880  it 
was  third*  best,  in  1881  ninth  best,  and  in  1882  seventh  best.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  gave  very  nearly  the  same  yield  each  year. 
The  Yellow  Missouri,  a  bald  white  kind,  gave  the  fifth  best  aver- 
age. Last  year  this  variety  gave  the  best  yield  of  grain,  but  .this 
year  and  year  before  last  it  gave  almost  the  worst.  The  Boughton, 
a  bald  white  wbeat,  gave  the  sixth  best  average.  Like  the  Key's 
Prolific,  it  gave  fisiir  crops  each  year.  The  Fultz,  a  smooth  amber 
,  variety,  gave  the  seventh  best  average.  In  1881  and  1882  its  crops 
of  grain  were  excellent  and  among  the  very  best,  and  its  general 
average  was  only  kept  down  by  the  poor  crop  of  1880.  The  Silver 
Chafi^,  the  eighth  best,  proved  almost  a  failure  this  year.  In  1880 
and  1881  it  gave  good  crops.  The  Dallas  Wheat,  the  ninth  best, 
gave  an  excellent  yield  this  year,  but  a  very  poor  one  in  1880.  But 
its  crop  of  that  year  was  badly  damaged  by  the  rust.  This  variety 
is  becoming  popular  at  the  north,  where  it  is  generally  esteemed  to 
be  rust  proof.  It  is  also  claimed  for  it  that  its  kernels  shrink  bat 
very  little  in  drying.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  triennial 
averages  of  the  five  remaining  varieties.  In  fact  the  eight  lowest 
kinds  gave  very  nearly  the  same  yield  of  grain. 

The  diagram  of  these  averages  given  in  Table  C.  shows  very 
clearly  the  slight  difference  in  the  yields  of  the  varieties  between 
the  Fultz  and  the  White  Fultz. 
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It  also  shows  that  the  Tellow  Missouri  gave  the  best  average 
crop  of  straw,  the  Sand  ford  the  second  best,  the  Champion  Amber 
the  third  best,  and  the  Midge  Proof  the  fourth  best,  and  the  White 
Bearded  the  worst.  It  also  brings  out  the  varying  ratios  of  straw 
to  grain.  In  the  Yellow  Missouri  this  ratio  was  the  highest,  in  the 
Key's  Prolific,  the  lowest.  It  appears  from  these  tests,  covering  a 
period  of  three  years,  that  of  the  fourteen  varieties  of  wheat  ex- 
perimented with,  the  Champion  Amber,  Vienna  No.  1,  Ohio  Swamp 
and  Key's  Prolific  gave  the  best  average  results,  and  that  of  these 
the  first,  third  and  fourth,  in  other  words  three  out  of  the  four, 
were  bearded  red  wheats.  This  fact  is  significant  and  merits  special 
attention.  And,  moreover,  it  accords  with  the  testimony  cited 
above  as  to  the  superior  hardiness  and  general  reliability  of  the  red 
wheats. 

SECTION  IV. 

Experiments  Testing  Mode  of  Seeding. 

In  the  two  preceding  Reports  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dif* 
ferent  methods  of  sowing  wheat  are  fully  discussed.  In  the  Report 
of  1880  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
bearing  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  broadcasting  and  drilling* 
Nine-tenths  of  the  replies  recceived  in  answer  to  its  inquiries 
(replies  representing  463  counties  and  25  States)  were  in  favor  of 
drilling  winter  wheat.*  The  writer  in  the  Encyclop«dia  Britan- 
nica  already  quoted,  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Scotland, 
'^  often  repeated  trials  have  shown  that  larger  crops  are  obtained  by 
broadcasting  than  by  drilling.'^  It  would  be  easy,  were  it  neces- 
sary, to  quote  other  statements  showing  that  the  question  is  still  an 
open  one. 

The  experiments  of  last  year  were  repeated  without  change  this 
season.  The  results  and  details  are  given  in  full  in  the  following 
table : . 

•  Department  of  Agriculture,  Report  of  1874.    Page  60. 
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TABLE  IV. 

EXPERIMENTB  TE8TIKO  MODES  OF  SEEDING. 
Plato  1-16  acre  each.    Seeded  October  19th  and  20th.    Unfertilized. 


No.  of 
Plat. 

VARIETY. 

How 

Seeded. 

Am't 
Seed 

per 
Acre. 

pks. 

Yield  per  Plat. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

1  Lbs. 

Straw 

Straw, 
Ac. 
lbs. 

Grain, 
lbs. 

Straw, 

Ac. 

Lbs. 

Grain, 
Bus. 

Ac.,  to 
1  lb.  of 
Grain. 

liii 
liv 

Ghamp'n  Amber.. 
BoughtoD 

Broadcast 

Broadcast 

Broadcast 

Broadcast 

Drilled 

Drilled 

Drilled 

Drilled 

Dibbled* 

Dibbled* 

4 

4 

45 
73 

40 
52 
44 
46 
61 
49 
63 
53 
30 
30 

720 
1,168 

10.66 
1.^.86 

1.12 
1.40 

Iv 

Bouorhton 

6          86 
6           64 
4     ;     79 
4           06 

1,376     11  7.«i 

1.95 

Ivi 
xvii 
zyiii 

Champ'n  Amber.. 
Ghamp'n  Amber.. 
Bongbton 

1,024 
1,264 
1,536 
1,632 
1,952 
1,360 
800 

12.26 
16.26 
13.06 
16.80 
14.13 
8.00 
8.00 

1.39- 

1.29 

1.96 

xxi 
XX  ii 

Champ'n  Amber.. 
Boughton 

6 
6 

1 
1 

102 

122 

85 

50 

1.62 
230 

xlvii 
xlviii 

Bougbton 

Champ'n  Amber- 

2.83 
1.66 

*  Hoed  March  22d. 

The  reBults  were  again  inclusive^  as  far  as  one  variety  is  con- 
oerned.  In  the  Boughton  four  pecks  broadcasted  gave  slightly 
better  results  than  the  same  amount  drilled,  the  first  yielding  13.86 
bushels  per  acre,  the  second  13.06  bushels.  Six  pecks  of  this 
variety^  drilled  in,  gave,  however,  much  better  results  than  the 
same  number  sown  broadcast.  In  the  Champion  Amber,  both  four 
pecks  and  six  pecks  gave  much  the  best  results  when  drilled.  In 
all  the  experiments  the  drilled  plats  gave  larger  crops  of  straw 
than  the  ones  sown  broadcast.  The  experiments  of  this  year  were, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  favorable  to  drilling. 

The  wheat  on  plats  xlvii  and  xlviii  was  dibbled  in  in  the  way 
described  in  last  yearns  Report :  ^'  Rows  were  laid  off  by  the  plough^ 
at  the  distance  of  18  inches  apart,  and  the  seeds  were  dropped  by 
hand,  at  intervals  of  six  inches  in  the  row,  and  carefully  covered 
by  the  hoe.  One  peck  dibbled  in  in  this  way  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre.'^  These  two  plats  were  thoroughly  hoed  on  March  22d. 
While  their  yields  of  grain  were  inferior  to  those  of  all  the  other 
plats,  their  crops  of  straw  were  respectively  better  than  those  of 
the  plats  on  which  four  pecks  of  the  same  varieties  were  sown 
broadcast.  It  is  also  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the 
two  most  thinly  seeded  plats  of  all — XLVII,  on  which  one  peck  of 
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Boughton  was  dibbled  in — ^shows  the  highest  ratio  of  straw  to 
grain. 

In  comparing  the  two  varieties,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  four 
pecks  sown  broadcast  the  Boaghton  proved  superior,  and  with  one 
pm^k,  dibbled  in,  equal  to  the  Champion  Amber,  but  that  in  all  the 
other  tests  (6)  it  proved  decidedly  inferior. 

In  tabulating  the  results  for  the  last  three  years,  it  is  necessary 
to  exclude  all  the  tests  .with  quantities  of  seed  over  four  pecks,  as 
this  was  the  only  amount  of  seed  tested  in  1880. 

TABLE  D.     . 

EXPEBIMENTS  OP  SECTION  IV.  FOR  1889,  1881    AND  1882. 


How 
Seeded. 

Straw  and  chaff  per  acre 
in  pounds. 

Grain  per  Acre  in  Bub. 

Vabiety. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Av. 

1,610 
1,618 
1,424 
1,797 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Av. 

Boughton 

Boughton 

Champ'n  Amber 
Champ'n  Amber 

f     4  Pecks 
\  Broadcast. 
/     4  Pecks 
I     Drilled. 
(     4  Pecks 
\  Broadcast. 
/     4  Pecks 
\     Drilled. 

2,112 
1,784 
1,920 
2,720 

1,552 
1,536 
1,632 
1,408 

1,168 

1,536 

720 

1,264 

10.90 

10.80 

7.70 

14.90 

18.13 
13.06 
14.66 
14.40 

13.86 
13.06 
10.66 
16.26 

14.29 
12.30 
11.00 
15.18 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  Boughton  four  pecks  sown 
broadcast  gave  not  only  a  better  general  average  crop  of  grain  than 
four  pecks  drilled  in^  but  also  a  better  crop  each  year.  Drilling 
gave,  however,  rather  the  best  average  of  straw.  In  the  Champion 
Amber  experiments,  drilling  gave  much  the  best  iiverage  crops  of 
grain  and  straw.  In  1881  broadcasting  gave  a  little  more  grain, 
but  in  1880  and  1882  greatly  less.  On  comparing  the  two  varieties 
we  see  that  when  sown  broadcast  the  Boughton  gave  the  better 
yield ;  when  drilled,  the  Champion  Amber. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  re- 
sults : 
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TABLE  d. 

GRAPHIC  BBPRESENTATION  OF  AVERAGES  OF  TABLE  D. 


80       — 


20       — 


— 

_ 

1 

e 
g 

a 
c 

10      — 


Scale  and  letters  as  in  Table  a. 

It  18  plain  from  the  liDes  representing  the  yields  of  straw  and 
grain,  crossing  midway,  between  the  verticals,  that  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Boughton  sown  broadcast  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Champion  Amber  drilled  in. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  past  three- 
years,  all  we  are  justified  in  saying  is,  that  it  would  appear,  when 
four  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  are  used,  that  broadcasting  euits  the 
Boughton  best,  and  drilling  the  Champion  Amber. 

If  we  compare  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  this  year  and> 
last,  with  six  pecks  per  acre,  we  find  that,  as  far  as  both  varieties, 
are  concerned,  drilling  gave  uniformly  better  results  than  broadr 
casting. 
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SECTION  V, 

Experiments  Testing  Modes  of  PrqjMration. 

I  explained  in  my  preceding  reports  why  I  considered  the  experi- 
ments of  this  Section  necessary.  The  preparation  of  the  proper 
seed- bed  for  wheat  is  certainly  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
and  unfortunately^  there  yet  exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  Some  hold  that  the  land  can  not  be  too 
thoroughly  prepared,  nor  too  deeply.  Some  would  make  the  sur- 
face very  fine  and  smooth,  by  repeated  harrowings  and  rollings* 
Others,  again,  advocate  a  shallow  seed-bed,  anid  as  little  preliminary 
cultivation  as  possible.  For  example,  as  far  back  as  1833  an  En- 
glish writer  observes : 

'^Almost  all  seeds  require  a  well  consolidated  bed  after  being  well 
ploughed  or  digged,  wheat  and  pulse  particularly;  and  this  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  the  seeds  are  equally  affected  by  the  close 
contact  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  laid,  germinate  more  reg- 
ularly, and  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil,  and  secondly,  because 
seed- weeds  are  less  likely  to  rise  in  a  compact  surface  than  in  one 
which  is  loose,  nor  can  slugs  or  grubs  work  their  way  so  well  in  a 
close  surface.  Hence  the  use  of  rollers,  pressers,  and  treading  loose 
ground  with  sheep  among  farmers,  and  the  practice  of  treading  in 
seed  by  the  gardener.''^  A  recent  American  writer,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  :  ''I  condider  too  much  cultivation  a  detriment  to 
the  crop,  making  the  surface  run  together  and  forming  a  crust  on 
the  land,  which  prevents  a  proper  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
through  the  soil,  weakens  the  wheat  plant  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  from  which  it  never  fully  recovers.^f 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  which  the  seed-bed  exerts  on  the 
harvest,  Tanner,  in  one  of  his  valuable  little  text-books,  deplores 
the  empiricism  of  the  prevalent  methods  of  preparing  it.  ''The 
proper  condition  of  the  seed-bed  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Although  this  is  so  self-evdient  that  no 
one  would  think  of  disputing  the  fact,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that 
we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  many  of  the  conditions 
which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  results  we  desire.  We  almost 
unconsciously   drift  into  certain   courses  of    procedure,    without 

♦Main's  Vegetable  Physiology.    London,  1833.    Page  181. 
tMichigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  1880.    Page  217. 
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taking  into  oonsideration  the  objeots  in  view.  Custom  and  estab- 
lished osage  prescribe  a  certain  depth  as  being  necessary ;  this 
quantity  of  earth  is  conseqnently  turned  over,  and  the  natural  con- 
clusion is,  that  we  have  thereby  provided  a  satisfactory  seed-bed.* 

The  experiments  of  this  year  were  made  to  correspond  as  closely  as 
possible  those  of  last  season,  the  only  differences  between  them  being 
with  the  following :  1st.  Only  one  variety  of  wheat  was  experi- 
mented with  this  year,  the  Boughton.  Two  plats  sown  with  this  va- 
riety received  a  thorough  preparation  and  two  an  inferior.  The  ex- 
periments were  therefore  made  in  duplicate.  2nd.  The  preparation 
of  the  plats  marked  'inferior''  was  even  rougher  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  plats  last  year.  The  plats  were  merely  ploughed  once, 
and  received  neither  harro wings  nor  rollings.  The  seed  was  drilled 
in,  and  the  surface  left  rough  and  cloddy.  The  preparation  of  the 
plats  marked  'Hhorough'^  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  other  plats 
of  the  series.  The  land  was  well  prepared  by  repeated  harrowings 
and  rollings,  after  being  ploughed  and  cross- ploughed.  A  reference 
to  the  plan  will  show  that  the  iour  plats  named  in  the  Table  were 
situated  among  the  plats  of  Series  II,  but  the  experiments  are  prop- 
erly discussed  under  Series  I.  The  past  treatment  (ip  preceding 
years)  of  each  of  the  four  plats  was  of  course  the  same.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  Table  V: 

. TABLE  V. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  MODES  OF  PREPARATION. 
Plats  1-16  Acre  Each.    Seeded  October  29th.    4  Pecka  per  Acre.    Unfertilized. 


No.  of 

Variety, 

Prepara- 
tion. 

Yield  per  Plat. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Lbs.  straw 

Plat. 

Straw,  eto. 
PoundR. 

Grain. 
Ibe. 

Straw,  etc. 
Pounds. 

Grain, 
bus. 

etctollb. 
of  grain. 

cxvii 

Boughton 

Thorough 
Thorough 
Inferior. 
Inferior. 

71 
121 

92 
120 

39 
44 
40 
45 

1,136 
1,936 
1,472 
1,920 

10.40 
11.73 
10.66 
12.00 

1.82 

cxxvi 

Boughton • 

2  75 

cxxii 

Boughton 

2.30 

cxxyii 

Boughton 

2.66 

The  results  present  several  points  of  interest.     Between  the  best 
thorough  ^'  plat  and  the  worst  there  was  a  difference  of  1.33  bush- 

*Elementar7  Lessons  in  Agricultural  Practice.    London,  1881.    Page  72. 
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els  per  acre.  Between  the  best ''  inferior  '*  plat  and  the  worst  the 
difference  was  practically  the  same^  1.34  bushels.  Between  the  best 
"  inferior '*  plat  (12.00  bushels)  and  the  best  "thorough*'  plat  (11.75 
bushels)^  there  was  a  difference  of  only  0.27  bushel  in  favor  of  the 
"  inferior.**  Between  the  worst  "  inferior  **  (10.66  bushels)  and  the 
worst  "  thorough  **  plat  (10.40  bushels)^  there  was  again  practically^ 
the  same  difference  (0.26  bushel)  in  favor  of  the  "  inferior.**  And 
if  we  take  11.33  bushels^  the  average  of  the  two  "inferior**  plats^ 
and  compare  it  with  the  11.06  bushels^  the  average  of  the  two  "thor- 
ough **  plats,  we  find  again  the  same  difference  of  0.27  bushel  in  favor 
of  inferior  preparation.  This  is  a  remarkably  close  agreement  in  the 
duplicate  experiments,  and  the  rcbults  show  that  a  very  rough  prep- 
aration gave  equally  as  good  a  crop  of  wheat  as  a  very  thorough  one. 
Of  course  economy  was  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It  should  be  no- 
ticed that  there  was  not  the  same  correspondence  in  the  crops  of 
straw. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  for 
the  last  three  years,  we,  of  course,  have  to  throw  out  the  experi- 
ments with  the  Champion  Amber  last  year  and  the  year  before,  as 
they  were  not  continued  this. 

TABLE  E. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  SECTION  V.  FOR  1880,.  1881   AND    1882. 


Preparat'n 

Straw  and  Chaff  per  Acre. 

Qrain  per  Acre. 

Vakibty. 

1880. 
IbB. 

1881. 
fte. 

1882. 
lbs. 

Ay. 
Ibe. 

1880. 
Bub. 

1881. 
Bub. 

1882. 
Bub. 

Ay. 
Bub. 

Bonghton  .. 
Boughton  .. 

Inferior 

Thorough.. 

1,784 
2,480 

692 
1,586 

1,696* 
1,636* 

1,357 
1,850 

10.80 
7.70 

11.73 
13.06 

11.33* 
11.06* 

11.28 
10.60 

*  Average  of  two  plats. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  inferior  preparation  gave  slightly  the  best 
average  crop  of  grain,  but  the  thorough  preparation  greatly  the  best 
crop  of  straw.  In  1880  and  1882  the  inferior  gave  the  best  yield 
of  grain,  but  the  thorough  in  1881.  In  1880  and  1881  thorough 
preparation  gave  much  the  best  crop  of  straw;  in  1882  inferior 
preparation  gave  slightly  the  best.  The  diagram  brings  out  the 
great  difference  between  the  average  crops  of  grain  and  straw  for 
each  mode  of  preparation : 
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TABLE  e. 


— 



a 

Preparation. 
Thoroaffh 

§ 

1 

1 

! 
d 

b 



SO 
20 
10 

30 
20 
10 

Scale  as  in  Table  a. 

a  b  repreeeDts  yield  of  grain  of  Boughton. 

c  d  represents  yield  of  straw,  Ac,,  of  Boughton. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  figures  for  1882  represent  the  aveiw 
age  of  the  duplicate  plate. 

The  experiments  of  the  three  years  show^  therefore^  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  rough  or  inferior  preparation — a  very  strange 
result 

SECTIIOK  VI. 

Experiments  Testing  Modes  of  Culture, 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Would  not  the  English  practice 
of  working  or  cultivating  the  growing  crop  of  wheat  pay  in  this 
6  Univ, 
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oountry?''  In  last  year's  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  even  in 
in  England  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  prac- 
tice^ in  that,  while  some  farmers  held  it  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
crop,  others,  and  among  them  such  an  accurate  observer  as  Stephens, 
believed  it  to  be  equally  as  injurious.*  Doyle,  an  Irish  writer  on 
husbandry,  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  system  of  ''  drilling  of  corn 
crops/'  **  Nor  need  a  farmer,"  he  declares,  "  fear  that  his  intervals 
will  be  waste.  Corn  that  is  sown  in  the  common  way  seems  indeed 
to  cover  the  ground  better  than  in  rows,  but  this  is  a  mere  deception 
of  the  eye,  for  the  stalks  of  corn  are  never  so  thiok  as  when  they 
come  out  of  one  plant,  or  as  when  they  stand  in  a  row;  it  is  only 
the  different  placing  that  makes  the  broadcast  crop  seem  the  larger, 
and  even  this  is  only  when  both  crops  are  young.  And  farther,  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  where  the  intervals  have  been 
greatest,  the  largest  crops  have  been  produced,  and  those  where 
hoeing  was  used,  without  manure,  have  been  richer  than  where 
manure  was  used  and  hoeing  omitted,  because  the  plants  receive 
their  growth  not  according  to  the  ground  they  stand  on,  but  the 
ground  they  can  extend  their  roots  into.  In  drills,  the  earth 
can  be  stirred  (and  in  stiff  grounds  will  be  particularly  benefited  hy 
it)  with  either  a  horse  or  hand  hoe,  by  which  the  plants  will  have 
supplies  of  nourishment,  which  they  could  not  have  when  scattered 
over  the  whole  ground  and  occupying  every  inch  of  it.''t  Whatever 
views  we  may  hold  in  regard  to  the  cogency  of  his  .reasoning,  we 
must  admit  that  Doyle  is  certainly  most  positive  in  the  statement  of 
what  he  holds  to  be  facts. 

Wilson  and  Thornton,  whose  article  on  Agriculture  in  the  forth- 
coming edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica^  has  already  been 
referred,  to  are  by  no  means  so  dogmatic  in  the  assertion  of  their 
views.  In  fact,  they  very  frankly  admit  the  conflict  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  this  practice :  '^  The  mere  stirring  of  the  soil  is  consid- 
ered by  many  farmers  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  wheat  crop  that 
they  use  the  horse- hoe  irrespective  of  the  presence  of  weeds.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  the  destruction  of  weeds,  hoeing  is 
injurious  to  grain  crops,  alleging  that  the  cutting  of  their  surface 
roots  weakens  the  stems  and  increases  their  liability  to  fall  over. 

•Farmer'8  Guide,  Vol  II.    Page  1 1 6. 

tThe  Works  of  Martin  Doyle.    Dublin,  1880.     Page  81. 

tVol.1.    Page  366. 
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Carefully  conducted  experiments  are  required  to  settle  this  point. 
We  have  do  personal  experience  bearing  upon  it  beyond  this,  that 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  a  wheat  crop  much  benefited  by  mere  har- 
rowing in  spring/'  Such  an  admission  ci/ming  from  Great  Britain, 
where  this  practice  of  cultivating  wheat  has  prevailed  for  a  century 
past,  and  where  it  would  seem  that  experience  should  have  long 
since  reached  a  definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  is  certainly  most 
remarkable,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  profoundly  difficult  natura 
of  unsettled  points  in  agricultural  practice. 

In  France  it  would  seem  that  the  drill  system  of  husbandry  haer 
not  been  generally  adopted,  for  Casanova  observes,  in  treating  of 
wheat :  '^  In  England,  many  cultivators  sow  in  drillls ;  in  France, 
they  generally  sow  broadcast."* 

The  wheat  on  the  cultivated  plats  of  this  Section  was  sown  in 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  by  shutting  off  every  other  tube  of  the 
drill.  On  the  plats  marked  "  not  worked,''  the  wheat  was  of  course 
drilled  in  in  the  usual  way.  Plats  xlix  and  L  were  well  worked  with 
the  hoe,  and  LI  and  Lii  with  the  plough,  on  March  22nd.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  Table  YI : 

TABLE  VI. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING   MODES  OF  CfULTURB. 

PlatB  1-16  Acre  each.    Seeded  October  19th  and  20th.    Unfertilized.    Drilled  in 

two  ways. 


Variety. 

Treatment. 

/  Hoed 
tM'ch  22. 

Networked 

U       (( 

f  Plowed 

\M'ch22. 
i(      « 

Not  worked 

tt       u 

/ 

Am't 

of 
seed 
per 
acre. 

Pecks. 

Yield  per  Plat 

Yield  pr.  Acre 

Lbs.  of 
Straw, 

No.  of 
Plat. 

Straw, 

Grain. 
R)s. 

Straw, 
etc., 
lbs. 

Grain, 
bus. 

etc.  to  1 
lb  grain 

xlix 

1 
xiii 
xiv 

li 

Champion  Amber 

Boughton 

Champion  Amber 
Boughton 

Boughton 

2 

2 
2 
2 

4 

4 
4 
4 

36 

84 
118 
116 

80 

67 
79 
96 

40 

41 
82 
69 

36 

33 
61 
49 

660 

1,344 
1,888 
1,866 

1,280 

912 
1,264 
1,636 

10.66 

10.93 
21.86 
18.40 

9.33 

8.80 
16.26 
13  06 

0.87 

2.06 
1.44 
1.68 

2.28 

lii 

xvii 
xviii 

Champion  Amber 
Champion  Amber 
Boughton 

1.73 
1.29 
1.96 

Taking  up  first  the  experiments  with  twp  peckn  of  seed  per  aore^ 
we  see  that  the  unworked  Boughton  plat  gave  1 8.40  bushels  per 

♦Premiers  Pa«  dans  PAgricultupe.     Paris,  1866.    Page  109. 
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acre,  while  the  worked  one  gave  only  10.93  bushels^  a  difference  of 
nearly  76  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  unworked  Champ- 
ion Amber  plat  gave  double  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  worked 
one  (the  former  gave  21.86  bushels^  the  latter  10.66  bushels).  The 
crop  of  straw  of  xlix  was  remarkably  small^  aud  the  ratio  of  straw 
to  grain  very  low.  When  we  examine  the  plats  seeded  with  four 
pecks,  we  find  the  results  in  favor  of  '^  no  cultivation  '^  almost 
equally  as  pronounced,  for  the  unworked  Champion  Amber  plat 
gave  19.26  bushels  per  acre  and  the  worked  one  only  8.80  bushels ; 
the  unworked  Boughton  plat  13.06  bushels  and  the  worked  one 
only  9.33  bushels.  If  we  examine  the  crops  of  straw,  we  find  the 
same  difference  in  favor  of  the  unworked  plats.  But  these  marked 
differences  must  not  be  considered  as.  altogether  due  to  the  injur- 
ious effects  of  cultivation  on  the  growing  crops.  They  were  doubt- 
less caused  in  large  part  by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  unworked 
plats.  As  in  a  series  of  years  the  accidental  advantage  of  superior 
fertility  is  as  likely  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  unworked  as  the  worked 
plats  (it  is  probable  that  such  really  was  the  case  last  fesLr),  it  will 
be  better  to  dismiss  the  tests  of  the  present  year  without  further 
comment,  and  to  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  average 
results  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  for  the  last  three  years. 
These  averages  are  set  forth  in  Table  F : 

TABLE  F. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  SEOTION  VI  FOB   1880,   1881    AND   1882. 


Vabdbty. 

Culture. 

Pecks 
of  seed 
pracre 

Straw  and  Chaff  per 
Acre  in  Pounds. 

Grain  per  Acre 
in  Bushels. 

1880.ja881. 

1882. 

1,280 

1,536 

912 

1,264 

Avr'ge 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

AVg 

Boughton 

Boughton 

Worked. 
Unwork'd 
Worked. 
Unwork'd 

4 
4 
4 
4 

2,552 
1,784 
1^92 
2,720 

1,008 
1,536 
1,952 
1,408 

1,613 
1,618 
1,552 
1,797 

6.00 
10.80 
13.80 
14.90 

15.20 
13.06 
18.13 
14.40 

9.33 
13.06 

8.80 
14.40 

10.17 
12.30 

Champ'n  Amber 
Ghamp'n  Amber 

13.41 
15.18 

As  in  1880  there  were  no  experiments  with  two  pecks  per  acre, 
the  results  of  the  experiments  with  four  peeks  are  the  only  onee 
given  in  the  Table.    It  will  be  seen  that  these  averages  are  an&- 
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Yorable  to  the  practice  of  oultivatiDg  or  working  the  growing  wheat. 
For  example,  the  unworked  Boughton  plats  gave  an  average  of  2.13 
bushels  more  per.  acre  than  the  worked  ones,  and  the  unworked 
Champion  Amber  plats  an  average  of  1.77  bushels  more  than  the 
worked.  The  unworked  plats  of  each  variety  gave  also  the  best 
crops  of  straw.  The  following  diagram  serves  to  illustrate  these 
results : 

TABLE/. 

GBAPHIO  REPKESENTATIONS  OF  AVEItAGES  OF  TABLE  F. 


30 


20 


10 


Scale  and  letters  as  in  Table  a. 


It  also  shows  that  the  Champion  Amber  gave  a  better  average 
yield  of  grain  than  the  Boughton.  In  1880  and  1881^  all  the 
Champion  Amber  plats  gave  better  crops  of  grain  than  the  corres- 
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ponding  pints  of  the  Boughton^  but  with  the  worked  plats  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  The  worked  Boughton  plats  gave  a  better 
average  of  straw  than  the  worked  Champion  Amber  ones.  It  is 
evident  that  as  far  as  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  varieties 
are  concerned^  the  results  of  the  tests^  not  only  of  this  Section  but 
of  the  entire  Series^  for  the  last  three  years  are  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  Champion  Amber.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments of  this  Section  for  1880,  1881  and  1882,  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  holding  that  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  English 
practice  of  working  wheat.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  practice  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  crop ;  these  tests  show  that  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  yield. 


SERIES  II. 

In  last  year's  report  I  gave  a  rapid  review  of  the  various  views 
which*  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  nutrition 
of  plants  and  the  action  of  fertilizers.  I  stated  therein  that  until 
the  advent  of^  Leibig  the  organic  or  humus  theory  of  manures  was 
the  dominant  one.  This  theory  held  that  plants  drew  their  nourish- 
ment exclusively  from  the  organic  matters  of  the  soil.  Basing  their 
arguments  on  analogy,  its  advocates  taught  that  plants,  like  animals, 
required  for  their  support  organic  substances  '^  of  a  chemical  com- 
position more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  their  tissues.^'  An  old 
writer  stoutly  affirms :  Hence  we  conclude  that  if  any  eubstanoe  is 
offered  as  food,  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body  to  be  nourished, 
that  difference  must  be  taken  away  to  render  it  homogeneous ;  and 
hence  it  appears  that  whatever  can  afford  nourishments  to  plants 
must  be  either : 

1.  Substances  analogous  to,  or  of  the  eame  nature  with,  what  pre- 
existed in  the  plants ;  or, 

2.  Such  as  can  be  changed  into  a  state  suited  to  the  nature  of 
the  plants  with  which  they  are  to  be  combined.'' 

This  theory  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  Liebig.  Still  there  are 
some  who  hold,  even  at  this  day,  that  plants  can  appropriate  the 
decaying  organic  matters,  and  more  especially  the  organic  acids  of 
the  soil.  To  Liebig  is  generally  and  justly  ascribed  the  credit  of 
establishing,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  mineral  theory  of  manures 
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— a  theory  which  teaches  that  its  mineral  matters,  so  far  from  beipg 
accidental  impurities^  are  constituents  of  the  most  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  plant^  and  the  only  ones  necessary  to  be  added  to  the 
soil  in  order  to  insure  its  continuous  fertility.  The  promulgation 
of  Liebig's  views  certainly  constitutes  a  new  departure  in  agricul- 
tural practice^  and  their  general  acceptance  has  developed  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  industries  of  the  present  day. 

The  French  Agricultural  Chemist,  Grandeau,  in  a  recent  work> 
calls  attention,  hawever,  to  the  fact  that  Liebig  was  not  the  first  to 
propound  this  doctrine.  In  treating  of  the  nutrition  of  the  plant 
he  observes :  *'  As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines 
which  have  in  turns  occupied  and  dominated  the  agricultural  stage, 
I  propose  to  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  importance  of  the 
mineral  matters  in  vegetation  had  already  been  suggested  a  very 
long  time  ago  :  on  the  other,  that  in  consequence  of  the  total  obliv- 
ion into  which  the  writings  to  which  I  allude  had  fallen,  the 
propositions  advanced  by  Liebig  in  1840  constituted  at  the  time 
a  great  scientific  novelty  and  a  veritable  agricultural  revolution.^'* 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  celebrated  French  potter,  Bernard 
Palissy,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  was  the  first  one  to  set 
forth  precise  views  as  to  the  role  of  mineral  matters  in  vegetation 
and  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  of  the  true  cause  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing properties  of  dung.  "One  can  not  but  feel,"  he  says,  "a 
profound  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the  sagacity  of  this  great 
genius  in  reading  the  following  passage,  taken  word  for  word  from 
the  Treatises  on  Diferent  Salts  and  on  Agriculiurey  published  in 
1563,  passages  which  one  would  think  were  written  by  a  contempo- 
rary agriculturist.*'  Some  of  the  extracts  given  by  Grandeau  are 
certainly  remarkable.  In  one  place  Palissy  says :  "  If  any  one 
sows  a  field  for  several  years  without  ^anure,  the  seeds  remove  the 
salt  of  the  soil  for  their  growth  and  the  earth  becomes  by  this  means 
denuded  of  salt,  and  can  not  produce  longer."  Again,  in  speaking 
of  the  method  pursued  in  the  Ardennes  of  cutting  down  and  burn- 
ing the  timber,  and  spreading  the  ashes  on  the  fields  for  the 
use  of  the  subsequent  crops,  he  declares  that  the  increase  in  the 
produce  is  due  to  the  salt  which  the  burnt  vegetable  mattei 
has  left  in  the  soil.     Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  manure  is  applied 

♦  Coarse  d' Agriculture  de  I'Eoole  Forestiere,  Part  I.    Paris,  1879.    Page  32. 
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to  a  field  in  order  to  restore  to  it  a  part  of  that  which  has 
been  taken  from  it;  *  *  4e  that  in  sowing  wheat  it  is  hoped 
that  the  seed  will  produce  a  large  crop ;  s  uch  a  crop  will  neceasarily 
remove  certain  matters  from  the  soil^  and  if  the  field  has  been 
cropped  many  years,  its  substance  [or  fertility]  is  carried  away  in 
the  straw  and  grain,  *  ♦  ♦  and  that  all  kinds  of  excrements 
should  be  used  in  order  to  restore  to  the  soil,  if  possible^  the  identi* 
oal  matters  taken  from  it/' 

On  these  and  many  other  similar  passages  Grandeau  makes  the 
following  comment:  ''Is  it  not  truly  wonderful  to  meet  with,  in 
a  writing  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  foundation  of  a 
doctrine  which  has  appeared  so  new  and  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  which  have  found  acceptance  as  late  as  forty  years  ago?  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  write  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
the  mineral  nutrition  of  vegetable  without  restoring  the  immortal 
potter  of  Saintes  to  his  rightful  position,  and  without  bringing  to 
light  his  ideas,  as  original  as  they  are  conformed  to  the  opinions  of 
our  day/'*  In  taking  leave  of  Palissy,  Grandeau  observes :  "  I 
have  said  that  the  writings  of  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Salts 
were  neglected  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
generations  which  followed  him,  ior  one  searches  in  vain  in  the 
numerous  agricultural  works  published  between  1680  and  1840  for 
any  passages  recalling,  directly  or  remotely,  the  views  of  Bernard 
Palissy/'t 

Now  Grandeau  is  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  the  ideas  of  Palissy 
escaped  the  notice  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  They  may 
not  have  met  with  general  acceptance  but  they  certainly  did  not 
pass  unchallenged  by  subsequent  writers.  For  example,  in  a  work 
published  about  the  year  1760,  ''The  Natural  and  Chemical  Ele- 
ments of  Agriculture,''  the  ^  noble  anther  (Gyllenborg)  strongly 
opposes  the  doctrine  that  salts  afford  direct  nourishment  to  plants. 
He  devotes  a  chapter  xiii  to  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine.  He 
thus  prefaces  this  chapter:  "Many,  both  ancient  and  modern 
writers  on  husbandry,  have  ascribed  to  salts  a  very  great  efficacy 
in  promoting  vegetation ;  being  of  opinion,  though  ill  founded, 
that  salts  only  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  but  also  that 


♦Ibid.    Page  36  and  37. 
tibid.    Page  38. 
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the  fruitful  ness  of  the  earth  is  entirely  owing  to  them.  We  shall 
now  inquire  how  far  this  opinion  is  just,  either  of  particular  salts,  or 
of  salts  in  general/^*  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Kraflius,  Alston,  Bonnet,  Camden,  Pott. 
Brookman,  Mayow,  Glauber,  Bacon,  Digby,  Lemery,  Yalle- 
mont,  Nieuwentyt,  Eskilsson,  and  others,  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
In  one  place,  in  speaking  of  the  alleged  benefiicial  effects  of  ashes, 
he  takes  direct  notice  of  one  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Palissy  as 
supporting  his  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  salts.  He  remarks : 
''  It  is  said  that  the  English  enrich  their  soils  by  mixing  with  sand 
burnt  vegetables  and  their  ashea.  Others  manure  their  land  with 
burnt  liver-wort,  or  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood,  &c.  They  boast 
of  the  large  crops  which  are  obtained  from  land  where  a  prop  has 
been  burnt  down ;  and,  they  plead  that  an  alkaline  salt  is  to  be  found 
in  every  rich  soil,  agreeable  to  Hierne^s  and  KulbePs  experiments.'^f 
He  sums  up  the  chapter  with  the  observation :  "We  therefore  con-p 
elude,  that  no  mineral  or  artificial  salts,  nor  any  mineral  earths, 
contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  plants."!  In  another  chapter 
(vii)  he  asserts  that,  "  no  mineral  earth  (that  is,  earth  newly  dug 
and  unmixed  with  any  heterogeneous  matter)  enters  as  a  nourish- 
ment into  plants,"  and  remarks  that  "  Mr.  Jethro  Tull  was  the  first 
who  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  supported 
by  Duhamel,  Du  Monceau  (Traite  de  la  Culture  des  Terres),  and 
others,  who  think  that  earth  is  the  principal  food  of  vegetables. 
Lord  Bacon^s  opinion  is.  more  natural,  that  earth  serves  only  as  a 
support  to  plants  and  to  defend  them  from  heat  and  cold.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  plants  which  have  not  any  communication  with 
the  earth,  are  nourished  by  their  leaves  the  same  as  by  their  roots."§ 
Now,  even  granting  that  the  views  of  Palissy  did  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  these  passages  make  it  abundantly  evident  that 
the  doctrine  of  mineral  manurt»s  was  warmly  discussed  long  before 
the  days  of  Liebig.  And  it  does  seem  strange  to  read  of  thesfi  old 
worthies  appealing,  like  the  scientists'of  to-day,  to  observation  and 
experiment  in  support  of  their  several  views ;  and  stranger  yet,  to 
be  told  by  them  of  water  culture,  a  process  heretofore  regarded  as 

'~~  •  ' 

•Elements  of  Agriculture,  (Translation).     London,  1770.    Page  116. 
tibid.    Page  126. 
tibid.    Page  80  and  81. 
ilbid.    Page  130. 
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the  peculiar  prodnot  of  our  own  times.  Some  of  their  experiments 
were  conducted  with  such  accuracy  and  care  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  in  full.  As  thej 
bear  directly  on  the  question  before  us,  I  hope  the  seeming  digression 
may  be  pardoned. 

Gyllenborg,  speaking  of  "  water  so  far  as  it  promotes  vegetation/* 
goes  on  to  observe :  '^  Daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  vegetables 
cannot  grow  without  water ;  and  we  find  that  their  growth  is  pro- 
portioned chiefly  to  the  quantity  of  rain  water  which  they  receive. 
Many  ancient  and  modern  naturalists,  seeing  plants  grow  in  clear 
water,  have  from  thence  concluded,  that  water  is  the  only  food  of 
plants :  and  on  the  other  hand  many,  not  conceiving  how  the  different 
parts  of  which  vegetables  are  composed  could  take  their  origin  from 
pure  water,  have  considered  water  rather  as  a  vehicle,  than  as  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  Endeavors  have  been  used  to  support  each 
opinion  by  experiments,  of  which  I  shall  here  give  a  short  account. 

^'The  experiments  hitherto  made  in  order  to  prove  that  water 
constitutes  the  real  food  of  plants  are  of  two  kinds :  the  first  relate  to 
the  soils,  and  are  instituted  to  determine  what  they  afford ;  and  the 
others  regard  the  water  only. 

''Van  Helmont  was,  I  think,  the  first  who,  by  a  remarkable 
experiment,  showed  that  the  earth  contributed  nothing  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  plants.  ^I  took,*  says  he,  pages  104  and  130  of  his 
works,  'an  earthen  vessel,  and  put  into  it  two  hundred  pounds 
of  earth  dried  in  an  oven ;  I  moistened  that  earth  with  rain  water 
and  planted  in  it  a  cutting  of  willow  which  weighed  five  pounds : 
this  cutting  produced  a  tree,  which  at  the  end  of  five  years,  weighed 
an  hundred  and  sixty- nine  pounds  and  about  three  ounces.  The 
earth  was  moistened  when  necessary  with  rain  or  distilled  water. 
The  vessel  was  large,  and  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  lest  any  flying 
dust  might  mix  in  the  earth  with  it,  it*s  mouth  was  covered  with 
a  tin  plate  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes.  I  did  not  reckon  the 
weight  of  the  leaves  which  fell  durinfj;  the  first  four  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year,  I  dried  the  earth  contained  in  the  vessel,  and 
found  it  weigh  its  first  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds,  wanting  only 
two  ounces.*  Robert  Boyle  made  arsimilar  experiment  with  gourds, 
with  the  like  success.  After  these,  Gleditsch  and  Bonnet  took  a 
different  course,  and  found  that  vegetables  grow  ioUhout  earth  pro- 
vided they  have  plenty  of  air  and  water :  for  they  experienced  that 
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plants  set  id  idosh  or  sponge  kept  in  glares  and  moistened  with 
water,  grew  well  and  iSourished :  {Mem,  de  Mathem,  et  Phys. 
Tom.  1,  p.  420,  ete.y  Comm.  Lips.  Tom^  1,  p.  34,  etc,,)  and  still 
more  lately,  M.  Duhamel,  {History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
year  1748,  p,  272,  etc)  has  repeated  nearly  the  same  experiments, 
and  found,  upon  an  accurate  examination  and  chemical  analysis  of 
plants  which  had  grown  in  water,  that  they  contained  the  very  same 
parts  as  other  plants  of  the  same  sort  which  grew  in  earth ;  from 
whence  he  justly  concludes,  that  those  parts  were  introduced  hj  pure 
foater,"^    These  experimenlis  breathe  the  true  scientific  spirit. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  and  preceding  reports,  it 
would  seem,  then,  that  what  we  esteem  the  most  vexed  and  impor- 
tant agricultural  questions  of  our  day,  the  theory  of  vegetable  nutri- 
tion and  the  action  of  manures  have  been  studied  and  discussed  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  that  they  are  still  open  and  un- 
settled (as  many  yet  hold)  serves  only  to  show  as  elsew^iere 
remarked,  the  profoundly  difficult  nature  of  such  problems. 

The  views  now  prevalent  in  regard  to  these  questions  may  be 
briefljT  stated  as  follows :  Liebig^s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  plants  has  been  generally  accepted,  and . 
it  is  now  almost  universally  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  restore  to 
the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  manures,  the  more  important  mineral 
elements  taken  from  it  by  the  crops :  hence,  no  one  in  these  days 
denies  the  value  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  etc.  But  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  restoring  thef-e  several  matters  to  the  soil — whether 
for  example  potash  can  be  more  economically  supplied  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  or  in  the  form  o\  chloride,  and  whether  basic,  reverted 
or  acid  phobphate  of  lime  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results — 
opinions  widely  differ.  Some  of  these  secondary  questions  wull  be 
noticed  more  fully  further  on.  Again,  while  but  few  now  hold 
that  organic  matters  are  taken  up  directly  by  the  crop,  the  majority 
believe  that  they  supply  one  of  the  most  important  elements  required 
by  plants,  and  hence,  place  a  high  value  upon  nitrogenous  manures. 
Liebig,  it  will  be  remembered,  first  taught  that  the  application  of 
such  manures  was  unnecessary,  as  plants  could  supply  themselves 
with  nitrogen  from  natural  sources.  Such  views  no  longer  prevail, 
although  some  still  contend  that  a  certain  order  of  plants  (the.  Legu- 

♦Ibld.    Page  67  to  79. 
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minosse)  have  the  power  of  appropriating  the  nitrogen^  or  at  least 
the  ammonia,  of  the  air,  and  storing  it  up  in  their  tissues.  Of 
course  these  teach  that  the  cheapest  way  of  restoring  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  is  to  grow  such  crops  and  plough  them  under  green.  In 
last  yearns  report  I  took  the  pains  to  show  that  the  weight  of  opinion 
was  against  this  view,  and  that  the  best  authorities  hold  that  the 
nitrogen  in  these  crops  is  drawn  from  the  soil  or  sub-soil,  and  not 
from  the  air.^  As  to  the  comparative  manurial  values  of  ammonia 
nitric  acid  and  organic  nitrogen,  there  is,  yet,  great  difference  of 
opinion.  One  thing  seems  to  be  clearly  settled,  however,  that 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  three  most  valuable 
constituents  of  manures. 

The  experiments  of  this  Series  bear  on  some  of  the  questions 
stated  above. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  plats  of  this  Series  were 
situated  in  the  same  field  with  and  just  across  the  road  from  those 
of  Series  I.  (See  preceding  plan).  An  account  of  the  soil,  aspect, 
etc.,  of  this  field  is  given  in  the  two  former  reports.  Attention  will 
be  called  under  the  appropriate  sections  to  any  differences  in  the 
past  history  of  the  several  plats  of  this  Series.  The  land  was  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  the  fertilizers  applied  in  the  manner  described  in 
last  year's  report.  The  soil  was  of  fair  average  fertility.  Four  pecks 
per  acre  of  Boughton  wheat  were  drilled  in  on  October  29th.  The 
prefixed  plan  shows  the  great  increase  (as  compared  with  last  year) 
in  the  number  of  plats  left  unfertilized  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
These  plats,  13  in  all,  were  so  arranged  as  to  thoroughly  trian- 
gulate the  field.  In  each  row  of  plats,  whether  taken  parallel  with 
or  perpendicular  to  the  road,  we  find  one  or  more  left  unfertilized. 
These  plats  are  marked  on  the  plan  with  asterisks. 

SECTION  vn. 
Ea^erimenis  Testing  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  have  of  latiB 
years  assumed  immense  proportions.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  18^0, 
gives  the  following  statement  as  to  the  "  comparative  trade  in  fer^ 
tilizers)''  in  that  State : 

*PageB  84  and  85. 
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<' There  were  inspected  for  the  Season  of  1875-76,  65,816  Tons. 

li  u  4«  it     a        a  u   1876-77,  75,824    " 

«  "  "  "     «        "  "    1877-78,  93,478    " 

ti         ti  <i  «     ti        «  <•   1878-79^  85,049    " 

«  «  "  "     "        «        "   1879-80,      119,583  Tons."* 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  for  1881,  it  is  said  that^  ''Sixty  thousand  tons  of 
fertilizers  were  sold  in  the  State  in  1879^  and  eighty  thousand  in 
1880/^t  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina,  in 
his  Report  for  1882,  estimates  the  total  shipments  of  phosphatic 
rock  from  the  State  between  the  years  1870  and  1882^  inclufiive,  at 
948,852  tons.  In  1870  the  shipments  amounted  to  only  1,989  tons, 
in  1882  they  reached  140,772f  tons4 

The  fertilizers  sold  are  usually  classed  under  the  three  following 
heads :  potas8ie,  or  those  containing  potash  ;  phosphcUic  or  those 
containing  phosphoric  acid;  and  nitrogenous,  or  those  containing 
nitrogen.  The  potash  is  derived  from  ashes,  kainite,  the  salts  of 
potash  (muriate,  sulphate  and  nitrate)  etc.;  the  phosphoric  acid,  from 
bones,  bone-black,  bone-ash,  guanos,  mineral  phosphates  (apatite, 
phosphorite.  South  Carolina  phosphatic  rocks)  etc.;  and  the  ni- 
trogen from  animal  matters  (raw  bone,  blood,  fish,  dried  flesh,  hair, 
horns,  leather),  guanos,  vegetable  matters  (bran,  cotton  seed,  cotton 
seed  meal,  etc.),  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash, 
etc.  A  fertilizer,  now  largely  used  at  the  South,  often  called  Qua* 
no-Kainit  contains  considerable  percentages  of  all  three  of  these 
valuable  constituents  and  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  best  potassic 
manure.  Average  samples,  according  to  Armsby  &  Jenkins,  con- 
tain about  18  per  cent.  potash.§  The  phosphoric  acid  is  generally 
supplied  by  bones  or  South  Carolina  phosphatic  rocks.  The  forujier 
coarsely  ground  are  called  bone-meal ;  finely  ground,  bone  flour. 
The  average  of  110  American  analyses  of  bone-manures  shows  3.3 
per  cent,  nitrogen  and  21.7  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  (equal  to  47.3 
per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime).|| 

The  Carolina  crude  phosphate  finely  ground  by  ordinary  buhr 
stones  (the  usual  method)  is  known  as  ground  phosphate.     It  is 

•Page  21. 
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considered  more  insolable  than  ground  bone  of  equal  fineness. 
Lately  a  new  process  of  grinding  the  rock  has  been  perfected  and 
patented.  By  this  process  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
so  light  and  fine^  as  to  float  readily  in  the  air;  ^ence  the  new  and 
somewhat  uncouth  name  of  the  product^  ^a^.  In  this  state  of  ex- 
treme division  it  is  held  by  many  to  be  almost^  if  not  fully,  as  sol- 
uble as  the  superphosphate,  or  so-called  acid  phosphate.  The 
comparative  agricultural  value  of  the  three  forms  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  a  question  of  the  highest  scientific  interest  and  great  practical 
importance,  will  be  discussed  under  a  difif  rent  section,  but  as  the 
new  article  is  attracting  much  attention  in  some  sections  of  the 
South,  the  following  account  of  the  process  taken  from  a  valuable 
article,  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Frost,  ot  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  df  South  Carolina  for  1882,  may 
prove  of  interest  to  our  farmers  :* 

''  This  extreme  comminution  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  Duo 
Atomizer  Mill,  invented  by  our  fellow  townsmen  Mr.  H.  A.  Duo 
Jr.,  a  man  of  great  natural  talent  and  most  remarkable  inventive 
genius.^' 

^^  Heretofore  the  old  French  Buhr  stone  was  our  sole  dependence. 
To  any  thinking  man  this  seemed  a  very  rude  contrivance,  suited 
only  to  the  most  primitive  ages;  for  half  the  power  and  half  the 
wear  and  tear  were  applied  to  the  grinding  or  destruction  of  the 
instrument  itself,  the  Buhr  stone,  and  were  consequently  lost  to  the 
object  in  hand,  the  grinding  of  the  phosphate  rock.  Furthermore 
it  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  the  rock  to  what  was  conceived 
to  be  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  owing  to  certain  insurmount- 
able difiBculties ;  for  as  each  particle  of  phosphate  rock,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  grinding,  was  broken,  the  number  of  such  particles  was 
doubled,  and  consequently,  there  would  be  double  the  resistance  to 
further  reduction;  and  thus  as  the  grinding  progressed,  in  intensive 
ratio  the  resistance  increased,  until  finally,  the  power  remaining  the 
same,  the  practical  limit  to  sub-division  was  soon  reached.  And 
this  inherent  difficulty,  was  further  increased  by  the  axxndental  ones 
of  obstruction  and  lubrication ;  for  the  rock,  being  fed  in  at  the 
center  of  the  stones,  in  order  to  effect  its  exit  had  to  work  its  way 
out  to  the  periphery.    Now,  owing  to  the  rock  not  being  of  abso- 
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lately  uniform  density,  and  to  tbe  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
stones  absolutely  true  there  would  be  unequal  action  in  the  grind- 
ing, some  particles  undergoing  reduction  much  more  promptly  than 
others ;  such  particles,  being  more  or  less  remote  from  the  periphery, 
and  thus  not  able  to  make  their  immediate  escape,  not  only  offered 
resistance  to  the  work  by  obstruction,  but,  being  very  fin^  and 
smooth,  they  further  hindered  it  by  a  practical  lubrication  of  the 
larger  particles,  thus  thwarting  the  process  of  attrition  and  conse- 
quent comminution/' 

^^  These  difficulties  have  all  been  overcome  by  Mr.  Due  in  his 

'atomizer  mill.     By  this  mill  the  rock  is  made  to  grind  itself  by 

the  attrition  of  rock  against  rock.     The  whole  power  is  made  to 

apply  itself  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  there  is  no  wear  and  tear 

upon  the  mill  itself. 

'^  The  mill  consists  of  an  iron  disc,  five  feet  in  diameter,  into 
which  the  rock  is  introduced ;  the  disc  is  then  made  to  revolve;  by 
centrifugal  force  the  rock  applies  itself  firmly  to  the  interior  peri- 
phery, forming  a  surface  upon  which  a  certain  mass  of  the  rock 
(which,  by  a  simple  device,  is  not  allowed  thus  to  obey  the  centri- 
fugal force)  is  ground.  The  mill  is  relieved  of  the  ground  material 
by  suction  applied  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.  In  proportion  to  the 
gentleness  of  this  suction  or  draft  will  be  the  fineness  of  the  product. 
^^  It  is  thus  that  the  material  called  Floats  is  mainly  produced.^' 
^  Nitrogenous  manures  vary  in  their  percentages  of  nitrogen,  from 
the  19.7  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  15.8  per  cent, 
of  nitrate  of  soda  down  to  the  6.5  per  cent,  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
the  5.1  per  cent,  of  wool- waste,  the  4.4  per  cent,  of  malt- sprouts 
and  the  2.3  per  cent,  of  niter- cake. 

As  remarked  in  last  year's  Report,  ground  bones,  or  ground  min- 
eral phosphates,  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  are  called  indifferently 
superphosphate  of  lime.  The  addition  of  nitrogenous  matters 
converts  these  into  ammoniated  superphosphates  and  dissolved 
bones,  or  into  the  so-called  guanos.  These  two  kinds,  ammoniated 
superphosphates,  and  acid  phosphates  (or  dissolved  bones)  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
the  country.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Georgia  for  1880,  already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  the 
119,583  tons  put  '^upon  the  market  during  the  past  season,  104,838 
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tons  were  Ammoniated  Superphosphates,  and  13,906  tons  were  Aoid 
Phosphates  or  Dissolved  Bones.*   - 

In  addition  to  the  fertilizers  experimented  with  the  two  preceding 
seasons  (a  list  of  these,  with  prices  per  ton  and  per  pound  will  be 
found  on  Page  63  of  Report  of  1881),  the  Knickerbocker,  a  Balti- 
more brand,  was  tested  this  year. 

The  plats  of  this  Section  were  in  the  same  field  with,  and  just 
across  the  road  from,  those  of  Series  I.  The  soil  of  all  the  plats 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  field,  a  calcareous  loam,  was  apparently 
of  uniform  quality  and  fair  average  fertility.  In  1880  this  part  of 
the  field  was  in  corn.  The  corn  was  cut  and  removed  from  the  field 
early  in  September  of  that  year  and  the  land  immediately  seeded 
with  rye.  No  manures  of  any  kind  were  used  on  the  corn  or  rye. 
The  latter  made  a  vigorous  growth  and  was  ploughed  under  towards 
the  last  of  April,  1881,  when  it  was  about  5  feet  high,  and  just  be- 
ginning to  head  out.  The  land  was  thoroughly  prepared  by  fre- 
quent harrowings  and  rollings,  and  again  planted  with  com  early 
in  May.  A  compost  of  i  plaster,  i  bone-meal  and  i  muck  was 
used  on  the  crop,  at  the  rate  of  one  handful  to  each  hill.  The  corn 
was  taken  from  the  field  in  September  and  the  land  thoroughly 
ordered  for  wheat.  The  preparation  was  most  excellent.  The  con- 
ditions and  results  of  the  tests  are  fully  set  forth  in  Table  VII. 

•Page  21. 
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TABLE  VII. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 
Plate  1-16  Acre  each.    Drilled  Oct.  29th.    4  pecks  per  Acre.    Booghton. 


No.< 
Plal 


Average  of  9  anfertilued  plats,  1,701  lbs.  straw  and  13.77  grain  per  acre. 
7— Univ. 


X  \9 

xc  S 

x<  $ 


xc  8 

xcv  4 

x<  2 

<  1 

7 

c  d 

(  9 

c  3 

(  0 

c^  4 

C2  3 

c  3 

c  4 

CJ  9 

CJ  I 

c  7 

a  3 

ex  2 

ci  I 

CXI  ^ 

CXJ  I 

ex  0 

cxj  S» 


IXXJ 


lxx3  L 

Ixxx  1 
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The  number  of  plats  left  unfertilized  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son is  worthy  of  remark.  There  were  nine  in  all^  so  situated  as  to 
thoroughly  triangulate  the  field.  The  pdsitions  of  these  plats  are 
shown  in  the  preceding  plan.  The  first  thing  that  will  arrest,  the 
attention  is  the  striking  difference  between  their  yields.  While 
their  average  is  13.77  bushels  of  grain  (and  1,701  pounds  of  straw) 
per  acre,  there  is  a  difference  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  between 
the  yield  of  c  (9.60  bushels)  and  that  of  the  neighboring  plat  ciii 
(19.46  bushels).  The  yields  of  ex,  cxvni,  cxix  and  cxxvi  do 
not  vary  materially  from  the  general  average  of  all.  These  differ- 
ences in  the  yields  of  plats,  apparently  alike  in  situation  and  soil, 
show  the  difficult  nature  of  field,  experiments  and  the  danger  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  differences. in  the  crops  of  one  or  two 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  rows,  of  any  given  field.  Where  the 
standard  of  comparison  is  unreliable,  the  conclusions  drawn  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more  or  less  untrustworthy.  As  remarked 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Report,  comparative  certainty  can  only 
be  attained  by  providing  a  large  number  of  unfertilized  plats,  by 
repeating  each  experiment  several  times  and  by  continuing  the  te^ts 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  observations  of  the  astronomer  or 
the  determinations  of  the  laboratory,  it  is  only  to  the  averages  of 
a  large  number  of  readings  or  tests  that  a  reasonable  mathematical 
certainty  attaches.  In  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Gilbert  and 
Lawes  the  weak  point  in  several  of  the  series  is  the  small  number 
of  the  unfertilized  plats  used  as  the  standards  of  comparison.  In 
their  experiments  in  top-dressing  meadows  there  are  but  two  un* 
manured  plats,  and  very  frequently  important  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  comparisons  of  the  yields  of  fertilized  plats,  not  with  the  ave- 
rages of  the  two  unfertilized  plats,  but  with  those  of  the  nearest 
unfertilized  one.  In  some  cases  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  yield  of  each  unfertilized  plat  as  well  as  the  average 
of  all,  for  it  is  hardly  safe  to  attribute  any  beneficial  action  to  an 
application  which,  while  it  gives  a  yield  superior  to  the  average 
yield  of  the  unfertilized  plats,  does  not  give  one  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  fertilized  plat.  The  question  as  to  the  true  standard  of 
comparison  in  such  cases  as  these  is  both  a  nice  and  a  difficult  one, 
but  the  position  of  Johnston  in  regard  to  it  is  in  the  main  correct. 
He  remarks :  ''  But  in  what  way  are  the  results  of  the  two  or  more 
experiments  we  may  make  to  be  regarded  ?    Are  we  to  take  the 
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mean  or  average  result  of  the  whole,  and  to  consider  this  as  an 
•expression  of  the  absolute  natural  productiveness  of  the  land  where 
nothing  is  applied  to  it,  or  of  the  absolute  effect  of  this  or  that 
eubstance  which  we  may  have  laid  on  ?  Or  are  the  results  of  the 
•iieveral  experimeuts  of  each  kind  to  be  compared  each  with  each, 
:and  the  absolute  effects  to  be  deduced  according  to  some  other 
method." 

**  For  example : 

''Bappose  three  several  portions  of  a  field  of  wheat  to  yield, 
without  manure,  at  the  rate  of  18,  21,  and  24  bushels  of  grain  res- 
pectively, the  mean  being  21  bushels  and  that  a  fourth  portion,  to 
which  a  certain  manure  is  applied,  yields  also  at  the  rate  of  24 
bushels,  are  we  to  compare  this  last, result  of  24  bushels  with  the 
mean  21,  and  infer  that  the  substance  applied  increased  the  crop  by 
■3  bushels;  with  the  number  18,  and  infer  that  it  had  increased  it 
by  6  bushels;  or  with  the  number  24,  and  say  that  the  application 
had  done  no  good  at  all?  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  reader  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  substance  applied,  inasmuch  as  the  crop  it  produces  is 
not  greater  than  one  portion  of  the  field  had  produced  without  any 
application/^* 

According  to  this  view,  it  would  appear  from  Table  VII  that 
but  4  out  of  the  29  applicatiouB  were  attended  with  any  beneficial 
results ;  for  plats  xc,  xcvi,  xcii  and  cxin  alone  show  yields  su- 
;perior  to  that  of  ciu,  (19.46  bushels),  the  best  unfertilized  one. 
Between  its  yield  and  those  of  xcviii,  cviii  and  LX^xix  there  is 
practically  no  difference. 

The  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  commented  upon  in  the  corres- 
ponding section  of  last  yearns  -Report,  is  again  observable  in  the 
tests  of  the  present  year ;  namely :  That  heavy  doses  of  any  given 
fertilizer  generally  gave  yields  inferior  to  those  afforded  by  lighter 
ones.  In  5  out  of  the  9  tests  of  different  fertilizers,  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  same  manure,  gave  better  results  than  either  200 
pounds  or  300  pounds.  In  one  of  the  remaining  4  tests  100  pounds 
gave  better  results  than  200  pounds,  and  in  another,  than  300 
pounds,  and  in  2,200  pounds  gave  better  results  than  300  pounds. 
In  the  Knickerbocker  tests  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  in  the 

*Ezperimeiital  Agriculture.  By  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1849.  Page  52. 
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yields  of  the  3  applications.     For  a  discussion  of  these  anomalous  re- 
sults reference  must  be  had  at  last  year's  Report.* 

If  we  examine  the  results  more  in  detail  it  is  evident  that  200 
pounds  of  Clotworthy's  bone  meal  (a  very  pure  article  manufactured 
in  Knoxville)  gave  the  best  results,  and  100  pounds  the  next  best. 
Three  hundred  pounds  of  this  bone  gave, 'however,  a  crop  of  grain 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  unfertilized  plat.  Its  yield  of 
15.73  bushels  is  only  about  2  bushels  more  than  the  average  of  the 
9  unmanured  plats  (13.77  bushels).  The  three  applications  of 
Baldwin's  Bone  Compound  show,  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  unfertilized  plats,  a  considerable  increase,  but  as  compared  with 
the  best  unfertilized  plat  the  200  pound  and  300  pound  applications 
show  a  loss.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  Cher's  Ammoniated  Super- 
phosphate of  lime  gave  a  yield  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst  unfer- 
tilized plat.  As  compared  with  the  average  of  the  unmanured  plats 
all  the  applications,  with  the  exception  of  this  one,  and  100  pounds 
of  Chesapeake  Ouano,  show  gains. 

For  Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals,  a  fertilizer  largely  used  in  East 
Tennessee  last  year,  it  is  claimed  that  it  offers  to  the  farmer,  for  f  12 
per  ton,  chemicals  which  in  the  ordinary  run  of  high  grade  fertili- 
zers would  cost  him  upwards  of  $40  per  ton.  The  table  shows  that 
it  gave  very  poor  results.  These  practical  tests  are  confirmed  by 
the  determinations  of  the  laboratory. 

Johnson,  the  Director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  speaks  of  this  compound  as  follows : 

'^The  last  named  [preparation]  is  advertised  in  the  cover*  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  January  1882  as  follows:  ^For  $12  a 
farmer  can  buy  a  formula  (520  pounds)  of  Powell's  Prepared  Chemi- 
cals. This  when  mixed  at  home  make  a  ton  of  Superior  Phosphate, 
equal  in  plant  life  and  as  certain  of  crop-production  as  many  high- 
priced  phosphates.'  A  device,  resembling  a  trade  mark,  bears  the 
word,  'Purity.'  'Quality  not  quantity.'  This  is  a  superphosphate 
of  rather  low  grade;  its  cost  is  $46.16  per  ton  and  its  estimated 
value  130.37.  520  pounds  of  it  'mixed  at  home'  would  require  the 
addition  of  1,480  pounds  of  something  better  than  itself  to  make 'one 
ton  of  superior  superphosphate.'  "f 

*Page  58,  et  seq. 

tAnnaal  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricaltnr&l  Experiment  Station  for  1S82. 
Page  32. 
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The  results  produced  by  the  applications  of  stable  manure  are 
very  diffent  from  those  of  last  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1881,  they  actually  doubled  the  cropland  gave  results  far  superior  to 
those  afforded  by  any  of  the  fertilizers.  This  year  they  gave  yields  not 
inferior  to  those  afforded  by  many  of  the  fertilizers,  but  also  to  that 
of  the  best  unmanured  plat.  The  difference  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  soil  was  poor  in  vegetable  matters,  while 
it  was  abundantly  supplied  this  year'  with  such  matters  by  the  heavy 
crop  of  rye  turned  under  green  for  the  preceding  crop  of  corn. 
Hence,  this  year  the  stable  manure  was  only  valuable  by  reason  of 
its  salts. 

The  results  these  tests  correspond  on  the  whole  with  those  of  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  are  unfavorable  to  commercial  fertili- 
zers, if  Johnson's  rule  is  rigorously  applied.  Even  when  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  unfertilized  plats,  a  calculation  of  the  cost 
of  each  application  (as  made  on  page  62  of  last  year's  report),  shows 
that  the  majority  were  attended  with  but  little,  ii  any,  profit. 

The  results  of  the  tests  for  the  last  three  years  are  set  forth  more 
folly  in  Table  g. 
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TABLE  Q. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  SECTION  VIII  FOE   1880,  1881    AND    1882. 


Increase  (t)  or  Loss  (-)  o^ 
Qrain  per  Acre. 


FERTILIZEB. 


Dis-V 

B J 


Star  Brand, 

Same 

Same 

Baldwin's  Am- 
moniated    Bis- 
solved  Bone 
Same.. 

Same 

Baldwin's  Bone  1 

Compound / 

Same 

Same 

Ober's    Ammo- 1 
niated      Super-  > 

§hos.  of    Lime  j 
ame 

Same 

Soluble  Pacific) 

Guano j 

Same 

SAme 

Anchor  Brand 

Same^ 

Same 

Chesap'ke  Guano 

Same.. 

Same. 

2^ige'8  Bone  Meal 

Same  . 

Same  . 


Am't  of 
Fertili- 
zer per 
Acre. 
Pounds. 


100 
200 
800 

100 

200 
300 

100 

200 
300 

100 

200 
300 

100 

200 

300 

100 

200 

300 

100  . 

200 

300 

100 

200 

300 


Increase  (t)  or  Loss  (-)  of 
Straw,  etc.,  per  Acre. 


1880. 
lbs. 


t272 

1362 
1800 

1576 

t544 
t560 

t400 

t432 

1256 

1266 

t256 
t480 

t80 
tl60 

t96 

t80 
t320 

tllO 


1881. 
lbs. 


-648 
-466 
-248 

t603 

t27 

n23 

1200 

-40 
1584 

-56 

-552 
-40 

-200 

t472 

t936 

t43 

til 

-373 

t7 

-373 

t363 

-472 

-696 

-136 


1882. 
lbs. 


t43 

-85 

-246 


-1083 

t507 
t923 

1475 

-133 
-501 

1716 

tl07 
t9l 
t476 
-213 
tl71 
-437 
t75 
-181 


Av. 
lbs. 


-302 
-270 
-246 

t437 

tl89 
1461 

t619 

t337 

t689 

t273 

-84 
-96 

1257 

t278 
t502 
tl99 

-14 

-35 
-143 

-72 
tl67 
-236 
-293 

-68 


1880. 
lbs. 


tl.40 

13.50 
t4.30 

t3.40 

tl.90 
12.70 

t2.20 

tl.40 
t2.20 

t4.80 

tl.40 
tl.60 
J0.80 
t0.80 
tl.lO 
t0.80 
t0.30 
t2.20 
-0.50 
t0.20 


1B81. 
bus'ls 


t0.14 
tO.94 
tl.74 

t5.96 

t4.89 
t5.96 

t6.00 

t4.67 
t7.60 

t2.27 

tl.20 
t2.00 

-2.00 

t4.14 
t3.07 
tl.96 
tl.l« 
t0.09 
tl.l6 
tO.89 
t4.62 
-1.46 
-1.75 
tO.67 


1882. 
bus'ls 


tl.l6 
-0.67 
tO.67 


t6.50 

t3  29 
t3.83 

t3.29 

t0.09 
-4.44 

t5.96 

t2.76 
tO.36 
t5.96 
-0.71 
t7.03 
-4.17 
t3  29 
-0.45 


Avg 
busM 


tO.65- 
t0.80 
tl.20 

t3.68 

t4.1» 
t6.13 

t6.30 

t3.28 
t4.71 

t2.58 

t0.8» 
-0.08 

t2.92 

t2,7e 
tl.67 
t2,90 
t0.4l 
t2.74 
-0.73 
tl.49 
t2.12 
-0.98 
-0.97 
tO.33 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  several  tests  the  sepa- 
rate yields  are  not  given,  but  only  the  gain  or  loss  afforded  by  each 
application  for  .each  year  as  compared  with  the  average  yield  of  the 
unfertilized  plats  of  that  year.  The  gain  is  represented  by  the  sign 
^t)  and  the  loss  by  (-).  Three  fertilizers  were  tested  for  two  years 
only:  the  Star  Brand  in  1881  and  1882,  and  Baldwin^s  Ammoni- 
ated  Dissolved  Bone  and  Zeige's  Bone  Meal  in  1880  and  1881. 
Applications  of  lOOlbs.  and  2001b9,  of  Star  Brand  gkve  only  a  very 
slight  increase,  300tt>s.,  one  of  a  little  upwards  of  a  bushel  per  acre. 
Zeige^s  Bone  Meal  gave  practically  no  increase ;  in  five  out  of  six 
applications  it  proved  worthless.     Baldwin^s  Ammoniated  Dissolved 
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Bone  is  the  only  fertilizer  that  shows  an  increase  of  grain  for  the 
additional  amounts  ui(ed ;  lOOIbs.  gave  an  increase  of  3.68  bashels 
per  acre^  20db8.  one  of  4.19  bushels  and  SOOIbs.  one  of  5.13  bushels. 
The  other  fertilizens  were  tested  three  years.  Baldwin's  Bone  com- 
pound gave  the  best  average  results^  and  yet,  lOOlbs.  gave  a  larger 
increase  than  2000)8.  or  300Sbs.  This  last  remark  is  also  true  of 
the  Ober,  the  Soluble  Pacific  and  the  Anchor  Brand.  In  the  Ober, 
lOOlfos.  increased  the  average  by  about  2}  bushels,  but  200Ib8.  and 
300!bs.  show  no  gain  whatever.  In  the  Soluble  Pacific  all  three 
applications  gave  very  nearly  the  same  average,  a  gain  of  about  two 
bushels  per  acre.  In  the  Anchor  Brand  lOOIfos.  and  3001bs.  gave 
very  nearly  the  same  gain,  three  bushels  per  acre ;  200Ib8.  a  very 
slight  increase.  In  the  Chesapeake  Guano  lOOIbs.  gave  a  smaller 
average  than  the  unfertilized  plats;  2001fo8.  and  300Ibs.  a  gain  of 
about  two  bushels  per  acre. 

These  points  are  brought  out  more  clearly  by  the  diagram  of 
Table  g. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  line  representing  the  average  yield  of 
grain  for  the  different  applications  is  generally  but  little  higher 
than  one  representing  the  average  of  the  unfertilized  plats,  and 
also,  that  in  not  a  few  oases  it  is  lower  for  200  fts.  and  SOOIbs.  of 
some  of  the  fertilizers  than  for  10(^s.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  lines  representing  the  yield  of  straw.  The  varying  ratio  of 
straw  to  grain  for  the  different  applications  are  also  clearly  shown. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  results  of  these  tests,  continued  for 
three  years,  are  far  from  favorable  to  the  majority,  if  not  to  all,  the 
fertilizers  experimented  with, 

sEcrioN  vni. 

Experiments  Testing  Simple  Manures. 

This  Section  comprises  experiments  with  barn-yard  manure,  lime, 
ashes,  plaster,  salt,  and  other  simple  fertilizers.  The  position  of 
the  several  plats  is  shown  in  the  prefixed  plan.  The  plats  of  this 
and  the  preceding  Section  were  alike  in  soil,  aspect,  condition,  his- 
tory, etc.,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  latter  applies  equally  well 
to  the  former.  Four  unmanured  plats  were  included  in  this  Sec- 
tion, Lxxvii,  liXXXiv,  Lxxxvii  and  xcvn.  Between  the  yield  of 
grain  of  the  best  and  the  worst  one  there  was  a  difference  .about 
four  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  the  four  plats  was 
16.53  bushels  of  grain  and  2028fl>s.  of  straw.  The  two  neighboring 
plats  Lxxxrv  and  xcvii  gave  very  nearly  the  same  yield  of  grain 
(15.47  bushels  and  16.20  bushels).  The  details  and  results  of  the 
experiments  are  given  in  Table  VIII. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

EXPEBIHENTS  TESTING  SIMPLE   HANUBES. 
Plats  1-16  Acre  each.    Drilled  October  29tb.    4  pecks  Boughton  per  Acre. 


No.  of 
Plat. 

Majnube. 

\ 

Am't  of 
Manure 
per  Acre. 

Yield  per  plat 

Yield  per  acre. 

Lbe. 

Straw, 
Ac. 
lbs. 

Grain, 
lbs. 

Straw, 
&c. 
lbs. 

Grain, 
bus. 

straw,, 
to  lib 
grain. 

Ixxiv 
Ixxv 

Clotworthy's    Ground 

Limestone 

Same 

400  lbs. 

600  lbs. 
800  lbs. 

146 

138 
165 
126 
148 

96 
205 
113 

95 

90 

,    134 
110 

207 
185 

178 

128 

128 

127 

164 
113 

52 

57 
67 
51 
62 
49 
85 
62 
70 

62 

58 
45 

103 
67 

92 

72 
69 

75 

81 
37 

2,336 

2,208 
2,640 
2,000 
2,368 
1,536 
3,280 
1,808 
1,520 

1,440 

2,144 
1,760 

3,312 
2,160 

2,848 

2,048 

2,048 

2,032 

2,624 
1,808 

13.86 

15.20 
17.86 
13.60 
16.53 
1806 
22.66 
16.53 
18.67 

16.53 

15.47 
12.00 

!27.46 
17.86 

24.53 

19.20 

18.40 

20.00 

21.60 
15.20 

2.80 
2.42 

Ixxvi 

Same-^T  trt-i.i.^»T  ..t^t*  tT--TTr-t 

2.46^ 

Ixxvii 

Unfertilized..... 

2.45 

Ixxviii 

Plaster 

100  lbs. 

200  lbs. 

8  bus. 

80  bus. 

80  bus. 

100  lb8.S 

40  bus. 

8  bus.  J 

2.3^ 

Ixxix 

Same...........  ...*.■•.*.**... 

1.96 

Ixxx 

Salt.. 

2.41 

Ixxxi 

Tjime ....---■ .••*«• 

1.82 

Ixxxii 

Ashes 

1.35^ 

f  Plaster ,— 

Ixxxiii 

Ashes 

Salt 

.:., 

1.45 

Ixxxiv 

Unfertilized. 

2.31 

Ixxxv 

Bran 

300  lbs. 

200  lbs.  I 
8  bus.  / 

2.44 

Ixxxvi 

( Clotworthy's     Bone 
Meal 

Salt 

2.00 

Ixxxvii 

Unfertilized 

2.01 

Ixxxvlii 

rClotworthy^sBone 
Meal 

200  lbs. 

8  bus. 

40  bus. 

16  tons. 

16  tons. 

300  lbs.  \ 
8  bus.  / 

200  lbs. 

1  Salt 

1-9S 

Ashes ,--- 

Ixxxjx 
cxviii 

Botted  Barn-yard  Ma- 
nure  

Green  Barn-yard  Ma- 
nure  

j  Bran 

J 
\ 
i 

1.77 
1.85 

XCl 

\Salt 

1.69 

xcvi 
xcvii 

Clotworthy's     Bone 

Meal 

Unfertilized 

\ 
/ 

2.03 
1.98 

Average  of  4  unfertilized  plats,  2,028  lbs.,  15.53  bushels  per  acre. 

An  examinatioD  of  the  results  shows  firsts  that  the  applications  of 
ground  limestone  on  lxxiv,  lxxv  and  Lxxvi  were  of  no  benefit 
to  the  crop  of  grain.  400&>s.  and  600tt>s.  both  gave  yields  of  grain 
inferior  to  the  average  of  the  unfertilized  plats^  and  SOOlbs.  the 
same  yield  as  that  of  the  best  unfertilized  one.  AH  three  applica- 
tions^ however,  slightly  increased  the  crops  of  straw. 

Applications  of  lOOlbs.  and  2001bs.  of  plaster  gave  no  increase 
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in  the  crop  of  grain.     The  manurial  values  of  ground  limestone* 
and  plaster  were  very  fully  discussed  in  last  year's  report. 

A  dressing  of  8  bushels  of  salt  on  Lxxx  increased  the  crop  of 
grain  by  about  7  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  unfertilized  plats,  and  by  very  nearly  5  bushels  compared  with 
the  yield  of  the  best  unmanured  one.  After  every  allowance  £b 
made  for  the  varying  fertility  of  the  different  plats,  there  is  yet 
reason  to  believe  that  the  salt  was  of  material  benefit  this  year,  to 
the  crops  of  grain  and  straw,  for  in  every  other  case  where  it  was 
used,  except  one,  it  add^d  largely  to  the  yield.  lOOlbs.  of  plaster 
on  Lxxxvm  gave  16.63  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  the  same^ 
amount  of  plaster,  40  bushels  of  ashes  and  8  bushels  of  salt 
(the  dressing  used  on  lxxx)  gave  exactly  the  same  yield,  16.53- 
bushels,  a  crop  but  little  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  unferti- 
lized plats  and  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  unmanured  one.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  one  of  the  experiments  of  last  year,  the 
salt  in  combination  with  other  fertilizers  did  not  give  as  good  resuls- 
as  when  used  alone.  (See  explanation,  page  66  et  aeq.,  report  of 
1881).  On  comparing,  however,  the  yields  of  lxxxv  and  xci,  we 
see^hat  while  SOOlbs.  of  bran  on  the  former  gave  only  12  bushels  per 
acre,  the  addition  of  8  bushels  of  salt  raised  the  crop  of  the  latter 
to  20.00  bushels;  an  increase  of  5  bushels  as  compared  with  the 
crop  of  the  adjoining  unfertilized  plat,  xcvii,  or  the  average  of  all 
the  unmanured  plats,  and  an  increase  of  upwards  of  2  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  yield  of  the  best  unfertilized  one. 

A^ain  2001bs.  of  bone  meal  on  plat  xcvi  gave  21.60  bushels,  a 
marked  increase  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plats. 
The  addition  of  8  bushels  of  salt  to  this  meal  in  Lxxxvi  still  fur- 
ther increased  the  yield  by  about  6  bushels  per  acre.  This  plat 
gave  the  best  yield  of  any  of  the  section.  As  compared  with  the  aver* 
age  of  the  unfertilized  plats  it  shows  an  increase  of  about  12  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  of  about  10  bushels  as  campared  with  Lxxxvii 
(the  best  unmanured  one).  The  addition  of  40  bushels  of  ashes  to 
this  mixture  on  Lxxxviii,  shows  a  considerable  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  yield  of  lxxxvi,  but  a  very  decided  increase  as 
compared  with  the  yields  of  the  unfertilized  plats.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  these  results  justifies  the  conclusion  that  applications 
of  salt  were  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  crop.  This  conclusion,, 
as  will  appear  further  on,  is  supported   by  the  experience  of  last 
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year  and  also  by  the  results  of  experiments  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  many  parts  of  the  north-west  a  dressing  of  salt  adds 
largely  to  the  crop  of  grain.  But,  as  remarked  in  last  year's  report, 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments  conducted  in  widely  difiFerent 
localities  are  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting.  Lawes  declares  that 
at  Bothamsted  applications  of  salt  were  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion^  advanced  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Hooker  states  that 
4001b6.  of  salt  sowed  on  a  portion  of  his  field  produced  30  bushels 
of  excellent  wheat  per  acre,  while  the  rest  of  the  field,  undressed, 
gave  only  20  bushels  of  wheat  of  inferior  quality. 

Salt  has  been  used  as  a  manure  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  on  some  soils  in  different  regions  its  appli- 
cation is,  under  certain  conditions,  attended  with  highly  beneficial 
results.  Writers,  from  Cato  down,  testify  to  this  fact.  Worlidge, 
200  years  ago,  mentions  the  fallowing  instance  of  its  beneficial 
action :  ''There  is  also  a  relation  of  one  that  sowed  a  bushel  of  salt 
long  before  on  a  small  patch  of  barren  ground  at  Clapham,  which 
to  that  day  remained  more  fresh  and  green,  and  full  of  swarth,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  field  about  it ;  this,  though  not  a  beneficial  expe- 
riment, by  reason  of  the  price  of  salt,  yet  a  plain  demonstration  of 
the  fertility  that  is  in  salts,  and  gives  us  encouragement  to  make  use 
of  the  brines  of  salt-pits,  or  such-like,  now  in  large  esteem."* 
Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  Sec- 
tion. 

Eighty  bushels  of  lime  on  Lxxxi,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ashes 
on  liXXXii  failed  to  benefit  the  crop  to  any  appreciable  extent.  A 
large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  was  turned  under  for  the  preced- 
ing crop  of  grain,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  highly  calcareous  soil 
had  already  broken  it  down  and  prepared  it  for  the  use  of  the 
wheat  plant. 

The  ashes,  whenever  used  in  combination  with  salt  seem  to  have 
interfered  to  some  extent,  with  its  action,  for  a  heavy  application  of 
ealt,  ashes  and  plaster  on  TiXXXIII  gave  no  increase  in  the  yield  of 
grain  or  straw.     (See  also  plat  Lxxxviii). 

Three  hundred  pounds  of  bran  on  Lxxxv  showed  no  beneficial 
effects.    The  addition  of  8  bushels  of  salt  to  this  ainount  of  bran 

*My8tery  of  Husbandry.    London,  1681.    Page  83. 
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(oD  xci)  iDcreafied  the  yield  of  grain  bj  about  4  bushels  per  acre. 
(See  page  67  of  Report  of  1881). 

The  bone  and  salt  used  on  the  next  plat,  lxxxyi,  g&ve^  as  before 
remarked,  the  best  results  of  any  application  of  the  Section.  The 
experiment  was  intended  to  test  the  effects  of  salt  upon  the  bone 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving and  furnishing  to  the  plant  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  soil.  On  comparing  the  yield  of  this  plat,  27.46  bushels  per 
acre,  with  that  of  XCYI,  on  which  the  same  amount  of  bone  meal 
was  used  alone,  it  is  seen  that  the  addition  of  8  bushels  of  salt  in- 
creased the  crop  of  grain  by  about  6  bushels  per  acre  and  the  straw 
by  about  700Sbs.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  second  best  plat 
was  the  one  on  which  the  bone  meal  and  salt  were  used  in  combina- 
tion with  ashes,  the  third  best,  the  one  on  which  salt  was  used  alone, 
and  the  fourth,  the  one  on  which  the  bone  meal  was  used  alone. 

Sixteen  tons  of  barn-yard  manure  ploughed  under  on  plats 
Lxxxix  and  cxviii  slightly  increased  the  yield  of  grain,  the  rotted 
manure  by  about  4  bushels  per  acre,  the  green  by  about  3  bushels 
as  compared  with  average  of  the  unfertilized  plats.  As  remarked 
under  a  preceding  head,  the  results  were  by  no  means  equal  to  those 
of  the  experiments  of  last  year  where  similiar  applications  more 
than  doubled  the  crop.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  yields  were 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  several  of  the  plats  on  which  mineral 
manures  were  used.  There  was  probably  a  suflSciency  of  vegetable 
matter  already  in  the  soil.  This  year  the  rotted  manure  gave  some- 
what better  results  tbau  the  green ;  last  year  it  gave  rather  worse. 

The  experiments  with  the  bone  meal  and  salt,  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to  in  subsequent  sections. 

The  majority  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  were  begun  last 
year.     Four  of  them  were,   however,  continued   for  three  years. 
Table  H,  made  on  the  same  plan  as  Table  Q,  gives  the  means  of  ' 
comparing  the  effects  of  the  several  applications  in  the  different 
years. 
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TABLE  H. 

EXPERIMENTS   OP  SECTION   VlII,   FOR   1880,    1881   AND   1882. 


Makxtbe. 


Plaster 

•  Same 

Salt 

Ashes 

Lime ^ 

Piaster 

Ashes 

Salt 

Bran 

Bran  ^ 

Salt  „ 

*Bone  Meal 

Salt 

*Bone  Meal 

Salt   

AshcK 

RotM  bamy'd  manure 
■  Green  barny'd  manure 


Am't  of 
Manure 
pr  Acre. 


;880.  1881.  1882.  AVrg 
■^Ibs.     lbs.     lbs.      lbs, 


100  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
8  bus. 
80  bus. 
80  bus. 
100  lbs. ) 
40  bus.  V 
8  bus.  J 
300  lbs. 
300  lbs.\ 
8  bus/ 
200  lbs.  \ 
8  bus/ 
200  lbs. ) 
8  bus  \ 
40  bus.  j 
16  tons. 
16  tons. 


Increase  {%)  or  Loss  (-) 
of  Straw,  etc.,  per  Acre. 


tl36 

-88 

t504 


t962 


t904 
t920 
tll47 
t907 
tll5 

tl016 

t731 
t923 

t696 

tl080 

tl626 
t2072 


t340 
-492 
tl252 
-508 
-220 

-688 

-268 

t4 

11284 

t820 

1:20 
t20 


t622 

t214 
1845 
tl03 
tl33 

t214 

t231 
t463 

t990 
t950 


Increase  (t)  or  Loss  (-) 
of  Grain  per  Acre. 


1880.  1881.    1882.  AVg 
bus.    bus.     bus.     bus. 


t0.40 
-0.40 

n.2o 


t3.67 
tO.67 
t6.22 
t6.22 
t5.42 

t5.74 

t3.82 
t5.96 

t4.94 
tl0.00 


t866  +4.40  tl3.20 


tl046| 


|;13.47 


tl.00 
-2.47 
t7.13 
t3.14 
tl.OO 

n.oo 

-3.53 

t4.47 

tll.93 


t2.33 
-0.90 

t4.58 
t2.98 
t2.54 

t3.37 

t0.14 
t5.21 

t8.43 


t9.00  t9.50 

t3.67t7.09 

t2.87t8.17 


*In  1881  Zeige's,  in  1882  aotworthy's. 

Examining,  first,  the  experiments  continued  for  three  years,  we 
see  that  an  application  of  sixteen  tons  of  rotted  manure  gave  the 
best  results,  an  average  increase  of  7.09  bushels  per  acre.  In  1880 
it  increased  the  crop  by  4.40  bushels,  in  1881  by  13.20  bushels,  and 
in  1882  by  3.67  bushels.  An  application  of  eight  bushels  of  salt 
gave  the  next  best  results;  an  average  increase  of  4.58  bushels.    In 

1880  it  gave  an  increase  of  only  0.40  bushels,  in  1881  one  of  6.22 
.  bushels,  and  in  1882  one  of  7.13  bushels.     Eighty  bushels  of  ashes 

gave  an  average  increase  of  2.98  bushels,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
lime,  one  of  2.64  bushels. 

Comparing,  next,  the  experiments  for  the  last  two  years,  we  see, 
first,  that  a  mixture  of  bone  meal,  ashes  and  salt,  gave  the  best  re- 
sults, an  average  increase  of  9.50  bushels  per  acre  (10  bushels  in 

1881  and  9  bushels  in  1882).  A  mixture  of  bone  meal  and  salt, 
and  an  application  of  rotted  manure,  show  the  next  best  results, 
•each  gave  an  average  increase  of  8.43  bushels  per  acre.  The  green 
manure  gave  almost  the  same  average  increase,  8.17    bushels.     In 
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1881  it  gave  a  larger;  in  1882^  a  smaller  increase  than  the  rotted. 
The  salt  gave  the  next  best  returns;  an  average  increase  of  6.67 
4>nshels;  the  bran  and  salt  the  nezt^  6.21  bushels;  the  ashes  the 
next;  4.68  bushels ;  the  plaster,  ashes  and  salt  the  next,  8.37  bushels ; 
the  lime  the  next,  3.21  bushels;  one  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  the 
next,  2.33  bushels ;  the  bran  the  next,  0.14  bushels ;  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  plaster  the  worst,  a  decreaee  of  0.90  bushels  per  acre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  applications  gave  very  dif- 
ferent results  in  the  different  years.  In  1881  and  1882  the  salt,  and 
the  mixture  of  salt,  bone  meal  and  ashes,  gave  very  nearly  the  same 
increase  each  year.  Qreen  barnyard  manure  gave  the  largest  aver- 
age increase  of  straw. 

The  diagram  of  Table  h  brings  out  these  facts,  and  makes  the 
<}omparison  of  the  results  easy. 
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It  shows  that  all  the  applications  increased  the  average  yield  of 
straw.  The  distance  between  the  two  broken  horizontal  lines  rep- 
resents the  varying  ratios  of  straw  to  grain. 

The  very  satisfactory  results  afforded  by  two  or  three  of  the 
applications  of  mineral  manures,  more  especially  of  bone  meal  and 
salt,  alone,  or  in  combination,  show  that  the  soil  was  fairly  well 
supplied  with  vegetable  matter,  and  that  it  was  probably  poor  in 
phosphoric  acid.  The  bone  meal  and  the  salt  supplied  this  acid 
to  the  crop;  the  former  directly  and  the  latter  indirectly. 


SECTION  IX. 

Experiments  Testing  Chemical  Manures. 

As  the  subject  of  chemical  manures  was  discussed  at  great  length 
in  last  year's  report,  a  reference  to  section  IX  of  that  publication 
will  be  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  following  experiments.  I 
will  merely  recapitulate,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  the  claims 
advanced  in  behalf  of  these  manures  by  their  friends. 

It  is  asserted  that  they  are  possessed  of  high  fertilizing  value; 
that  they  are  cheap,  as  compared  with  stable  manure ;  that  they 
are  portable  and  always  available ;  that  they  are  of  known  purity 
and  of  easy  application;  and  that  they  can  be  readily  mixed  in  such 
proportion  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  kind  of  crop. 

Liebig,  Ville,  Lawes,  and  others,  declare  that  the  results  of  the 
numerous  experiments  and  field  tests  show  that  their  application  is 
attended  with  greater  economy  and  better  results  than  that  of  stable 
manure.  Lawes  has,  however,  quite  recently  observed  (Agricul- 
tural Gazette,  London,)  "that  there  is  a  very  general  opinion 
among  farmers  in  England  that,  while  artificial  manures  act  with 
greater  rapidity,  they  have  not  the  lasting  properties  of  farm-yard 
manures." 

The  soil  of  the  plats  of  this  section  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
plats  of  the  two  preceding  ones.  Its  previous  treatment  was,  how- 
ever, very  different.  The  land,  after  lying  in  clover  for  three  years, 
was  thoroughly  ploughed  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  divided  up 
into  small  plats,  on  which  different  experimental  crops  were  planted 
without  manures  of  any  kind.  These  crops,  in  consequence  of  the 
drought,  were  failures,  and  the  land  was  suffered  to  grow  up  in  crab 
8— Univ. 
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grass,  which  was  cut  for  hay  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  piece 
was  then  broken  up  and  seeded  with  wheat.  The  plats  of  this,  and 
the  two  preceding  sections  were  all  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
seeded  the  same  day  with  the  same  variety  of  wheat.  The  wheat 
was  put  in  with  the  drill. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  and   their  results, are  given  in 
Table  IX. 

\ 
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TABLE   IX. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS. 
PJatB  1-16  acre  each.     Drilled  Oct.  29.    4  pecks  Boughton  per  acre. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


CXXLX 

cxxx 


CXXXIX 


cxl 
cxli 


cxlii  I 


cxl  Hi 


cxliv 

cxlv 
cxlvi 

cxlvii 

cxlviii 

cxllx 

cl 


Lbs.  of  |Yield  per  Plat  Yield  per  Acre 
Fertili-  Straw, 


zer  per 
Acre. 


&c. 

lbs. 


200  lbs  \ 
8  bus/ 

200  lbs. 

200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
000  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
312  lbs. 
272  lbs. 
272  lbs. 
200  lbs. 

tons. 

200  lbs  \ 
200  lbs  / 
200  lbs  \ 
200  lbs/ 
200  lbs  1 


.  Bone  Meal 
^  Salt 
Dissolved  So 
Phosphate.... 

Plaster 

cxxxiiSulphate  of  MagVia 
cxxxii  |Sulphate  of  Potiush 

cxxxiii  Unfertilized 

cxxxiv  '  Muriate  of  Potai»h .. 
cxxxv  Nitrate  of  Potash.... 
cxxxvi, Nitrate  of  Potasb... 

cxxxvii  I  Nitrate  of  soda 

cxxxvili  Sulphate  Ammonia. 
Rotted       Manure  ^ 
(worked  in  before  > 

SL^eding)  J 

Sulphate  of  Potash.. 

Plaster 

Sulphate  of  Potahh, 
^  jDis.  So.  Ca.  Phos... 
'Sulphate  of  Potash.. 
iDisslv.So.  Ca.Phos.i200  " 

Plaster  200 

Sulphate  Potash 

Dis.  So.  Ca.  Phos 

Pla.ster 

Sulphate  Ammonia. 
! Sulphate  of  Potash.. 
Disolv.So.Ca.Phos 

Plaster 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Muriate  of  Potash... 

Plaster 

Unfertilized 

Sulphate  Magnesia. 

Plaster 

Sulphate  of  Potash.. 
Nitratesodn  [spring] 
Green       Manure  ^ 
spread    as     top-  > 
dress»gMar.l882j 
Rotted     Manure,  ~ 
spread    as     top- 
dress'g,Mar.  1882 
Unfertilized 000 


cli 


y^  J 

J2j 


200  lbs 
200  •' 
200  " 
200  " 
200  lbs 
200  " 
2  0** 
272  '' 
200  lbs  \ 
200  lbs/ 
000 

2001bFl 
200  lbs  V 
200  lbs  J 
272  lbs. 

16  tons. 


16  tons. 


107 

75 

76 
72 
98 
53 
82 
84 

131 
80 

112 

66 


68 
52 


70 


95 


51 
47 

37 

102 

48 


78 
36 


Grain, 
lbs. 


45 

35 

24 
28 
32 
2:^ 
28 
28 
44 
32 
43 

39 


22 

23 

32 

50 

42 

24 
25 

23 
43 

32 

37 
14 


Straw, 

etc., 

lbs. 


1,712 

1,200 

1,216 
l,l.Vi 
1,568 
848 
1,312 
1,3J4 
2,096 
1,280 
1,792 

1,056 

1,088 
832 

1,120 


1,520 

1,218 

816 
752 

692 
1,632 

768 

1,248 
576 


Grain. 
Bus. 


12.00 

9.33 

6.40 

7.46 

8.54 

5. 

7.46 

7.46 

11.73 
8.53 

11.46 

10.40 


5  86 
6.12 

8.54 
13  33 

11.20 

6.40 
6.66 

6.14 
11.46 

8.53 

9.86 
3.731 


Lbs  Straw, 

etc.,  to  1  lb. 

of  Grain. 


2.38 

2.14 

317 

2.57 

3.06 

2.40 

292 

3.00 

2.97 

2.50^ 

2.60 

1.69 


3.09 
2.26 

2.19 
1.90 

1.85 

2.12 
1.88 

1.60 
2.37 

1.50 

2.10 
2.57 


Average  of  3  unfertilized  Plats  7251bs,  5.41  bushels  per  Acre. 
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Experiments  gxxvjii  and  cxxix  were  intended  to  test  the 
comparative  values  of  bone  phosphate  and  the  so-called  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Will  the  undissolved  or  the  dissolved  phosphate 
give  the  best  paying  results?  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  question^ 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  yet  it  is  one  of  very  great  interest, 
and  its  importance  is  becoming  more  clearly  recognized  every  year. 
At  the  risk  of  some  repetition  I  must  offer,  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
scientific  readers,  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  (hydrated)  and  lime. 

In  agriculture  we  have  only  to  deal  with  three  of  these  com- 
pounds of  phosphates.  First,  we  have  the  lime  or  tricalcic  (three- 
lime)  phosphate,  containing  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three 
parts  of  lime.  The  water  is  left  out  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity and  clearness.  This  salt  is  held  to  be  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids.  It  is,  however,  dissolved  by  strong  acids  and  by  the 
solutions  of  certain  salts.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  animal 
bone  and  also  of  the  phosphatic  rocks  of  South  Carolina.  Next, 
we  have  the  neutral  or  dicalcic  (two*-Iime  phosphate,  containing  one 
part  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  parts  of  lime,  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  weak  acids.  And, 
lastly,  we  have  the  acid  or  menocalcic  (one- lime)  phosphate,  con- 
taining one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  and  one  part  of  lime,  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  very  weak  acids. 

The  solubility  of  the  salt  appears,  therefore,  to  be  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  proportion  to  the  acid; 
the  less  lime  the  greater  the  solubility  of  the  phosphate.  Liebig, 
knowing  this  fact,  and  observing  that  the  fertilizing  effects  of  bones 
were  increased  by  the  action  of  the  soil,  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bone  phos- 
phate of  lime  by  depriving  it  of  some  of  its  lime  by  the  action  of 
an  acid  stronger  than  itself.  For  this  purpose  he  used  sulphuric 
acid.  This  acid  when  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  finely  ground 
bone  phosphate  unites,  theoretically,  with  two  parts  of  the  lime, 
forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  (plaster).  The  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  remaining  one  part  of  lime  form  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  or  the 
so-called  acid  phosphate  of  lime.  If  every  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  could  be  brought  into  contact  with  two- thirds  of  the  lime  ol 
the  bone  phosphate,  and  if  the  resultant  gypsum  or  plaster  could 
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be  removed  from  the  monocaleic  salt  the  product  would  be  rightly 
called  aoid  phosphate.  But^  in  the  first  place,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  bring  the  sulphuric  acid  into  such  intimate  contact 
with  all  the  ground  bones  as  to  induce  chemical  action  between  them, 
and,  hence,  some  of  the  bone  phosphate  remains  unchanged,  and 
some  loses  only  one  part  of  lime  and  is  converted  into  the  dicalcic 
phosphate.  In  the  manufactured  article  the  three  phosphates  of 
lime  are,  therefore,  usually  present.  If  the  process,  however,  has 
been  carefully  conducted  the  acid  phosphate  should  largely  predom- 
inate.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  parts  of 
lime  with  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  process,  is  also  left  in 
the  product.  Hence,  the  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  commercial 
mixture  of  the  three  phosphates  of  lime,  and  the  sulphate,  with 
sometimes  small  percentages  of  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  etc.  A 
ton  so  skillfully  manufactured  from  pure  ground  hone  as  to  have 
all  its  phosphoric  acid  soluble  would  contain  about  4681bs.  of  acid 
phosphate  and  61611)3.  of  plaster. 

A  ton  of  superphosphate  made  from  the  Soiith  Carolina  phos- 
phates contains  about  340tb3.  of  phosporic  acid,  equivalent  to  about 
7501bs.  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Soon  afler  the  period  of  its  first  introduction  it  was  discovered 
that  the  superphosphate,  when  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  was  precipita- 
ed  or  "reduced"  by  the  action  of  the  soil  and  rendered  less  soluble. 
In  any  soil  containing  lime,  and  nearly  every  soil  has  at  least  a 
small  percentage  of  lime,  the  lime  enters  into  combination  with  the 
acid  (mono- calcic)  phosphate  and  reduces  it  to  the  di-calcic  or 
"reverted"  form.  In  sandy  soils,  however,  the  acid  phosphate, 
being  readily  soluble,  is  soon  carried  ofiF  by  the  rains;  hence,  on 
such  soils  its  application  is  not  economical.  It  is  now  generally 
taught  that  the  acid  phosphate  is  first  dissolved  and  diffused  through 
the  soil  by  water  and  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  very  finely 
divided  powder.  In  this  "reduced"  state  it  is  slowly  but  readily 
dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  saline  solutions  of  the  soil,  and  supplied 
to  the  plant  in  quantities  sufficient  to  cause  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  Some  hold  that  the  solution  of  the  superphosphate  is  too  acid 
to  enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  growth  induced 
by  it  is  unhealthy.  They  say  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  ground 
bones  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  action  of  the  soil  itself.  When 
incorporated  with  the  soil  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  water 
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charged  with  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  unites  with  one  part  of  the 
lime  of  the  bone,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bone  phosphate  is  changed  into  di- calcic  or  two  lime  salt.  They 
insist  that  it  is  not  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  same  condition  by  (he 
action  of  the  soil  that  the  so  called  acid  phosphate  produces  similar 
good  effects.  They  also  allege  that  the  superphosphale  is  ^'over- 
manufactured";  that  too  much  acid  is  u?ed;  and  that  the  di- calcic 
or  reverted  phosphate  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

When  the  superphosphate  was  first  introduced,  many  farmers, 
especially  those  of  the  sandstone  counties  of  England,  protested 
against  its  employment,  and  continued  to  use  finely  ground  bones. 
The  manufacturer  knows,  to  his  cost,  that  a  superphosphate  allowed 
to  remain  in  bulk  for  several  months,  suffers  a  change.  A  reaction 
between  its  constituent  parts  takes  place,  and  the  mono- calcic  or 
acid  phosphate,  acquiring  more  lime  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphate, 
is  reduced  to  the  di  calcic  or  "reverted^'  form.  It  is  then  said  to  be 
a  "reduced  superphosphate." 

In  the  commercial  valuation  of  fertilizers  as  required  by  law  in 
several  countries,  three  forms  of  pho3|)horic  acid  were  taken  account 
of  in  the  analysis;  soluble,  reverted  and  insoluble.  A  much  higher 
valuation  was  fixed  upon  the  first  of  these  than  upon  either  of  the 
other  two.  At  some  fertilizer  control  stations  the  soluble  acid  was 
valued  at  12J  cents  per  pound,  the  reverted,  at  9  cents,  and  the  in- 
soluble at  from  4  to  6  cents.  In  other  States  the  reverttd  was 
valued  at  the  same  price  as  the  soluble.  In  countries  where  the 
former  valuation  prevailed  the  manufacturer,  of  course,  lost  heavily 
by  the  "reduction"  of  his  surplus  fctock  of  superphosphates,  for  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  it  at  cheaper  rates.  The  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  buying  these  reduced  superphosphates,  soon  discovered  that 
they  seemed  not  only  a  cheaper,  but  a  better  article;  one  which  gave 
them  larger  crops  and  produced  more  lasting  results.  To  prevent 
this  reduction  and  consequent  loss,  the  manufacturer  now  makes  use 
of  an  excess  of  acid  (sulphuric),  to  the  great  injury,  so  it  is  asserted, 
of  his  goods.  For  the  over- manufactured  superphosphate  necessa- 
rily contains  large  quantities  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  both  com- 
paratively worthless  as  fertilizers. 

When  the  farmeis  of  Norfolk  and  other  English  counties  couJd 
no  longer  buy  the  reduced  superphosphates  in  the  open  market,  they 
proceeded  to  manufacture  them.     Purchasing  a  high  grade  super- 
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phosphate^  they  reduced  it  by  mixing  it  with  pure  ground  bone. 
Their  practice  was^  and  is^  to  mix  one  ton  of  bone  meal  with  two 
tons  of  superphosphate^  first  moistening  the  bones  and  then  thor- 
oughly mixing  them  with  the  superphosphate.  After  several  weeks 
the  superphosphate  was  completely  reduced  and  the  mixture  ready 
for  use. 

Now,  in  view  of  facts  such  as  these,  the  question  is  asked,  and 
with  more  and  more  force  every  year,  why  continue  to  use  the  man- 
ufactured article  ?  When  a  ton  of  ground  phosphate  can  be  bought, 
eay,  at  $12,  why  pay  $18  for  the  same  article  manufactured  into  a 
superphosphate?  Why  pay  such  a  difference  for  ingredients  of  com- 
paratively little  agricultural  value;  for  the  gypsum  and  the  water? 
The  answer  made  to  such  objections  is  the  following,  offered  by 
Voelcker  several  years  ago. 

The  solubility  of  any  substance  is  dependent  upon  its  state  of 
division,  the  finer  it  is  divided  the  more  surface  it  presents  to  the 
natural  solvents  of  the  soil,  and,  hence  the  greater  its  solubility. 
Now,  no  mechanical  means  yet  discovered  will  reduce  bones  or 
phosphatic  rocks  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  their  treatmen|; 
with  acid  and  subsequent  precipitation  will  effect,  Voelcker 
emphatically  declares:  "In  this  precipitated  condition,  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime  is  infinitely  more  divideil,  and  in  consequence 
greatly  more  efficacious,  than  in  the  finest  state  in  which  the  raw 
materials  used  by  makers  of  superphosphate  can  be  obtained  by 
mechanical  means."* 

Now  even  if  we  grant  his  first  proposition  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  his  second  is  a  necessary  consequence.  The  question  is,  setting 
theory  aside,  "is  it  greatly  more  efficacious  ?"  Many  farmers  declare 
that  it  is  not.  Then,  clearly,  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  expe- 
rimentally settled ;  and  the  experimental  stations  and  agricultural 
associations  of  Europe  are  doing  a  good  work  in  attacking  it.  The 
Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Association  has  for  some  years  conduct- 
ed a  series  of  experiments  which,  so  far,  are  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  undissolved,  or  tricalcic  phosphate.  Similar  results  have  at- 
tended the  experiments  of  some  of  the  German  investigators.  The 
question  is,  hbwever,  a  very  difficult  one,  which  demands  long  con- 
tinued and  patient  experimentation ;  one  that  cannot  be  settled  in  a 
day. 

♦Journal  of  tha  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    No.  xxr.    Page  169. 
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The  point  has  been  made,  that  in  some  of  the  experiments  bear- 
ing upon  it,  the  phosphates  selected  for  the  tests  were  not  the  best 
for  purpose.  In  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  the  high 
grade  phosphates  are  preferred ;  those  containing  large  percentages 
of  carbonate  of  lime,,  iron  oxide  and  other  impurities  are  rejected, 
because  these  matters  use  up  considerable  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  tests,  it  is  the  practice  to  use  these  high-grade  phos- 
phates in  the  dissolved  and  undissolved  state.  It  is  urged  that  a 
low  grade  phosphate  would  be  better  for  the  ''undissolved"  tests; 
one  containing  appreciable  amounts  of  the  two  ingredients  named 
•above.  No  matter  how  finely  the  phosphate  is  ground,  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  and  the  oxide  of  iron  being  softer,  will  be  reduced  to  a 
still  finer  state  of  division,  and  being  more  readily  and  rapidly 
attacked  by  the  solvents  of  the  soil,  will  be  dissolved  out  first,  and 
their  removal  will,  of  course,  increase  the  surface,  and  hence  the 
solubility,  of  the  phosphate. 

It  is  asserted,  therefore,  thaf  some  mineral  phosphates  are  better 
adapted  than  others  for  use  in  an  unmanufactured  condition." 

Since  the  introduction  of  "floats"  (pbosphatic  rock  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder),  an  article  described  in  a  preceding  section  of 
this  report,  this  question  has  become  one  of  much  greater  interest 
and  importance  for  southern  farmers,  and  our  agricultural  associa- 
tions and  stations  should  address  themselves,  patiently  and  reso- 
lutely, to  its  investigation. 

The  experiments  of  this  section  bear  only  indirectly  upon  it,  and 
my  reason  for  discussing  it,  at  such  length,  is  the  hope  that  this  dis- 
cussion will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  those  willing  and  competent  to 
investigate  it. 

Three  plats  were  left  unfertilized,  Nos.  cxxxiii,  CXLVI  and  CX.T. 
There  was  but  little  difference  between  the  yields  of  the  first  two. 
The  crop  of  grain  of  the  third  plat  (cLi)  shows  that  it  was  proba- 
bly the  poorest  one  of  the  section.  The  average  of  the  three,  5.41 
bushels  of  grain  and  7251bs.  of  straw  per  acre,  was  not  materially 
different  from  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plat,  cxxxili.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  to  fairly  represent  the  natural  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  A  comparison  of  this  average  with  those  of  the  unma- 
nured plats  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shows  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  former.  As  all  the  plats  of  the  entire  series 
had  the  same  kind  of  soil  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bare  fallow  of 
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the  spring  and  early  summer^  followed  as  it  was  by  a  hot  and  dry 
summer  and  rainy  winter,  injured  the  land.  This  subject  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

An  application  of  200ft3.  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  phosphate 
(superphosphate)  on  platcxxix  gave  9.33  bushels  of  grain  per  acre, 
an  increase  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  un manured  plats 
of  about  4  bushels;  or  of  2.66  bushels  as  compared  with  the  yield  of 
the  best  unfertilized  one  (cxlvi).  The  crop  of  straw  shows  also  a 
large  increase.  On  cxxviil  the  same  quantity,  200!bs.  of  bone 
meal,  or  tricalcic  phosphate,  was  used,  together  with  8  bushels  of 
salt.  The  salt  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  dissolving 
the  bone  phosphate,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  section.  This  appli- 
cation more  than  doubled  the  crop,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  unfertilized  plats.  It  gave  2.66  bushels  more  of  grain  and 
5121bs.  more  straw  than  the  dissolved  phosphate.  The  yield  of  this 
plat  was  the  next  best  of  any  of  the  section,  and  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  one,  cxLiii,  which  received  SOOIbs.  of  chemicals 
per  acre.  It  was  better  than  that  of  the  one  dressed  with  rotted 
stable  manure.  In  the  preceding  section  the  addition  of  salt  to  the 
bone  meal  was  also  highly  beneficial  to  the  crop.  If  it  really  has 
the  action  ascribed  to  it,  it  is  certainly  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  ren- 
dering bone  meal  soluble  and  active. 

In  the  remaining  experiments  the  tests  of  last  year  were  repeated. 

On  some  of  the  plats  the  several  mineral  manures  were  used  sep- 
arately, on  others  they  were  combined  two  by  two,  and  on  others 
still,  by  threes.  It  will  be  better  to  consider  the  non- nitrogenous 
first,  and  the  nitrogenous  last. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ville  and  his  followers  urge  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmer  determining  for  himself,  by  means  of  small 
experimental  plats,  the  kind  of  manures  required  by  his  soil.  In 
last  year's  report  I  endeavored  to  show  the  difficult  nature  of  such 
investigations.  On  page  73  of  that  report  the  reader  will  find  this 
point  very  fully  discussed  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say 
anything  further  upon  it  here. 

In  considering,  first,  the  effects  of  the  sulphates,  we  find  that  on 
cxxx  2001bs.  of  gypsum  (hydrated  sulphate  of  lime)  gave  an  in- 
crease of  about  1.00  bushel  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
unfertilized  plats,  that  the  same  amount  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
gave,  on  cxxxi,  an  increase  of  about  2.00  bushels,  as  compared 
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with  the  fame  standard,  and  the  same  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash 
on  cxxxii  gave  an  increase  of  about  3  bushels  per  acre.  The  crops 
of  straw  show  much  heavier  gains.  The  muriate  of  potash  on  plat 
cxxxiv  gave  the  same  yield  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  an  increase 
of  about  2  bushels  per  acre.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sulphate  of 
potash  gave  about  1  bushel  more  than  the  muriate ;  last  year  the 
muriate  gave  about  1  bushel  more  than  the  sulphate.  The  muriate 
costs  about  2f  cents  per  pound,  the  eulphate  IJ  cents. 

Examining,  next,  the  plats  on  which  these  salts  were  applied  by 
twos  we  see  that  sulphate  of  potash  and  plaster  on  CXL  gave  a 
smaller  yield  than  when  used  alone;  there  is  hardly  an  appreciable 
increase  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  unfertilized  plats. 
This  falling  off  must  not  however  be  ascribed  to  the  injurions  effects 
of  a  combination  of  the  two  salts  but  rather  to  the  exceptional  pov- 
erty of  the  soil  of  the  plat.  The  same  amount  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash used  with  the  same  amount  of  *^  plaster,^^  or  gypsum,  on  cxiA" 
shows  an  increase  over  the  sulphate  and  salt  of  nearly  1  bushel  per 
acre.  As  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  unmanured  plats 
it  gave  a  gain  of  a  little  more  than  1  bushel.  The  sulphate  of  jwt- 
ash  and  dissolved  South  Carolina  phosphate  on  cxLi  show  a  gain  of 
less  than  1  bushel  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  reference. 

Plaster,  potash  and  phosphate  on  CXLTI  gave  an  increase  of  about 
3  bushels  per  acre.  On  CXLVII,  the  combination  of  the  sulphates 
of  lime,  magnesia  and  potash  gave  a  very  slight  increase  (less  than 
1  bushel). 

An  examination  of  the  pj^eceding  experiments  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  several  applications  of  mineral  manures  were  attended  with 
but  very  slight  beneficial  results  and  with  no  profit  whatever,  if  the 
cost  of  each  application  is  considered. 

We  come,  next,  to  the  consideration  of  the  nitrogenous  manures. 

Whether  plants,  and  more  especially  leguminous  ones,  have  the 
power  of  directly  appropriating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  whether 
the  atmosphere  furnishes  an  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  plant,  and  other  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  of  nitrogenous  manures,  were  fully  diecussed  in 
last  year's  report.  These  questions  are  still  unsettled.  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  conclude  an  elaborate  paper  entitled,  "Determinations  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soils  of  some  of  the  experimental  fields  at  Rotham- 
sted,  and  the  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  qnestion  of  the  sources  of 
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the  nitrogen  of  our  crops,"  read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  August,  1882,  and  lately  repub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  following; 
observations:  "In  fact,  after  this  review  of  the  evidence  which  the 
determinations  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soils  of  our  experimental  plats 
afford,  we  end  as  we  began,  by  saying  that,  although  the  facts  of 
production  are  not  as  yet  conclui-ively  explained,  we  maintain  that 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  more  of  direct  experimental  proof  of 
the  soil  than  of  the  atmospheric  source  of  the  nitrogen.  Moreover, 
we  submit  that  this  may  be  said  not  only  of  the  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  cereals,  but  of  the  root  crops  and  of  the  Leguminosae."* 

As  to  the  efTectof  nitrogenous  manures  on  different  crops  and  the 
relative  manurial  value  of  different  nitrogenous  compounds,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  now  well-known  serio 
of  experiments  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Association  of 
Scotland  :  "Nitrogenous  manures  used  alone,  have  little  eflfect  on 
root  crops,  unless  the  soil  is  exceptionally  poor  in  nitrooren  and  rich 
m  available  phosphate.  Nitrogenous  manures  used  with  phosphates 
on  soils  in  fairly  good  condition  give  a  visible  increase  of  root 
crops:  but  this  increase  is  due  mostly,  and  often  entirely,  to  excess 
of  water  in  the  bulbs.  Nitrogenous  manures  greatly  increase  cereal 
crop^,  and  the  incretise  in  this  case  is  not  due  to  excess  of  water. 
As  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen,  the  ulti- 
mate eflect  of  nitrogen  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  guano,  and 
steamed  bone  fiour  is  nearly  identicaj,  whether  used  with  soluble  or 
insoluble  phosphate.  Nitrata  of  sod^  when  used  with  soluble 
phosphate,  is  also  identical  with  the  above  forms,  but  is  of  less  effi- 
cacy when  used  with  insoluble  phosphate.  Fine  division,  (or  per- 
fect disatjgregation)  of  phoisphates  assist  the  plant  nearly  as  much, 
and  with  more  healthy  results,  than  applications  of  nitrogenous 
manures." 

I  do  not  propose'  to  discuss  these  questions  further  in  this  report. 
All  who  have  carefuliy  studied  them  are  forced  to  admit  their  diflB- 
cult  nature.  Tlieir  solution  is  a  work  which  will  require  great 
patience  and  laborious  effort,  and  a  rare  combination  of  qualities, 
to  be  found  only  in  the  agriculturist  of  the  future;  a  wide  range  of 
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scientific  knowledge^  sound  judgment  and  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  practical  details  of  husbandry. 

J.  M.  Schlieden^  a  contemporary  of  Liebig's^  in  commenting 
upon  the  views  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  mineral  manures^  remarks.* 
"Whether  Liebig  has  attained  to  this  end  [to  furnish  to  the  soil  or 
plant  a  proper  compost  of  those  mineral  substances  which  the  plant 
requires  and  the  soil  is  deficient  in]  can  only  be  determined  after 
experience  has  given  its  evidence.  In  theory^  it  must  be  affirmed 
that  the  principle  is  correct^  and  the  carrying  out  possible.  But 
vegetable  physiology  will,  with  good  right,  make  an  objection  to 
this  system  of  manuring,  and  experience  will  confirm  it,  *  *  *  * 

"Liebig's  chemical  one-sided ness,  in  this  respect,  will  probably  be 
mischievous  to  those  agriculturists  who  cannot  neutralize  this  fault 
of  their  own  knowledge  of  natural  science,  just  as  on  the  other  side, 
the  absence  of  a  thorough  study  of  natural  science,  and  crude  empi- 
rical prejudice,  have,  in  these  later  times,  prevented  many,  particu- 
larly German  agriculturists,  from  taking  part  in  the  improvements 
called  forth  by  the  progress  of  science."* 

These  predictions  have  been  fully  verified.  The  failures  of  the 
past  should  teach  us  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  plant  nutrition  and  growth. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  this  year,  like  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  are  somewhatfavorable  to  nitrogenous  manures.  On 
comparing,  first,  the  effects  of  the  different  compounds  of  nitrogen 
used  alone,  we  see  that  2001b3.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  (plat 
cxxxviii)  gave  11.46  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  unfertilized  plats,  of  6.05  bushels;  that 
272Ibd.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  the  preceding  application,  ga ve  (on •  cxxxvii)  8.53  bushels,  an 
increase  of  3.12  bushels;  and  that  3121b3.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  with 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  gave  (on  cxxxv)  7.46  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  only  2.05  bushels.  With  the  exception  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  these  applications  gave  yields  inferior  to  those  afforded  by 
the  majority  of  the  non-nitrogenous  salts.  The  applications  were 
made  in  the  fall.  Of  the  three,  the  ammoniacal  salt  gave  the  best 
results.  Plat  cxxxvi,  on  which  2721b3.  of  nitrate  of  potash  was 
applied  in  the  fall,  is  an  apparent  exception.     This  plat  was  of  such 


«The  Plant,  a  Biography,  translated  by  Arthur  Henfry,  London,  1843.    Page 
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exceptional  fertility  that  it  was  onr  original  intention  to  leave  it 
unfertilized.  It  hardly  admits,  therefore,  of  comparison  with  the 
others. 

On  comparing,  next,  the  fall  and  spring  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  (on  plats  cxxxvil  and  icxLVlil)  we  see  that  the  latter  gave 
2.93  bushels  more  pef  acre  than  the  former,  and  that  its  yield  is  the 
same  as  that  afforded  by  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  11.46  bushels  per 
acre.     These  results  differ  widely  from  those  of  last  year. 

Six  hundred  pounds  of  mineral  fertilizers,  on  CXLII,  gave  a  yield 
of  8.54  bushels;  the  addition  of  2001fo3.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
these  salts,  on  the  adjoining  plat  cxliii,  gave  13.33  bushels,  the 
best  yield  of  any  of  the  section,  and  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
the  yield  of  the  preceding  application,  of  4.79  bushels.  The  sub- 
stitution of  2721bs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  200Ib3.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  this  application  gave,  on  cxLiv,  11.20  bushels,  an  in- 
crease as  compared  with  CXLII  of  2.66  bushels,  but  a  decrease  of 
2.13  bushels  as  compared  with  CLXlii.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
272!bs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the  spring  gave  better  results 
than  the  same  amount  of  this  salt  used  in  the  fall  in  combination 
with  600ibs.  of  mineral  fertilizers.  It  also  proved  superior  to  top- 
dressings  of  green  and  rotted  manures  applied  the  same  day,  as  will 
be  seen  on  comparing  the  yields  of  cxLViii,  cxlix  and  cl. 

Sixteen  tons  of  rotted  manure  ploughed  under  in  the  fall  on  plat 
cxxxix  gave  slightly  better  results  than  the  same  amount  spread 
as  a  top  dressing  in  the  spring  on  cil  The  spring  top-dressing  of 
rotted  manure  proved  superior  to  the  same  amount  of  green  manure 
applied  in  the  same  way.  It  should  be  particularly  noticed,  in  this 
connection,  that  several  of  the  salts  gave  decidedly  better  returns 
than  the  barn-yard  manures. 

As  far  as  fall  applications  are  concerned  the  results  of  the  expe- 
riments of  this  year  correspond  very  closely,  with  those  of  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  fairly  establish  the  superiority  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat.  Those  of  this  year  would 
seem  to  show,  however,  that  spring  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
are  equally  as  beneficial.  The  truth  of  the  first  part  of  t\\e  state- 
ment will  appear  more  fully  upon  comparing  the  results  of  the  exper- 
iments of  the  thiree  years. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  before  dismissing  the  experi- 
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ments  of  tins  year,  that  the  prices  of  the  chemicals  used  were  the 
same  as  those  stated  Id  last  year's  report,  and  that  a  simple  calcula- 
tion will  show  that  not  one  of  the  applications  gave  paying  results. 
Table  J,  constructed  as  tables  G  and  H,  gives  the  average  rei^ults  of 
the  experiments  for  the  years  1880,  1881  and  1882. 

TABLE  J. 
EXPERIMENTS  OF  SECTION  IX  FOR  1880,  1881  and  1882. 


Fertilizer. 


Am't  of  Increase  (])  orLi08s(?) 
Fertili-  of  Straw,  etc.,  per  Acre 
zer  per 
Acre. 
Lbs. 


Bone  Meal 

Salt 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime.... 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Nitrate  of  Potash 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (Fall) 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (Spring).... 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Sulphate  of  Potash.. 

Muriate  of  Potash i. 

Plaster 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Plaster 

Muriate  of  Potash 

Plaster 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime... 

Potaflh  SaltB 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime.... 

Potash  Salts 

Plaster 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

Sulphate  of  Potash.. 

Plaster 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime.... 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Plaster 

Sulphrtte  of  Ammonia 

Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime... 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Plaster 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


200) 
bus.  j 
200 
200 
312 
272 
272 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200  \ 
200/ 
2001 
200/ 
200) 
200/ 
200 
200 
200 
2001 
200 
200 
2001 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
272 


1880 
Lbs. 


188L 
Lbs. 


i;388 
!;804 
iia56 

1,340 

11212 
Ii260 

11292 


11370 
i;468 


?268 


i;500 


11140 


U 


1882 
Lbs. 


Av'g 
Lbs. 


11987 
"475 


1-472  111067 


1,636 
1,200 
§.160 
:i3I6 
1507 
ii363 


:i6I9 

11555 
11907 
1427 
11843 

lio87 


3920    l!491 
11272    ;!363 


?392 

11456 

11392 
}  72 

II920 
11536 


1191 
11107 


Increase  ( !| )  or  Lr >«  (}) 
of  Qrain  per  Acre. 


188011881  1882  Av*ge 
Bus.  I  Bus.  Bus.   Bus. 


l!84l 
1291113.40 
,781  116.00 
,io03  111.80 
1.365  112.30 
11273'  1 

:!318;11.80 
Ii536  ,i3.90 
Ii414  ;:4.20 
117051 


1|4.94!|16.59 
112  49  1,3  92 
ii6  80  116.05; 
|il.74;.2  0.3 
1:4.67  113  12 
^^2.00  ||6.05; 
1!2,76  112.05 
12.22  }|3  13 
;;3  29  112.05; 
1,0.67  1,0.99, 


110.76 
!;3.27 
1|0.28 
iil.86 
!i3.36 
,'2.02 
2.20 
i,3.08 
113.18 
J0.83 


i;668'll3.70  110.14  110.45   1]1.43 


55'i:2.8o';i2.54  10.99 


11281 


395  11173  i;i.20  lil.47  83.13   [1.93 


11795 


11523 


1114.40  !|0.71 


22.11 

[2.55 


?102  113.87  110.73   ;12.30 

i     I     I 

738  114.30' !;7.34  117.92  |;6.52 


!|399  113.60 


117.07  115.79  r.5.48 


Five  experiraentfl,  begun  in  1881  and  continued  in  1882,  those 
namely,  with  bone  meal  and  salt,  with  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the 
spring,  with  2001b3.  of  plaster,  with  acid  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash  salts,  and  with  sulphates  of  magnesia,  potash  and  lime,  are 
also  included  in  the  Table. 
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If  we  compare,  first,  the  tests  of  the  bone  phosphate  of  lime  and 
salt,  and  the  acid  phosphate,  we  find  that  the  former  gave  an  aver- 
age annual  increase  of  6.76  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  latter  an  aver- 
age increase  (for  1881  and  1882)  of  3.20  bushels.  In  the  yield  of 
straw  the  difierence  in  favor  of  the  first  is  still  greater.  In  com- 
paring, next,  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  for  the  last  two  years 
it  appears  that  the  bone  meal  and  salt  gave  the  third  best  average 
increase  of  grain,  being  inferior  only  to  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
UEed  in  combination  with  mineral  salts  and  used  alone. 

In  considering,  next,  the  effects  of  fall  and  spring  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  for  1881  and  1882,  we  find  that  the  first  gave  an 
increase  of  3.89  bushels  and  the  second  an  increase  of  2.02  bushels. 
The  plaster  shows  the  smallest  increase  of  any  application  of  the 
section.  The  acid  phosphate  and  salts  of  potash  in  combination 
show  a  smaller  increase  than  when  used  separately.  This  remark 
is  also  true  of  the  combination  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  potash 
and  lime,  with  the  exception  of  the  gypsum. 

Examining,  next,  the  experiments  continued  for  three  years,  it  is 
evident  that  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  mineral 
salts  gave  the  best  results,  an  average  annual  increase  of  6.52  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  used  alone  gave 
almost  as  large  an  increase.  The  combination  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  mineral  salts  gave  the  third  bei^t  average  increase.  If  the 
amount  and  cost  of  these  three  applications  are  considered,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  by  far  the  best  results. 
The  acid  phosphate  of  lime  gave  the  fourth  largest  increase  and 
proved  superior  both  to  the  spring  and  the  fall  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  well  as  to  the  nitrate  of  potash.  The  mineral  salts,  used 
separately  or  in  combination,  show  slight  average  gains.  The  sul- 
phate and  the  muriate  of  potash  gave  almost  the  same  average 
increase. 

The  following  diagram  brings  these  and  other  points  out  very 
clearly,  and  renders  the  comparison  of  the  results  afforded  by  the 
several  applications  easier. 
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The  want  of  parallelism  between  the  lines  representing  the  straw 
and  grain  will  doubtless  be  observed  ;  also  the  high  point  reached 
by  the  straw  of  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  plaster. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  straw  of  the  combination  of  bone 
meal  and  salt^  and  of  the  plaster  used  alone,  is  the  average  for  two 
years  only,  (1881  and  1882.) 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  for 
the  last  three  years  we  are  justified  on  holding  that  they  are  decid- 
edly favorable  to  applications  of  s^lt^  of  ammonia,  used  singly  or 
in  combination  with  mineral  fertilizers,  and  that  they  show  very 
clearly  that  the  increase  afforded  by  the  chemical  manures  did  not 
pay  for  their  cost. 

SECTION  X. 

Ecperiments  Testing  Barn-yard  Manures. 

The  nature  and  object  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  and  the 
subject  of  barn-yard  manure  were  treated  of  so  fully  in  last  year's 
report  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  discussion  in  this  year's. 

The  plats  of  this  section  immediataly  adjoined  those  of  Series  I, 
and  their  condition,  history,  &c.,  are  given  on  page  6.  The  experi- 
ments of  last  year  (as  explained  in  Section  X  of  Report  of  1881), 
were  as  exactly  repeated  as  possible. 

The  details  and  results  are  set  forth  in  Table  X. 

9— Univ. 
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TABLE  X. 

EXPEBIMEl^TS  TESTING  BABN-YARD  MANUBES. 
1-16  Acres  each.    Drilled  November  5th.    4  Pecks  per  Acre.    Boughton. 


Straw, 
etc.,  to 
lib.  of 
Grain. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


Ixiv 

Ixv 

Ixvi 

Ixvii 

Ixviii 
Ixix 

xxl 
Ixxi 

Ixxii 
Ixxiii 


KiKD  OF  Manure  and 
How  Afplibd. 


Green  Manure    worked)' 

in  before  Seeding j 

Rotted  Manure  worked  1^ 

in  before  Seeding j 

Rotted  Manure  spread  as  ) 

top'dress'g  af .  Seeding  j 
Green  Manure  spread  as  1 

top-dress'g  af.  Seeding  j 

Green  Manure 

Salt 

Worked  in  before  Seeding. 

Unmanured 

Rotted  Manure 

Salt 

Worked  in  before  Seeding. 

Rotted  Manure 

Salt 

Clotworth^'s    Bone    Meal 
Worked  in  before  Seeding 

Green  Manure 

Salt 

Clotworth^'s    Bone    Meal 

Worked  m  before  Seeding 

Straw  spread   thinly  as^ 

mulch  after  Seeding...  j 


Am't  of 
Manure 
per  Acre, 


16  tons. 
16  tons. 
16  tons. 

16  tons. 

16  tons) 
8  bus.  i 

000 
16  tons) 
8  bus.  / 

16  tons) 
8  bus.  } 
200]b6J 

16  tons) 
8  bus.  y 
200  lbs  j 

Thin  ) 
layer,  j 


Yield  per  Plat 


Straw, 
etc. 
lbs. 


103 
70 
59 
25 
63 

17 
43 

36 

61 
31 


Grain, 
lbs. 


Yield  pr.  Acre 


Straw, 
etc. 
lbs. 


65 

58 
35 

64     I 

33     ' 

57     i 

I 

59 


39 


1,648 

1,120 

944 

400 

1,008 

272 

688 

576 

976 
496 


Grain, 
bus. 


21.86 
17.33 
15.46 
9.33 
17.06 

8.80 
.15.20 

15.73 

18.40 
10.40 


1.25 
1.07 
l.OI 
0.71 
0.99 

0.37 
0.75 

0.60 

0.88 
0.79 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  Plan  that  the  unmanared  plat  Lxix  was 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  otjiers  and  bordered  upon  all  except  two. 
It  can  be  fairly  assumed  therefore^  to  represent  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  practice  of  last  year  was  repeated.  The  green 
manure  was  taken  directly  from  well-littered  stables,  the  fermented, 
from  a  heap  carefully  made  and  compacted.  While  exposed  to  the 
rain  it  was  partially  protected  by  a  covering  of  earth,  and  was 
thoroughly  rotted  and  in  good  condition.  Sixteen  tons  per  acre  of 
green  manure  were  carefully  spread  on  plat  lxiy  and  shallowly 
turned  under  just  before  the  land  was  seeded.  An  equal  quantity  of 
the  rotted  manure  was  ploughed  under  in  the  same  way  in  plat  i^v. 
The  green  manure  gave  not  only  much  the  larger  yield  of  grain  and 
straw  of  the  two,  but  the  best  results  of  any  appKoation  of  the  sec- 
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tioD.  Its  yield  of  21.86  buahels  per  acre  shows  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  unmanured  plat,  lxix,  of  13.06  bushels  of  grain, 
and  L,376Ibs.  of  straw,  and  an  increase  of  4.53  bushels  as  compared 
with  the  rotted  manure,  lxv.  The  latter  gave  an  increase  of  8.53 
bushels  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plat.  The 
application  of  16  tons  of  green  manure  almost  trebled  the  crop, 
the  same  amount  of  rotted  manure  more  than  doubled  it.  Agaiuy 
as  in  last  year's  experiments,  the  results  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
unfermented  manure.  As  to  the  economy  of  its  application  see 
remarks  on  page  97  of  report  of  1881. 

On  the  two  next  plats,  lxvi  and  ixvii,  the  manures  were  spread 
as  top- dressings  after  the  wheat  was  sown*  The  manures  in  kind 
and  quantity  were  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  two  preceding 
plats.  The  rotted  manure  spread  on  lxvi  gave  an  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  the  unmanured  plat,  of  6.66  bushels  per  acre,  or  1.87 
bushels  less  than  the  same  amount  of  the  same  manure  turned  under 
before  seeding.  The  top-dressing  of  green  manure,  on  lxvii  gave 
only  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  same  standard,  of  0.53  bush- 
els, or  in  other  words  scarcely  any  increase  at  all.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  year  the  same  application  damaged  the  crop  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  The  preceding  experiments  show  that  manures, 
both  green  and  rotted,  gave  the  best  results  when  ploughed  under 
for  wheat. 

The  following  experiments  were  introduced,  as  explained  in  last 
year's  report,  to  test  the  alleged  efficacy  of  salt,  and  especially  its 
solvent  powers.  Sixteen  tons  of  ^reen  manure  and  8  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre  on  plat  ixviii,  ploughed  in  before  the  wheiit  was  sown, 
gave  a  yield  of  17.06  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase  of  8.26  bushels 
per  acre,  or  4.80  bushels  less  than  the  same  amount  of  the  same 
manure  used  alone.  The  same  quantity  of  rotted  manure  and  salt 
on  the  next  plat  but  one,  Lxx,  gave  15.20  bushels  per  acre,  an  in- 
crease of  6.40  bushels  but  a  decrease  of  2.13  bushels  as  compared 
with  LXV,  where  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  manure  was  used 
alone.  From  these  two  tests  it  appears  that  the  salt  produced  no 
beneficial  effects.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  here  again,  when 
ploughed  under,  the  green  manure  maintained  its  superiority  to  the 
rotted.  And  the  same  result  is  observable  in  the  next  two  experi- 
ments where  2001bB.  of  bone  meal  per  acre  were  added  to  the  man- 
ure and  salt.     On  lxxi  the  added  bone  meal  shows  a  gain  of  only 
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0.53  buehels  as  compared  with  the  same  manure  and  salt  used  on 
iSJif  and  a  loss  of  1 .60  bushels  as  compared  with  the  same  manure 
used  alone  on  lxv.  As  compared  with  the  unmanured  plat  it 
showSy  however,  a  gain  of  6.93  bushels.  The  added  bone  meal  on 
Lxxii  gave  a  gain,  as  compared  with  the  same  manure  and  salt 
applied  on  XLViii,  of  1.36  bushels  and  a  loss  of  3.46  bushels,  as 
compared  with  the  same  manure  used  alone  in  LXiy.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  while  the  bone  meal  apparently  increased  to  a  small 
extent  the  efficacy  of  the  manures  and  salt,  neither  it  nor  tba  salt 
added  anything  to  the  effects  of  the  manures. 

A  thin  mulching  of  straw,  spread  over  iixxiii,  gave  an  increase 
of  1.60  bushels  per  acre.  In  summing  up  the  results  for  this  year 
it  is  evident  that  both  green  and  rotted  manures,  ploughed  under, 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  wheat  crop ;  that  the  former  were 
throughout  decidedly  better  than  the  latter ;  that  when  ploughed 
under,  green  manure  gave  much  better  results  than  when  used  as  a 
top-dressing  and  rotted  manure  slightly  better,  and  that  salt  and 
-  bone  added  nothing  to  the  manurial  value  of  the  compost.  Mulch- 
ing was  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  crop. 

The  experiments  of  this  year  and  last,  as  will  be  found  on  com- 
paring the  two  sets,  were  remarkably  alike  in  their  results,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  those  of  1881  are  in  the  main  supported  by 
the  conclusions  deducible  from  those  of  1882.  The  results  and 
averages  for  the  two  years  are  given  in  Table  K,  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  Table  O. 
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TABLE  K. 

EXPEBIMENTS  OF  SECTION  X  FOB  18»0,  1881  AND  1882; 


Manure.      • 

Am't  of 
Manure 

Acre. 

[ncrease  (J)  or  loss  ( — )  of 
Straw,  etc.,  per  Acre. 

Increase  (?)  or  Loss  ( — )  of 
Grain  per  Acre. 

1880 
lbs. 

1881. 
lbs. 

1882. 
lbs. 

Avr'ge 
lbs. 

1880 
bus. 

1881. 
bus. 

1882. 
bus. 

Avr> 
bus. 

Green  Manure^ 
worked  in  be-   • 
fore  Seeding..^  J 

Botted    Manure  1 
worked  in  be- 
fore Seeding...  J 

Botted     Manure] 
spread  as  top-  ! 
dressing    after 
Seeding 

16  tons. 
16  tons. 

16  tons. 

16  tons. 

16  tons. 
8  bus. 

16  tons. 
8  bus. 

16  tons. 
8  bus. 
200  lbs. 

16  tons. 
8  bus. 
200  lbs. 

Thin  \ 
layer  / 

— 

?2,072 
n,626 

i   904 

-472 
?1,016 

i  408 

§  472 

i     88 
—66 

n.376 
i   848 

i   672 

i  128 
i  736 

i   416 
§   304 

^   704 
i   224 

n,724 
?1,232 

i  788 

—172 
i   876 

i  412 
i   388 

i   396 
§     84 

— 

! 

§18.47  §13.06 
§13.20  §  8.53 

§  6.27  §  6.66 

—1.46  §  0.63 
§13.74  §  8.26 

§13.26 
§10.86 

§  6.46 

Qreen  Manure' 
spread  as  top- 
dressing    after 
Seeding J 

Oreen  Manure 

Salt 

—0.46 
§11.00 

worked  in  before 
Seeding 

Botted  Manure..... 

Salt 

Worked  in  before 
Seeding 

§10.64 
§  6.80 

§  5.20 
—1.46 

§  6.40 
§6.93 

§  9.60 
§  1.60 

§8.47 

Botted   Manure.... 

Salt 

'Rone  Meal 

§  6.86 

"Worked  in  before 
Seeding 

Green  Manure 

Salt 

Bone  Meal 

§  7.40 

Worked  in  before 
Seeding 

Mulch  ,of  Straw  ) 
or  Chaff > 

§  0.07 

It  will  be  noticed  that  sixteen  tons  of  green  manure  ploughed 
under  gave  very  nearly  the  same  increase  each  year,  1881,  13.47 
bushels,  and  in  1882^  13.06  bushels,  the  average  of  the  two  being 
13.26  bushels,  the  largest  of  the  section.  The  correspondence  in 
the  case  of  the  rotted  manure,  similarly  treated,  was  not  as  marked. 
In  1881  the  increase  was  13.20  bushels — almost  the  same  as  that 
afforded  by  the  green  manure — in  1882  it  was  only  8.53  bushels. 
Its  average  was  the  third  best  of  the  section.      Again,  sixteen  tons 
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of  rotted  manure  spread  over  the  wheat  as  a  top-dressing  gave 
almost  the  same  increase  each  year ;  in  1881^  6.27  bushels  and  in 
1882^  6.66  bushels,  the  average  being  6.46  bushels.  Each  year  it 
proved  inferior  to  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  manure  ploughed 
under.  The  top-dressing  of  green  manure  damaged  the  crop  in 
1881,  and  was  of  but  little  benefit  to  it  in  1882.  The  average  of 
the  two  years  shows  a  loss  of  nearly  a  half  bushel  of  grain  per  acre. 
The  green  manure  and  salt  ploughed  under  gave,  slightly  the  best 
results,  in  1881,  an  increase  of  13.74  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  1882, 
8.26  bushels,  the  third  best.  Its  average  is  the  second  best  of  the 
section.  In  its  results  each  year,  and  of  course  in  its  average,  the 
salt  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  crop.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mixture  of  rotted  manure  and  salt ;  each  year  it  gave  a  smaller  in- 
crease than  the  rotted  manure  used  alone.  The  bone  meal,  salt  and 
rotted  manure  gave  very  nearly  the  same  increase  each  year :  6.80 
bushels  in  1881  and  6.93  bushels  in  1882.  In  1881  the  addition  of 
the  bone  meal  to  the  salt  and  manure  was  without  benefit  to  the 
crop ;  in  1882  it  gave  a  slight  increase,  but  the  average  results  for 
the  two  years  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  salt  and  manure.  The 
bone  meal  added  to  the  green  manure  and  salt  gave  the  smallest  in- 
crease of  any  of  the  manures  or  composts  ploughed  under ;  its  addi- 
tion, in  fact,  appeared  to  injure  the  crop.  In  1882,  however,  it 
gave  the  second  largest  increa^.  Its  average  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  mixture  of  the  same  manure  and  salt.  In  1881  the  mulch- 
ing injured  the  crop;  in  1882  it  slightly  improved  it.  The  average 
shows  no  benefit  from  its  use.  These  facts  and  others  are  brought 
out  very  plainly  by  Diagram  k. 
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TABLE  k. 

GBAPHIC   REPRESENTATION  OF  TABLE   K. 
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Letters,  etc.,  as  in  Table  g. 

It  is  seen  at  a  gjance  that  the  green  manure,  ploughed  under^ 
gave  the  largest  average  of  both  grain  and  straw,  that  the  rotted 
manure,  similarly  treated,  gave  the  next  largest  of  straw  and  third 
of  grain,  that  the  lines  representing  the  straw  and  grain  nearly 
touched  each  other  where  the  green  manure  was  spread  as  a  top- 
dressing,  and  were  closely  parallel  throughout  the  rest  of  the  exper- 
iments. It  shows  also  that  the  green  manure  spread  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, gave  a  yield  inferior  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  unfertilized 
plats,  and  the  mulching  one  but  little,  if  anything,  better. 

The  average  results  for  the  two  years,  like  thofle  of  each  separate 
year,  are  strongly  in  favor,  of  first,  the  ploughing  under  of  manures 
both  green  and  fermented,  composted  and  uncomposted,  or  wheat ; 
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seoond,  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  green  rather  than  rotted 
manure  for  this  purpose ;  thirds  against  composting  either  kind  with 
salt  or  bone  meal^  or  both  ;  and  lastly,  against  the  practice  of  top- 
dressing  with  green  manure  or  mulching  with  straw. 

Although  the  foregoing  experiments  have  given  strikingly  uniform 
results  for  the  two  years ;  they  are  by  no  means  extensive  enough 
nor  sufficiently  long  continued  to  settle  the  important  questions 
upon  which  they  bear.  They  are  certainly,  however,  possessed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  continuation.  In  this  connection 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Voelker  upon  the  results  of  1881  of  the  Wobum 
experiments,  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  are  directly  to  the  point.  Commenting  upon  the  com- 
parative effects  of  the  nitrates  and  ammoniacal  salts  he  remarks : 

'^In  every  instance  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1881 
had  a  better  result  than  the  corresponding  experiments  with  ammo- 
nia-salts. The  opposite  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  year,  whon 
salts  of  ammonia,  either  applied  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  mineral 
manures,  in  every  instance  gave  a  better  yield  of  wheat  than  the 
corresponding  experiments  in  which  the  salts  of  ammonia  were 
replaced  by  nitrate  of  soda.'' 

'^  We  have  here  striking  examples  presented  to  us  of  the  danger 
of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  harvest  results  of  a  single 
season  [and  he  might  well  add,  of  even  two  or  three  seasons]. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made 
by  many  experimenters  in  which  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonia-salts 
have  been  applied  to  the  wheat  crop,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the 
precise  conditions  under  which  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of 
ammonia  produce  the  larger  wheat  crop.''*       • 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  barn-yard  manures  used  alongside  of 
the  mineral  fertilizers  in  these  Woburn  experiments  he  observes : 

'^  Farm-yard  manure,  even  when  used  in  the  moderate  quantity 
of  4  tons  per  acre,  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  permanent  wheat 
in  1881. 

''On  plot  10,  manured  with  4  tons  of  good  dung,  the  produce 
amounted  to  33.2  bushels,  weighing  601bs.  per  bushel,  and  24  cwts. 
3  qrs.  and  131bs.  of  straw;  whereas  in   1880  the  produce  of  this 
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plot  amounted  to  only  15.1  bushels,  weighing  50ilbs.' per  bushel , 
and  19  cwts.  2qr8.  and  Slbs.  of  straw/' 

'^  Double  the  quantity,  that  is  8  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  per 
acre  on  plot  11,  produced  41.2  bushels,  weighing  601bs.  per  bushel, 
and  1  ton  12  cwts.  and  8  lbs.  of  straw ;  the  yield  Sn  the  same  plot 
in  the  preceding  year  having  been  only  19f  bushels,  weighing  only 
511bs.  per  bushel^  and  1  ton  6  cwts.  2  qrs.  and  21bs.  of  straw/'* 

sEcrrioN  XI. 
Experimenta  Testing  8(dt. 

The  manurial  value  of  salt  was  fully  discussed  in  Sections  VIII 
and  XI  of  last  year's  report  and  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
Sections  VIII  and  IX  of  this  report.  As  explained  in  Section  XI 
of  the  report  of  1881  the  experiments  grouped  under  it  were 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  testing  the  power  of  common  salt  to 
stiffen  the  straw  of  the  cereals  and  consequently,  to  prevent  them 
from  lodging.  The  results  of  hundreds  of  experiments  and  the 
testing  of  many  practical  farmers  in  different  countries  have  been 
cited  from  time  to  time  in  favor  of  itsclaimt^. 

A  New  York  farmer  writes  as  follows :  ''The  experiments  of  S. 
M.  Brown  several  years  ago  showed  that  the  application  of  salt 
on  winter  wheat  was  obviously  advantageous.  The  effect  seemed 
to  be  in  the  stiffening  of  the  straw,  by  which  its  falling  down  and 
rusting,  thus  shrinking  the  berry,  was  prevented."  Another  writer 
observes  :  ''Where  salt  was  used,  previous  to  that  time  the  grain 
was  always  flat  to  the  ground,  but  after  the  salt  was  used  the  grain 
stood  up."  Anoth^  farmer  says  that  the  advantage  of  an  appli- 
cation of  salt  "  is  greatest  in  dry  seasons,  and  where  sown  with 
wheat.  It  is  found  that  salt  makes  the  straw  of  all  grain  brighter 
and  the  berry  plumper.  It  is  claimed  especially  for  its  use  on  barley, 
that  it  makes  the  grain  fill  more  slowly  in  hot  and  dry  weather."t 

These  are  the  views  of  practical  men.  The  theories  of  several 
scientific  writers  in  regard  to  its  action  are  given  in  Section  XI  of 
last  year's  report.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  the  views  of  Dr. 
Voelcker  :  "Although  I  do  not  look  upon  chloride  of  sodium  and 
soda  salts  in  general  as  essential  ash  constituents  of  plants,  I  am  far 

•Ibid. 
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from  denying  the  beneficial  effect  which  salt  is  capable  of  producing 
in  particular  cases.  Indeed  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  admit 
that  salt  is  a  useful  and  cheap  manure,  which  judiciously  applied, 
frequently  yields  a  large  increase  of  corn,  roots  or  hay  and  seldom* 
does  any  harm.^  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  it  produces  the  best 
e£Fects  in  porous,  sandy  soils.  ''On  the  other  hand,  it  does  mischief 
where  it  is  applied  in  excessive  doses  to  stiff,  wet,  clay  soils,  and 
soils  generally  which  are  cold,  and  bring  their  grain,  root,  and  grass 
crops  slowly  to  maturity,  for  salt  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  pro* 
long  the  period  of  vegetation  and  delay  the  arrival  of  maturity .'* 
Again  :  ''  As  common  salt  certainly  has  the  power  of  prolonging 
the  period  during  which  our  cultivated  crops  can  be  kept  growing 
in  the  field,  much  advantage  can  be  derived  from  its  use  by  the 
intelligent  agriculturist,  who,  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances, 
under  which  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  plantu,  will 
chiefly  employ  it  as  a  top-drensing  or  otherwise  where  he  has  to  do 
with  light,  porous,  and  naturally  dry  soils.'^  Like  Boussingault 
and  Liebig  he  believes  that  its  beneficial  action  is  indirect.  ''  It 
will  be  seen,^^  he  says  ''  that  the  value  of  a  fertilizing  agent  does 
not  always  depend  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  an  essential  element  of 
nutrition  :  the  substances  which  we  apply  to  the  land  with  a  view 
of  increasing  our  crops  may  have  no  value  whatever  as  a  direct 
fertilizer,  and  may,  as  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  sodium,  not  eyen 
make  its  appearance  in  our  grain  crops,  and  yet  it  may  be  instru- 
mental in  materially  raising  the  produce  of  wheat.  Again,  such 
non-essential  salts  in  general  may  nevertheless  play  an  important 
part  in  the  nutrition  of  plants  by  assisting  the  solution  and  uniform 
distribution  of  fertilizing  constituents  which  9ccur  in  the  soil  in  a 
sparingly  soluble  or  unsoluble  condition.  It  is  well  known  to 
chemists  that  chloride  of  sodium  exercises  a  dissolving  action  upon 
some  substances,  and  thus  it  is  not  too  great  a  stretch  of  fancy 
to  assume  that  it  will  act  beneficially  in  the  field  by  dissolving  and 
rendering  available  earthy  fertilizing  constituents  which  without  its 
aid  will  remain  in  an  inert  condition  for  a  long  time.*'* 

Four  of  the  experimental  plats  grouped  together  under  this  sec* 
tion  were  situated  in  Series  1,  and  two  in  Series  2.  The  land  was 
of  the  kind  upon  which  salt  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  give 
beneficial  results. 

*  Journal  Boyal  Agricultural  Societj.    2nd  Series  Vol.  1.    Pages  299  et  seq. 
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TABLE  XI. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  SALT. 
Plats  1-16  Acre  each.    Drilled.    4  Pecks  per  Acre. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


lix 

xvii 
xviii 

Ixzx 

Ixx  xvii 


Vakikty. 


Champ'n  Amber^ 

Boughton* , 

Champ'n  Amber* 
Boughton* 

Bough  ton  t 

Bough  tont 


Salt. 


Amt 
of 
salt 


How  Applebd.    ^^ 
acre 


Appl'dastop-^ 
dressing  in  >• 
spring J 

Applied  as  1 
top-dressing  / 

Undressed 

Undressed 

Drirdinwith-I 
wheat j 

Unfertilized .... 


bus. 


Yield  per  Plat 

Yield  pr.  Acre 

Straw, 
etc., 
fts. 

Qrain. 
n)e. 

44 

Straw, 
etc., 
lbs. 

Grain, 
bus. 

61 

976 

1173 

96 

54 

1,536 

14.40 

79 

61 

1,264 

16.26 

96 

49 

1,536 

13.06 

205 

85 

3,280 

22.66 

136 

67 

2,160 

17.86 

p. 


1.77 

1.29 
1.96 

2.53 

2.01 


*Sown  October  19th  and  20th. 


tSown  October  21st. 


Od  plat  LX,  seeded  with  red  wheat^  8  bushels  of  salt  were  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  in  March.  Upon  comparing  it  with  xyii,  the 
undressed  plat  seeded  with  the  same  variety^  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  application  was  without  benefit  to  the  crop.  The  diflTerence  in 
favor  of  the  undressed  plat  must  not  be  ascribed,  however,  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  salt,  but  rather  to  differences  in  the  fertility 
of  the  plats.  In  the  experiments  with  the  white  wheat  (Boughton) 
the  dressing  of  salt  shows  a  slight  increase.  In  the  two  last  experi- 
ments of  the  table  the  same  quantity  of  salt,  8  bushels  per  acre, 
was  drilled  in  with  the  wheat.  Here,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
(4.80  bushels)  in  favor  of  the  salt.  The  experiments  were  very 
inconclusive ;  the  diflference  in  the  yields  of  the  several  plats  being 
in  all  probability  as  much  due  to  diflferences  of  fertility  as  to  the 
action  of  the  salt.  The  applications  of  salt  were  certainly  attended 
with  no  profit. 

In  1880,  plats  upon  which  salt  was  sown  were  as  badly  rusted  as 
the  undressed  ones,  and  last  year  those  dressed  with  8  bushels  .of 
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salt  per  acre  were  equally  as  badly  lodged  as  the  undressed.  But 
one  of  the  experiments  of  the  several  years  admits  of  comparison  ; 
top-dressing  in  the  spring  with  8  bushels  salt  per  acre. 

TABLE  I. 

BXPBRIMENTS   OP  SECTION   XIII   FOB   1881    ANI>    1882. 


Amount  ^of   Salt    Per 
Acre  and  how  Applied 

Increase  (t)  or  Loss  ( — )  of 
Straw,  etc.,  per  Acre. 

Increase  (t)  or  Loss  ( — )  of 
Grain  per  Acre. 

1881. 
lbs. 

tl,280 

1882. 
lbs. 

—288 

Average 
Pounds. 

1881. 
bus. 

000 

1882. 
bus. 

Average 
Busheb. 

Eight  bushels  applied  as  ^ 
top-dressing  in  Spring,  j 

t496 

-4.53 

—2.26 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  in  1881  there  was  no  in- 
crease from  the  use  of  salt  and  in  1882  that  there  was,  apparently, 
a  considerable  decrease.  The  average  for  the  two  years  shows  a 
loss  of  2.26  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  but  a  slight  increase  of  straw. 


SERIES  III. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  reports  of 
1880  and  1881  to  make  the  experiments  with  the  commercial  fertil- 
izers offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  East  Tennessee  as  fair  and 
accurate  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the  tests  of  Series  II  were 
duplicated  in  the  field.  Six  lots  of  ^  acre  each,  and  one  of  i  acre 
were  accordingly  laid  off  in  the  same  field  in  which  the  plats  of  this 
section  were  situated  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  were  only 
separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  farm  road.  The  soil  of  the  field  was 
a  dry,  gravelly  loam,  of  good  natural  drainage.  The  land,  afler  lying 
in  clover  a  few  years,  was  broken  up  and  planted  with  corn  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  1881.  About  ISOlbs.  of  a  commercial  fertilizer 
was  drilled  with  the  seed.  The  crop  was  well  worked  and  was  of 
fair  average  quality  and  quantity.  It  was  again  ploughed  last  fall 
and  seeded  with  6  pecks  per  acre  of  Key^s  Prolific,  a  bearded  red 
wheat.  2001bs.  of  the  fertilizers  were  drilled  in  with  the  wheat. 
The  field  was  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled  this  spring  (1882). 
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The  plats  were  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  preoedlDg  years 
much  loDger  than  broad.     One  plat  was  left  unfertilized. 

SECTION   XIL 

Field  Tests  of  OommerdcU  Fertilizers. 

The  plats  were  apparently  alike  in  soil^  situation  and  aspect. 
Two  of  the  fertilizers  experimented  with  last  year  were  not  obtain- 
able in  our  market  this  year.  Hence  for  Baldwin's  Ammoniated 
Dissolved  Bone  we  were  obliged  to  substitute  a  very  similar  brand 
manufactured  by  the  same  company,  Baldwin's  Bone  Compound. 
And  instead  of  the  Locust  Point  Compound  we  used  the  '^  Star 
Brand/' a  fertilizer  manufactured  by  Allison  &  Addison,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  The  fertilizers  tested  were  all  high  grade  articles,  of 
established  reputation.  2001bs.  of  each  fertilizer  was  used  instead  of 
the  ISOlbs.  experimented  with  the  two  preceding  years.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  XII. 

TABLE  XII. 

FIELD  TESTS  OF  COMMERCIAL   FERTILIZERS. 
Lots  i  acre  each. .  Drilled  Oct.  25th.      6  Pecks  per  Acre  Key's  Prolific. 


No.  of 

Fertilizer. 

Am'nt  of 
FertiliE'r 

Yield  I 

)erLot. 

Strawi 
etc. 
Ihe. 

Yield  pr.  Acre 

Lbs.  of 
Straw, 

Lot. 

per  acre.        . 
Pounds.  Grain, 
lbs. 

Straw, 
etc. 
lbs. 

Grain, 
bus. 

etc.,  to  1 
lb.  Grain 

clii 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano*..... 

200         460 

.276 

1,800 

18.33 

1.64 

cliii 

Baldwin's  Bone  Compound 

200         737 

448 

1,474 

14.93 

1.64 

div 

Cher's  Ammoniated  Su-  ^ 
perphoephateof  Lime,  j 

200     I    640 

400 

1,280 

13.33 

1.60 

civ 

Unfertilized     

000     '     700 

460 
440 

1,400 
1,490 

16.33 
14.66 

162 

clvi 

Anchor  Brand 

200 

746 

.      1.69 

civil 

Chesapeake  Quano 

200         690 

1 

410 

1,380 

13.66 

1.68 

clviu 

fltar  Rrand 

200     >    t^fiO 

376 

1,300 

12.60 

173 

•  i  Acre. 
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It  is  evident  that  but  one  of  the  fertiliEers  was  of  any  benefit  to 
the  crop.  As  compared  with  the  unfertilized  plat  Soluble  Pacific 
Guano  shows  a  gain  of  3.00  bushels  of  grain  and  4001bs.  of  straw 
per  acre;  all  the  others  show  a  loss  of  grain ;  the  Baldwin  of  0.40 
bushels,  the  Anchor  Brand  of  0.67  bushels,  the  Chesapeake  of  1.67 
bushels,  and  the  Oberof2.00  bushels  per  acre.  The  slight  difier- 
ences  in  the  yields  afforded  by  the  several  fertilizers  may  be  safely 
attributed  in  large  part  to  differences  of  soil.  The  unfertilized  plat 
had  very  probably  some  advantage  in  soil  unsuspected  by  us ;  for 
it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  fertilizers  injured  the  yield.  But 
the  fiu)t  is  very  evident  that  they  gave  Ao  increase ;  in  this  respect 
the  results  of  the  different  tests,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Soluble  Pacific,  support  each  other.  An  application  of  2001bs.  per 
acre  of  a  high  priced  fertilizer  is  both  a  liberal  and  expensive  one. 
The  Soluble  Pacific  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  show  a  serious 
pecuniary  loss,  and  even  it  did  not  give  an  increase  sufficient  to  pay 
for  its  cost.  The  results  of  these  field  tests  support,  therefore,  those 
of  the  smaller  experimental  plats,  and  are  unfavorable  to  these  fer- 
tilizers. But  as  it  has  been  so  often  remarked  before,  the  tests  of  a 
single  season  are  very  unsafe  guides. 

For  on  comparing  together  those  tests  of  this  section  for  the  last 
3  years  that  will  admit  of  comparison,  we  see  the  importance  of  this 
caution.     The  comparison  is  given  in  Table  M. 
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TABLE  M. 

EXPEBIHENTS  OF  SBOTION  XII  FOR  1880,  1881   AND  1882. 


FKBTII.IZER. 


^>  9 


Soluble  Pacific  Guano...'  150t 

Baldwin's  Ammoniat-^  I  «f^^ 
ed  Dissolved  Bone*..  /  I  ^^' 

Ober's     Ammoniated )     ^  k^+ 
8uperpho8.ofLime-./l  ^^^ 


Anchor  Brand 

Chesapeake  Guano.. 


150t 
150t 


Increase  of  Straw,  etc., 
per  acre. 


1880. 
lbs. 


]:1534 

n087 

ni90 
1:  304 


1881 
lbs. 


1882 
lbs. 


t     3lt400 


Av. 

lbs. 


mi 


Increase  of  Grain  per 
Acre. 


I 
t342it  74lt650 


t  981-120 

}619 
t765 


t  90 
-  20 


t365 

t633 
t349 


1880. 
bus. 

1881. 
bus. 

1882. 
bus. 

t3.00 

Avr'ge 
lbs. 

- 

tO.56 

t  1.78 

tl0.30 

t2.72 

-0.40 

t  4.34 

tio.oo 

t4.29 

-2.00  1 1  4.09 

t  6.80 

{4.12 

-0.67 

t  3.08 

t  3.90 

t6.62 

-1.67 

t  2.96 

♦Baldwin's  Bone  Compound  in  1882. 
r2001b6.  in  1882. 

The  Soluble  Pacific  was  only  used  last  year  and  this,  and  its 
average,  of  two  years  only,  cannot  justly  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  others.  Last  year  it  gave  a  very  slight  increase  of  grain,  the 
smallest  of  the  entire  section — ^this  year  it  gave  by  far  the  best.  Its 
average  increase  for  the  two  years  was  1.78  bushels  per  acre.  Ex- 
amining next  the  average  of  the  fertilizers  tested  for  the  last  three 
years,  we  find  that  the  Baldwin  gave  the  best  average  increase,  4.34 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1880  it  gave  the  best  results,  in  1881  next  to 
the  worst,  and  in  1882  the  second  best  (if  a  loss  can  be  so  denomi- 
nated). The  Ober  gave  very  nearly  the  same  average  increase  as 
the  Baldwin,  4.09  bushels.  In  1880  it  gave  the  second  best  results, 
in  1881  the  second  best,  and  in  1882  the  worst.  The  average  of 
the  Anchor  Brand  stands  third,  an  increase  of  3.08  bushels  per  acre. 
It  occupied  about  the  same  relative  position  each  year.  The  Ches- 
apeake gave  the  smallest  average  gain,  2.95  bushels  per  acre ;  and 
yet  last  year  it  gave  the  largest.  These  results  are  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  following  diagram: 
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TABLE  i». 

GRAPHIC  BEPBESENTATION  OF  AVERAGES  OP  TABLE  M. 
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\                          Guano. 
Baldwin's 
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/                     Dissolved  Bone. 

/                                Ober's 
/                              Ammoniated 

/               •                        \                          Anchor 
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• 
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i 
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I 
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Scale  and  letters  as  in  Table  g,  * 

The  slight  differences  between  the  fertilizers,  the  small  increase, 
and  the  want  of  parallelism  in  the  lines  representing  the  straw  and 
grain  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

It  appears  then,  that  fertilizers,  like  men,  have  ^4heir  ups  and 
downs"  from  year  to  year. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  these  averages  with  those 
afforded  by  the  small  experimental  plats.  Upon  turning  back  to 
Table^,  p.  104,  and  averaging  the  increase  afforded  by  100ft s.  and 
200Ib3.  of  each  of  the  fertililizers,  we  find  that  the  relative  positions  of 
the  four  fertilizers  experimented  with  for  three  years  are  the  same  as 
in  the  field  tests — the  Baldwin  giving  the  largest  average  increase. 
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the  Ober  next,  the  Anchor  Brand  next^  and  the  Chesapeake  the 
amallest.  For  the  average  increase  of  the  two  Baldwin  brands,  thos 
arrived  at^  is  4.11  bushels — in  the  field  tests  it  is  4.34  bushels;  of 
the  Ober  1.73  bushels;  of  the  Anchor  Brand  1.66  bushels  and  of 
the  Chesapeake  0.38  bushels.  In  the  field  tests  the  averages  (of 
increase)  of  the  three  last  were  respectively  4.09  bushels,  3.08 
bushels  and  2.96  bushels.  In  the  Baldwin  tests  the  results  of  the 
two  sets  were  strikingly  alike ;  in  the  others  the  field  tests  were 
rather  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  small  experimental  plats. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  results  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  are  cer- 
tainly  unfavorable  to  the  fertilisers ;  and  such  tests,  by  reason  of 
their  number,  variety  and  long  continuance,  are  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

*  SECTION   XIII. 

ExperimefiU  Testing  I^ects  of  Harrotoing  Wheat  in  Spring. 

In  many  sections  of  the  North  and  Northwest,  the  practice  of 
harrowing  and  rolling  wheat  in  the  spring  appears  to  be  the  rule ; 
in  the  South,  however,  it  is  certainly  the  exception.  Here,  many 
farmers  are  prejudiced  against  it.  Far  from  believing  it  beneficial, 
they  hold  that  it  is  injurious — that  the  harrow  necessarily  pulls  up, 
mutilates  and  destroys  the  young  plants.  And  even  at  the  North, 
while  the  majority  of  the  farmers  will  tell  you  that  the  harrow 
pulverizes  and  opens  up  the  soil,  compacted  and  run  together  by  the 
winter's  rain,  destroys  the  young  weeds  and  grass,  aud  caltivates 
and  pushes  forward  the  wheat,  they  can  not  tell  yov  wbclhei  the 
increase  afforded  by  the  practice  will  always,  or  even  generally,  pay 
for  its  cost.  Their  experience  is  too  often  given  in  vague  and 
general  terms.  An  article  headed  ''  How  a  successful  man  culti- 
vates and  pastures  wheat,''  is  a  fair  illustration.  John  Rosser,  of 
Indiana,  after  stating  that  his  "  crop  ranges  all  the  way  from  26  to 
40  bushels  to  the  acre,"  declares  that  he  attributes  his  success  to  the 
following  practice  :  '*  As  soon  as  my  wheat  is  an  inch  high  I  put 
my  sheep  into  it,  and  keep  them  there  all  the  winter,  changing  the 
pasture  every  few  weeks,  however,  merely  as  an  alterative,  and 
they  come  off  it  in  the  spring  fat  enough  for  mutton."  ^'  I  attribute," 
he  says,  ^^  my  large  crops  to  this  process  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
roots  are  well  tramped  in,  thus  preserving  them  in  a  measure  from 
the  weather ;  then  I  have  an  excellent  manure  evenly  and  properly 
10— Univ. 
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distributed  every  year.  Besides  this^  the  first  growth  always  dies  off 
anyhow,  and  I  save  it  by  making  it  an  excellent  feed  for  my  sheep." 
''So  soon  as  the  sheep  are  taken  off  in  the  spring,  and  the  ground  is 
dry  enough,  I  invariably  run  a  heavy  three-  horse  harrow  over  it,  in  a 
line  with  the  drill,  if  I  can,  but  of  that  I  am  not  very  particular. 
This  is  followed  by  a  good,  heavy  roller  at  once,  thus  crushing  all 
of  the  remaining  clods,  pressing  the  stones,  if  any  there  are,  into 
the  soil  and  thus  fitting  it  for  the  harvester."* 

Careful  experiments  are  needed  to  establish  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  practice  of  harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  to  assure  the 
farmer  that  it  will  generally  give  him  profitable  returns.  Before 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  this  section, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  in  full  some  experiments  by  Prof.  Shelton, 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  the  results  of  which  are 
favorable  to  this  practice. 

"  The  advantages  of  harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring  are  frequently 
recited  by  the  agricultural  press  and  the  increased  yield  resulting 
I  have  seen  placed  all  the  way  from  five  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
Still  the  practice  is  not  a  common  one,  although  those  farmers  who 
once  begin  it,  rarely  give  it  up,  which  is  itself  good  evidence  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  practice.  In  the  winter  of  1879-80  I  selected  a 
portion  of  a  wheat-field  very  uniform  as  to  soil,  situation  and  the 
condition  of  the  crop,  and  in  this  laid  off  six  plats,  exactly  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  each,  with  the  object  of  testing  the  advantages,  if  any, 
of  harrowing  growing  wheat.  Each  alteriiate  plat,  beginning  with 
the  first,  was  thoroughly  harrowed  on  February  26th;  and  on 
April  13th  these  plats  were  again  harrowed  and  immediately  after- 
wards rolled.  The  intervening  plats,  of  course,  received  no  special 
treatment.  The  results  of  this  experiment  may  be  seen  in  the 
subjoined  table,  in  which  the  plats  are  given  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  were  placed  in  the  field.'' 

♦Farm,  Herd  and  Home.    Vol.  11.    No.  1.    Pag    6. 
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Yield  peb  Aobb. 

Qbaik.  Straw. 

Bushels.  Founds. 

"Plat  A,  Harrowed ; 17.13  1,760 

"    B,  Unharrowed ^11.98  1,164 

"    C,  Harrowed 12.40  1,220 

"    D,  Unharrowed 11.86  1,296 

"    E,  Harrowed 16.13  1,672 

«    F,  Unharrowed 14.53  1,828 

Average  yield  of  harrowed  plats .....15.21  1,550 

Average  yield  of  unharrowed  plats 13.76  1,429 

1,429 

Increase  yield  of  harrowed  plats 1.45  121." 

'^  It  Will  be  observed  that  the  yield  of  grain  in  every  case^  in  the 
harrowed  plats,  exceeded  the  yield  of  the  adjoining  unharrowed 
plats,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show,  pretty  conclusively,  that  this  in- 
creased yield  was  caused  by  the  harrowing  and  by  nothing  else.  It 
is  true  that  this  increased  yield  of  less  than  one  and  one- half  bushels 
of  grain  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds  of  straw  in  the 
harrowed  plats,  is  not  large,  but  it  is  enough  to  give  good  pay  for 
the  labor  of  running  a  light  harrow  twice  and  a  roller  once  over  the 
field,  and  at  a  season  when  farm  labor  is  not  particularly 
pressing.*** 

The  results  of  my  experiments  were  by  no  means  as  conclusive  as 
these. 

The  experiments  of  this  and  the  two  succeeding  sections  properly 
fall  under  Series  1. 

The  tests  were  duplicated  by  asing  two  wheats — the  one  red,  the 
other  white.  The  full  details  of  the  experiments  are  given  in 
Table  XIII. 

*Bural  New  Yorker.    Vol.  XL.    No.  1650.    Page  619. 
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TABLE  XIII. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  EFFECTS  OF  SPBINQ  HABBOWINO. 
Plate  1-16  Acre  each.    Drilled  Oct.  19th  and  20tb.   4  pecks  per  Acre.    Unfertilised. 


No. 

Variety. 

Treatxemt. 

Harrowed  March  21 
Harrowed  March  21 
Not  Harrowed. 
Not  Harrowed. 

Yield  per  Plat 

Yield  per  Acre 

Lbs. 
Straw 

of 
Plat. 

Straw 
etc. 
Ibe. 

Grain, 
lbs. 

Straw 
Ac 

IbB. 

Grain, 
Bus. 

Ac.,  to 
lib.  of 
Grain. 

lyii 
Iviii 

Champion  Amber 
Boughton 

43 
44 
79 
96 

42 

31 
61 
49 

688 

704 

1,264 

1,536 

11.20 

8.26 

16.26 

18.06 

1.02 
1.42 

xvii 
xviii 

Champion  Amber 
Bonghton 

1.29 
1.96 

Two  of  the  plats  were  thoroughly  harrowed  early  id- the  spring. 
The  land  was  apparently  of  uniform  fertility  throughout.  The  re- 
sults are  at  first  sight  strongly  against  harrowing,  but  the  larger 
yields  of  the  plats  not  harrowed  were  most  probably  due  in  great 
measure  to  their  superior  fertility.  And  yet,  even  with  all  due 
allowance  for  this  cause  of  difference,  it  is  plain  that  the  harrowing 
could  have  produced  but  little,  if  any,  effect.  And,  of  course,  its 
cost  is  an  item  that  must  always  be  considered.  Recent  ezperi- 
medts  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  almost 
as  inconclusive  as  mine.  Dr.  Sturtevant,  the  Director,  thus  de- 
scribes them : 

"  Our  wheat  field  was  said  to  have  been  sown  last  fall  with  two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  and  a  portion  cross-drilled,  perhaps  with 
more  seed,  but  said  to  be  the  'same  seeding.  On  April  3d,  nine 
series  of  full  plats  of  -j^  acre  each  were  staked  out,  and  nine  half 
plats  of  ^  acre  each.  The  field  was  harvested  July  19th,  and  the 
grain  threshed  August  8th.  The  plats  varied  in  yield  considerably, 
but  it  is  difiBcult  to  say  how  much  variation  was  caused  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  land,  or  by  the  winter  killing,  or  how  much  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  treatment.  It  seems  probable  that  the  results  justify  a 
belief  that  cross- drilling,  whether  with  more  or  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  as  the  single  drilled  we  cannot  know,  gave  a  larger  yield 
than  single  drilling,  and  that  harrowing  possibly  resulted  in  a  gain. 
We  present  the  table  of  yields,  and  the  method  of  equal  areas  will 
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admity  as  will  be  perceived,  various  conolusions  to  be  figured  out, 
aooording  to  the  prepossesions  of. the  examiner.'^ 


"Whole  Plats. 


Treatment. 


Yield  per  Acre. 


No.    1 Drilled— -Nothipg, 

"       2 "         Harrowed, 

"       3 r "         Trampled, 

"       4 Four  drills  obliterated  by  cultivation  and  two. 

"  drills  left 

«       5 Drilled— Nothing, 

"       6 Partly  drilled,  partly  cross-drilled— Nothing, 

"       7 Cross-drilled — Harrowed, 

«       8 "        "  Nothing, 

"       9 "        "         Trampled, 


bus. 


34.58 
31.42 
29.96 

16.60 


88.37  " 

42.12  " 

39.54  " 

38.96  " 


Half  Plats. 


Treatment. 


Yield 


No.  10 ~ Drilled— Mown, 

"      11 : "    Harrowed  and  rolled 

"      12 -. "    Nothing, 

**     13 Four  rows  obliterated  by  cultivation  and  the  two 

rows  left,  trampled 

"  14  Four  rows  obliterated  by  cultivation  and  the  spaces  rolled 

"      16 Partly  drilled,  partly  cross-drilled 

"      16 Crofis-drilled,  harrowed  and  rolled 

«      17 "        "        and  mown 

"     18 "       "        Nothing, 


per  Acre. 
21.92 
26.83 
29.00 

14.33 
21.42 
37.35 
34.17 
26.23 
32.26." 


'^The  operations  were  all  done  in  the  spriug  and  the  plats  are 
numbered  consecutively^  half- plat  10  being  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
plat  1,  and  half-plat«18  being  at  the  end  of  whole  plat  9.^' 

'^  The  seven  nothing  plats,  as  will  be  seen^  give  an  average  yield 
of  35.4  bushels,  and  a  variation  of  10.5  bushels  as  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest.'' 

'*  The  two  harrowed  plats  an  average  yield  of  36.7  bushels,  and 
a  variation  of  10.7  bushels  per  acre.''  '^  The  two  trampled  plats 
show  34.4  bushels  for  an  average  yield  and  9  bushels  for  variation.'' 

''  The  two  harrowed  and  rolled  show  30.5  bushels  for  an  average 
and  7.3  bushels  for  variation."  The  two  mowed  plats  24.1  bushels 
for  an  average  and  4.4  bushels  for  variation."  ''The  seven  drilled 
plats  an  average  of  30  bushels,  and  the  six  cross-drilled  an  average 
of  35.6  bushels  per  acre." 

''  The  true  conclusion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  this  method  of 
experimentation  did  not  admit  of  definite  conclusions,  but  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  on  this  field  spring  harrowing  was  an  advan- 
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tage,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  seed  was  used  in  the  sowing, 
cross- drilling  was  also  of  advantage.  These  unsatisfactory  results 
are,  however,  to  be  expected  in  the  first  season^s  work/'* 

Harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring,  it  is  very  certain,  will  prove  far 
more  beneficial  on  some  soils  than  on  others.  On  thin  soils,  desti- 
tute of  vegetable  matter  and  heavy  compact  ones  inclined  to  bake, 
it  will  probably  give  profitable  returns.  *  Light  sandy  soils,  puffy 
clays,  and  rich  friable  loams  if  clean,  do  not  need  it. 

SECTION   XIV. 

Experiments  Testing  Effects]pf  Early  Cutting. 

The  experiments  of  this  section  were  designed  to  test  the  relative 
effects  of  early  and  late  cutting.  It  was  our  intention  to  make,  in 
connection  with  these  tests,  careful  analyses  of  the  grain  from  the 
different  plats  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  differences  in  the 
time  of  cutting  upon  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  wheat.  Owing, 
,  however,  to  a  mistake  the  grain  from  the  different  plats  was  not 
kept  separate,  and  the  latter,  and  most  important,  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  of  necessity  abandoned.  The  experiments  are  in 
consequence  incomplete  and  are  merely  offered  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  advocates  of  early  c^tting  claim  that  it  will  give  more  grain 
by  weight  per  acre,  and  also  that  it  affords  a  finer  and  plumper 
grain,  whiter  flour  and  a  far  better  quality  of  straw.  When  rust 
makes  its  appearance  early  cutting  will  often  save  a  crop  which 
would  otherwise  de  destroyed,  a  few  days  making  all  the  difference 
between  partial  success  and  utter  failure. 

The  advocates  of  late  cutting,  declare  on  the  other  hand,  that 
early  cutting  injures  the  wheat  for  seed  and  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  gluten  is  found  only  in  fully  ripe  grain.  They  say  also 
that  wheat  cut  early  will  shrink  and  depreciate  in  market  value. 
Now  that  the  patent  process  is  so  largely  replacing  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  grinding,  hard  wheats  are  in  great  demand,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  let  the  crop  stand  in  the  field  until  fully  ripe. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  published 
a  most  valuable  aeries  of  investigations  bearing  directly  upon  this 
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question.  His  very  numerous  analyses  show  ''that  the  highest 
percentage  of  albuminoids  is  formed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth 
and  that  it  falls  off  regularly  to  the  complete  ripening  of  the  seed^ 
whioh  contains  relatively  less  albuminoids  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  growth.  The  claim  that  gluten  is  principally  formed 
near  the  close  of  the  process  of  ripening,  and  that  the  dead  ripe 
wheat  contains  more  gluten  than  wheat  harvested  at  some  earlier 
period  of  growth^  receives  no  support  from  the  result  of  these  analy- 
ses. The  hard  and  flinty  berry  secured  by  over-ripening  is  no 
richer  in  gluten  than  the  softer  berry  secured  by  early  harvesting,*' 
But  he  holds  ako^  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  ''  while 
the  albuminoids  are  centessimally  greater  at  earlier  periods  of 
growth,  the  average  product  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  crop 
up  to  a  certain  stage  of  ripening  (when  the  grain  crushes  dry),  and ' 
after  this  period  there  is  no  increase  either  relatively  or  abso- 
lutely."* 

The  details  of  the  experiments  of  this  section  are  given  in  Table 
XIV. 


TABLE  XIV. 

EXPEBIMEKT8  TESTING   EFFECTS   OF   EARLY   CUTTING. 
Plats  1-16  Acre  eacb.    Drilled  Oct.  19th  and  20th.    4  pecks  per  Acre.    Unfertilized. 


No. 

Variety. 

When  Cut. 

In  Dongh  State... 
In  Dough  State... 

FuUy  Ripe 

Fullv  Rioe 

Yield  per  Plat. 

Yield  per  Acre 

Lbe. 
straw, 

of 
Plat. 

Straw, 
&c. 
lbs. 

Grain. 

Ib8. 

Straw, 
lbs. 

Grain, 
bus. 

etc., 
to  lib 
grain. 

1x1 

Ixii 

xvii 

xviii 

Champion  Amber... 

Bonghton 

Champion  Amber... 
Bonghton 

42 
39 
79 
96 

33 

36 
61 
49 

672 

624 

1,264 

1,536 

8.80 

9.60 

16.26 

13.06 

1.27 
1.08 
1.29 
1.96 

The  soil  and  history  of  the  plats  can  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Series  I.  The  experiments  are  in  duplicate.  The  grain  cut  in  the 
dough  state  could  be  easily  crushed  in  the  fingers.     After  making 
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all  due  allowance  for  differences  of  fertility  it  appears  that  cutting 
the  wheat  so  early  reduced  the  yield. 

SECTION. XV. 

Experiments  Testing  Effects  of  Preceding  Orops, 

The  foregoing  experiments  afford  an  easy  means  of  comparing 
the  effects  of  preceding  crops  on  the  wheat.  Many  of  the  experi- 
ments were  duplicated  and  these  duplicates,  taken  from  sections 
differently  treated  in  the  past,  are  grouped  together  under  this  one. 
The  results ^are  set  forth  in  Table  XV. 

TABLE  XV. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING    EFFECTS   OF   PRECEDING   CROPS. 
Plats  1-16  Acre  each.    Drilled  Oct.  29th— Nov.  4th.     4  Pecks  Boaghton  per  Acre. 


No.  of 
Plate. 


Ixiv 

Ixv 

Izix 

Ixxxix 


Precedinq  Crop  and 
How  Treated. 


Corn  fertilised  in  hill.. 

Same 

Same 


Corn  fertliz'd  in  hill.  1 
Heavy  crop  of  rye  V 
p  for  it.  J 


pop 
turned  nnder 

Ixxxiv  Same 


CXYUl 

cxix 


CXXXlll 


Same 

S)ime 

Clover  sod  turned^ 
ander  in  spring  wild  y 
grasses  in  October..  J 

Same 


Sixteen  Tons 
Worked  in 
Before  Seed- 
ing. 


Green  Manure 
Bott'd  Manure 
Unmanured  .. 

Bott'd  Manure 

Unfertilized  .. 
Green  Manure 
Unfertilized... 

Rott'd  Manure 

Unfertilized . 


Yield  per  Plat. 


Straw. 
etc. 
lb*. 


103 
70 
17 

128 

134 
128 

85 

66 
53 


Grain, 
lbs. 


82 
65 
33 

.  72 

58 
69 

47 

39 
22 


Yield  pr.Acre 


Straw, 
etc.. 
lbs. 


1,648 

1,120 

272 

I 
2,048 

2,144 
2,048 
1,360 

l,(te6 

848 


Grain, 
bus. 


21.86 

17.33 

8.80 

19.20 

15.47 
18.40 

12.53 

I 

10.40 
5.86 


»^ 

I- 

1.25 
1.07 
0.51 

1,77 

2.31 
1.85 
1.81 

1.69 

2.40 


The  subject  of  rotatioD  of  crops  is  an  old  one^  which  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  time  and  again^  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  upon  it  here.  The  advocates  of  chemical  manures  are  now 
claiming  that  the  same  field  can  be  kept  in  the  same  crop  year  affer 
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year  by  the  use  of  the  different  salts  and  that  this  practice  enables 
the  farmer  to  devote  his  land  to  the  crop  that  will  pay  him  best. 
They,  therefore  attach  but  little  importance  to  the  doctrine  of 
rotation.  But  in  any  system  of  mixed  husbandry  its  practical 
advantages  in  the  way  of  diversified  cropping,  economv  of  labor 
and  manures,  high  cultivation,  etc.,  still  commend  it  to  be  the  thrifty 
and  progressive  farmer. 

The  effects  of  a  preceding  crop  are  plainly  shown  by  the  results 
of  the  experiments  of  the  table.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice 
these  somewhat  in  detail.  As  already  explained,  the  experimental 
plats  of  all  the  Series  were  situated  in  the  same  level  field.  Series 
I  was  separated  from  Series  II  by  a  narrow  farm  road.  The  soil 
of  all  was  originally  the  same.  For  some  years  past  our  practice 
had  been  to  plant  different  portions  of  the  field,  varying  from  one 
to  ten  acres,  in  different  crops.  Hence  these  several  portions  differed 
in  fertility. 

The  adjoining  plats  LXiv,  LXV  and  lxix  were  in  corn  last  year. 
A  handful  of  a  compost  of  i  plaster,  i  bone  meal,  and  i  muck^ 
was  dropped  in  each  hill  along  with  the  corn.  The  crop  was  well 
worked  and  the  land  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  wheat.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  have  already  been  discussed  in  another 
connection.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice,  here  again,  the  fact  that  the 
green  manure  gave  an  increase  of  13.06  bushels  as  compared  with 
the  unfertilized  plat,  and  4.63  bushels  more  than  (he  rotted.  The 
latter  gave  an  increase  of  8.53  bushels  per  acre. 

The  next  4  plats,  lxxxix,  lxxxiv,  cxviii  and  oxix,  were 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  preceding.  These 
plats  were  also  in  corn  last  year.  A  heavy  crop  of  rye,  in  full  bloom, 
was  ploughed  under  in  April  and  the  same  compost  described  above, 
was  dropped  in  the  hills  along  with  the  corn.  As  compared  with 
the  yield  of  the  adjoining  unfertilized  plat  the  rotted  manure  shows 
an  increase  of  3.73  bushels  per  acre,  comparing  in  the  same  way 
the  yield  of  the  plat  dressed  with  green  manure  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  unmanured  plat  we  have  an  increase  of  6.87  bushels. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the  green  manure 
gave  a  larger  increase  than  the  rotted.  Upon  comparing  the  first 
set  (3)  with  those  of  the  next  (4),  we  see  that  the  only  difference 
in  the  preceding  treatment  was  the  heavy  crop  of  rye  turned  under 
in  the  latter.     All  the  other  conditions  were  the  same.     Hence  it 
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is  possible  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  vegetable  matter  ploughed 
under.  These  are  shown  in  the  yields  of  the  unfertilized  plats  of 
the  last  set.  One  plat  gave  16.47  bushels  per  acre,  the  other  12.63 
bushels^  the  average  being  14.00  bushels.  In  the  first  set  the  un- 
fertilized plat  yielded  only  8.80  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  certainly 
safe  to  attribute  a  part  at  least  of  this  difference  of  6.20  bushels  to 
the  effects  of  the  rye.  And  this  conclusion  is  not  affected  bj  the 
fact  that  the  green  manure  in  the  first  set  gave  a  larger  yield  (21.86 
bushels)  than  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  manure  in  the  second 
(18.40).  In  the  first  set  the  land  was  most  probably  deficient  in 
vegetable  matter — hence  the  large  yield  afforded  by  the  green 
manure.  In  the  second,  the  land  was  already  well  supplied  with 
the  aame  matter  by  the  crop  of  rye  turned  under,  and  the  green 
manure  shows  therefore,  a  smaller  yield.  The  rotted  manure  being 
comparatively  richer  in  mineral  matters  gave^  on  the  other  hand 
a  larger  yield,  in  the  second  set  than  in  the  first  for  the  same  reason. 
The  second  set  are,  therefore,  decidedly  favorable  to  the  ploughing 
under  of  a  green  crop,  such  as  rye,  a  hoed  crop  preceding  the  wheat. 

With  these  should  be  compared  the  last  two  experiments  of 
the  Section.  A  fair  clover  sod,  of  3'  years'  standing,  was  broken 
up  late  in  the  spring  and  planted  in  beans,  lucerne,  lupins,  and 
other  hoed  crops.  The  land  was  bard  and  dry  when  ploughed  and 
was  with  difficulty  brought  into  fair  condition  by  repeated  har- 
rowings  and  rollings.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  drought, 
which  set  in  a  few  days  after  they  were  planted,  these  crops  were  all 
more  or  less  failures  and  were  soon  abandoned.  The  land  was  soon 
overrun  by  crab  grass^  which  was  cut  for  hay  in  the  summer.  The 
aftermath  was  turned  under  for  the  wheat.  It  would  appear,  from 
the  yield  of  the  two  plats  that  this  treatment  was  injurious,  rather 
than  beneficial,  to  the  land  :  why  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  rough 
preparation  in  the  spring,  the  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer*,  and  the  want  of  tilth  in  the  fall 
were  among  the  probable  causes.  The  unfertilized  plat  gave 
a  yield  of  6.86  bushels,  as  against  8.80  bushels,  the  yield  of 
the  unfertilized  plat  in  the  first  set,  and  14  bushels  the  average 
yield  of  the  unmanured  plats  of  the  second  set.  'The  rotted 
manure,  again,  gave  only  10.40  bushels  as  against  the  17.33  bush- 
els of  the  first  set  and  the  19.20  bushels  of  the  second. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments  show  very  clearly  the 
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marked  effects  of  the  preceding  crop  on  the  following  wheat  crop. 
They  emphasize^  also,  the  importance  to  the  wheltt  plant  of  thorough 
tilth  and  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  an  easily 
assimilable  condition. 


TOP-DRESSINGS  ON  CLOVER  AND  GRASS. 


SERIES  IV. 

This  Series  is  the  same  as  series  V  of  last  year  and  includes  ex- 
periments testing  the  effects  of  top-dressings  of  various  kinds  on 
clover  and  grass.  The  experiments  will  be  discussed  under  two 
Sections. 

SECriON   XVI. 

Experiments  in  Top-Dressing  Clover. 

The  experiments  of  this  and  the  next  Section  were  exact  repeti- 
tions of  those  of  last  year^  and  as  their  nature  and  objects  were  ex- 
plained at  great  length  in  the  report  of  1881,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  them  in  this.  On  page  127  et  seq.  of  that  report  the  effects 
of  plaster  and  other  mineral  manures  upon  clover  were  especially 
noticed  and  the  different  theories  in  regard  to  their  action  reviewed. 
And  on  page  136  a  table  showing  the  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  bases  furnished  by  the  different  applications  of  salts  employed 
was  given.  We  can,  therefore,  without  further  preface,  proceed  to 
discuss  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  present  year.  These 
are  given  in  Table  XVI. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN   TOP-DRESSING  CLOVER. 
Plats  1.16  acre.    Fertilizers  applied  in  spring. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


1 
ii 
iii 
iv 

V 

vi 

▼ii 
▼iii 


Fertiuzsr. 


Plaster 

Plaster 

Lime  (air  slaked) 

No  Manure 

Ground  Limestone  ... 
Sulphate  of  Potash  ... 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
No  Manure 


Am't  of  Fer- 
tilizer per 
acre. 
Pounds. 


220 
120 
000 
120 
110 
75 
000 


Total  yield  of 

hay  pr  acre  in 

two  cuttings. 

Pounds. 


7,392 
5,^80 
5,040 
5,680 
5,120 
7,200 
6,320 
»6,820 


The  plats  were  laid  off  in  the  meadow  described  in  last  year's 
report.  No  top- dressings  were  applied  in  any  of  the  preceding 
year?.  The  fertilizers  were  spread  by  hand  early  in  the  spring 
when  the  young  clover  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  in  the  morning  while  the  plants  were  wet  with  dew.  The 
average  yield  of  the  two  unfertilized  plats,  iv  and  viil,  was  6,000 
lbs.  {)er  acre,  the  difference  between  the  two  yields  being  640Ibs.,  oi 
a  little  more  than  i  ton.  This  difference  may  be  assumed  to  repre* 
sent  the  ^'natural  variation'^  of  the  plats  of  this  Section.  Taking 
the  above  average  yield,  6,000Ibs.,  as  the  standaid  of  comparison,  we 
see  that  but  three  applications  show  any  increase  whatever — 16}fbs. 
of  plaster  on  plat  i,  iKHbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  on  No.  vi,  and 
761b9.  of  8ulphate.6f  magnesia  on  No.  vii.  But  the  yield  of  the 
last  plat  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  adjoining  unmanured 
plat  viii,  6,3201bs.,  and  as  to  the  first  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed 
that  as  small  a  quantity  of  plaster  as  16}lbs.  per  acre  could  increase 
the  yield  by  nearly  l,400Ib8.,  and  the  more  especially  as  a  much 
heavier  application  of  the  same  substance  on  the  next  plat  was  with- 
out effect  on  the  crop.     The  increase  must  in  great  part  be  ascribed 
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to  the  ezoeptioDal  fertility  of  the  plat.  The  Bame  is  perhaps  true^ 
in  party  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  Henoe  we  may  safely  coDolude 
that  the  several  applications  failed  to  produce  decidedly  beneficial 
results.  Indeed^  it  is  a  question  whether  the  two  implications  of 
lime  were  not  injurious. 

Upon  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  the  same  experiments 
last  year  we  find  a  close  correspondence  between  them. 

TABLE  N. 

EXPERIMEIJTS  OF  SECTION   XVI   FOR   1881    AND   1882. 


FSRTIIilZER. 


No  FertiliEer 

Plaster 

Plaster 

Lime  (air-slaked) 

Ground  Limestone 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 


Amount  of 
Fertilizer 
per  Acre. 
Pounds. 


00 
16| 
220 
120 
120 
110 
75 


Yield  of  Clover  Hay  pr  Acre 


1881.         1882.     Average. 
Pounds.    Pounds.  Pounds. 


5,216 
4,768 
5,712 
4,060 
4,762 
5,552 
5,440 


6,000 
7,392 
5,680 
5,040 
6,120 
7,200 
6.320 


6,608 
6,080 
5,696 
6,000 
4,936 
6,376 
5,880 


As  compared  with  the  average  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plats  two 
of  the  applications,  the  air- slaked  lime  and  ground  limestone,  gave 
no  increase ;  two,  slightly  better  yields,  200Ibs.  plaster  and  the  sul. 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  two,  16f  lbs.  plaster  and  the  sulphate  of 
potash^  moderately  fair  returns.  The  applications  of  lime  appar- 
ently injured  the  crop  each  year.  The  greater  average  yield  afforded 
by  the  larger  amount  of  plaster  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  can 
^  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  natural  variation  of  the  soil,  and  that  of 
the  smaller  amount  of  plaster  to  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  plat 
upon  which  it  was  applied  this  year.  As  compared  with  the  aver- 
age yield  of  the  unfertilized  plats  for  each  year  the  sulphate  of 
potash  shows  an  increase.  Last  year,  however,  it  gave  a  yield  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  best  unfertilized  plat.  Still,  it  alone  of  all  the 
applications  X^^ftves  any  room  for  believing  that  its  use  was  of  bene- 
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fit  to  the  crop.  Not  one  gave  an  increase  sufficient  to  pay  for  its 
cost.  So  far,  then,  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  unfavorable 
to  applications  of  mineral  manures  upon  clover.  As  remarked^ 
however,  in  last  year's  report,  it  is  well  known  that  plaster  and 
other  salts  act  much  better  upon  some  soils  than  upon  others.  Ajb 
therein  advised,  every  farmer  should  test  them  for  himself  before 
using  them  largely,  and  the  foregoing  experiments  are  valuable  in- 
asmuch as  they  clearly  bring  out  the  fact  that  on  certain  soils  they 
pften  fail  altogether. 

SECTION   XVII. 

Experiments  in  Top-Dressing  Meadows. 

The  object  of  these  experiments,  as  set  forth  in  last  year's  report, 
was  A'  to  test  the  values  of  the  different  manures  on  old, '  run  down ' 
meadows.''  The  plats,  ten  in  all.  Immediately  adjoined  those  of 
iast  year  and  their  history  and  character  are  therefore  the  same. 
They  were  laid  off  in  a  flat  immediately  on  the  river.  The  land 
was  seeded  down  in  1878  and  received  no  manure  in  any  subsequent 
year.  The  hay  crops  of  1879,  1880  and  1881  were  all  indifferent. 
The  grass  was  chiefly  timothy  with  some  clover  and  orchard  grass 
intermixed.  The  manures  were  applied  in  the  same  way  as  upon 
the  clover.  The  plats  were  in  two  rows  of  five  each.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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TABLE  XVII. 

£XP£RIM£^'TS   IN  TOP-DRESSING   GRASS. 
Plats  1-16  acre.    Fertilizers  applied  in  spring. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


Ill 
iv 

V 

vi 
vii 
viii 

ix 


FSBTIIilZER. 


Glotworthy's  Bone  Meal. 


Plaster 

Bone  Meal.. 
AffheH 


Baldwin's  Bone  Compound 

Ober's  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime.. 

Unfertilized 

Lime 

Ashes t 

Plaster 


Plaster., 
Ashes... 


Ground  Limestone . 


Am'tof  Fer- 
tilizer per 
Acre. 


Yield  of  Haj 

per  Acre. 

Pounds. 


200  lbs. 

100  lbs.! 

100  lbs.  V 

16  bus  J 

200  lbs. 

200  lbs. 

000 

80  bus. 

32  bus. 

200  lbs. 

100  lbs.\ 
16  bus.  f 

200  lbs. 


2,820 

2,720 

2,400 
2,240 
1,760 
8,200 
3,860 
3,120 

3,520 

3,680 


The  unfertilized  plat  gave  a  yield  of  only  l,7601bs.  per  acre.  As 
compared  with  this  every  application  shows  an  increase.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  yields  of  the  last  live  plats  (from  vi  to  x  inclosive) 
situated  all  in  one  row^  were  much  heavier  than  those  of  the  first 
five,  situated  in  the  other  row.  It  is  more  than  probablie;  therefore, 
that  the  two  rows  differed  materially  in  fertility.  This  difference 
of  fertility  is  the  great,  it  might  be  said  the  almost  insuperable, 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  field  experiments.  It  should  always  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  One  unmanured  plat  is  not  enough  in 
experiments  of  this  kind.  The  plan  of  this  section  contemplated 
two,  but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  instructions  one  was  left 
out. 

Taking  the  results  as  they  stand  and  for  what  they  are  worth,  it 
appears,  first,  that  applications  of  bone  meal,  ashes  and  plaster,  of 
Baldwin's  Bone  Compound  and  of  Ober's  Ammoniated  Saperphos* 
phate  of  Lime,  all  gave  a  moderate  increase.      The  lime,  the  ashes, 
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and  the  plaster  gave  larger  and  very  nearly  the  same  gains.  The 
The  mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes  and  the  ground  limestone  more 
than  doubled  the  yield,  the  latter  giving  the  best  returns  of  all. 
Greater  value  attaches  to  the  average  results  of  the  experiments  of 
this  section  for  the  last  two  years,  as  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
errors  of  the  one  year  are,  at  least,  in  part  corrected  by  those  of  the 
ojbher. 


TABLE  O. 

EXPEBIMENT8  OP  8KCTION  XVII  FOR  1881  AND  1882. 


febtHjIzeb. 


Unfertilized 

dotworthjiS  Bone  Meal. 

Plaster 

Bone  Meal 

Ashes 


Baldwin's  Bone  Com  pound 

Ober's  Ammoniated  Saperphosphate  of  Lime.... 

Plaster 

Lime 

Ashes.. 

Plaster 

Ashes^ 


Ground  Limestone. 


Amount 
of  Ferti- 
lizer per 
Acre. 


as»j 


Yield  of  Hay  per  Acre. 


000 
2001b6. 

lOOlbs 

100 

16bus' 

2001b8.t 
200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
80  bus. 
32  bus. 

100  lbs  \ 
16bus*  / 

200  lbs. 


•1881. 
Pounds 

1882. 
lbs. 

Average 
Pounds. 

1,488 
1,962 

1,760 
2,320 

1,624 
2,185 

1,808 

2,720 

2,264 

3,888 
3,480 
2,608 
1,568 
2,512 

2,400 
2,240 
3,120 
3,200 
3,360 

3,144 
2,864 
2,864 
2,384 
2,936 

2,352 

3,520 

2,936 

1,902 

3,680 

2,791 

*32  bushels  in  1881.    t  Bald  win's  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone  in  1881. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  unfertilized  plats  gave  very  nearly  the 
same  yield  each  year.  Here,  again  as  compared  with  their  average, 
all  the  applications  show  average  gains.  But  it  should  also  be 
noticed  that  several  of  the  manures  which  gave  the  best  results  one 
year  gave  the  worst  the  other  and  tnee  versa.  The  ground  lime- 
stone,  for  example^  gave  very  poor  returns  in  1881,  in  1882  it  gave 
the  best.     With  the  Baldwin  the  reverse  was  the  case.     It  gave^ 
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however^  the  largest  average  increase  of  all  the  applications.  The 
ashes  and  the  mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster  gave  the  next  largest, 
and  the  Ober  and  the  plaster  the  next.  It  would  appear  from  these 
experiments  that  top-dressings  of  commercial  and  mineral  fertili- 
zers were  of  decided  benefit  to  the  grass. 


Experiments  With  Other  Crops. 


SERIES  V. 

This  Series  comprises  experiments  with  Indian  Corn,  Dhurra, 
Sorghum,  Rice,  Buckwheat,  Soja  Bean,  Teosinte,  and  Mil lo  Maize. 
The  experiments  will  be  discussed  under  two  Sections. 


SECTION   XVIII. 

Experiments  with  Indian  Corn. 

The  experimental  plats  were  situated  in  the  same  field  with,  and 
immediately  adjoined,  the  wheat  plats  of  Series  I.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  give  a  description  of  the  soil.  They  were  just 
across  the  road  from  the  corn  plats  of  last  year.  The  land  was  in 
corn  and  dhurra  the  year  before.  It  was  thoroughly  prepared  and 
the  corn  planted  early  in  the  spring.  It  was  well  worked  and  kept 
perfectly  clean.  The  season  was  favorable  and  as  the  following 
table  shows,  a  fair  crop  was  harvested. 
11— Univ. 
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TABLE  XVIII. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH  INDIAN   CORN. 
Planted  in  spring  in  hills  3  feet  by  3  feet.    Plats  1-16  Acre. 


No.of 
Plat 


1 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

Tiii 

ix 

z 
zi 

zii 

ziii 
xiv 

XV 

xvi 

xvii 

Jtviii 

xix 

XX 

xxi 
xxii 


Treatment. 


Fresh  Barn-yard  Manure  spread  as  top-dressing 

Rotted  Barn-yard  Manure  spread  as  top-dressing 

Freeh  Barn-yard  Manure  ploughed  under 

Rotted  Barn-yard  Manure  ploughed  under 

Unmanured 


(  Bone  Meal 

Dropped  in  hill  i  Muriate  of  Potash 
I  Plaster 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia.. 

Plaster 

Unmanured 


Lime. 


Ground  Limestone . 


Plaster., 
Ashes. .. 


Bone  Meal 

Unmanured 

Ober's  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

Baldwin's  Bone  Compound '. 

Refuse  clover  ensilage  spread  as  a  mulch.  Plan  not  worked 

Unmanured 

Compost  of  i  Bone  Meal,  J  Plaster  &^  muck  dropped  in  hill 

Unmanured 

Unmanured.    Corn  planted  half  distance  apart  in  row. 
Unmanured.    Corn  planted  half  distance  apart  each  way. 


AmH  of 
Manure 
per  Acre. 


16  tons. 
16  tons. 
16  tons. 
16  tons. 
000 


200  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
100  lbs. 


;} 


200  lbs. 

200  lbs. 

000 

80  bus. 

400  lbs. 

200  lbs.  \ 
16  bus./ 

200  lbs. 

000 

200  lbs. 

200  lbs. 

fair  oovri'g 

000 

1    hand-  \ 
fultohiU; 

000 
000 
000 


rrmr 

grain 

pracre 

bus. 

57.1 
4S.0 
52.5 
72.0 
51.4 

53.7 

57a 
53.7 
45.7 
27.4 
34.2 

61.9 

42.2 
30.8 
36.5 
29.7 
61.7 
46.8 
33.7 
46.8 
54.8 
29.7 
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Five  plats  were  left  unmanared.  Their  average  yield  of  grain 
^as  44.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  difference  between  the  yield  of 
the  best  and  the  worst  plat  amounted  to  .20.6  bushels.  Two  of  the 
plats  gave  exactly  the  same  yield  and  the  difference  between  the 
yields  of  the  four  best  plats  was  not  great.  But  a  difference  of  20.6 
bushels  shows  a  wide  variation  in  fertility.  If  we  accept  this  differ- 
ence as  representing  the  ^  natural  variation '  of  the  soil^  it  would 
appear  that  but  one  application,  the  rotted  manure  ploughed  under 
4>n  No.  rv,  gave  any  increase  in  the  crop.  If  we  compare  the  yields 
with  that  of  the  best  uftfertilized  plat,  but  few  of  the  applications 
will  show  large  gains.  The  best  method,  however,  is,  as  in  former 
cases,  to  compare  them  with  the  average  yield  of  the  unmanured 
plats — for  the  large  number  of  these  may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
represent  the  natural  productions  of  the  field.  At  the  same  time 
>too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  a  yield  not  greater  than  that 
^{  the  best  unmanured  plat. 

Sixteen  tons  of  rotted  barn-yard  manure  ploughed  under  on  No. 
TV  gave  seventy-two  bushels  per  acre — an  incresse  of  27.7  bushds 
per  acre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  highly  beneficial  effects. 
It  gave  ten  bushels  more  than  any  other  application,  and  twenty- 
iour  bushels  more  than  the  same  amount  of  the  same  manure  spread 
as  a  top  dressing  on  plat  ii.  It  also  gave  much  better  results  than 
either  of  the  applications  of  fresh  barn-yard  manure.  The  same 
•amount  of  rotted  manure  spread  as  a  top-dressing  shows  a  gain  of 
only  3.7  bushels.  Unlike  the  rotted,  the  fresh  barn-yard  manure 
gave  better  results  when  spread  as  a  top-dressing.  ^Plat  i  shows  a 
gain  of  12.8  bushels  as  compared  with  the  average  yield  of  the  un- 
manured plats,  and  of  4.6  bushels  as  compared  with  No.  in  on 
which  the  same  amount  of  the  same  manure  was  ploughed  under. 
Its  yield,  it  should  be  noticed,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  No. 
VII  on  which  200Ibs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  applied.  This 
result  is  very  favorable  to  the  ammoniacal  salt^  but  three  applica- 
tions gave  better  results.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  several 
of  the  mineral  fertilizers  gave  better  results  than  some  of  the  appli- 
cations of  barn-yard  manures.  The  fresh  manure  turned  under  in- 
creased the  crop  by  8.2  bushels.  The  mixture  of  ^plaster,  bone 
meal  and  muriate  of  potash  gave  a  somewhat  larger  increase,  9.4 
bushels.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  shows  the  same  increase. 
The  application  of  lime  was,  if  anything,  injurious  to  the  crop,  so 
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was  the  ground  limestone.  The  mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes  gave- 
the  next  best  results  of  any  application  of  the  section,  an  increase 
of  23.6  bushels.  The  bone  meal  was  without  effect  on  the  crop,  so 
was  the  Ober  and  the  Baldwin.  The  next  experiment  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  A  covering  of  damaged  clover  ensilage,  spread 
over  the  plat  immediately  after  planting,  gave,  without  any  subse- 
quent cultivation,  an  increase  of  23.4  bushels.  The  compost  of 
bone  meal,  plaster  and  muck,  shows  a  very  fair  gain — the  same  as 
that  afforded  by  the  plaster  and  by  the  mixture  of  bone  meal, 
plaster  and  potash.  The  corn  on  plat  xxi  *was  planted  at  half  the 
distance  in  the  row,  IJ  feet,  the  rows  as  in  the  preceding  plats 
being  three  feet  apart.  The  plat  received  no  manure.  As  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  unmanured  plats  it  shows  an  increase 
of  10.5  bushels  as  compared  with  the  best  unmanured  plat,  an  in- 
crease of  3.4  bushels.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  drill 
planting  is  better  than  hills.  On  the  last  plat.  No.  xxil,  the  corn 
was  planted  at  half  the  distance  each  way,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  The  yield  was  less  than 
that  of  the  poorest  unmanured  plat.  Such  thick  planting  was  inja- 
rious. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  but  three  applications 
gave  a  decided  and  unmistakable  increase — rotted  manure  ploughed 
under  before  planting,  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  ensilage  without  further  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  other  applicationb  of  barn-yard  manures  gave  such  poor  results, 
as  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  from  the  failure  of  the  lime  to  afford  any 
increase  in  the  yield  that  the  soil  was  deficient  in  organic  matters. 
But  without  stopping  to  discuss  further  the  results  of  this  year's 
experiments  it  will  be  better  to  notice  the  .averages  for  the  last  two 
years.     These  are  given  in  Table  P. 
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TABLE  P. 

EXPEBIMEKTS  OP  SECTION   XVIII   FOR   1881   AND   1882. 


Treatment  of  Manxtres. 


Fresh  barn-yard  manure  spread  as  top-dressing 
Hotted  barnyard  manure  spread  as  top-dressing 
Botted  baroyard  manure  ploughed  under.... 

Fresh  barnyard  manure  ploughed  under 

No  manure 

Bone  meal 

Salts  of  potash*« 

Plaster  ..... 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.. 

Plaster 

Lime 

Ground  limestone 

Plaster 

Ashes 

Bone  meal 

•Ober's  amoniated  superphosphate  of  lime.... 

Baldwin's  bone  compound! 

Befftse  ensilage  spread   as  mulch.    Crop  not 

worked 

Compost  of  i  bone  meal,  i  plaster,  and  i  muck 

dropped  in  hill 

0)rn  planted  half  distance  in  row 

Corn  planted  half  distance  each  wayl 


Amount  of 
Manure  pr, 
Acre. 


Yield  of  Grain  per  Acre. 


1} 


16  tons. 

16  tons. 

16  tons. 

16  tons. 
000 

200  lbs. 
100  lbs, 
100  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 

80  bus. 
400  IbB. 
200  lbs.    \ 

16  bus.  / 
200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
Faircov-l 
ering.  J 
1    hand-l 
fultohill/ 


1881.    1882.    Average 
bus.      bus.        bus. 


26.7 
24.7 
17.1 
14.6 
10.5 

11.4 

6.7 

4.1 

24.6 

10.6 

20.1 

5.4 
14.1 
19.2 

26.0 

6.8 

10.2 
13.4 


57.1 
48.0 
72.0 
62.6 
44.3 

63.7 

57.1 
53.7 
27.4 
34.2 

61.9 

42.2 
36.5 
29.7 

61.7 

53.7 

54.8 
29.7 


41.9 
36.3 
44.5 
33.6 

27.4 

32.6 

31.4 
28.9 
26.0 
22.8 

41.0 

23.8 
25.3 
24.4 

43.8 

30.2 

32.5 
26.6 


^Sulphate  of  Potash  in  1881,  and  Muriate  Potash  in  1882. 

tBaldwin's  Ammoniated  Dissolved  Bone  in  1881  and  Bone  Compound  in  1882. 

Taking  the  experiments  as  they  stand  in  this  Table  we  see»  first^ 
that  the  fresh  barn  yard  manure  gave  the  best  results  of  any  in 
1881  and  the  fourth  best  in  1882.  Its  average  for  the  two  years  is  the 
third  best.  As  compared  with  the  average  of  the  unfertilized  plats 
it  shows  a  gain  of  14.5  bushels  per  acre;  and  as  compared  with  the 
*  same  amount  of  rotted  manure  applied  in  the  same  way  it  shows  a 
decided  gain  each  year.  This  is  well  worthy  of  attention  for  the 
application  of  fresh  manure  is  much  the  more  economical  of  the 
two.  The  top-dressing  of  rotted  manure  gave,  however,  fair  returns 
each  year,  and  an  average  increase  of  the  two  years  of  8.9  bushels. 
The  same  amount  of  rotted  manure  ploughed  under  gave  very 
poor  returns  in  1881,  inferior  to  those  of  either  of  the  preceding 
applications,  but  in  1882  it  gave  by  far  the  best  of  any,  and  its 
average  for  the  two  years  is  also  the  best.    These  results  show  how 
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dangerous  aod  misleadiDg  it  is  to  draw  general  conclusions  fron> 
the  experiments  of  a  single  year.     For,  from  the  experiments  of 
1881^  we  should  have  argued  that  the  best  method  of  using  barn- 
yard manure  on  corn  would  be  to  spread  it  fresh  from  the  stall  or 
yard  as  a  top-dressing  after  planting;  from   those  of  1882,  that  it 
should  be  fermented  and  ploughed  under  before  planting.    The  fresh 
manure  ploughed  under  gave  in  1881  the  poorest  returns  of  any  of 
the  four  applications,  in  1882  it  gave  a  much  larger  increase  and 
proved  superior  to  rotted  manure  spread  as  a  top-dres^ing.     Its 
average  for  the  two  years  shows  a  gain  of  6.1  bushels  per  acre^. 
These  experiments  must  be  continued  for  some  years  longer  before 
it  will  be  safe  to  decide  as  to  the  best  form  and  manner  of  applying 
barn-yard  manure  on  corn.     The  mixture  of  bone  meal,  salts  of 
potash  and  plaster  was  of  but  slight  advantage  to  the  crop  in  1881 
— in  1882  it  afforded  a  somewhat  larger  increase.     Its  average 
increase  is,  however,  only  6.1  bushels,  a  very  small  gain.     The  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  was  apparently  injurious  to  the  crop  in  1881 — 
in  1882  it  gave  the  fourth  largest  increase.     Its  average   shows- 
very  slight  gains,  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  applica- 
tion.   The  average  yields  of  the  plaster,  the  lime,  the  ground  lime- 
stone, the  bone  meal,  the  Ober  and  the  Baldwin  show  no  increase 
as  compared  with  the  unmanured  plats.     The  mixture  of  plaster 
and  ashes  shows  a  very  decided  increase  each  year.     In   1881  it 
was  the  fifth  best,  in  1882  the  second  best.     Its  average  for  the 
two  years  is  the  fourth  best,  and  superior  to  that  of  16  tons  of  rot- 
ted bam- yard  manure  spread  as  a  top-dressing,  and  16  tons  of  fresh 
barn-yard  manure  ploughed  under.     It  is  of  course  a  much  cheaper 
application,  and  one  always  at  the  farmer^s  command.     A  cover- 
ing  of  ensilage  gave  the  second  best  results  in  1881  and  the  third 
best  in  1882,  and  its  average  is  the  second   best  and  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  best — 16  tons  of  rotted  manure  ploughed  under.. 
There  can  be  no*  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  the  two  last  applica- 
tions, if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  mulching  of  ensilage- 
saved  the  cost  of  cultivation.     The  corn  on  the  other  plats  was 
cultivated   three    times.     These    results  of    this  experiment  are 
certainly  very  favorable  to  mulchings  of  rotted  straw,  leaves,  or 
other  forms  of  decaying  organic  matters.     The  compost  of  bone 
meal,  plaster  and  muck  shows  a  slight  average  increase.     Thicker 
planting  in  the  row  was  without  effect  in  1881,  in  1882  it  gave  a 
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moderate  increase,  and  there  is  an  average  gain  of  6.1  bushels. 
Thicker  planting  both  in  tile  hill  and  row  gave  no  average  increase. 
It  appears  from  the  experiments  that  the  barn-yard  manures  and 
home-made  composts  gave  the  best  results,  and  that  commercial 
fertilizers  were  of  no  benefit  to  the  crop.  I  have  experimented 
largely  with  commercial  fertilizers  and  have  never  had  one  to  give 
me  paying  results  in  corn.  This  remark,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  the  soils  upon  which  I  experimented. 

SECTION   XIX. 

Experiments  with  Other  Crops. 

This  Section  includes  experiments  with  Dhurra,  Sorghum,  Upland 
Kice,  Silver  Hull  Buckwheat,  Soja  Hispida,  Teosinte,  Millo  Maize, 
etc.  For  the  history  of  all  these  plants,  except  the  last,  reference 
must  be  had  to  last  year's  report. 

DHUBBA. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  these 
experiments.  Two  plantings  were  made,  one  in  the  spring,  the 
other  in  July  on  oat-stubble.  Both  crops  gave  fair  yields,  and  the 
results  fully  confirmed  the  favorable  experience  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years.  All  the  grain  of  last  year's  crop  was  fed  to  the  stock  last 
winter.  It  was  relished  by  them  and  was  fully  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  Indian  Corn.  The  plant  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  the  advice  offered  last  year :  ''Every 
farmer  should  protect  himself  from  the.  effects  of  drought  by  plant- 
ing at  least  a  few  acres  iu  this  cereal." 

SOBGHUM. 

Four  varieties  of  Sorghum  were  tested ;  Honduras,  Early  Amber, 
Early  Orange  and  Kansas  Orange.  An  account  was  given  in  the 
Beport  of  1881  of  all  these  varieties  except  the  last.  Isaac  Hedges, 
of  Missouri,  the  great  apostle  of  Sorghum,  who  kindly  sent  me 
all  the  above-named  varieties,  writes  that  the  Kansas  Orange  is  a 
new  variety  sent  him  last  Reason  from  Kansas.  We  grew  these 
sorts  simply  for  their  forage — as  the  crop  was  cut  for  ensilage 
when  it  was  just  out  of  bloom.  The  land  had  been  in  wheat  two 
years,  and  when  prepared  for  planting  received  1501bs.  of  a  good 
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oommeroial  fertilizer  along  with  the  Sorghum  seed.  The  Hondaras 
promised  muoh  the  heaviest  yield  until  Ubout  two  weeks  before  it 
was  cut,  when  all  the  lower  leaves  were  suddenly  blasted.  We 
were  not  able  to  discover  the  cause.  The  other  varieties  were  not 
similarly  affected,  and  there  were  no  differences  of  soil,  exposure, 
etc.,  to  which  it  could  be  attributed.  All  the  plats  received  the 
same  treatment.  The  piece  of  land  was  irregularly  divided  up 
into  four  plats.  1.46  acres  were  planted  in  Kansas  Orange,  1.03 
in  Early  Orange,  0.90  in  Honduras,  and  0.59  in  Early  Amber. 
The  whole  piece  of  4  acres  gave  105,4071b8.  of  green  forage,  or 
an  average  of  26,351  lbs.  per  acre.  The  yields  per  acre  of  the 
several  varieties  are  given  in  Table  xix. 

TABLE  XIX. 

EXPEKIMENTS  TESTING   VARIETIES   OF  SORGHUM. 
Planted  in  Spring  (May).    Cut  in  August. 


Variety. 


Early  Orange  ... 
Early  Amber.... 
Kansas  Orange . 
Bed  Honduras.. 


Yield  of 
Green  For- 
age per 
Acre. 


31,328  lbs. 
28,018    " 
24,586    « 
22,470    « 


The  season  was  favorable,  and  hence  the  crop  was  a  very  fair  one 
— ^greatly  superior  to  that  of  last  year.  The  Early  Orange  gave 
the  largest  yield,  the  Honduras  the  smallest — between  the  two  there 
was  a  difference  of  nearly  Q^OOOlbs.  But  for  the  injury  spoken 
of  above  the  Honduras  would  have  given  the  heaviest  yield.  As 
all  these  kinds,  except  the  Kansas  Orange,  were  tested  last  year^ 
it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  results  for  the  two  years.  These  are 
given  in  Table  Q. 
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TABLE  Q. 

TESTS  OF  SORGHUM   OF   1881    AND  1882  COMPABED. 


Vakibty. 


Early  Oranfije.. 
Bed  Honduras. 
Early  Amber .. 


Yield  of  Green  Forage  per  Acre. 


1881. 
Pounds. 


7,916 

11,886 

4,138 


1882.         Average. 
Pounds.       Pounofe. 


31,328 
22,470 
28,018 


19,622 
17,178 
16,078 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Honduras^  which  gave  the  best  yield 
in  1881,  gave  the  worst  in  1882.  The  Early  Orange  shows  the 
best  average.  The  season  of  1881  was  terribly  dry,  and  the  crop 
was  cut  greatly  short,  but  that  of  1882  was  very  favorable.  Any 
one  estimating  the  crop  of  1882  standing  in  the  field  would  have 
put  its  yield  at  25  tons  per  acre,  and  yet  it  only  averaged  about  13 
tons.  I  believe  that  15  tons  per  acre  is  a  very  fair  average  crop 
and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect.  And  yet  we  hear  of  esti- 
mated yields  of  30,  60  and  80  tons.  The  Sorghum  ensilage  was  of 
excellent  quality  and  was  greatly  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

UPLAND   RICE. 

A  small  quantity  of  seed  was  drilled  in,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  in  the 
spring,  and  well  worked  throughout  the  season.  The  crop,  like  those 
of  the  preceding  years,  was  a  failure. 

SILVER   HULL   BUCKWHEAT. 

A  peck  of  this  variety  was  sowp  broadcast  on  land  of  excellent 
quality  in  June.  Along  side  a  peck  of  common  buckwheat  was 
sown  in  the  same  way.  No  difference  was  perceptible  in  the  growth 
of  the  two  kinds  throughout  the  season.  Both  crops  were  almost 
failures. 

so  J  A   HISPIDA. 

Seed  of  our  own  raising  was  sown  in  the  manner  described  in 
last  year's  report  and  gave  a  fair  crop.  A  small  quantity  of  seed 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  who  im- 
ported it  directly  from  China,  was  drilled  in  on  a  difierent  piece  of 
land.  It  grows  much  more  vigorously  than  the  other  and  gave  a 
much  larger  yield.  The  crop  was  quite  a  good  one.  The  plant  is 
one  of  decided  promise. 
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TE06INTE. 

A  small  quantity  of  seed  was  planted  in  hills  6  feet  apart  each- 
way.  The  plants  came  up  freely  and  their  growth  was  remarkably 
slow.  In  fact^  our  experience  with  this  crop  was  the  same  thi» 
year  as  last.  For  months  it  is,  apparently,  at  a  standstill — only  a 
few  inches  high.  Towards  Fall  it  begins  to  tiller  and  about  October 
to  shoot  preparatory  to  blooming.  It  is  invariably  oHertaken  by 
frost.  It  will  not  mature  its  seed  in  our  climate — in  fact,  it  has 
never  flowered  in  the  open  air  with  us.  It  is  a  tropical  plant  and 
not  suited  to  this  region.  On  remarkably  rich  soils  it  might  be 
pushed  forward  rapidly  enough  to  give  a  fair  crop  of  forage  late  in 
the  fall ;  but  a  forage  plant  occupying  the  ground  from  April  to 
October  and  affording  only  one  cutting  ie,  certainly,  not  a  desirable 
acquisition. 

MILIiO   HAIZB. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Sorghum  Vulgare  and  resembles  several 
of  our  common  Sorghums  and  also  the  Dhurra.  It  differs  however,, 
from  the  latter  in  its  more  open  and  erect  head  and  its  tendency  to 
tiller  from  the  root.  The  grain  is  whiter  and  the  chaff  is  different. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Dhurra  in  rapidity  of 
growth.  It  was  broaght  from  Brazil  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  kindly  sent  me  a  small  quantity  of  seed  for 
experimental  purpose.  I  saw  in  South  Carolina  a  crop  planted  early 
in  May  which  was  ^not  mature  in  October.  It  retains  its  tropical 
habit.  It  produces,  however,  a  large  amount  of  forage.  Planted 
on  the  farm  early  in  June,  it  failed  to  mature  before  frost.  Dhurra 
on  the  other  hand,  planted  in  April,  was  harvested  early  in  August^ 
and  planted  in  July  was  ripe  early  in  October.  Like  all  the  other 
Sorghums  the  Millo  Maize  is  remarkable  for  its  drought-resisting 
powers.  When  acclimated,  if  it  can  be,  it  may  prove  of  some  value 
as  a  forage  and  grain  producing  plant. 

OATS. 

All  the  experiments  of  Series  iv,  Sections  xiii  and  xiv,  were 
repeated  this  year,  but  were,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the 
rust,  more  or  less  failures,  so  much  so  that  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  yields.  But  a  few  notes  made  during  the  season  are  possessed 
of  decided  interest.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  experiments^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  1881. 
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The  Washington  Oats  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  rast.  Early 
in  the  season  they  made  a  large  and  vigorous  growth^  but  immedi- 
ately after  heading  out  the  straw  began  to  break  down,  and  they^ 
were  soon  laid  flat.  They  were  not  cut.  The  Gaines'  Winter,  & 
seed  oat  sent  out  by  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  Pringle's 
Excelsior  Hybrid  Hulless  fared  no  better.  The  common  HuUess 
was  badly  damaged,  part  of  the  straw  breaking  down.  It  was  cut, 
however,  and  a  part  threshed  but  the  grain  was  shriveled  and  worth- 
less. The  rust- proof  was  not  so  seriously  damaged  and  made  about 
one-fourth  of  a  crop.     The  grain  was  light  and  very  inferior. 

The  fertilized  portions  of  each  variety  showed  no  difference  in 
favor  of  the  fertilizers.  -No  difference  in  growth  was  perceptible, 
nor  in  maturity,  and  they  were  as  much  damaged  by  rust  as  the 
others.     The  fertilizers  were  apparently  without  effect  on  the  crop. 

BURAL  BRANCHING  SOBGHUM. 

A  small  quantity  of  seed  sent  out  by  the  able  and  energetic 
editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  was  planted  early  in  June.  It 
was  allowed  to  mature  its  seed.  The  row,  200  feet  long,  gave  us 
4  bushels  of  seed,  a  good  yield,. 

IRISH   POTATOES. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  rela- 
tive earliness  of  different  varieties  of  Irish  Potatoes.  The  Holsten 
Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Rose  and  White  Elephant,  were 
planted  side  by  side,  in  good  soil,  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Holston  Rose  came  in  8  days  before  any  of  the  others,  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  from  seed  of  our  own  raising  came  n^ext,  then 
seed  of  this  variety  sent  out  by  the  Department  came  in  10  days 
later  still.  The  Early  Rose  came  in  between  the  two  last.  The 
White  Elephant  came  in  toward  the  last.  It  is  strictly  speaking 
neither  an  early  nor  late  potato  with  us.  It  was  only  of  medium 
size  and  quality. 

% 
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EXPERTMENTS  WITH  ENSILAGE. 


SERIES  VI. 


This  Series  was  devoted  entirely  to  experimeDts  bearing  upon 
<lij9erent  questions  connected  with  ensilage.  This  subject  was 
treated  at  great  length  in  my  two  preceding  reports.  To  make  this 
discussion  more  complete  I  now  offer  for  the  information  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  a  short  historical  account  of  the  process. 

THE  HISTORY   OP  ENSILAGE. 

Ensilage,  a  word  of  comparatively  recent  coinage^  is  a  term 
applied,  first,  to  a  so-called  new  process  of  preserving  green  forage 
in  pits,  and  second,  to  the  product  of  the  process.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  two  French  words  en,  in,  and  sUo  a  pit  for  the  preservation 
of  grain,  roots,  etc.  "The  ensilage  of  maize'*  is,  therefore,  in 
plain  English,  the  process  of  "  pitting  *'  green  corn  fodder,  and 
^'  corn  ensilage  *'  is  "  pitted  corn,'*  or  the  corn  forage  preserved  hj 
the  process.  The  foreign  derivation  of  the  word  is  well  calculated 
to  prejudiced  the  minds  of  our  farmers  against  the  process.  It  is 
hotly  disputed  as  to  whom  the  honor  of  originating  it  rightly 
belongs.  Goffart,  a  French  farmer,  claims  to  have  practicilly  tested 
it  on  a  large  Hcale  as  far  back  as  1852,  and  to  have  perfected  it  by 
his  subsequent  experiments.  He  does  not  scruple  to  apply  to  his 
achievements  the  much  abused  line  of  Horace,  ^^Exegi  monumenium 
cere  perennius"  In  #  gathering  of  enthusiastic  American  admirers, 
held  in  New  Yorii:  a  few  months  ago,  a  resolution  was  introduced  • 
urging  the  importance  of  perpetuating  his  fame  by  the  erection  of 
a  "  monument "  of  a  somewhat  less  enduring  character,  but  cheaper 
material,  than  brass.  Mr.  Francis  D.  Moulton,  another  warm 
advocate  of  the  process,  roundly  affirms  that  '^  to  an  American  (Mr. 
C  W.  Mills,  of  New  Jersey,)  will  belong  the  honor  and  fame  of 
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having  perfected  the  system  of  ensilage  in  his  discovery  of  the  valine 
of  uniform  continuous  pressure  and  the  method  of  applying  if 

Such  prejudices  can  be  best  removed  and  such  disputes  most  easily 
settled,  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  true  history  of  the  process. 

The  French  "/Si/o"  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  dative  siro  and 
the  Greek  dative .^ro,  the  substitution  of  Z  for  r  being  a  common 
etymological  change.  The  word  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Persian. 
In  all  these  languages  its  meaning  is  the  same,  an  underground 
excavation  or  pit,  used  for  the  storage  of  grain  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

Columella,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  first  century,  speaks  of  grain 
being  kept  in  pits  as,  "  in  certain  transmarine  provinces,  where  the 
ground  hollowed  out  into  excavations  resembling  wells,  which  are 
called  sirosy  receives  back  its  own  produce."     (Lib.  I,  Cap.  VI.  15.) 

Varro,  another  Roman  author  of  still  earlier  date,  mentions  these 
siros,  and  states  that  "they  were  in  use  in  Cappadooia  and  Thrace, 
and  also  formerly  in  Spain  and  around  Carthage."  "  Their  bottoms,"^ 
he  says,  "were  covered  with  straw  and  every  percaution  taken  to 
prevent  the  access  of  moisture  and  air  to  the  grain  until  it  was 
brought  out  for  use,  for  it  was  held  that  the  weevil  would  not  breed 
where  the  air  was  excluded."  He  adds  that  wheat  thus  stored 
away  kept  fifty  years  and  millet  upwards  of  one  hundred.  (Lib.  I, 
Cap.  LVII.) 

Pliny,  the  naturalist,  who  perished  in  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  after  referring  to  different  methods  of  preser- 
ving grain,  goes  on  to  remark:  *5They  (corns)  keep  well  stored 
away  in  the  ear,  but  they  are  best  preserved  in  trenches  which  they 
call  siroSy  as  in  Cappadocia  and  Thrace,  and  Spain,  and  part  of 
Africa.  They  are  very  careful  to  build  them  in  a  dry  soil — they 
next  strew  them  with  straw  and  store  away  the  grains  in  them  in 
the  ear.  If  no  air  penetrates  the  grains  thus  stored  away,  it  is 
certain  that  they  continue  uninjured.  Varro  is  authority  for  saying 
that  wheat  thus  buried  keeps  fifty  years,  and  millet  even  one  hun- 
dred, and  that  the  bean  and  pulse  are  preserved  for  a  long  time  in 
olive  oil  casks  smeared  with  ashes,  and  that  the  bean  remained 
Sound  in  a  certain  cave  of  Ambracia  from  the  age  of  King  Pyrrhus 
even  down  to  the  piratical  war  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  period  of 
220  years."     (Natural  History,  Lib.  XVIII,  Cap.  30.) 

A  year  or  so  ago  an  article  appeared  in  an  agricultural  paper 
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warning  farmers  against  incautioasly  descending  in  the  morning 
into  a  partly  filled  silo.  The  writer  observed  that  '^  the  carbonic 
acidy  produced  during  the  process  of  fillings  collects  over  night,'' 
and  went  on  to  state  that  "  a  laborer  near  Sing  Sing,  New  York, 
came  near  losing  his  life  by  going  down  in  the  morning  into  one 
half  filled/'  After  reading  this  it  seems  strange  to  learn  from 
Varro,  in  the  days  when  Priestly  and  oxygen  were  not,  that  '^when- 
ever  they  opened  the  siros  they  waited  for  some  time  before  descend- 
ing into  them  for  fear  of  the  noxious  air  collected  therein/'  Lib. 
I,  Cap.  LXIII. 

Diodorus  says  that  the  Britons  laid  up  their  corn  in  the  ear,  and 
preserved  it  in  subterranean  pits  from  which  the  damp  and  air  were 
carefully  excluded.  Tacitus,  also,  in  his  De  Germania,  informs  us 
that  '^the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  making  subterranean 
excavations,  which  they  covered  on  the  outside  with  thick  layers  of 
dung,''  and  that  they  used  these  as  places  of  shelter  in  winter  and 
*'  as  receptacles  for  their  crops,  because  they  lessened  the  severity  of 
the  cold  and  saved  their  stores  from  spoliation."     (Chap.  16). 

A   WRITER  ON   CELTIC  ANTIQUITIES 

states  that  ^^subterranean  buildings,  of  rude  bpt  substantial 
formation,  are  found  throughout  Scotland,"  and  that  ^' there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  were  places  where  the  grain  of 
the  inhabitants  was  deposited  for  security.  It  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  that  Virtruvius,  a  writer  on  architecture  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  mentions  in  Lib.  YI,  Cap.  5,  among  other 
buildings  used  for  the  preservation  of  farm  produce,  (fmetUms  rus^ 
tieU)  vaults  of  pits  in  houses,  {in  cedibus  eryptce).  Philander^ 
commenting  on  this  passage,  interprets  crypicB  as  ^'  vaulted  subterra- 
nean ditches  or  excavated  places,  and  trenches  where  grain  is  stored 
away,"  and  compares  them  with  the  siros  mentioned  in  Varro. 

It  would  appear,  thien,  that  the  process  of  ensilage  or  engirage 
oan  lay  claims  to  a  very  respectable  antiquity  and  that  it  was  very 
probably  used  for  preserving  green  forage  as  well  as  grain,  for  the 
small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given  oJET  by  '^  uninjured  grain  ^' 
would  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  husbandman.  This 
supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  a  passage  in  Curtis,  a  Latin 
historian  of  the  first  century.  He  states  in  Chapter  rv,  of  his  7th 
book,  that  the  troops  of  Alexander,  after  crossing  the  Cancasas,  were 
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^abjected  to  severe  privations — that  there  was  "  a  scarcity  of  corn, 
^mountiDg  almost  to  a  famine/'  and  that  ^^  no  wheat  could  be  found/' 
He  then  abruptly  adds :  '^  The  barbarians  around  Caucasus  call 
these  siroB,  which  they  conceal  so  ingeniously  that  none  save  those 
who  dig  them  are  able  to  find  them ;  in  these  their  crops  are  stored 
-away/' 

Now  the  word /ru^es,  which  occurs  in  this  passage^  and  also  in 
the  one  from  Tacitus  quoted  above,  is  a  much  broader  term  than 
/rumentum,  the  word  used  by  Varro  and  Pliny,  SLudfructuSf  the  one 
employed  by  Colummella.  The  classical  writers  (Varro,  for 
example,  in  Liber  IV  of  his  De  Lingua  Latino)  carefully  distinguish 
between  these  terms.  According  to  the  best  authorities, /rumen^nm 
signifies  ''grain,"  {halm  fruit,)  while  fructus  denotes  more  partic- 
ularly "  tree  fruit,"  and  fruges  the  "  fruits  of  the  earth,"  or  the 
"  produce  of  the  field,"  etc. 

Again  Ausonius  Popma,  an  accurate  grammarian  and  scholar  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  treatise  on  Farm  Implements,  {De 
Inatrumento  Fundi)  a  work  which  treats  of  the  instruments  of 
ancient  husbandry,  in  referring  to  the  subject  of  granaries  and 
citing  authorities,  appears  to  use  the  term  fruges  advisedly.  In 
Chapter  XV  he  writes :  "  Instead  of  these,  (granaries  above  ground) 
in  some  provinces  siros  are  used,  excavated  after  the  manner  of 
caves  or  wells,  for  receiving  and  preserving  the  crops." 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  passages  above  quoted 
make  it  abundantly  evident  that  grain  and  other  farm  products 
were  in  the  earliest  times  stored  away  in  underground  excavations^ 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  that  the 
perfect  preservation  of  the  crops  thus  saved  caused  the  practice  to 
be  generally  adopted  and  continued  in  more  peaceful  times. 

In  proceeding,  next,  to  glance  at 

THE  MODERN  HISTOBY  OF  ENSILAGE, 

it  should  be  first  remarked  that  the  writings  of  Popma  (quoted  above) 
and  other  scholars  and  grammarians  show  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  process  was  preserved  during  the  middle  ages.  For  exam- 
ple, Casaubon,  a  French  critic  born  in  1559,  in  commenting  upon 
the  Greek  siros^  describes  it  as  a  small  pit  excavated  for  a  granary 
or  storehouse.  Hesychius  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  300)  interprets  the 
same  word  as  a  wine  vat,  (pithon)  ^'  because  other  things  besides 
wine  are  preserved  in  wine  jars."    Freinheim,  born  in  1608,  and 
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professor  at  Heidelberg,  not  only  refers  to  the  siro,  but  declarer 
that  '^  in  his  time  it  was  in  common  use  in  Hungary  for  preserving- 
wine  and  grain/' 

The  word  silo  was  known  to  French  husbandry  long  before  the 
days  of  Goffart.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  LeConteux,  (See 
Traite  Elementaire  de  V  Agriculture  du  Department  de  la  Seine^ 
Paris,  1840,  page  67,)  Casanova,  {Les  Premiers  Pasdans  V  Agri- 
culture, page  112,)  and  other  writers.  The  process  has  been  long 
used  in  Spain  for  preserving  maize  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
vines.  A  writer  stated  in  1875,  that  it  had  been  employed  in  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  for  seventy  years  and  for  ten  years  in  Germany,  "but 
in  a  less  elaborate  form  than  in  France.^'  Grieswald,  in  1842,  gave 
a  detailed  description  of  the  East  Prussian  method  of  preserving 
grass,  and  the  passage  is  translated  in  Stephen's  large  work  Uie 
Farmer's  Guide  published  in  1851,  the  year  before  Goffart  began 
his  experiments.  The  process  as  therein  described  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  one  perfected  by  the  Frenchman  Goffart  and  his  friends 
assert,  however,  that  he  was  the  first  to  employ  the  process  for  the 
preservation  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

In  opposition  to  such  claims  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  beet-sugar  manufactory  near  Stuttgart,  M.  Adolph 
Keihlen,  was  the  first  who  applied  the  process,  which  he  had  pre- 
viouly  employed  with  success  for  the  preservation  of  sugar-beet- 
pulp,  "to  a  very  large  crop  of  maize,  fallen  unexpectedly  to  him.*' 
Goffart  has,  however,  certainly  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man,  to  develop  and  perfect  the  "  ensilage  of  maize,"  and  his 
merits  have  been  generally  recognized  in  his  own  country.  He  has 
received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  his  true  claims 
to  fame  have  been  well  set  forth  in  a  report  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France  :  "  The  world  is 
so  old,  necessity  has  so  long  compelled  the  efforts  of  human  beings^ 
that  we  find  precedents  in  every  line  of  improvement.  But  all 
experienced  men  who  know  the  great  difference  which  separates 
a  happy  suggestion,  or  even  a  successful  attempt,  from  a  practice 
well  enough  confirmed  to  become  the  basis*  of  a  regular  business^ 
will  admit  that  these  precedents  do  not  destroy  the  merit  of  any  man 
who,  like  Monsieur  A.  Goffart,  has  accomplished  a  continued  suo- 
oess. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Col.  Francis  Morris^  of  Oakland 
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Manor,  Howard  oounty,  Maryland,  was  the  first  farmer  who  tried 
the  process  in  thi^  country.  His  silos  were  built  in  the  summer 
of  1876. 

Our  experiments  with  ensilage  were  as  successful  this  season  as 
in  any  of  the  preceding  years.  We  put  up  about  250,0001bs. 
Indian  corn,  sorghum  and  dhurra,  filling  both  of  our  silos.  The 
ensilage  was  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  every  pound  of  it  was 
eaten  by  the  farm  stock. 

The  experiments  of  last  year  afibrd  the  data  for  determining  the 
loss  of  weight  due  to  the  process.  Silo  No.  3,  of  last  year,  was 
filled  in  October  and  opened  early  in  January.  The  ensilage  was 
well  preserved.  The  last  was  fed  out  late  in  March.  Every  pound 
was  weighed  before  it  was  ofiered  to  the  cattle.  66,6301bs.  of  green 
forage  was  put  into  the  silo  and  52j890Ibs.  of  en^^ilage  was  taken 
from  it.  This  shows  a  loss  of  13,740ft)s,  or  20.62  per  cent.  This 
loss  was  doubtless  increased  'by  the  length  of  time  the  silo  stood 
open,  nearly  three  months,  and  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  what  would 
occur  in  general  farm  practice.  It  would  appear  from  these  figures 
that  a  farmer  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  l,600Ifo9.  of  ensilage 
from  every  ton  of  green  matter.  ^Samples  of  the  different  kinds  of 
ensilage-^corn,  clover,  sorghum,  etc. — were  carefully  taken  and 
handed  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  for  analysis.  The  following 
determinations  were  made  by  the  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry : 

Analyses  op  Ensilage  by  Prop.  W.  E.  Moses. 

L  Clover.    11.  New  Com.    III.  Old  Com.    IV.  Sorghum. 


LoM  at  100*»C.,  (Water) 

Albuminoids,  (Nitrogen 
X  6.25.)~ 

Fat,  (Ether  Extract,)... 

Celluloee,  (Crude) 

Ash 

Carbohydrates,  (Nitro- 
gen free  extract,) ... 


Incluixno  Watek. 


After  Drying  at  100°  C 


I. 
50.80 

IT. 

78.81 

in. 

78.77 

IV. 

82.85 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

6.25 

1.66 

12.96 

8.83 

2.24 

.89 

4.16 

1.32 

2.45 

.92 

4.84 

1.27 

1.86 

.77 

3.82 

1.39 

10.66 

3.38 

26.25 

7.78 

10.39 
4.21 

19.58 
6.24 

11.63 
4.33 

22.81 
6.00 

10  86 
4.50 

22.30 
8.13 

25.50 

12.59 

11.75 

9.31 

51.93 

59.58 

55.33 

54.21 

100.00 

100.00 

10000 

10000 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  clover  ensilage  shows  but  little  over 
60  per  cent  of  water,  and  that  it  contains  5.25  per  cent,  of  albn- 
minoids.    There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  analyses  of  the  corn 
12— Univ. 
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out  youDg  (while  tasseling)  and  in  the  silk  state.  The  sorghum 
shows  the  highest  percentage  of  water  and  the  lowest  of  albumin- 
oids and  other  valuable  matters.  It  was  cut  very  youngs  before  it 
was  well  headed  out. 

SECTION  XX. 

EoBperiments  Testing  Forage  Crops. 

A  field  of  about  eight  acres  which  had  been  in  wheat  the  two 
preceding  years^  was  broken  up  in  the  fall  and  reploughed  in  the 
springy  and  thoroughly  ordered  for  planting.  It  was  then  divided 
into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts^  one  of  which  was  planted  in  the 
common  gourd  seed  of  the  country^  and  the  other  subdivided  into 
four  portions  for  sorghum,  in  the  muiner  described  in  the  preced- 
ing section.  All  the  plantings  were  made  at  the  same  time — early 
in  May.  The  corn  received  the  same  amount  of  the  same  fertilizer 
as  the  sorghum.  It  was  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  All  the  plats  received 
the  same  cultivation.  The  yields  of  the  varieties  of  sorghum  have 
already  been  given^  but  for  ready  comparison,  they  are  again  given^ 
along  with  that  of  the  corn,  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  XX. 

EXPEBIMENTS  TE8TINO  FOBAGE  CB0P8. 
Planted  early  in  May.    Cut  in  AnguBt 


Kind  of  Cbop. 


Early  Orange  Sorghnm.... 
Early  Amber  Sorghum.... 

Indian  Com 

Sjmsas  Orange  Sorghum., 
Bed  Honduras  Soighum.. 


Yield  of  Green 

Forage  per 

Acre. 

Pounds. 


81,828 
28,018 
27,445 
24,586 
22,470 


Aboat  four  acres  (more  acoumtely  speakings  3.973  acres)  were  in 
corn,  and  the  yield  was  109,040]bs.,  or  an  average  of  27,446]b8.  per 
acre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sorghum  averaged  26,361]bB. 
per  acre.  The  corn  stands  third  in  the  Table.  The  season  was 
very  fiivorable.    In  good  years  the  com  will  give  equally  as  heavy 
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crops  as  the  sorghum,  and  the  preceding  analyses  show  that  it  is 
decidedly  superior  in  feeding  valoe.  But  in  dry  years  the  sorghum 
will  give  much  better  results.  This  will  appear  on  comparing  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  1881  and  1882.  These  are  given  in 
the  following  Table: 

TABLE  R. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  SECnON  XX  FOB  1881  AND  1882  OOMPARED. 

Yield  of  Green  Forage  per  Acre. 
Kind  of  Crop. 


Early  Orange  Sorghum.... 
Bed  Honduras  Sorghum.  . 
Indian  Corn  (Gourd  Seed) 
Early  Amber  Sorghum 


19,622 
17,178 
16,886 
16,078 


Last  year  the  drought  terribly  injured  the  oorn.  '  It  was  dry  and 
wilted  when  out.  The  sorghums^  on  the  other  hand,  were  green 
and  fresh.  We  were  compelled  to  cut  them  green  in  order  to  dose, 
jnp  the  silo.  The  Honduras  gave  almost  double  the  yield  of  the 
com. 

After  removing  the  heads  of  the  dhurra,  the  stalks  were  cut  for 
ensilage.  It  proved  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  readily  eaten  by 
the  animals.  The  sorghums  can  be  treated  ip  the  same  way,  as  the 
stalks  and  leaves  are  perfectly  green  when  the  grain  is  ripe  enough 
to  harvest. 

SECTION   XXI. 

Ecperimenis  Testing  the  Feeding  Value  of  EnMage. 

Hie  results  'of  last  year's  experiments  showed  that  in  mixed 
rations,  two  pounds  of  ensilage  would  fairly  replace  one  pound  of 
hay.  The  most  important  of  these  experiments  were  carefully  re- 
peated during  the  past  winter,  and  their  results  fnlly  confirm  those 
of  last  year.    They  are  set  forth  in  the  following  Table : 
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TABLE  XXI. 

EXPERIMENTS  TESTING  FEEDING  VALVE  OF  ENSIU^GE. 


Daily  Ration  FOB  1,000  lbs.  of  Livb  Weight 

h 

o  a 

I 
OS 

10 
g 

(1.)  Long  Fobaqe. 

20  Ibe.  of  good  Meadow  Haj 

10  Ibfi.  Hav  and  20  Iba.  Knsiloire  ^Corn^ 

lbs. 

428 
457 
422 

770 
800 
715 

1,175 
1,150 
1,040 

lbs. 

450 
485 
480 

840 
850 
770 

1,240 
1,227 
1,110 

lbs. 

22 

28 
88 

70 
50 
55 

65 

77 
70 

lbs. 

0.78 
1.00 
1.35 

2.50 
1.78 
1.96 

2.32 
2.75 
2.50 

lbs. 

5.1 
6  1 

12 

40  lbs.  Cnsiluire 

86 

4 

(2.)  Hay  andDiffebent  Meals. 
20  lbs.  Hay  and  6  lbs.  Cotton-seed  Meal 

9.1 

5 

20  lbs.  Hay  and  6  lbs.  Corn  Meal 

6.2 

6 

20  lbs  Hay  and  6  lbs  Dhurra  Meal 

77 

1 
2 
3 

(3)  Ensilaqe  and  Diffebent  Meals. 

40  lbs.  Ensilage  and  6  lbs.  Cotton-seed  MeaL... 

40  lbs.  Ensilage  and  6  lbs.  Corn  Meal 

40  lbs.  Ensilaffe  and  6  lbs.  Dhurra  Meal 

6.6 

6.7 
6.7 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  aDimals  experimented  with  this 
winter  were  not  the  same  as  those  fed  last  year;  and^  also,  that  all 
were  fed  for  about  a  month  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
tests  on  a  mixed  ration  of  hay  and  ensilage.  Two  pounds  of  corn 
ensilage  were  fed  against  one  pound  of  hay.  The  tests  continued 
through  the  month  of  February.  The  winter  was  much  milder 
than  the  preceding  one.  In  order  to  allow  of  easy  comparison,  the 
amounts  actually  fed  to  each  animal  are  not  given,  but  simply  the 
daily  ration  for  every  l,OOOIbs.  of  live  weight. 

Three  animals,  all  yearling  steers,  were  fed  exclusively  on  long 
forage.  No.  10,  weighing  4281bs.,  received  201b3  of  hay  (per  l,0001bB. 
live  weight),  and  gained  22tbs.,  or  O.TStbs.  per  day,  a  gain  of  6.1 
per  cent.  No.  9,  weighing  457Ifos.,  received  IMbs.  of  hay  and  20ft8. 
of  corn  ensilage,  and  gained  28tt>s.  or  1.001b.  per  day,  a  gain  of  6.1 
per  cent.  No.  12,  weighing  4421bs.,  received  40Ibs.  of  ensilage,  and 
gained  38fts.,  or  1.35Ibs.,  a  gain  of  8.6  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that 
in  these  three  tests  2S>s.  of  ensilage  gave  better  results  than  1ft.  of 
hay.    No.  12  shows  almost  double  the  daily  gain  of  No.  10. 

Three  two-year-old  steers  were  fed  on  mixed  rations  of  hay  and 
meal.    No.  4,  weighing  770fts.,  received  20fts.  of  hay  and  6&8.  of 
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cotton-seed  meal^  and  gained  TOIba.  or'2.50Ib9.  a  day,  a  gain  of  9.1 
per  cent.  No.  5,  weighing  SOOlbs.,  was  fed  the  same  amount  of 
the  same  bay  and  6Ibd.,  of  corn  meal,  and  gained  SOlbs.,  or  1.781bs. 
a  day,  a  gain  of  6.2  per  cent.  No.  6,  weighing  71511)3.,  was  allowed 
the  same  amount  of  hay  and  61b^.  of  dhurra  meal,  and  gained  55Ib3.^ 
or  1.961b3.  a  day,  a  gain  of  7.7  per  cent. 

Three  threeyear-old  steers  were  fed  on  ensilage  and  the  same 
meals.  No.  1,  weighing  l,175Ib3.,  received  401b.s.  corn  ensilage  and 
6tt>s.  cotton-seed  meal,  and  gained  451bs.,  or  2.321fos.  a  day,  a  gain 
of  5.5  per  cent.  No.  2,  weighing  l,150ft)s.,  received  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ensilage  and  6tbs.  corn  meal,  and  gained  77Ifo.s.,  or  1.961bs.  a 
day,  a  gain  of  6,7  per  cent.  No.  3,  weighing  1,04011)3.,  received  the 
same  quantity  of  ensilMge  and  6tbs.  of  dhurra  meal,  and  gained 
70lbs.,  or  2.50ft)9.  a  day,  a  gain  of  6.7  per  cent. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  the  last  two  sets  of  tests  it  is  seen, 
first,  that  No.  4,  fed  on  20tt)s.  of  hay  and  6ft)9.  of  cotton- seed  meal, 
gained  5Ibs.  more  than  No.  1,  fed  on  40Ibs.  of  ensilage  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  meal ;  but  that  No.  2,  fed  on  corn  meal  and 
ensilage,  gained  271fos.  more  thatf  No.  5,  fed  on  the  same  meal  anC 
hay,  and  that  No.  3,  fed  on  dhurra  meal  and  ensilage,  gained  1511)S. 
more  than  No.  6,  fed  on  the  same  meal  and  hay.  In  two  out  of  the 
three  tests  the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  ensilage.  The  per  cent, 
gains  of  the  two-year  animals  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  those 
of  the  three-year-old.  Second,  when  fed  with  hay,  cotton-seed 
shows  the  largest  gains  of  the  three  meals,  and  the  worst  with  ensi- 
lage. The  dhurra  with  the 'hay  gave  better  results  than  the  corn 
meal,  and  with  the  ensilage  it  shows  the  same  per  cent.  gain.  (In 
animals  of  the  same  age  it  is  allowable  to  compare  the  per  cent, 
gains). 

Corn  meal  and  ensilage  show  the  largest  daily  gain  of  any 
ration  tested.  In  the  foregoing  tests  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
21bs.  of  ensilage  was  fully  equal  in  feeding  value  to  lib.  of  hay. 

These  tests  show,  also,  that  dhurra  has  about  the  same  nutritive 
value  as  Indian  corn. 

From  March  Ist  to  15th  the  last  six  animals  were  allowed  501bs. 
of  ensilage  and  6ft)s.  of  cotton-seed  meal  a  day,  for  every  l,0001bs. 
of  live  weight,  it  being  our  purpose  to  push  them  forjmarket.  The 
weights  taken  on  the  latter  date  (15th)  show  a  gain  for  No.  4  of 
7(Hbs.  in  the  two  weeks ;  for  No.  5,  of  50tt)S. ;  for  No.  6,  of  55tt)s. ; 
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for  No.  1,  of  451b8. ;  for  No^  2,  of  20ft8.,  and  for  No.  3,  of  SCffl^s. 
On  oomparing  the  effects  of  a  change  of  rations  on  Nos.  4,  5  and  6, 
the  noteworthy  fact  appears  that  in  the  case  of  each  animal  SOIbs. 
of  ensilage  and  6tt>8.  of  meal  gave  in  two  weeks  the  same  gain  that 
201b3.  of  hay  and  the  same  quantity  of  meal  gave  in  double  the 
number  of  days  (28),  No.  4  gaining  in  each  test  TOIbs.;  No.  5, 50Ibs., 
and  No.  6,  55tt>s.  On  March  15th,  our  supply  of  ensilage  being 
nearly  exhausted,  12}tt>s.'  of  hay  were  substituted  for  25tt>s.  of  the 
ensilage,  and  for  a  week  each  animal  received  a  daily  ration  of 
251bs.  of  ensilage,  12}Ifos.  of  hay,  and  6Ibs.  of  cotton- seed  meal. 
The  change  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  animals  for 
a  ration  of  hay  and  meal.  The  weights  taken  on  the  22d  show^ 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  two  weeks,  that  the 
change  had  in  the  seven  days  injuriously  affected  all  the  animals 
except  No.  2.  This  animal  made  a  gain  of  151bs.,  but  No.  1  gained 
only  Stbs.;  No.  3,  lOlbs.,  No.  4,  7Ibs.,  and  Nos.  5  and  6,  each  20ftfl. 
From  March  22d  to  April  13th,  each  animal  received  daily  2SSbB* 
of  hay  and  6Ibs.  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  weights  of  the  animals 
on  March  22d  were  as  follows:  No.  1,  l,290ft)s.;  No.  2,  l,262ft9.; 
No.  3,  l,150Ibs.;  No.  4,  9171bs. ;  No.  5,  920*8. ;  No.  6,  8451bs. 
The  same  animals  on  April  13th,  weighed  respectively  l,2801bs., 
l,2371bs.,  l,155ft)s:,  947ft)8.,  940ft)s.,  and  8351b8.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  in  nineteen  days,  No.  1  lost  lOIbs. ;  No.  2,  251bs.,  and  No. 
6,  lOfts.;  and  that  No.  4  gained  301bs.;  No.  5,  20ft8.,  and  No.  3, 
Slbs.  Compared  with  the  rapid  gains  of  the  preceding  period  these 
figures  are  significant. 

To  sum  up,  I  again  repeat,  that  these  experiments,  carefully  con- 
ducted and  long  continued,  and  agreeing  so  closely  with  those  of 
last  year,  show  that  mixed  with  nitrogenous  matters,  21bs.  of  ensi- 
lage are  fully  equal  in  feeding  value  to  llfo.  of  hay. 

Ensilage  should  neither  be  condemned  nor  approved  of  on  purely 
theoretical  grounds.  These  experiments,  while  they  do  not  support 
the  extravagant  claims  of  those  who  hold  that  the  process  is  one 
which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  agricultural  world,  and  that  its 
product  is  an  all-sufficient  and  perfect  food,  certainly  show  that  it  is 
well  deserving  of  further  trial  by  practical  farmers. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  report  oloees  the  aocount  of  my  experimental  work 
for  the  year  1882.  It  is  the  last  I  will  have  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  submitting  to  the  farmers  of  Tennessee.  I  take  leave  of  them 
with  exceeding  regret,  but  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  this  work 
is  left  in  saoh  able  and  competent  bands  as  those  of  my  successor, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Glenfi. 

J.  M.  McBRYDE. 


Farm  Stock,  Implements,  Etc. 


ITie  CatUe  and  Hogs  on  the  University  Farm. 

From  each  of  the  popular  breeds  of  cattle — the  Jerseys,  the 
Short- horns  and  the  Devons — we  have  several  representatives  of 
the  best  strains.  Our  hogs  consist  mainly  of  Berkshires,  Poland- 
Chinas  and  Jersey- Reds.  Of  the  stock  now  on  the  farm^  several 
are  worthy  of  particular  mention. 

Pitapat,  Jersey,  calved  February  29th,  1880.  Bred  by  Camp- 
bell Brown,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Hill,  Maury  county.  Out  of  Ximena, 
by  imported  Tormentor.  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania, 
writes  to  Mr.  Brown,  under  date  of  May  24,  1881,  as  follows : 
'*  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  being  the  fortunate  owner  of 
so  good  a  b«ll  as  Tormentor.  I  spent  a  long  time  on  the 
Island  last  month,  and  I  did  see  some  grand  things  sired  by  him ; 
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SO  good  that  I  paid  £210  ($1,050)  for  one  of  them.  It  is  a  two- 
year  old  heifer,  and  out  of  Mr.  Arthur's  old  Rose.  I  also  paid 
other  long  prices  for  other  females  sired  by  him.''  Ximena,  at 
three  years  old,  had  a  butter  record  of  li^Ybs.  per  week.  Pitapat 
was  bred  to  Lord  Harry,  and  dropped  her  first  calf  (a  bull)  at  the 
Farm  on  October  26,  1881.  Lord  Harry  is  by  Top-Sawyer,  and 
out  of  Duchess  of  Bloomfield  (record  18tt>s.  loz.  butter  per  week). 
The  second  calf  of  Pitapat  is  female,  and  is  by  Phoebus  of  River- 
view  mentioned  below. 

This  calf,  Clytie  op  Rivebview,  was  dropped  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1882. 

Phcebus  op  Riverview,  Jersey  bull  calf,  bred  by  Campbell 
Brown,  Esq.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University.  Calved 
April  14,  1881.  By  Lord  Ducie.  out  of  Dudu  of  Linwood.  This 
calf  combines  the  blood  of  Maj.  Brown's  two  best  cows.  Duchess  of 
Bloomfield  and  Roxana  2d.  In  his  pedigree  are  three  crosses, 
which  appear  twice  in  that  of  the  famous  cow,  Jersey  Belle  of  Scit- 
uate,  whose  record  of  butter  was  20ft9.  3oz.  per  week. 

Three  Short-horns,  bred  by  Mark  S.  Cockrill,  Esq.,  of  Richland 
Farm,  Nashville. 

14th  Lady  op  Richland,  calved  June  6, 1878.  Out  of  Ist 
Lady  of  Richland,  by  Rose  of  Sharon  bull.  Alp  Arslan  (bred  by 
Abraham  Renick,  of  Kentucky).  This  cow  was  bred  to  Poppy's 
Airdrie,  and  dropped  a  heifer  calf  at  the  Farm  in  October,  1881. 

I^Jth  Lady  of  Richland,  calved  September  27,  1880.  Sired 
by  Poppy's  Airdrie  (a  Rose  of  Sharon  bull,  bred  by  Ab.  Renick,  of 
Kentucky)  dam  the  8th  Duke  of  Thorndale. 

11th  Duke  of  Richland,  calved  December  4, 1880.  Sired  by 
6th  Duke  of  Hiilhurst,  dam  6th  Lady  of  Richland,  by  8th  Duke  of 
Thorndale. 

All  three  animals  are  descendants  on  the  dam  side  of  the  famous 
imported  cow.  Lady  Little.  The  Duchess  blood  is  too  well  known 
to  require  notice  here. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  the  older  Short-horns,  Noxubie 
Mary  and  2d  Goodness  of  Fairview,  from  Mr.  Cockrill's  herd ;  also 
a  young  cow  from  Noxubie  Mary,  by  the  fine  bull  in  Col.  Dickin- 
son's herd,  and  two  calves  from  the  14th  and  the  15th  Ladies  of 
Richland  by  sires  from  the  best  strains. 
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A  yoang  Devon  bull^  two  cowa  and  some  high  grades  add  more 
than  a  dozen  to  the  herd  at  Biverview. 

The  Farm  has  received  marked  liberality  from  both  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  named  above^  whose  reputations  are  ample 
guarantees  for  the  excellence  of  the  animals  from  their  herds. 

The  following  pigs  were  acquired  by  purchase  or  breeding : 

A  pair  of  Poland- Chinas,  bred  by  Mr.  Will  E.  Gaines,  of 
Centreville,  Kentucky.  These  animals  trace  from  the  best  pens  of 
Kentucky  and  Illinois.  Also  two  pairs  of  pigs  of  five  months,  and 
three  younger  pigs,  all  bred  on  the  Farm. 

A  pair  of  Jersey  Reds,  from  one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  New 
Jersey,  and  three  pairs  of  pigs  half  grown,  bred  on  the  Farm. 

Two  Bebkshibes — a  sow  bred  by  Col.  H.  T.  Howard,  of 
Loudon  county,  and  a  boar  bred  by  Jacob  Thomas,  of  Knox  county. 
Mr.  Thomas'  stock  were  purchased  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Campbell,  of 
Maury  county.  Both  animals  trace  directly  back  to  the  best  im-> 
ported  strains. 

We  have  for  sale  choice  young  animals  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
breeds. 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS,   ETC. 

The  Champion  Grain  Drill  and  the  Chattanooga  Patent  Chilled 
Plow  have  both  been  used  by  us  with  much  satisfaction. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  is  very  superior,  but  the  points  are  en- 
tirely too  costly  for  the  ordinary  farmer's  purse. 

We  find  Thomas'  harrow  a  good  one  for  many  purposes.  Our 
reapers,  mowers,  plow9,  cultivators  and  other  implements,  while 
fair,  are,  probacy,  not  superior  to  others,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
commend  them  specially  to  the  farmers  of  Tennessee. 

keim's  seed-testing  apparatus. 

We  have  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Department  a  fnll  set 
of  this  apparatus  in  use  in  the  leading  seed- control  stations  of 
Europe.  It  was  directly  imported  from  Germany,  and  was 
obtained  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Ledouz,  of  New 
York,  and  Prof.  Nobbe,  of  Tharand,  Saxony.  It  is  designed  to 
test  the  purity  and  the  vitality  of  agricultural  seeds.  The  necessity 
of  such  tests  can  be  better  appreciated  from  the  following  statements 
of  Nobbe,  Johnson,  Ledoux  and  others. 
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In  namerous  samples  of  farm  seeds  examined  by  Nobbe,  ^'  the 
percentage  of  pare  seed  was  foand  to  be  only  69.''  Of  this  69  per 
cent,  of  pure  seed,  "  only  18  per  cent,  were  capable  of  germinating.'' 
^^  Three  tons  of  seed,  sold  as  red  clover,  contained  two  tons  of  yel- 
low clover,''  a  cheaper  article.  "  Old  seeds  were  renovated  by 
boiling,  dyeing  and  roasting.  Weeds  were  stained  and  nsed  to 
adulterate  expensive  seeds.  English  seedsmen  sold  in  1869  over 
ten  tons  of  poor  turnip  seed  disguised  so  as  to  represent  a  more  val- 
uable article.  In  Bohemia  and  elsewhere  large  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  seeds  from  quartz  were  running,  with  large  ware* 
houses  at  Hamburg  and  other  commercial  centres.  The  quartz 
grains,  colored  to  order  were  selling  for  |60  per  ton,  and  were 
largely  used  to  adulterate  clover."  "  Men,  women  and  children 
were  regularly  employed  in  Bavaria  and  Austria  to  collect  from  the 
roadside  and  ditches  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses  of  all  kinds. 
These  collections  were  bought  by  agents  who  shipped  them  to  Eng^ 
land  and  elsewhere  to  be  sorted,  labeled  and  sold."  '^  In  Saxony, 
light  and  inferior  kinds  of  oats  are  extensively  bought  by  seedmen 
to  adulterate  the  heavy  and  prized  kinds."  Instances  of  fraud 
might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  sufficient.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion see  Nobbe's  Ijehrbuch  der  Samenkunde,  Journal  of  American 
Agricultural  Association  (Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  page  36),  and  Report  of 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture,  1876,  (page  447). 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  is  prepared  to 
make  tests  of  all  kinds  of  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  State.  Farmers  desiring  to  have  such  tests  made, 
will)  on  application  to  this  Department,  be,  furnished  witl\  direc- 
tions for  making  proper  samples,  etc.  « 


To  the  above,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  McBryde,  I  would  add  that 
I  have  tested  many  kinds  of  seeds  with  this  apparatus  and  find  it  a 
good  one,  and  I  also  find  a  large  per  cent,  of  our  seeds  worthless  as 
stated  above. 

JOHN  W.  GLENN, 

ProfeMor  of  Horticulture. 
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To  THE  Farmers  and  the  Friends  of 
Agriculture  in  Tennessee. 


With  much  diffideDce  I  have  UDdertaken  to  continue  the  agricul- 
tural work  conducted  with  so  much  success  by  Prof.  McBryde 
during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  a  hard  task  to  follow  one  who  has 
failed  and  destroyed  public  confidence;  it  is  not  much  easier  to 
follow  one  who,  by  great  success^  has  elevated  public  expectation  to 
an  abnormal  point. 

People  know  that  it  is  not  common  to  find  two  men  eminently 
fitted  for  the  same  position.  It  is  even  more  rare  that  two  suc- 
cessive administrations  are  both  above  mediocrity.  By  this  law  of 
ohances^  the  presumption  is  against  me ;  but  under  the  rules  of 
equity  I  ask  that  judgment  be  suspended  until  results  shall  be 
reached  and  just  opinions  formed. 

Those  who  expect  a'  continuance  of  the  work,  exactly  as  it  has 
been  heretofore  conducted,  will  be  disappointed.  With  no  possible 
feeling  but  profoundest  admiration  for  my  predecessor  and  his  labors, 
I,  yet,  cannot  imitate  either,  for  earnest,  honest,  hearty  work  can 
never  be  mere  imitation. 

Many  of  the  same  experiments  will  be  made,  and  processes  re- 
peated ;  the  same  conclusions  will  be  sought ;  but  different  paths, 
no  doubt,  will  be  traveled,  and  the  methods  will  be  varied. 

The  same  purpose  that  moved  the  former  administration  will 
stimulate  and  direct  the  activities  in  the  future.  The  controlling 
motive  will  ever  be  to  benefit  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by 
suggesting  improved  means  and  better  methods,  by  aiding  to  decide 
doubtful  questions,  and  by  making  expensive  experiments,  which. 
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oft  repeated  by  many  farmers — and  many  of  them  resnlting  in 
failure — have  caused  great  loss  to  the  country. 

It  is  also  our  design  to  develop  more  care  as  to  the  plans,  costs 
and  results,  of  farm  work ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  means  are  in  hand, 
to  offer  premiums  and  other  stimuli  to  higher  culture  and  better  * 
methods  in  general,  we  make  no  definite  promises;  but  we  greatly 
desire  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  results  of  the  future  will  not  be 
less  than  those  of  the  past.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  contribute 
all  possible  aid  to  the  solution  of  any  problems  affecting  our  farm- 
ing interests,  and  to  assist  in  securing  the  greatest  returns  to  labor 
and  capital  in  every  department. 

I  shall  consider,  that,  not  simply  a  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  committed  to  my  care ;  but  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  acting  for  the  farmers  of  Tennessee,  have,  in  some  sense, 
appointed  me  to  aid  in  guarding  and  improving  that  industry  which 
engages  directly  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  people. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  a  law 
was  enacted  which  recognized  our  Experiment  Station  as  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  next  year,  ma- 
terial aid  will  come  from  this  action ;  so  that  the  work  of  the  Station 
may  be  extended  and  improved.  This  Station  has  not  yet  been  in 
existence  long  enough  to  make  conclusions  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
but  some  important  results  are  coming  into  view.  Other  facts  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  farmers  are  indicated  so  significantly  in  the 
reports  already  issued,  as  to  decidedly  encourage  lines  of  conduct 
in  one  direction,  and  discourage  in  the  other. 

Much  has  been  done,  also,  in  furnishing  superior  strains  and 
grades  of  stock  at  very  reduced  prices. 

At  every  point  the  very  strongest  evidence  is  presented  that  the 
farmers'  interests  have  been  most  prominent  in  shaping  the  entire 
policy  of  the  Station. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  experiments  now  progressing  (not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  wheat  and  oats  alone)  will  lend  material 
aid  in  deciding  many  doubtful  questions;  the  atempts  to  solve 
which  have  already  cost  the  farmers  of  Tennessee  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  value  of  ensilage  combined  with  other  food  is  no  longer 
questioned ;  but  the  proper  proportions  in  the  combination  and  the 
best  modes  of  using  it,  have  not  been  determined. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  cotton  seed  meal^  oil-cake^  cane  seed 
and  durrha.  Some  facts  connected  with  these  subjects  have  been 
noted  during  the  passing  season.  These  facts  and  others  will  be 
reported  at  the  proper  time. 

The  University^  aided  by  other  friends  of  agriculture,  has  i^e- 
oently  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  aid  and  protect  farmers  in 
the  purchase  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  law  requires 
that  all  packages  or  parcels  of  such  fertilizers  shall  set  forth  dis- 
tinctly the  analysis,  age,  etc.,  of  the  fertilizer  before  it  can  be  sold ; 
and  the  law,  also,  forbids  the  sale  of  all  compounds  below  a  certain 
grade. 

When  complaints  shall  come  to  us,  or  when  it  shall  be  reasonably 
suspected  that  the  fertilizers  sold  are  not  so  good  as  represented,  the 
analysis  will  be  made  at  the  Experiment  Station,  and  reported  back 
to  the  complainant,  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  rules  made  by  said  Commissioner  and  the  Board  of  Control. 

One  favor  is  especially  asked  of  the  public.  By  law  the  Experi- 
ment Station  is  placed  under  a  Board  of  Control  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen carefully  chosen,  and  well  qualified  for  the  position.  These 
gentlemen  prescribe  the  rules  and  shape  the  general  policy  at  the 
Station.  It  is  impossible  that  any  general  plans  can  be  developed 
to  complete  success  or  failure  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  years. 

It  is  asked,  therefore,  in  strict  justice,  that  reasonable  time  be 
allowed,  and  results  be  patiently  awaited  before  hasty  objections  be 
raised. 

Such  objections  to  a  new  enterprise  like  this  may  not  only  ob- 
struct its  progress,  but  may  entirely  defeat  its  purposes.  Some 
fixed  policy  must  be  pursued  for  a  given  time,  and  modifications 
cannot  be  made  to  incorporate  the  peculiar  views  of  every  one  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

Let,  then,  one  system  be  fairly  tested  before  another  is  demanded ' 
Under  the  general  limitations  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  be  wisely  located  and  well 
worthy  of  a  fair  trial,  I  propose  to  make  the  Station  really  ^^experi- 
mental ^'  in  the  fullest  meaning.  I  may  not  be  able  in  one  year  to 
test  all  the  suggestions  which  may  be  made  by  farmers;  and  I  can- 
not agree  to  conform  my  plans  to  the  wishes  of  any  one  ;  but  I  do 
propose  that  all  reasonable  experiments  shall  be  made,  and  all 
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methods^  promisiDg  fair  results^  shall  in  time;  be  tested.   I  therefoie 
ask  for  suggestions  and  the  freest  consultations. 

Feeling  profoundly  the  responsibility  of  my  position,  and  being 
fully  convinced  that  without  your  assistance,  all  my  efforts  will  be 
fruitless,  I  earnestly  beg  that,  while  waiting  patiently  for  results^ 
you  grant  to  me  that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which  you  so 
generously  accorded  to  my  predecessor. 

Most  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  GLENN, 
Professor  Agr.,  Hort.  and  BoU,  arid  Director  ExpH  Station. 
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To  THE  Farmers  of  Tennessee. 


At  their  semi-annual  meeting,  last  February,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  authorized  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  publish,  each  year,  several  minor  reports  in  the  form 
of  bulletins  and  a  more  extended  and  elaborate  biennial  report. 

In  accordance  with  this  authority,  the  Board  of  Control  have 
ordered  the  issue  of  this,  the  first  bulletin  for  1884. 

In  the  large  Biennial  Report  the  experiments  will  be  given  in 
detail  and  will  be  extensively  discussed,  as  heretofore.  Such  a 
report  will  probably  be  issued  about  the  end  of  this  year. 

It  is  thct  design  of  the  bulletins  to  furnish  farmers  with  concise, 
genera]  statements  of  results  so  soon  as  practicable  after  experiments 
have  been  made. 

In  these  brief  reports  it  will  not  be  possible  to  publish  any  ex- 
tended discussions.  Even  facts  must  be  stated  briefly,  and  farmers 
must  be  left  to  make  their  own  comparisons  and  conclusions  until 
the  more  elaborate  reports  are  issued. 

It  is  thought  that  this  plan  of  presenting  but  one  or  two  subjects 

in  the  same  paper  and  giving  them  in   a  manner  clear,  brief  and 

simple,  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  farmers  than  calling  their 

attention  to  such  a  variety  of  subjects  and  to  such  extended  discus- 

'  sions  in  one  publication. 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  seems  to  meet  general  approval. 

In  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  we  shall  give  the  costs  of 
experiments  as  far  as  practicable,  but  the  estimates  of  values  can  be 
only  indifferent  approximations,  as  they  will  be  much  varied  by  dif- 
ferences in  markets,  locations,  methods  and  operators. 

13— Univ. 
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Experiments  in  Fertilizing  Agents 
Under  Wheat. 


About  80  plats,  each  one- sixteenth  of  an  acre,  were  devoted  to 
the  testing  of  fertilizers  under  wheat. 

Most  of  these  were  repetitions  of  experiments  which  had  been 
made  two  and  three  years  preceding. 

Many  of  the  lands  in  Tennessee  are  too  much  exhausted  to  pro- 
duce wheat,  in  paying  crops,  without  some  fertilizing  agency.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  these  experiments  was  to  aid  in  deciding 
whether  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  apply  any  fertilizer  directly  to  a 
wheat  crop.  It  is  almost,  as  important  to  know  what  kinds  of 
manures,  and  in  what  quantities  will  give  the  best  results ;  also  the 
time  and  manner  of  making  the  application. 

The  experiments,  reported  herein,  were  intended  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  these  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  secured  a  complete  answer 
to  any  of  them.  Such  problems  present  so  many  conditions,  so 
many  variable  and  unknown  quantities ;  as  the  forces  of  life,  varie- 
ties of  soil,  difference  in  climate,  personal  errors,  etc.,  etc.,  that  they 
can  be  entirely  solved  only  by  the  co-operation  of  many  experi- 
menters working  through  a  long  series  of  years ;  yet  the  results 
presented  in  these  tables  will  not  only  contribute  to  a  general  con- 
clusion ;  but  may,  if  properly  studied,  suggest  to  the  farmer  many 
and  valuable  changes  and  improvements  in  the  uses  and  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers. 
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TABLE   NO.  1. 

EXPEBIMENTS    IN    WHEAT    CULTUBB    TESTING    OOMMEKCIAL 
FERTXLXZEBS. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


Name  of  Febttlizejei  akd  Amount  per  Acbb. 


Ixxxii  100 

Ixxxiii  200 

IxxxivlSOO 

IxxxvlOO 

Ixxxvi  200 

Ixxxvii 

Ixxxylii 

lxxxix;200 

xc'300 

xci200 

300 


100 


xcu 
xciii 
xciv 

xcv 


xcvi, 
xcvii  100 


300 
100 
200 


200 


XCVlll 

xcix 

c 

ci 

cii 

ciii 

civ 

cv 

cvi 

cvii  200 

cviii  300 

cix 

ex 

cxi 

cxii 

cxiii 

cxiv|400 

cxxvii.240 

Gxxviiii240 


300 
100 
300 
100 
200 
300 


400 
400 


400 


IbB. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
IbB. 
Iba 
lbs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
Ib6. 
lbs 

Ibe. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Baldwin's  Bone  Compound 

Baldwin's  Bone  Compound 

Baldwin's  Bone  Compound 

Ober's  Ammoniated  Sup.  Phos.  of  Lime 
Ober's  Ammoniated  Sup.  Phos.  of  Lime 

Unfertilized ^ 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano 

Soluble  Pacific  Gnano 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano 

Bone  Meal 

Bone  Meal 

Unfertilized 

Ober's  Ammoniated  Sup.  Phos.  of  Lime 

Chesapeake  Guano 

Chesapeake  Guano 

Anchor  Brand 

Anchor  Brand 

Unfertilized 

Chesapeake  Guano 

Knickerbocker 

Anchor  Brand 

Legal  Tender  fPatapeco^ 

Legal  Tender  (Patapeco)    

Leeal  Tender  (Patapsco) 

Unfertilized 

Knickerbocker 

Knickerbocker 

Legal  Tender  and  10 bushels^  sand... 
Soluble  Pacific  and  10  bushels  of  sand 

Unfertilized,  but  rolled 

Unfertilized,  not  rolled 

Anchor  Brand 

Baldwin's  Ammonit'd  Bone  Phosphate 
Popplein  Organic  Silicated  Phosphate 
Popplein  Silicated  Phosphate 


Cost. 


$2  00 
4  00 
6  00 
2  00 
4  00 


2  00 
4  00 
6  00 
4  00 
6  00 


6  00 
2  00 
4  00 
2  00 
4  00 


6  00 
2  00 
6  00 
2  00 
4  00 
6  00 


4  00 
6  00 
8  00 
8  00 


8  00 
8  00 
4  00 
3  00 


Bushels 
per  Acre. 


Lbs.  of 
straw  to  1 
lb.  grain. 


17.86 
16.80 
19.73 
18.93 
26.06 
16.26 
20.63 
22.13 
14.63 
14.53 
20.00 
24.80 
23.73 
23.73 
21.86 
17.06 
21.06, 
18.66; 
14,53; 
23.20 
15.20 
16.80 
18.66 
23.46 
14.93 
17.33 
14.98 
22.40 
19.73 
12.26 
21.60 
14.63 
26.66 
21.86 
30.13 


1.01 
1.93 
1.77 
2.30 
1.62 
1.90 
1.85 
1.49 
2.04 
2.17 
1.82 
1.87 
1.76 
1.71 
1.92 
1.60 
1.72 
1.64 
1.82 
1.64 
1.68 
1.38 
1.50 
1.72 
2J21 
1.07 
2.21 
1.61 
1.66 
1.64 
1.63 
1.66 
1.80 
2.17 
1.38 


On  making  a  comparison  between  the  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
lots,  reported  in  table  1,  it  will  be  noticed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers  give  such  an  increase  in  the  crop  as  to  bal- 
ance the  additional  cost  of  fertilizing.  To  make  the  estimate  a  fair 
one,  we  should  average  the  productions  of  the  fertilized  and  unfer- 
tilized lots.  The  former  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  latter 
about  18,  leaving  only  two  bushels  to  pay  the  cost  of  fertilizing. 
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Before  oondemning,  howeVer,  the  use  of  oommeroial  fertilizers 
with  wheat;  some  other  facts  should  enter  into  the  oalculation. 

The  lots  reported  are  very  small,  one -sixteenth  of  an  acre,  and 
the  unfertilized  lots  seem  to  have  been  improved  by  the  fertilizers 
placed  around  them. 

For  when  six  lots  were  selected  at  some  distance  from  those  fer- 
tilized, but  on*  apparently  as  good  ground,  the  average  was  only 
about  15  bushels  per  acre.  That  would  leave  five  bushels  to  bal- 
ance the  cost  of  fertilizers.  Again,  some  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  Pendleton,  author  of  "Scientific  Agriculture,"  indicated 
very  decidedly  that  the  values  of  the  fertilizers  were  not  all  exhausted 
the  first  year,  nor  even  the  second.  This  seems  probable,  because 
the  200  lbs.  of  fertilizer  placed  on  one  acre  contained  about  16  lbs. 
of  phos.  acid,  4  lbs.  of  potash  and  5  lbs;  of  ammonia ;  but  the  five 
additional  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  fertilized  lots  carried  off  less 
than  3  lbs.  of  phos.  acid,  hardly  1}  lbs.  of  potash,  and  about  4  lbs. 
of  ammonia.  This  leaves  a  large  unexpended  value,  but  that  value 
is  greatly  reduced  by  ceasing  to  be  available  in  a  short  time. 

These  statements  bring  to  notice  another  important  fact,  that  on 
a  given  soil  only  a  fixed  amount  of  some  artificial  fertilizer  will  be 
assimilated  by  a  crop  of  wl^eat. 

The  table  shows  the  same  thing. 

In  very  many  instances  the  product  was  net  increased  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  increase  of  the  fertilizers,  which  results  may  possibly 
have  come  in  part  from  difference  of  soil. 

The  conclusion  is  more  than  hinted,  that  it  will  not  pay  so  well 
to  apply  bore  than  150  or  200  lbs.  of  artificial  manures  to  one 
acre  of  wheat,  as  much  of  the  plant  food  will  be  consumed  by 
weeds,  or  it  will  assume  a  form  insoluble  for  the  time  and  become  a 
part  only  of  the  general  soil. 

Other  important  facts  were  noted  in  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments. Wheat  fed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen- 
ous food  was  very  apt  to  lodge,  having  rank  growth  and  weak,  stem, 
it  was  also  more  subject  to  rust,  while  the  plant  fed  on  the  soluble 
silicates,  as  potash  and  sand,  exhibited  more  strength  of  stem  and  a 
greater  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  rust. 

Lot  No.  128  gave  the  largest  yield  by  several  bushels,  and  it  was 
fertilized  by  what  claimed  to  be  a  "  Soluble  Silicated  Phosphate.'^ 
The  plants  grown  on  that  lot  were  remarkably  vigorous  and  clear 
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of  rast  and  the  grain  was  very  plump  and  heavy.  The  conditions 
of  season  may  have  been  peculiarily  favorable  to  that  experiment, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  risk  much  on  a  single  test^  however  flattering 
the  prospect  may  be. 

We  are  repeating  the  same  experiment  again  this  season  and  we 
are  watching  its  progress  with  much  interest.  We  have  estimated 
the  cost  of  commercial  fertilizers  at  |2.00  per  100  Jbs.  This  may 
be  rather  low  in  some  instances  and  full  high  in  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  transporting  and  dis- 
tributing the  fertilizer.  We  have  tried  to  approximate  the  real 
costs  as  nearly  as  limited  time  and  facilities  and  general  expression 
will  allow. 

Again^  the  relative  weights  of  the  grain  and  straw  furnish  data 
for  much  discussion,  and  may  suggest  some  valuable  conclusions. 
Very  many  facts  in  these  tables  are  worthy  of  notice.  Indeed, 
something  may  be  gathered  from  almost  every  experiment,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  point  out  a  tithe  of  the  important  questions,  much 
less  to  discuss  them,  in  a  short  bulletin  like  this. 

Some  larger  lots,  not  reported  here,  gave  rather  better  results, 
but  the  relative  increase  from  fertilizers  was  about  the  same.  One 
fact,  though  not  particularly  connected  with  this  table,  I  mention 
here,  because  the  experiment  was  a  paf  t  of  this  series. 

It  is  this:  Three  )ialf-acre  lots  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  young  pea  vines,  the  vines  were  turned  under  some 
weeks  before  the  lots  were  seeded  with  wheat;  these  plats  all  gave 
excellent  results.  The  bosts  and  profits  could  hardly  be  given  in 
figures,  but  a  careful  calculation  convinced  us  that  the  income  from 
these  lots  as  compared  with  the  outlay  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  from  any  other,  with  two  or  three  exceptions. 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 

EXPEBIMENTS  IN  WHEAT  CULTUBB.        TESTING  SALTS   AND  OTHER 
FERTILIZING   AGENTS. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


cxv 

cxvi 

cxvii 

cxviii 

cziz 

cxx 

cxxi 

cxxii 

cxxiii 

cxxiv 


oxxix 

cxxx 

cxxxi 

cxxxii 


Name  of  Psbtilizes  ajxd  Amount  pjbb  Aobb 


200  lbs.  Dissolved  S.  C.  Phosphate 

200  lbs.  Plaster 

200  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

200  Ibe.  Sulphate  of  Potash 

Unfertilized 

200  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash « 

200  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Potash 

Unfertilized # 

200  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

200  lbs.  Sulphate  Ammonia 

VlLIiE's  FORMUIiA  : 

176  lbs.  Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime 

88  lbs.  Chlorate  Potash... 

168  lbs.  Sulphate  Ammonia. 

^100  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Lime 

'  100  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

200  lbs.  Acid  Phosphate  Lime 

100  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Potash 

,168  lbs.  Sulphate  Ammonia.. 

Heavy  Coat  of  Straw 

Heavy  Coat  of  Straw  burned 

80  bushels  Ashes  and  160  bushels  Sand.. . 
Unfertilized , 


Cost. 


Bushels 
per  Acre. 


$3  00 
1  40 
6  00 
6  00 

10  00 
26  00 

14  00 
14  00 


22  11 

27  76 
18  00 


Lbis.  of 
straw  tol 
lb.  grain. 


20.53 
16.00 
26.06 
25.33 
27.73 
29.33 
22.66 
26.33 
26.66 
18.66 


22.40 


25.33 
24.00 
21.33 
24.00 
28.00 


2.63 
2.08 
1.44 
2.00 
1.46 
1.63 
2.70 
1.52 
1,32 
3.36 


1.66 


2.13 
1.50 
1.76 
1.33 
0.86 


These  plats  were  more  fertile  than  those  reported  in  table  No.  1. 
This  will  be  noticed  from  the  large  yield  from  the  unfertilized  lots^ 
which  average  about  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre. 

Most  of  these  lots  had  a  good  amount  of  sand  in  them^  and  it  is 
noticed  that  applications  of  ashes  and  potash  gave  good  results. 
The  very  heavy  cost  of  fertilizing  with  crude  chemicals  attract  the 
attention  the  moment  we  glance  at  this  table.  The  results  in 
wheat,  as  here  exhibited,  are  anything  but  encouraging. 

The  cost  of  the  chemicals  is  not  only  very  heavy,  but  the  average 
production  of  the  fertilized  lots  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
unfertilized.  The  latter  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  an  excess  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plant  food  may  prove  a  positive  injury  to  a  growing 
crop. 

Four  successive  seasons  these  experiments  with  chemicals  have 
been  made  without  any  results  to  encourage  their  general  use  with 
wheat. 
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The  muriate  of  potash  gave  a  considerable  increase  three  seasons 
out  of  the  four.  Most  of  the  experiments  with  the  nitrate  of  potash 
and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  production,  but  none  of 
them  yielded  an  increase  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  fertiliza- 
tion. The  results  are  conflicting,  but  the  promise  is  so  meagre  nB 
compared  with  the  great  expense,  that  we  cannot  encourage  any 
repetition  of  the  experiments.  This  method  of  fertilizing  is  too 
prodigal ;  the  nitrogen  and  potash  applied  to  one  crop^  being  suffi- 
cient for  very  many,  must  lie  as  dead  capital  during  a  series  of 
years,  even  if  they  yield  any  income  whatever.  The  same  may  be 
stated  of  the  other  chemicals  here  used.  The  costs  as  given  in  this 
table  were  estimated  from  the  price  of  the  chemicals  as  paid  by  the 
University  Farm. 

We  commend  this  table  to  the  careful  consideration  and  study  of 
the  farmers.  They  may  receive  from  it  many  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  plant  food,  the  importance  and  econ- 
omy of  compounding,  composting.,  etc. ;  also,  a  comparison  of  these 
lot«  with  each  other  and  with  those  on  which  commercial  fertilizers 
were  used  may  prove  interesting  and  profitable. 
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TABLE  NO.  3. 


EXPERIMENTS   IN    WHEAT    CULTURE.        TESTING   BARNYARD  AKD 

SIMPLE   MANURES. 


No.  of 
Plat. 


lii 
liii 
liv 

Iv 
Ivi 

lix 


Kind  of  Manure;.  Amount  per  Acre. 


16  tona  fresh  manure  worked  in  before  seeding 

16  tons  rotted  manure  worked  in  before  seeding 

16  tons  rotted  manure  spread  after  seeding... 

16  tons  fresh  manure  spread  after  seeding 

16  tons  fresh  manure  &  8  bus.  salt  worked  in  af .  seed'g 
16  tons  rotted  manure,  8  bus.  salt  and  200  lbs.  > 

bone  meal  worked  in  before  seeding J 

16  tonn  fresh  manure,  8  bushels  salt  and  200  lbs.  V 

bone  meal  worked  in  before  seeding j 

IxiiThin  layer  of  straw  and  coal  ashes  spread  af.  seeding 

Ixii  80  bushels  ashen  and  80  bushels  sand 

Ixiii  8  bushels  salt  and  80  bushels  sand 

I   .    8  bus.  salt,  80  bus.  sand  and  16  tons  rotted  stable  1 

^         manure  put  in  before  seeding j 

lxvr400  Ibfl.  ground  limestone 

Ixvii  600  lbs.  ground  limestone 

Ixviii  800  Ib«.  ground  limestone 

Ixix  Unfertilized 

Ixx  100  lbs  plaster 

Ixxi  200  lbs.  plaster 

Ixxii  8  bushels  salt 

Ixxiii  80  bushels  lime  


Cost. 

Bu8.pr 
Acre. 

$12  00 

25.33 

12  00 

26.13 

12  00 

21.86 

12  00 

22.44 

16  00 

23.20 

17  00 

.21.60 

17  00 

24.00 

25.06 

15  00 

20.00 

15  00 

21.86 

17  00 

26.60 

1  50 

19.73 

2  25 

20.00 

8  00 

22.44 

19.73 

56 

18.13 

1  10 

18.66 

3  00 

20.53 

8  00 

24.26 

Lbs.  of 
straw  tol 
lb.  grain. 


2.42 
2.97 
,2.28 
2.86 
2.44 

2.02 

1.77 

2.21 
2.09 
2.34 

1.82 

1.90 
2.33 
1.79 
2.20 
1.72 
2.50 
1.69 
1.47 


The  most  salient  point  presented  in  this  Table  is^  probably^  the 
cost  of  fertilizing.  Farmers  rarely  apply  less  than  twenty  tons  to 
the  acre.  At  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  ton^  which  is  low  for  saving^ 
hauling  and  applying  the  fertilizer  for  one  season,  frequently  costs 
more  than  the  land  would  command  in  market. 

The  table  shows  an  increase  of  wheat  on  the  fertilized  lots  of  4 
or  5  bushels  per  acre;  the  cost  of  fertilizing  was  about  $12.00;  in- 
dicating a  loss  of  $7.60  or  $8,00  per  acre  for  the  one  season.  The 
percentage  of  straw  is  also  very  heavy.  Such  results  have  induced 
many  to  think  that  barnyard  manures  applied  to  wheat  can  never 
pay.  According  to  Mr.  Allen,  many  excellent  farmers  in  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  clover  and  grasses  grow  well,  take  the  posi- 
tion that  such  manures  can  not  meet  the  cost  of  simply  hauling 
them  for  more  than  one  mile. 

Others  contend  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  use  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, and  we  have  seen  that  the  latter  did  not  pay  if  we  counted 
the  results  of  only  one  season.     Just  here  a  great  error  is  commonly 
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made  in  the  calculation.  A  large  proportion  even  of  the  artificial 
and  most  available  manures  is  left  in  the  soil  by  the  first  crop. 
When  barnyard  manures  are  used,  this  unappropriated  portion 
becomes  many  times  the  greater  part.  It  is  difficult  to  reckon  the 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil  or  how  many  successive  crops  may  be 
improved  by  one  application  of  manures. 

On  the  College  Farm  the  Superintendent  reports  a  large  increase 
from  fertilizers  placed  eight  or  nine  years  since.  An  application  of 
forty  tons  per  acre  to  poor  soils,  may  show  marked  effects  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Again,  the  unfertilized  lots  being  surrounded  by  manures  were 
enriched  somewhat,  as  their  average  is  larger  by  two  or  three 
bushels  than  that  of  lots  unmanured  and  at  a  distance  from  fertili- 
zers. So  then,  these  and  other  results,  so  far  as  determined  or 
suggested  by  experiments,  rather  strengthen  the  position  that  ma- 
nures may  be  profitably  used  even  on  wheat  lands.  A  vast  propor- 
tion, however,  of  the  plant  food  in  manure  is  lost  or  wasted  because 
we  do  not  fully  understand  how  to  render  it  available  and  yet  secure 
till  the  plant  needs  it. 

Our  skill  in  preparing  plant  food  is  limited  and  most  of  us  do 
not  employ  what  we  have. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fertilizer  companies  will  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  on  compounding  the  pabulum  best  suited  to  each  crop. 
It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  food  always  acceptable  to  wheat,  which 
seems  to  be  a  rather  dainty  feeder,  requiring  nourishment  to  be 
exceedingly  fine,  or  comminuted ;  hence  it  assimilates  best  what 
has  been  digested  by  some  coarser  plant,  as  peas  or  clover.  The 
above  facts  and  table  suggest :  Ist,  That  barnyard  manures  should 
for  general  purposes,  be  composted  with  absorbents  to  save  the 
gases ;  2nd,  In  selecting  lots  to  be  fertilized,  the  cost  of  hauling  is 
very  important ;  3rd,  If  intended  for  wheat  they  should  be  fed  to 
such  plants  as  peas  and  clover,  which  should  be  turned  under  shortly 
before  seeding  with  wheat. 

The  soluble  posphates  and  silicates  seem  to  supply  a  need  in  the 
wheat  plant;  they  have  given  some  excellent  results  and  I  recom- 
mend that  they  be  tested  more  fully. 

If  it  be  desired  to  apply  barnyard  manures  directly  to  wheat,  I 
recommend  the  hardier  varieties  as  the  ^'Champion  Amber''  and 
*'  Key's  Prolific  "  which  thrive  best  on  this  coarser  and  stronger 
food. 
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TABLE  NO.  4. 
e;cpebiments  in  corn  culture,    testing  various  fertilizers. 


No.  of 
Lot. 


1 
ii 
iii 


VI 


Vll 

viii 
ix 

X 

xi 
xii 
xiii 
xiv 

XV 

xvi 
xvii 
xviii 

xix 

XX 

xxi 
xxii 
xxiii 
xxiv 


Namb  of  Fertiltzerb  and  Amount  peb  Acre. 


16  tons  fresh  barnyard  manure  as  top-dressing 

16  tons  rotted  barnyard  manure  as  top-dressing 

16  tons  fresh  b'nyd  manure,16boB.Mina  plowed  under 
16  tons  rotted  bn^j  manure,16  bus.  sand  plowed  under 
Unfertilized 


Cost. 


$12  00 

12  00 

13  00 
13  00 


16  tons  rotted  manure  plowed  under  and  100  lbs. ) 
each  of  sulphate  potash'and  plaster,  in  hills....  / 

200  lbs.  plaster 

200  lbs.  plaster  and  16  bus.  ashes..... 

80  bus.  lime 

400  lbs.  ground  limestone 

200  lbs.  (jlotworthy's  fine  bone  meal 

200  lbs  Clotworthy's  coarse  bone  meal 

200  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal ^ 

200  lbs.  cotton-seed  ashes 

100  lbs.  Leffal  Tender 

Unfertilized 

200  lbs.  Ober^s  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  Lime.. 

200  lbs.  Baldwin's  Dissolved  Bone 

Refuse  ensilage  mulch 

Compost  of  200  lbs.  each  of  plaster,  bone  meal  and  *! 
river  soil  in  hills / 

Same  as  20  planted  in  Chester  county  corn 

Unfertilized 

Same  as  20,  corn  half  distance 

Same  as  20,  corn  half  distance  both  ways 


16  00 

1  10 

2  20 
8  00 

1  50 
4  00 
4  00 

2  50 


4  00 


4  00 
4  00 


Lbs.  in 

ear  per 

Acre. 


5  00 


33.60 
44.80 
29.60 
24.80 
27.20 

48.00 

20.00 
19.52 
17.60 
20.00 
23.20 
37.12 
23.52 
21.92 
14.72 
15.68 
17.12 
41.60 
29.12 

24,16 

28.00 
16.16 
23.20 
37.60 


Bus. 

per 

Acre. 


48.00 
64.00 
42.28 
•35.42 
38.87 

68.57 

28.57 
27.90 
25.14 
28  57 
83.14 
53.03 
33.60 
31.31 
21.03 
22.40 
24.45 
59.42 
41.60 

34.51 

40.00 

23.08 

33.14 

t53.71 


*About  half  of  a«stand. 

tThe  corn  was  weighed  in  the  ear,  and  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  according  to 
custom  and  the  law  of  many  States. 

The  stand  was  not  perfect  on  any  of  the  lots^  it  being  injured  by 
late  cold  and  the  wire- worm. 

Many  of  the  experiments  reported  in  this  table,  as  those  in  Nos. 
1,  2  and  3,  are  repetitions  of  tests  previously  made. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  many  times  before  a  fair  average 
can  be  had.  On  these  plats,  the  stand  was  so  unequal  that  no  just 
conclasion  can  be  formed. 

We  can,  however,  get  some  idea  as  to  effect  of  fertilizing.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  barn-yard  manure 
was  approj;>riated  by  this  crop,  and  probably  less  than  half  the 
commercial  fertilizers :  yet  the  former  gave  an  increase  of  about 
25  bushels  and  the  latter  near  16  bushels  per  acre.    Thus  it  is  seen 
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that  fertilizers  under  corn  give  not  only  a  greater  increase,  bat  a 
greater  proportion  of  excess  than  when  applied  to  wheat. 

The  previous  season  gave  some  larger  results  from  manured  lots, 
but  not  so  uniform  an  increase;  still,  all  th^  experiments  taken 
together  indicate  that  not  only  the  barn-yard  but  the  manipulated 
manures  pay,  and  pay  well,  when  properly  applied  to  corn. 

But  here,  also,  we  find  a  very  great  loss  of  plant  food,  and  here 
again  the  importance  of  proper  composting  is  impressed  upon  as* 

With  plants,  as  with  people,  the  kind  and  preparcUion  of  food  is 
often  fjr  more  important  than  the  quantity  in  promoting  health  and 
vigor.  According  to  Hellriegel's  experiments,  as  reported  by 
Johnson,  only  72  lbs.  of  potash  and  74  lbs.  of  nitrogen  are  needed 
in  1,000,000  lbs.  of  soil  to  give  a  maximum  crop. 

Very  concentrated  manures  are  often  injurious,  as  suggested  and 
indicated  by  the  experiments  with  chemicals.  It  will  hardly  pay 
to  place  great  lumps  of  strong  stable  manure  under  corn  plants. 

The  food  should  be  not  only  soluble,  but  properly  diluted  and 
proportioned  before  we  can  expect  the  best  results  from  fertilizing. 

This  presents  to  the  chemist  and  agriculturalist  a  practical  question 
of  very  great  moment  to  our  people. 

TOP  BBBSSING. 

Some  experiments  were  made  with  manures  on  grass  and  clover : 
but  the  conclusiotis  are  somewhat  inexact  and  the  limits  of  this 
bulletin  exclude  the  table. 

A  very  light  application  of  barn- yard  manure,  ^  or  6  tons  per 
acre,  gave  a  large  increase  for  several  successive  seasons.  Other 
experiments  are  now  progressing  to  be  reported  later.  These  and 
the  former  ones  all  show  that  fertilizers  on  grass  lands  pay  better 
than  almost  anywhere  else. 

Some  efforts  to  test  the  value  of  composts  and  several  commercial 
brands  on  vegetable  and  other  crops,  will  be  discussed  in  the  larger 
report. 

ENSILAGE. 

Though  we  have  found  impaired  ensilage  one  of  the  very  best 
fertilizing  agents,  we  do  not  insert  this  paragraph  to  report  that 
excellence ;  but  to  recommend  the  production  of  it  as  a  stock  food. 
During  a  trial  of  three  seasons  it  has  proven  a  good  and^cheap  sub- 
Btiute  for  roots.  The  ensilage  from  one  acre  will  produce  aboat 
three  times  as  much  flesh  and  butter  as  the  hay  from  the  same  acre. 
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The  experiment  has  been  made  at  this  Station  and  at  many  others ; 
many  assign  a  higher  valuer  very  few  make  it  less.  I  think  the 
risk  will  be  small  to  make  so  large  a  gain :  I  therefore  recommend 
that  farmers  having  considerable  herds  of  cattle  try  this  method  of 
preserving  food.  Let  the  silos  be  well  cemented  and  guarded 
against  leaks;  let  them  be  filled  with  corn  cut*  by  a  feed  cutter, 
and  then  let  the  mass  be  well  weighted  so  as  to  exclude  all  air  and 
the  gains  of  two  seasons  will  repiy  the  construction. 


ANALYSES  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

While  chemical  analysis  can  not  exactly  determine  the  value  of 
fertilizers^  it  can  approximate  the  proportion  of  plant  food  they 
contain  /  also  it  can  do  and  has  done  much  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
spurious  or  worthless  articles.  This  latter  is  a  great  benefit  to 
farmers  who  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  the  value  of  fertili- 
zers before  purchasing,  and  it  is  hardly  a  less  gain  to  honest  dealers 
who  wish  to  sell  goods  of  real  merit. 

The  laws,  for  the  inspection  and  analysis  of  fertilizers,  like  all 
good  laws  were  intended  to  protect  the  innocent  against  fraud,  and 
they  have  already  secured  honest  purchasers  and  dealers  from  heavy 

losses. 

JOHN  W.  GLENN, 

Prof.  *Agr»  <£«.,  aand  Diredor  Experiment  iStalion,  Urwveriiiy  Tenneaaee. 
By  order  of  Board  of  Control. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  : 

T.  NIXON  VAN  DYKE,  P.  W.  EABNEST. 

^MIDDLE  TENNESSEE: 

H.  B.  BUCKNER,  '  BILL  S.  BROWN, 

DANIEL  B.  CLIFFE,  M.  D.,        WILLIAM  T.  BERRY. 

*  WEST  TENNESSEE : 

JOHN  L.  T.  SNEED,  WM.  M.  WRIGHT,  M.D. 

JOHN  H.  CALLENDER,  M.  D., 
Physician  and  Supekintendent. 


JOHN  A.  BEAUCHAMP,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician. 

WILLIAM  B.  CLARK, 

Steward. 

MRS.  DORA  BEAUCHAMP, 

MRS.  A.  L.  PAYNE, 

Matron  and  Assistant. 

Treasurer  of  the  HospirAii: 
ATHA  THOMAS. 
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Nashville,  January  3, 1885. 

-H&  JExcdUnGtfy  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor  of  Tennessee: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  deliver  the  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent  and   Treasurer  of  the  Tennessee 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  invite  your  consideration  thereto,  and 
request  its  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Respectfully, 

H.  B.  BUCKNER, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Tennessee  Hospital  fob  the  Insane^  1 
Neab  Nashville,  January  2,  1885.   J 

To  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Tennessee : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  in  pursuance  of  the 
duty  imposed  on  them  by  law,  having  convened  and  examined  its 
management  and  operations  for  the  past  two  years,  and  inspected 
thoroughly  its  condition,  and  having  received  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive Report  of  the  Superintendent,  and  also  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  beg  leave  herewith  to  submit  them  to 
your  honorable  body. 

Our  personal  examination  justifies,  in  all  respects,  the  represen- 
tations made  in  the  report  of  the  former  touching  its  management, 
and  the  general  superior  condition  evident  in  its  various  depart- 
ments,  and  a  special  committee  of  our  body  have  investigated  the 
expenditures  and  accompanying  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  Treasurer,  and  have  verified  their  correctness  and 
certified  thereto. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  is  so  minute  in  its  statements 
in  relation  to  all  the  important  features  necessary  for  our  considera- 
tion and  that  of  your  body,  and  so  luminous  and  satisfactory  in 
their  presentation,  that  we  might  properly  submit  it  without  other 
comment  than  that  of  general  approval.  We  deem  it  proper,  how- 
ever, to  direct  special  attention  to  several  suggestions  it  offers,  and 
recommend  such  legislation  as  may  be  considered  wise  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matters  they  involve. 

The  reference  to  a  large  number  of  the  patients  sent  to  the  insti- 
tution under  criminal  indictments  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  an  erroneous  as  well 
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as  UDJQst  practice^  and  we  think  it  should  be  so  clearly  amended 
that  its  operation  will  be  restricted  to  the  limited  number  of  oases 
occurring  from  time  to  time^  for  which  it  was  evidently  intended  in 
the  Code  as  at  present  phrased. 

A  recommendation  made  by  the  Board  in  former  reports  on  a 
subject  alluded  to  in  the  Superintendent's  present  report,  relative 
to  greater  promptness  in  the  sending  and  removal  of  patients  by 
county  authorities,  we  venture  to  repeat,  viz.:  that  the  clerks  of 
county  courts,  who  are  by  law  the  officers  designated  to  confer  with 
the  Superintendent,  should  be  vested  with  power  to  draw  on  the 
County  Trustee  at  any  time  for  the  necessary  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  being  the  duty  under  the  law  of  counties  to  pay.  the  trans- 
portation to  and  fro  of  indigent  patients. 

We  would  also  direct  legislative  attention  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  Superintendent's  Report  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  defining 
hospital  districts,  when  the  buildings  now  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion near  Knoxville  shall  be  completed.  We  are  advised  that  such 
is  the  system  prevailing  in  other  States  having  several  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  it  is  obviously  proper,  in  order  that  eac^  may  have 
its  assigned  population  to  serve.  Not  less  proper,  it  would  seem,  is 
the  accompanying  suggestion  of  a*special  local  trusteeship  for  the 
new  hospital  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  this*  Board,  and  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  an  immediate  local  government  by  a  portion 
of  the  trustees  residing  near  the  institution,  is  an  important  and 
necessary  feature  of  their  administration.  A  slight  amendment  of 
the  present  efficient  hospital  code,  whioh  has  the  sanction  of  long 
experience  in  this  and  other  States,  would  effect  these  necessary 
changes.  We  venture  to  offer  these  suggestions,  as  by  the  law  of  1883^ 
authorizing  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital,  we  are  clothed  with 
its  trust  when  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State  for  acceptance. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Hospital  shows  a  gratifying 
balance  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  all  outstanding  liabilities  we  were 
compelled  to  report  when  we  last  addressed  the  General  Assembly^ 
have  been  liquidated  by  the  sum  appropriated  to  supply  the  de* 
ficiency  in  the  hospital  treasury  caused  by  insufficient  appropriations 
two  years  before  for  ordinary  support.  The  institution  has,  during 
our  connection  with  it  (certainly,  been  conducted  with  wise  and 
prudent  economy,  and  its  comparsion  in  that  regard  with  similar 
institutions  in  any  of  the  States  will  amply  support  this  statement. 
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and  it  deserves  the  enlightened  and  liberal  support  it  has  usually 
received,  and  which  we  confidently  bespeak  for  it  from  your  body. 

Our  careful  inspection  of  the  building  and  hospital  appurte- 
nances, at  this  visit,  shows  that  a  large  work  of  repair,  judicious 
alteration,  and  improvement  has  been  conducted  by  the  local  Board 
and  Superintendent,  and  that  the  appropriation  we  so  urgently 
asked  for  two  years  ago,  and  that  was  so  liberally  granted,  has  been 
expended  wisely,  usefully  and  tastefully,  and  with  proper  economy. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  describes  these  with  sufficient 
completeness,  aikl  the  building,  as  we  now  find  it,  justifies  the 
claim  that  its  facilities  equal  in  substantial,  practical  worth  any 
of  the  more  modern  structures.  The  ventilation  and  improved 
sanitary  arrangements  are  features  of  special  attention,  while  its 
preservation  from  decay  by  the  thorough  painting  applied,  not 
only  adds  to  its  sightliness  but  to  its  durability. 

The  adjustment  of  the  sewerage  damage  suit,  which  had  become 
a  chronic  topic  in  these  reports,  as  concluded  by  the  local  Board, 
and  which  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  fully  describes,  we  ap- 
prove as  proper  and  necessary,  and  we  think  the  institution  will  in 
future  be  secure  from  such  vexatious  claims. 

Oi^r  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  commodious  structure  near 
the  main  hospital  building,  built  in  1868,  for  the  special  accomoda- 
tion of  the  insane  of  the  colored  population,  sho^vs  the  same  general 
order,  neatness  and  discipline  which  pervades  the  former,  and  that 
this  portion  of  the  wards  of  the  State's  charity  are  the  recipients  of 
every  attention  and  comfort  necessary  to  their  afflicted  condition. 

.  Our  meeting  has  been  saddened  by  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Jones,  whose  recent  death  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
as  well  as  the  State,  has  reason  to  deplore  as  a  common  bereave- 
ment. His  long  service  and  ripe  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  had  made  him  familias  with  the  afiairs  and  operations  of  this 
grei^t  charity  in  all  its  details,  while  the  tender  sympathies  of  his 
nature,  always  easily  touched  by  the  sight  of  misfortune,  superadded 
to  a  conscientious  sense  of  public  duty,  rendered  his  ready  co-opera- 
tion in  every  measure  tending  to  its  relief,  an  inspiration  and  a 
doctrine.  A  wise  and  prudent  coadjutor,  an  honorable  counsellor, 
and  a  loyal  and  faithful  public  servant,  we  are  comforted  by  the  re- 
flection that,  while  his  death  creates  a  palpable  void  in  our  councils, 
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he  has  passed  away  with  a  public  and  private  reputation  unflecked 
and  undefiled. 

The  compensation  of  subordinate  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Hospital  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  and  we  have  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  graduated  compensation  for 
ward  attendants,  under  which  their  present  very  meagre  wages  will, 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  per  cent,  annually,  be  graduated  by  the 
devotion  of  their  service,  their  fidelity,  and  the  experience  thereby 
acquired — the  additional  i)er  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year  only  to  those  who  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Resident 
Board  and  Superintendent,  served  faithfully  for  that  period — and 
to  be  computed  upon  the  amount  of  their  present  compensation  and 
not  compounded.  Thus,  for  example,  an  addition  of  one  per  cent, 
for  the  first  year,  two  for  the  second,  and  at  this  rate  increasing  for 
ten  years ;  while  it  would  be  but  an  inconsiderable  increase,  it 
would,  nevertheless,  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  skilled  labor 
and  experience,  and  would  be  some  inducement  for  continued  ser- 
vice. We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  also  to  direct  an  increase  of 
the  compensation  of  the  female  attendants  from  $16.00  per  month 
to  that  paid  to  male  attendants  per  month,  and  thus  to  equalize  the 
wages  of  such  employes  for  like  services.  Upon  this  subject  we 
venture  the  suggestion,  that  the  qualities  essential  in  the  interior 
service  of  the  hospital  are  rarely  found  combined  in  the  same  per- 
son. Superadded  to  the  danger  of  the  position  of  attendant,  it  is 
perhaps,  in  many  other  respects,  the  most  painful  and  uninviting 
of  all  the  fields  of  public  employment.  In  the  selection  of  these 
agents,  the  Superintendent  has,  in  spite  of  very  inadequate  com- 
pensation, consulted  the  best  interest  of  the  unfortunates  under 
his  charge,  with  the  happy  result  of  having  gathered  around  him 
a  corps  of  assistants  gifted  with  the  temper,  disposition  and  taste 
adapted  to  such  service,  and  especially  with  those  qualities  of  super- 
eminent  value  in  managing  the  insane — courage,  patience,  and 
that  sort  of  human  '^  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.''  It 
is  a  short-sighted  statecraft  that  would  cripple  the  operations  of 
this  great  charity  by  withholding  from  laborers  like  these  a  just 
reward  for  their  services.  In  such  a  case,  that  sort  of  sentimental 
economy  that  would  repel  the  very  best  of  skilled  labor,  would  be 
worse  than  a  blunder,  and  almost  a  crime. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  must  again  bear  cheerful  testimony 
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to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the  learned  and  accompliBhed  Superin- 
tendent^ and  to  his  assistants  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Hospital.  We  are  satisfied  that  all  that  a  hnmane  discipline, 
a  tender  vigilance  and  consummate  ability  conld  achieve,  has  been 
done  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  its  unfortunate 
inmates.  We  can  only  regret  that  a  public  duty  so  well  performed, 
so  onerous,  so  perilous,  and  always  of  great  responsibility,  should 
be  so  inadequately  compensated.  As  this  is  fixed  by  statute,  we 
beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  body  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  its  increase.  The  present  salary  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum — wholly  insufficient,  as 
we  think,  as  a  compensation  for  the  heavy  burthen  he  bears — and 
greatly  less  than  is  paid  by  many  other  States  for  like  services. 
We  respectfully  recommend  that  the  salary  of  this  office  be  increased 
to  a  reasonable,  just  and  adequate  amount  for  the  valuable  and 
intelligent  service  he  renders  the  State. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

H.  B.  BucKNEB,  President, 

W.  T.  Berry, 

T.  Nixon  VanDyke, 

John  L.  T.  Sneed, 

Neill  S.  Brown, 

F.  W.  Earnest, 

D.  B.  Clippe, 

W.  M.  Wright. 

y 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent,  1 
December  19,  1884.         J 

To  the  Board  of  Ihisteea  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane: 

In  obedience  to  the  statute  organizing  this  institution,  by  which 
its  administration  and  operations  are  committed  to  your  trust 
and  oversight,  as  your  chief  executive  officer  in  discharge  of  that 
responsible  duty,  I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  its  condition  and 
conduct  for  t^e  biennial  term  concluding  this  date,  and  trust  its 
facts  and  the  form  of  their  presentation  will  prove  clear  and  satis- 
factory, and  enable  you  to  accompany  them,  in  your  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  with  such  comment  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
for  the  full  information  of  that  body.  _ 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  at  the  outset  of  the  usual  exposition 
of  details  which  comprise  the  body  of  reports  of  this  description, 
to  be  able  to  affirm  that  those  referring  to  the  immediate  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  the  institution  was  founded,  will  exhibit  a  just 
and  reasonable  degree  of  accomplishment.  Though  the  capacity  of 
the  hospital  buildings  has  not  been  increased  since  the  additions  ^ 
made  in  1871,  the  record  of  each  succeeding  term  shows  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  patients  served,  that  of  this  date  exceeding  by 
twenty  seven  any  former  period.  Viewed  in  one  light,  this  is  a 
statement  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  State,  for  it  signifies  an 
overcrowded  institution,  with  all  the  hindrances  to  cure  and  proper 
custodial  care  that  fact  implies.  Called  to  do  the  entire  work  of 
this  kind  for  the  insane  members  of  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  the  urgent  pressure  for  admission  has  made  it,  however,  an 
unavoidable  necessity.  The  measure  of  success  under  such  forbid- 
ding circumstances,  as  demonstrated  in  the  appended  tables,  justi- 
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fies  a  modest  claim  that  the  various  duties  of  internal  management 
have,  at  leasts  been  fairly  well  performed  by  those  in  charge  of 
them. 

The  term  covered  by  this  tabulation  of  facts  has  been  an  even 
and  uneventful  current  of  hospital  history — the  constant  income  of 
the  ordinary  types  of  mental  disorder  to  be  found  in  such  institu- 
tions the  world  over,  and  a  regular  outgo  of  persons  wholly  and  par- 
tially recovered,  with  about  the  average  rate  of  mortality.  No 
epidemic  disorder  of  a  general  nature,  or  disease  induced  by  local 
causes  has  prevailed  in  the  population.  No  casualty  or  distressful 
occurrence  of  any  kind  is  to  be  recorded.  The  exemption  from  the 
latter  two  of  these  misfortunes,  in  view  of  the  defective  condition  of 
the  buildings,  heretofore  so  frequently  adverted  to  in  reports,  with 
the  population  always  in  excess  of  proper  room,  and  the  fact  that 
for  nearly  six  months  past  a  general  work  of  reparation,  externally 
and  internally,  has  necessitated  the  greater  or  less  contact  of 
patients  with  a  score  or  more  of  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  accom- 
panied with  unavoidable  confusion  and  derangement  of  discipline 
in  the  wards,  is  a  matter  of  special  congratulation.  Belief  in  great 
degree  from  disquietude  as  regards  an  overplus  of  inmates  in  future, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  buildings,  is  confidently 
expected  in  the  completion  of  the  new  hospital  near  Knoxville 
during  the  coming  year,  and  is  found  also  in  the  very  considerable 
repairs  and  improvements  which  the  liberality  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  has  enabled  us  to  make  in  our  own  structures. 

Hospital  reports  of  this  character,  though  in  one  feature  they 
relate  to  the  subjects  of  disease,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
papers,  and  the  compilation  of  facts  touching  the  number,  move- 
ment, personal  history  and  pathological  characteristics  of  patients^ 
'  are  more  specially  intended  for  the  uses  of  the  sociologist  and  legis- 
lator. Their  primary  object  is  to  furnish  information  of  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  institutions  they  de- 
scribe, and  secondly,  to  afibrd  data  for  conclusions  approximately 
true,  at  least,  as  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  the  insane 
element  of  the  dependent  classes  of  society.  In  this  light, 
insane  hospitals  and  their  operations,  together  with  the  facts 
they  accumulate,  are  agencies  on  the  highest  plane  of  enlight- 
ened modern  civilization.  They  not  only  administer  comfort,  re- 
lief and   restoration  to  the  afflicted,  but  their  combined  statistics 
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compose  a  body  of  knowledge  which  it  is  not  Utopian  to  hope  may, 
under  the  stimulus  of  that  profound  spirit  of  inquiry  so  charac- 
teristic of  human  progress  in  this  era,  be  utilized  in  future  for  the 
curtailment  and  prevention^  in  large  degree,  of  that  most  lamentable 
form  of  degenerative  disorder  which  bears  the  name  of  insanity. 

The  world  h8s  long  since  discarded  the  absurd  idea  that  insanity 
is  a  demoniacal  visitation,  and  recognizes  it  as  a  disease  amenable, 
in  its  early  stages,  to  medical,  hygienic  and  moral  therapeutics ; 
and  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  not  pertinent  to  discuss  it  scien- 
tifically in  publications  of  this  character,  it  is  proper  to  insist  upon 
and  iterate  that  leading  truth  before  the  public  mind.  To  acquire 
it,  as  it  is  now  comprehended  by  the  well-informed,  was  a  very 
ffreat  step  in  advance,  not  greater,  though,  than  it  has  been  ven* 
tured  to  hope  will'yet  be  attained  in  the  removal  of  its  more  pro- 
lific causes  by  the  establishment  of  more  enlightened  social  and 
hygieni^  laws  and  customs,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  race.  Harrowing  and  repulsive  as  are  the  expressions  of 
insanity  in  any  of  its  marked  forms,  to  contemplate  it  as  the  phys- 
ical disease  it  unquestionably  is,  tends  to  stimulate  effort  and  hope 
for  its  relief,  while  it  renders  us  more  tolerant  of  its  frantic  and 
perverse  exhibitions,  and  substitutes  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  ab- 
horrence and  disgust  with  which  its  miserable  victims  were  for- 
merly execrated.  There  be  those,  few  comparatively  in  number, 
as  they  are  feeble  in  intelligence  on  the  subject,  who  in  the  care 
and  management  of  the  insane^  would  practically  negative  this 
great  cardinal  truth,  and  who  are  prone  to  disparage  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  properly  organized  and  conducted  hospitals  for  their 
remedial  and  custodial  care.  To  preserve  what  has  been  gained, 
and  to  protect  the  insane  from  the  application  of  the  harmful 
vagaries  of  these  speculative  dreamers,  it  is  important  to  in-  * 
struct  the  popular  intelligence  that  a  deranged  mind  is  due  to 
a  disordered  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  is  the  product  and  ex- 
pression of  disease;  that  insanity  is  perverted  functional  action  of 
the  brain,manifesting  itself  in  alteration  in  modes  of  thought,  judg- 
ment and  feeling,  in  loss  of  self-control,  and  in  change  of  general 
conduct  and  character.  For  the  correction  of  these  aberrations 
from  the  subject's  normal  standard  in  these  respects,  all  needful  ap- 
pliances for  his  control  are  indispensable  to  his  proper  treatment. 
In   a  hospital   these   should    be   found    and    administered    with 
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superior  judgment  and  skilly  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  medicine, 
hygienic  restriction,  moral  suasion,  seclusion,  or  corporal  restraint; 
and  it  is  sufficient,  in  concluding  these  observations,  to  emphasize  the 
fact^  that  experience  records  all  systematic  attempts  to  treat  to  re- 
stoiration,  or  ameliorate  in  any  satisfactory  measure,  the  condition  of 
the  insane  who  require  custodial  oversight,  without  agencies  of  this 
sort^  as  practically  abortive.  Hospitals  for  the  treatment  and  care 
of  insanity  as  a  disease,  like  all  other  human  institutions  and  instru- 
mentalities, are  not  perfect  and  omnipotent  in  their  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends ;  but  founded  on  incontrovertible  scientific  fact,  they 
will  outlive  in  the  public  comprehension  and  confidence  all  the  fan- 
tastic theories  of  colonization  and  absolute  non -restraint  of  the 
insane,  which  ferment  in  the  brains  of  those  who  ignorantly  decry 
them.  / 

The  information  contained  in  the  tables  herewith  presented  con- 
tribute no  special,  or  unusual  fact  in  the  causation  or  characteristics  of 
the  disease,  nor  add  any  important  sum  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
relative  thereto,  but  to  the  judgment  of  the  compiler  under  whose 
eye  the  facts  passed,  it  corroborates  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
observations,  and  serves,  as  does  former  experiencet  to  confirm  his 
opinions. 
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TABULAR   STATEMENT. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  1883-1884. 


MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Patieuts  in  HosDital  Dec.  19.  1882 

209 
114 

199 
108 

408 

Patients  admitted  from  Dec.  19^  1882,  to 
Dec.  19, 1884 

222 

^^hole  number  of  natients  in  term 

323 
IJl 

307 
107 

630 

Patients  discharged  from  -Dec.  19,  1882,  to 
Dec.  19. 1884 

218 

Patients  remaining  Dec.  19,  1884 

212 

200 

412 

CLASSIFICATION   OP  PATIENTS   DISCHABGED. 


Recovered  ... 
Improved.... 
Unimproved. 

Escaped 

Died 


Total. 


32 

35 

23 

37 

10 

13 

6 

40 

22 

111 

107 

67 
60 
23 
6 
62 


218 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRESENT  HOSPITAL  POPULATION  AS  TO  RACE. 


White  patients... 
Colored  patients. 

Total 

2— Insa 


190 
22 

182 
18 

212 

200 

372 
40 

412 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS— Cton«ntt«d. 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    PBBSBNT    POPULATION    Aci    TO    H08PITAI, 

STATUS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Pfttipntfl  at  charc^e  of  the  State 

186 
12 
14 

169 
15 
26 

345 

Patients  at  charire  of  counties 

27 

Patients  at  charge  of  friends 

40 

Total 

212 

200 

412 

STATE   PATIENTS   UNDEK   CRIMINAL   INDICTMENT. 


Males 

21 

6 

21 

Females 

6 

Total 

21 

6 

27 

Maximum  number  of  all  classes  of  patients  in  term 418 

Minimum  number  of  all  classes  of  patients  in  term 382 

Average  daily  population  during  term 400 


TABLE  I. 

AGE  OF   PATIENTS  ADMITTED   IN   BIENNIAL  TEBM. 


From  16  to  20  years 
From  20  to  30  years 
From  30  to  40  years 
From  40  to  50  years 
From  60  to  60  years 
From  60  to  70  years, 
From  70  to  80  years, 

Total 


7 

8 

30 

26 

.      38 

32 

26 

18 

8 

17 

3 

7 

2 

114 

108 

15 
56 
70 
44 
26 
10 
2 


222 
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TABLE  II. 

NATIVITY  OF  PATIENTS  ADMITTED  IN   BIENNNIAL  TEBM. 


Tennessee 171 

North  Carolina 7 

Virginia 5 

Kentucky 5 

Alabama 4 

Miseissippi 2 

Georgia 2 

Ohio 2 

Texas , 1 

Missouri 1 


New  Jersey •* 1 

Indiana  •  1 

Louisiana    1 

South  Carolina 2 

Germany •' 4 

Ireland    2 

England   1 

Italy 1 

Unknown  9 

Total 222 


TABLE  III. 

OCCUPATION  OF  PATIENTS  ADMITTED  IN  BIENNIAL  TEEM. 


Farmers 64 

General  laborers 29 

Merchants 10 

Physicians 4 

Clerks S 

School  teachers 1 

Lawyers 1 

Machinists 1 

Stock  dealers '..  1 

Millers  1 


Tailors 1 

Tinners 1 

Painters 1 

Carpenters 1 

Housewives 62 

Unmarried  Females 34 

House  Servants 11 

Factory  Girls 1 

Unknown 6 

Total 222 
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TABLE  IV. 

1X)ME8TIC  OOin>inON  OF  PA11ENTS  ADHITTED  IN  BIENNIAL  TEBH. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


Married  . 
Single.:... 
Widowers 
Widows  .. 
Uoknown 

Total 


65 

51 

5 

3 


114 


62 
42 

14 


108 


107 

93 

6 

14 

3 


222 


TABLE  V. 

DEGREE  OF  EDUCATION  OP  PATIENTS  ADMITTED  IN  BIENNIAL  TEEM. 


Superior.. 

Good 

Pair 

Limited... 
None 

Total 


11 

42 
62 
79 
28 


222 
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TABLE  VI. 

ACTUAL  AKX>  ALLEGED  CA1T8E8  OF  nTSAIOTT  OF  PATIEimS 
ADIOTTEB  Hr  BIENNIAL  TEBM. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Hereditarj  Transmission 

Chronic  Ill-health 

Ulerine  Disorder 

Domestic  Trouble 

Pnerperal  State 

Epilepsy 

Climacteric  Change  

Excessive  Grief. 

Spinal  Disorder 

Sanstroke 

Masturbation 

Overwork 

Alchobolic  Excess 

Cranial  Ininry 

Financial  Trouble 

Unknown ■ 

Total 


64 
4 

2 

6 


8 
10 

6 
13 

1 

I 
10 


114 


57 
13 
9 
11 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 


108 


111 

17 
9 

13 
4 
9 
2 
3 
1 
8 

10 
6 

13 
1 
1 

14 


222 
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TABLE  VII. 


FOBM  OF  MENTAL  DISOBDEB  IN  PATIENTS  ADICITTED  IN 
BIENI7IAL  TEBH. 


Males. 


Females.   Total. 


Acute  mania 

Sub- acute  mania 

C!hronic  mania 

Epileptic  mania 

Hysterical  mania 

Recurrent  mania.  ... 
Acute  melancholia... 
Chronic  melancholia 

Acute  dementia 

Chronic  dementia  ... 
Epilectic  dementia... 
General  paralysis 

Total 


38 

18 

25 

12 

11 

10 

4 

1 

4 

6 

19 

4 

18 

8 

10 

4 

11 

9 

2 

1 

3 

6 

114 

108 

56 

37 

21 

5 

4 

24 

22 

18 

15 

11 

4 

5 


222 


TABLE  VIII. 


SUBATION  OF  INSANITT  BEFORE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS  ADMIT- 
TED IN  BIENNIAL  TEBM. 


Malea. 


Females. 


Total. 


From  1  to  3  months  . 
From  3  to  6  months.. 
From  6  to  9  months.. 
From  9  to  12  months 

From  1  to  2  years 

From  2  to  3  years 

From  3  to  4  years 

From  4  to  6  years 

From  5  to  10  years.... 
From  10  to  20  years  . 
For  34  years 

Total 


6 

7 

4 

14 

35 

17 

6 

11 

11 

4 


114 


6 

7 

4 

8 

26 

12 

11 

9 

15 

9 

1 


108 


11 
14 

8 
22 
61 
29 
17 
20 
26 
13 

1 


222 
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TABLE  IX. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  OF  PATIENTS  D0BING  BIENNIAL  TEBM. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Chronic  insanity  and  manu>mus 

Acute  insane  exhaustion  from  transportation 

to  Hospital 

Pulmonary  decay 

Convulsions '. 

Paralysis 

Abdominal  aneurism 

Disease  of  heart  (chronic) 

Apoplexy 

Acute  diarrhea 

Old  age 

Total 


15 

4 
6 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


40 


12 

1 
7 
1 
1 


22 


27 

6 

12 
6 


62 


TABLE  X. 

SHOWING  TEAB  OF  ADMISSION,  AND  NUHBEB  OF  TEABS  BESIDENCE 

I 

OF  PATIENTS  AT  PBE8ENT  IN  HOSPITAL. 


1845 39  years,  1 

1850 34  "  1 

1853 31  "  1 

1865 29  "  1 

1856 28  "  1 

1857 27  "  2 

1858 26  "  1 

1859 25  "  3 

1860 24  "  1 

1861 23  "  4 

1862 22  "  1 

1863 21  "  1 


1864 20  years,  1 

1865 19  "  5 

1866 18  "  2 

1867 17  "  9 

1868 16  "  4 

1869 15  "  8 

1870 14  "  9 

1871 13  "  15 

1872 12  «  16 

1873 11  "  10 

1874 10  "  20 

1875 9  "  8 


1876 8  years,  15 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


18 
23 
21 
19 
24 
31 
50 


1884,  less  than  1  yr..86 
412 
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TABLE  XI. 

NUMBER  OP  8Tib0£  PATIENTS  FROM  EACH  COUNTY  NOW  IN  HOSPITAI^y 
AND  NUMBER  EACH  COUNTY  IS  ENTITLED  TO  BY  LAW. 


COUNTIES, 


Anderson 

Bedford 

Bentoii 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon  

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland  

Davidson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer....i 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene ^ 

Grundy 

Hamblen.. , 

Hamilton 


. 

1 

08 

a.t^ 

s  <=> 

•S  cu 

«  ■** 

o§ 

o"S 

SJiW 

^-B 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

17 

16 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

9 

7 

1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

1 

3 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

00UHTIE8. 


Hancock  .... 
Hardeman.... 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson.... 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hoaston 

HTumphreys.. 

Jackson 

James... 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Knox , 

Lake , 

Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence  ... 

J^wis . 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall  .... 

Maury 

McMinn 

McNairy ..... 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 


2 
5 
3 
3 
7 
6 
6 
3 
2 
4 
i 
1 
6 
3 
11 
0 
5 
2 
1 
7 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
9 
3 
3 
1^ 
6 
6 
2 
2 


a  o 


2 

6 

3 

4 

6 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

2 

6   • 

2 

4 

9 

4 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 
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TABLE  Xl—OonUnued. 


OOT7NTIE8. 


Obion 

Overton 

Perry  

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

Shelby i 

Smith 

Stewart 


-3 

'S    . 

a.t^ 

a  6 

.^  a, 

9  *» 

c5S 

©"S 

^» 

^i 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

3 

4 

9 

8 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

21 

20 

4 

4 

4 

3   j 

OOUNTIES. 


Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale ... 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren.. 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weakley  ... 

White 

Williamson 
Wilson 

Total 
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REMARKS  ON  STATISTICAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  in  charge  during  the  term  was 
six  hundred  and  thirty — three  hundred  and  twenty-three  males,  and 
three  hundred  and  seven  females^  being  twenty-seven  more  than  for 
any  previous  term.  The  highest  number  iu  charge  at  any  date  was 
four  hundred  and  eighteen^  and  the  lowest  was  three  hundred  and 
eighty  two.  The  average  daily  number  was  fowr  hwndred.  The 
total  number  of  admissions  was  two  hwfidred  and  ttDenty-tiwo,  and  of 
discharges,  two  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  number  remaining 
at  end  of  term  was  four  hv/ndred  and  twelve — four  more  than  of  any 
similar  previous  date.  The  only  notable  fact  in  these  figures,  be- 
yond that  of  the  general  increase  in  all  of  these  features,  is  that 
the  proportion  of  females  more  nearly  equals  that  of  males  than  in 
any  former  Report. 

The  table  classifying  population  as  to  race,  presents  an  increase 
ot  the  colored  element  as  compared  with  Reports  of  eight  years 
past.  The  number  here  now,  however,  is  considerably  less  than 
during  the  first  nine  years  afler  the  opening  of  that  department  of 
the  institution  in  1868.  The  cause  of  this  diminution  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Whether  the  excitement  and  general  agitation  at- 
tending the  years  of  the  first  decade  after  the  great  social  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  colored  population  produced  a  greater  amount 
of  mental  disorder  in  that  class  than  has  subsequehtly  prevailed,  is 
an  interesting  inquiry.  It  is  a  fact  of  general  observation,  that 
the  more  acute  and  pronounced  types  of  insanity  are  less  prevalent 
in  the  African  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  The  probable  reasons 
to  be  traced  in  comparative  history  through  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  the  servile  and  dependent  condition  of  the  former  in  this 
oountry  for  several  centuries,  contributing  to  repress  mental  devel- 
opment and  consequent  susceptibility  to  mental  disease,  is  too  large 
a  subject  for  appropriate  discusion  here.  While  the  census  of  1880 
shows  the  colored  population  of  the  State  to  be  on  the  increase,  it 
is  not  credible  that  the  proportion  of  the  colored  insane  to  the  sane 
is  diminishing  to  the  degree  apparent  in  the  number  sent  to  this  in- 
stitution, and  the  limited  number  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  form  of  insanity  is  less  expressive,  and  is  not  so  frequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  county  authorities. 

The  general  exhibit,  in  connection  with  Table  XI,  shows  as  all 
former  Reports  for  twelve  years  have  done,  that  the  number  of 
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patients  at  the  expense  of  the  State  exceeds  the  precise  number 
which  the  law  of  admission  (Acts  of  1871)  provides  for.  Fourteen 
oouties  have  one  or  two  less  than  their  legal  quota^  by  reason  of 
no  applications  for  admission,  while  twenty-seven  counties  have  an 
excess  of  their  respective  quotas.  In  nearly  every  instance,  the  lat- 
ter»fact  is  due  to  patients  sent  under  a  section  of  the  statutes  relating 
to /admissions,  which,  in  a  different  form  of  words,  has  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  law  since  the  Act  of  1847,  founding  and  organizing  the 
Hospital,  viz:  patients  under  criminal  indictment.  This  section 
has  been  so  perverted  in  practice  from  its  obvious  original  meaning, 
that  it  would  seem  to  require  amendment  and  specification  of  the 
class  of  subjects  it  was  intended  to  comprise.  Sec.  13,  chap.  ocv. 
of  Acts  of  1847,  is  as  follows : 

'^  The  courts  of  the  State  shall  have  power  to  commit  to  said 
Hospital  any  person  who  has  been  charged  with  an  offense  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  or  death,  and  who  shall  have  been  found  to 
have  been  insane  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed,  and  who 
still  continues  insane,  and  the  expense  of  said  person,  if  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.'^ 

This  section  was  altered  in  language  and  meaning,  and  as  carried 
to  the  Code  of  1858,  (Section  1554-1558,  Art.  vi.,  Chap,  i.,  Title  2,) 
is  in  these  words : 

"  When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged  in  behalf  of  any  per- 
son charged  with  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment 
or  death,  the  court  shall  charge  the  jury,  that,  if  from  the  evi- 
dence, they  believe  the  defendant  to  be  insane,  and  that  it 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  community  to  set  him  at  lib- 
erty, they  shall  so  find.  Upon  such  finding,  the  court  shall 
direct  an  order  to  the  Superiutendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, to  receive  and  keep  the  defendant  as  other  lunatics,  which 
together  with  the  defendant,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  shall 
deliver  to  said  Superintendent.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trus- 
tees and  physician,  such  patient  has  recovered  from  his  insanity, 
they  shall  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  jailer  of  Davidson  coun- 
ty for  safe  ^keeping,  and  immediately  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  the  patient  was  arraigned,  notice  of  the  fact.  If 
at  the  next  term  of  the^court,  the  District  Attorney  wishes  further 
to  prosecute  such  person,  the  jailer  of  Davidson  county,  on  notice 
thereof,  shall  deliver  the  person  to  the  jailer  of  the  county  in  which 
he  was  arraigned ;  but  it  the  District  Attorney  shall  not  wish  to 
further  prosecute  the  prisoner,  then  he  shall  be  discharged.  The, 
compensation  of  the  Sheriff  for  such  services  shall  be  the  same  as 
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is  allowed  for  the  transpoptation  of  a  convict  to  the  penitentiary^  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  lunatic  if  it  is  sufficient ;  otherwise, 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State/^ 

The  Code  of  1873,  and  that  of  1884,  (Milliken  &  Vertrees)  copy 
the  above  literally^  and  in  the  latter  the  following  note  is 
appended :  • 

^^The  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  time  of  trial,  and  is  to  be  made 
on  a  separate  plea  of  present  insanity.  It  cannot  be  made  under 
the  plea  of  not  guilty,  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  stat- 
ute. 3  Baxter,  258,  sec.  3  Heiskell,  374.  Obviously  the  statute 
relates  to  persons  charged  with  felonies,  not  misdemeanors." 

The  statutes  from  1858  to  1871,  and  subsequently,  referring 
to  the  subject,  justifies  the  remark  of  the  foot  note,  viz.:  that 
the  section  points  to  persons  under  indictment  for  offenses  pun- 
ishable capitally,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary — fd* 
oniea  under  the  penal  statutes,  and  not  misdemeanors  punishable 
only  by  fine  and  incarceration  in  jail;  and  that  the  only  plea 
before  the  court  at  the  time  of  arraignment,  shall  be  that  of 
present  insanity  and  consequent  inability  to  conduct  a  legal  defense, 
not  necessarily  insanity  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed  and 
immunity  therefor  for  that  reason,  though  that  may  prove  to  be 
the  fact  when  the  question  may  come  for  trial.  Provision  is  made 
that  the  person,  on  recovery,  should  that  take  place,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  stand  upon  the  latter  issue  before  a  jury.  The  perver- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  to  which  allusion  is  called,  is, 
that  most  of  the  patients  now  here  committed  by  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  were  known  to  be  insane  persons  when  arrested 
and  lodged  in  confinement,  and  were  committed  to  jail  under 
warrants  alleging  their  insane  and  dangerous  condition,  and 
that  the  acts  of  violence  charged  to  them  as  persons  recog- 
nized to  be  insane,  have  subsequently  been  made  matter  of 
criminal  indictment,  and  resulted  in  their  commitment  to  the 
hospital.  This  practice  is  not  only  a  perversion  of  the  statu- 
tory intent,  but  it  operates  unjustly  as  between  the  varioua 
counties  of  the  State  in  two  ways.  For  example,  it  enables 
a  county  whose  ordinary  lunatics  are  made  subjects  of  crimi- 
nal indictment  and  sent  by  a  mandatory  process  of  a  court,  possi- 
bly to  secure  all  of  her  insane  population  admission  to  the  hospital, 
while  in  counties  in  which  the  courts  do  not  so  construe  and  apply 
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the  statnte^  they  are  restricted  to  the  general  law  of  one  for  every 
four  thonsand  of  the  population ;  and^  furthermore^  the  general  law 
requires  oounties  to  pay  the  transportation  to  and  from  the  hospital 
of  the  patients  they  may  send,  whereas,  when  an  ordinary  lunatic 
is  transmuted  into  a  criminal  subject  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
general  tre^ury  of  the  State  is  required  to  bear  the  cost.  This 
islearly  erroneous  view  of  the  statute  and  its  unjust  and  unequal 
operation  has  heretofore  been  alluded  to  in  these  Reports,  but  it 
is  increasing,  and  culminated  a  month  or  two  since,  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
compensation  of  Sheriffs  in  delivering  such  patients  to  the  Hospital. 
The  Comptroller's  Report  and  the  message  of  the  Governor  to  the 
-General  Assembly  will  doubtless  advert  to  this  fact.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  to  so  revise  this 
statute  that  its  letter  and  application  may  not  be  misunderstood. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  public  hospitals 
for  the  insane  should,  by  law,  be  made  use  of  by  the  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  just  such  purposes  as  the  language  of  the 
Oode  of  1858  imports.  Persons  indicted  for  felonies  for  whom  the 
plea  of  inajinity  is  urged,  whether  for  present  incompetency  to  con- 
front a  jury  by  reason  of  insanity,  or  as  a  plea  of  not  guilty^  might 
properly  be  committed  to  them  for  observation  and  investigation  of 
their  true  mental  condition,  in  order  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  pub- 
lic justice  might  be  reached,  while  at  the  same  time  no  scintilla  of 
the  bill  of  rights  excepted  from  the  powers  of  government  need  be 
infringed  to  personal  endangerment,  or  impairment  under  law. 
When  the  makers  and  expounders  of  law  shall  call  into  council  the 
faithful  and  conscientious  expositors  of  medical  science,  and  formu- 
late maxims  of  procedure  in  cases  of  insanity,  under  the  light  of 
knowledge,  both  law  and  medicine  will  have  less  of  opprobrium  to 
bear  before  the  forum  of  common  sense  in  the  adjudication  of  ques- 
tions arising  under  that  plea. 

Continuing,  with  reference  to  hospital  status  of  patients.  Table  x., 
shows,  that  one  third  of  the  population  has  been  resident  ten  years. 
While  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  number  are  cases  which  are 
not  properly  dischargable  with  safety  to  the  community,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  might  be  returned,  and  these  accumulate  from  month 
-to  month.  The  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  of  admission  gives 
preference  to  recent  and  acute  cases,  but  there  is  no  power  given  to 
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refuse  the  admission  of  chronic  cases  when  the  proper  prooeedings 
are  filed,  or  to  require  their  removal  when  they  become  harmless 
and  incurable.  If  the  law  were  judiciously  amended  in  this  re- 
spect, a  more  active  movement  of  the  population  might  be  made, 
and  a  larger  number  of  cases  in  the  early  and  curable  stages  might 
be  more  promptly  brought  under  treatment.  It  has  been  hereto- 
fore recommended,  that  the  County  Courts  be  required  to  empower 
their  Clerks  to  draw  on  the  county  treasury  at  any  time  for  funds 
for  the  forwarding  'or  withdrawal  of  a  patient  on  official  notification 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital.  Much  harmful  delay 
mi  ghtbe  avoided  if  this  were  possible,  and  the  suggestion  of  such 
an  amendment  is  respectfully  repeated. 

Table  xi,  exhibiting  the  mortuary  report  for  the  term,  is  a  di- 
minished list  compared  with  several  previous  terms.  As  usual, 
however,  a  very  large  proportion — five  sixths  of  the  number — suc- 
cumbed to  the  slow  ravages  of  chronic  degeneration.  The  number 
of  deaths  attributable  to  pulmonary  decay  directs  attention  to  a 
fact  which  is  enlisting  the  consideration  of  pathological  observers — 
the  relationship  between  insanity  and  consumption.  It  is  noted,  that 
one  form  of  disease  appears  in  one  generation  and  the  other  follows 
in  the  succeeding  one — the  offspring  of  an  insane  parent  develop- 
ing pulmonary  consumption,  and  that  of  a  consumptive  displaying 
some  form  of  insanity.  Whether  this  be  in  any  marked  degree  a 
law  is  yet  a  question,  but  acute  pulmonary  decay  is  certainly  a  fre- 
quent termination  of  chronic  insanity.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  five 
deaths  were  due  to  exhaustion  produced  by  transportation  to  the 
Hospital  in  a  state  of  acute  insanity.  Two  or  three  of  these  sub- 
jects survived  only  a  day  or  two,  and  none  longer  than  ten  days. 
Such  results  should  admonish  the  friends  of  insane  patients,  and 
their  advisers,  of  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  that  respect. 

INTERNAL  DISCIPLINE  AND   EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  at  length  in  this  Report  a 
line  of  observation  submitted  from  time  to  time  in  previous  Re- 
ports, touching  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  system 
of  management  and  care  of  the  insane  household.  Modified  as  such 
a  system  somewhat  must  be,  by  the  individuality  and  the  peculiar 
views  of  him  who  is  commissioned  to  institute  it,  and  according  to 
the  facilities  and  resources  with  which  he  may  be  furnished,  it  is  sof- 
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ficient  to  state  that  pursued  here  is  in  conformity  to  the  propo- 
sitions so  patiently  deliberated  under  the  accumulated  experience  of 
many  eminent  men  in  the  specialty,  and  so  forcibly  promulgated  in 
frequent  deliverances  by  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  insane.  Certain  innovations  and  as- 
sumed improvements  on  these  have  a  limited  number  of  advocates 
among  specialists  of  a  greater  or  less  experience  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  and  a  larger  number  among,  persons  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  administration  of  a 
trust  so  inherently  difficult,  a  wise  man  will  not  heedlessly  ignore 
suggestions  of  value  from  any  source,  but,  that  all  change  is  not  re- 
form, is  an  approved  maxim.  To  make  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
to  seem  least  a  place  of  compulsory  confinement — to  dispense  with 
appliances  for  bodily  restraint  to  the  last  degree  consistent  with 
the  personal  safety  of  the  patient  from  self  injury,  or  from  harm  to 
associates,  and  to  secure  freedom  from  injurious  excitement  by  day 
and  needful  rest  at  night  without  the  constant  exhibition  of  hypnotic 
medicines — to  open  doors  and  permit  egress  to  the  exercise  and 
pleasure  grounds  to  as  large  number  of  patientd  as  may  be  properly 
granted  such  privilege — to  furnish  stationery  and  transmit  corres- 
pondence of  patients  when  they  may  request  it,  in  case  the 
communications  are  coherent  and  not  of  a  character  to  mortify  and 
offend  the  receiver  rather  than  to  give  information  and  comfort — 
and,  in  every  judicious  manner  compatible  with  the  express  end  for 
which  patients  are  committed,  to  extend  their  liberty  of  action,  and 
to  impress  them  that  they  are  in  a  temporary  home  for  comfort  and 
restoration,  are  paramount  objects  in  the  moral  conduct  .of  a  sound 
and  scientific  asylum  discipline.  Either  too  great  restriction,  or 
too  large  freedom  in  any  of  these  matters,  with  persons  who  have 
lost  the  power  of  self-control,  constitute  an  extreme  to  be  avoided, 
and  theories  in  that  regard  of  alleged  universal  applicability  to  the 
promiscuous  characteristics  of  insanity  to  be  found  in  asylum83  &re 
at  once  arbitrary  and  unphilosophic,  and  unwholesome  and  mis- 
chievous in  their  effects  upon  general  and  individual  welfare. 

To  descant  no  further  on  a  topic  so  familiar  in  the  discussions  of 
specialists  in  the  eare  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  or  rehearse 
conclusions  which  should  be  as  obviously  true  to  the  general  appre- 
hension as  to  those  whose  personal  experience  has  derived  them, 
one  suggestion  heretofore  made  in  this  connection,  deserves  to  be 
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repeated^  and  that  is,  employment  for  patients^  espeoially  males. 
For  those  of  the  other  sex,  the  seamstress  work  of  the  household 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  utilized  to  considerable  ex- 
tent  with  evident  good  results  for  mental  diversion,  and  for  free- 
dom of  that  necessary  oversight  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  idle 
hands  generally,  8nd  insane  ones  specially,  are  prone  to  work.  A 
regular  system  of  labor  in  light  and  agreeable  indoor  occupations 
for  males  would  prove,  equally  useful  and  beneficial  in  every  sense. 
The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  object  would  require  means 
for  the  erection  of  a  proper  building,  near  the  hospital  structure, 
and  suitably  arranged  for  the  various  handicrafts  adopted,  but  the 
relief  to  the  teditfm  of  asylum  life,  together  with  the  physical  and 
mental  exercise  it  would  afford,  would  amply  justify  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance  in  respect  to  contentment  as  well  as  cure.  The  opinion 
is  ventured  that  a  proper  system  of  employment  in  public  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  judiciously  controlled  and  adapted,  is  one  more 
promising  of  real  advantages  from  them  not  yet  fully  derived,  and 
better  calculated  to  avert  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  fancied  and 
suppositious  grievances  alleged  of  them,  than  any  of  the  crude  sug- 
gestions which  parade  under  the  imposing  name  of  reform. 

THE  NEW  HOSPITAL  AND   HOSPITAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  provision  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  the  erec- 
tion of  another  hospital  for  the  insane  near  Knoxville,  and 
the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  work  by  the  building  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  Governor,  giving  prospect  of  its  early 
readiness  to  receive  patients,  is  an  auspicious  event  for  the  insane 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pretermit 
in  this  report  the  monotonous  plaint  in  that  behalf  so  frequently 
made.  It  is  true,  the  capacity  of  that  building  will  not  afford  all 
the  accommodation  required  for  the  insane  of  the  State,  but  it  will 
furnish  immediate  relief,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  will  soon  foU 
low,  and  that  ere  long  Tennessee  will  place  herself  abreast  of  her 
sister  States  of  equal  population  in  the  extent  of  her  humane  and 
charitable  institutions.  By  Section  6,  chap.  146  of  the  Acts  of 
1883,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  new  hospital,  your  body 
is  invested  with  its  trusteeship  and  power  of  organization  and  man* 
agement,  under  the  laws  applicable  to  this  institution.  No  duties 
in  that  respect  have  yet  been  necessary,  and  it  is  probable  the  oom- 
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ing  General  Assembly  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  dividing  the 
territory  and  population  of  the  State  into  separate  asylum  distriets 
and  providing  for  the  Eastern  Division  asylum  a  separate  local 
trusteeship  and  organizatiqn.  This  ie  the  system  in  other  States 
having  two  or  more  institutions,  and  is  necessary,  that  each 
may  have  its  assigned  population  and  service,  and  that  the  officials 
of  counties  who  have  adjuvant  duties  in  connection  with  hospital 
work,  may  know  which  institution  they  are  in  relationship  with. 
It  is  necessary,  to  proper  government  and  administration  that  the 
new  institution  shall  have  an  element  of  the  trusteeship  resident  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  or  in  the  county  of  its  location,  for  the  trans- 
action of  it9  ordinary  business,  and  for  its  immediate  oversight  and 
care  as  provided  by  law.  It  is  suggested  that  your  report  should 
call  attention  to  this  fact,  if  you  deem  it  proper,  and  outline  the 
slight  amendment  to  the  section  of  the  general  asylum  code  neces- 
sary to  effect  it.  Thi-  officials  in  charge  of  the  new  work  will  prob- 
ably suggest  some  provision  similar  in  substance,  in  their  Report 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

HOSPITAL  REPAIBS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  liberality  of  the  last  General  Assembly  responded  to  our 
representations  preferred  in  every  Report  for  the  last  eight  years 
for  funds  for  urgently  needful  repairs  in  various  respects  to  the 
main  building  and  its  equipments — repairs  every  year  becoming 
more  requisite  to  preserve  it  from  dilapidation  and  decay,  and  to 
renovate  its  heating  and  ventilation  system,  and  to  enlarge  and  re- 
model the  bath-room  and  closet  service  for  the  increased  popula'tion 
the  hospital  was  compelled  to  carry.  These  involved  two  impor- 
tant questions,  different  in  character,  but  each  of  the  first  impor- 
tance— ^judicious  economy,  and  general  sanitary  measures.  The 
former  applied  more  particularly  to  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  by  the  defective  heating  apparatus;  the  latter  to  complete 
interior  reparation,  together  with  a  renewal  of  the  entire  plumbing, 
and  the  erection  of  additional  ventilation  shafts  in  connection  with 
the  closets,  and  a  thorough  painting  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  with 
minor  accompanying  repairs  to  perfect  them.  Section  12  of  the 
General  Appropriation  Act  gave  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  these 
works  of  repair,  and  the  Report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital 
appended,  through  whose  hands  the  accounts  for  this  special  work, 
3 — Insane. 
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contracted  by  the  authority  and  instruction  of  the  Resident  Board 
of  Trustees^ 'Were  paid^  will  exhibit  the  items  of  expenditure. 

The  first  feature  of  this  work  undertaken  was  repair  to  the  fur- 
naces and  boilers,  and  this  was  done  as  early  as  practicable  in  the 
term.  Duringthe  early  part  of  last  summer^  tlie  entire  system  of  steam 
piping  was  taken  down  in  every  compartment^  and  replaced  entirely 
with  new  pipe  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  put  it  in  perfect  order.  Thia 
was  done  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hospital  aided  by  one  as- 
sistant, and  is  now  believed  to  be  in  more  durable  and  efficient 
condition  than  when  first  erected^  and  credit  is  due  to  that  officer 
for  the  skill  and  economy  with  which  he  effected  this  important 
work.  To  reinstate  this  apparatus^  the  work  of  masons,  plasterers 
and  carpenters  was  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  former  heating 
system,  eight  direct  radiators  have  been  introduced  into  the  wards, 
four  for  sitting-rooms  and  four  for  halls  adjoining  lodges  for  seclud  • 
ed  patients. 

In  August  of  this  year,  under  direction  of  the  Resident  Board, 
estimates  were  made  for  general  painting,  plumbing,  carpentering, 
masonry,  papering,  roof-reparing,  and  all  incidentals,  to  bring  the 
work  of  reparation  within  the  scope  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  being  presented,  instructions  were  given  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  Thfse  have  been  quite  or  nearly  completed 
to  this  date  in  all  their  details  as  projected.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  every  feature  of  repair  and  improvement  accomplished,* 
but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  condition  of  the  hospital 
structure  in  nearly  every  essential  feature,  is  in  superior  condition, 
and  will  bear  favorable  comparison  in  regard  to  these  with  the  more 
modem  and  approved  buildings  of  like  character.  The  bath- 
rooms and  closets,  with  shafts  for  ventilation,  complete  trapping, 
and  supply  and  discharge  pipes,  and  facilities  for  constant  purifica- 
tion of  the  latter,  may  be  remarked  as  equal  and  perhaps  superior 
in  some  respects,  to  any  to  be  found  in  public  institutions  in  this 
country. 

The  special  repair  and  improvement  fund  has  not  enabled  us  to 
effect  one  feature  of  alteration  in  the  hospital  structure  greatly 
needed,  the  substitution  of  iron  or  stone  fire-escape  stairways  to 
each  wing  for  the  present  wooden  staircases.  The  fatal  results  of 
calamities  by  fire  to  public  institutions  occupied  by  helpless  popu- 
lations, as  recorded  in  every  season's  history,  renders  this  a  matter 
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of  great  anxiety.  The  facilities  for  the  prevention  of  a  disaster  so 
horrifying,  always  imminent  in  large  public  baildings  under  the 
greatest  possible  vigilance,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  this  building  will  not  be 
perfect  for  its  objects,  nor  satisfy  a  just  public  sentiment,  until  its 
population  is  furnished  with  such  safeguards  from  casualties  of  that 
character. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER   AND  HOSPITAL  FINANCES. 

The  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  and  the.  condition 
of  hospital  finances,  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Hospital,  will  be  found  satisfactory,  both  at*  to  the  annual  regular 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  in  the  fact  of  a  considerable  balance  in 
his  hands.  Four  years  ago  he  was  forced  to  announce  a  slight  de- 
ficit on  account  of  reduced  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury, 
and  two  years  ago,  by  reason  of  still  further  reduction  in  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  term  then  expired,  a  very  considerable  deficit, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  These  facts 
were  set  forth  in  the  report  for  1882,  and  in  Section  11  of  the  Gen- 
eral Appropriation  Act  of  1883,  the  sum  asked  for  in  Report  of 
1882  was  placed  at  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital, "  for 
outstanding  accounts  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  supplies 
from  July,  1882  to  December  19,  1882."  This  amount,  with  the 
cash  reported  on  hand  in  the  hospital  treasurer's  report  of  1882,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  aggregated  twenty-eight  thousand  and  twen- 
ty-six dollars  and  ninety-three  cents  (f  28,026.93,)  and  was  disbursed 
by  the  treasurer  in  the  liquidation  of  these  accrued  claims.  The 
tabulation  of  this  deficiency  disbursement  under  their  various 
heads,  is  shown  in  the  first  division  of  the  annexed  report  of  the 
hospital  treasurer. 

The  second  division  of  that  Report  exhibits  the  disbursements  of 
the  Special  Improvement  Fund  (section  12,  App.  Act  of  1883)  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  under  their  appropriate  heads,  leaving  an 
insignificant  balance  of  a  few  cents  to  the  credit  of  the  Hospital. 

The  third  division  of  the  Report  presents  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  to  the  ordinary  Hospital  Treasury,  and  the  disbursement  of 
the  same  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  biennial  term 
December  19,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884.  In  the  payment  of 
Hospital  accounts  in  1882,  the  former  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital 
had  overdrawn  from  the  State  Treasury  |2,046.24  as  shown  by  his 
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report  as  State  Treasurer.  This  som  was  replaced  by  the  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  regular 
hospital  appropriations  in  section  1,  App.  Acts  of  1883,  to  $111^- 
953.76. 

The  total  disbursements  for  two  years  support  has  been  one  hun- 
dred and  thisty-eight  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
and  sixty-nine  cents,  ($138,945.69)  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty  nine 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  eighty-four 
cents  per,  annum  ($69,472.84);  or  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  (j(l73.68)  per  patient 
per  annum,  or  a  daily  per  capita  cost  of  forty- seven  cents  (47c.) 
A  balance  to  hospital  credit  of  $8,986.86  remains  in  the  Treasury. 

By  comparison  with  the  financial  exhibit  of  two  years  ago,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  with  an  increase  of  three  in  the  daily  average  of 
population  this  term,  the  annual  cost  of  support  has  increased 
about  five  hundred  dollars,  demonstrating  that  year  by  year  with 
ordinary. seasons  and  prices  for  supplies,  the  cost  of  support  does 
not  greatly  vary. 

THE  SEWER  PAMAGE  SUIT. 

VoT  ten  years  past,  H.  B.  Hill  et  ah.,  owning  and  residing  upon 
property  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital  premises,  have  preferred  a  claim 
for  damages  against  the  Hospital  on  account  of  offensive  sewerage. 
These  reports  have  been  burdened  with  the  subject,  and  in  1876  a 
jury  of  view  appointed  by  the  complainants,  on  the  one  part,  and 
myself  on  the  part  of  the  then  Resident  Board,  assessed  the  damage 
at  one  thousand  dollars,  and  report  of  that  fact  was  made  in  1877. 
Two  years  ago.  Hill  et  ah.  instituted  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Davidson  county  for  damages  to  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  said  suit 
has  been  pending  until  this  year.  In  August  last,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Resident  Board,  the  President  and  Superintendent  were  in- 
structed to  compromise  the  suit  by  tender  of  the  amount  claimed 
and  the  accrued  court  costs,  and  if  accepted,  to  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  Special  Improvement  Fund^.  This  has  been  done,  and  the 
item  of  41,130  in  that  division  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  represents 
the  transaction.  The  complainants,  in  consideration  of  this  set- 
tlement, have  signed  an  agreement  foregoing  for  themselves,  heirs, 
and  assignees  forever,  any  further  claim  on  said  behalf,  and  this 
paper  is  on  file  at  the  Hospital. 
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stswabd's  bepobt  of  fabm  and  OABDEN  PBODUCrS. 

The  report  of  the  Steward  of  the  farm  and  garden  yield  for  1883 
and  1884,  in  presented  below.  About  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
have  been  under  cultivation  exclusive  of  the  garden.  The  yield  of 
the  former  year  was  less  than  usual  by  the  depression  of  prices  in 
some  leading  staples.  That  for  the  present  year,  shows  an  average 
of  the  farm  productions  for  current  years.  With  the  exception 
of  the  amount  represented  in  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  receipts 
in  the  item  of  articles  sold  by  the  Steward,  this  produce  of  the 
farm  and  garden  is  consumed  as  supplies  by  the  household.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1883  Mr.  Geo.  Richards,  who  had  so  long  served 
in  the  capacity  of  overser  of  the  farm,  resigned  that  position^  and 
its  duties  have  since  been  performed  by  the  Steward. 

1883 — FAEM  AND  GARDEN  BEPOBT. 

Db.— To  labor , Jl,860  80 

"  seeds 223  66 

"  land  plaster 41  60 

repairing  farm  implements 79  18 

stock  hogs 55  20—   2,260  34 


if 
it 


Cb.— 297  barrels  of  corn @J2  00  694  00 

77  bushels  wheat 85  66  45 

1,200  bundles  fodder 1  00  12  00 

61i  tons  clover  hay  (No.  1)  10  00  6J5  00 

38      "            "          (No.  2)  9  00  342  00 

24|    «            «       (2d  crop)  8  00  198  00 

IJ   "     millet  hay 8  00  12  Qp 

lOi   "     mixM     "   9  00  92  25 

Wheat  straw 16  00 

1,620  bushels  sweet  potatoes...  60  760  00 

738        "        Irish        "  40  296  20 

160        "        Onions 80  120  00 

129        "        Beets  (table)..  45  58  05 

832        "            "     (stock)..  20  66  40 

47         "         carrots 30  14  10 

79         "         green  peas 50  39  60 

Amount  carried  forward....  $3,298  95     $2,260  34 
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Amount  brought  forward f3,298  95     f2,260  34 

146i^  bushels  snap  beans...,  65  80  57 

16         *'         lettuce 60  9  60 

133        "         squash 30  "  39  90 

6i      "        salsify 80  5  20 

109         "         parsnips 40  43  60 

450        "         turnips 40  180  00 

450        «        salad 80  360  00 

350        "        tomatoes 40  140  00 

16i        ''        Lima  beans...  1  25  20  31 

47  pecks  okra 17  7  99 

933  bunches  asparagus 5  46  65 

409       «        celery 8  32  72 

.  67       "         London  leek...  8  5  36 

1,540      *'        onions 4  61  60 

390      «        shallots 3  11  70 

575       "         raddish 3  17  25 

23      "         rhubarb 5  1  15 

2,870  dozen,  green  corn 7  200  90 

400  cantaloupes 5  20  00 

210  watermelons 8  16  80 

610  head  cabbagen 5  30  50 

500  pumpkins 3  15  00 

56  gallons  strawberries 30  16  80 

250  pounds  grapes 5  12  50 

pepper,  sage  and  parsley 11  50 

2  bbls.  cucumber  pickles  7  00  14  00 

3  *'      tomato            "  3  00  9  00 

Filling  ice-house 13  00 

10,436  lbs.  pork  (net) 7i  782  70 

Grazing  108  head  cattle,  at  $1  25 

eachpermonth 810  09—    6,316  26 

Balance  to  credit $4,054  91 
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1884 — FARM  AND  GABDfiK. 

Db.— To  labor fl,632  20 

"  seeds 241  67       . 

"  land  plaster.... 14  25 

*'  repairing  farm  implements 34  76 

*'  stock  hogs 34  60— $1,957  47 

Cr.— 320  barrels  corn ./^2  25  720  00 

806  bushels  wheat 80  644  80 

218      "        oats 30  65  40 

2,640  bundles  oats 1  25  33  20 

12  loads  cut  corn 20  00 

58i  tons  clover  hay 11  00  643  50 

391  "     millet    "       12  00  471  00 

7i  "    mixed    "       9  00  67  50 

Wheat  straw 40  00 

1,055  bushels  sweet  potatoes....         60  633  00 

760        «        Irish      "                   50  380  00 

102        "        onions 65  66  30 

133        "        beets  (table)...,        45  59  85 

200        "           "      (stock)....         M  40  00         ' 

16        "        carrots 40  6  40 

106        "        green  peas 50  63  00 

102        ''        snap  beans 65  66  30 

21         "        lettuce 60  12  60 

119         "        squash 35  41  65 

8J       «        salsify 1  00  8  50 

31         "        parsnips 40  12  40 

183        "        turnips 40  73  20 

395         "        salad 1  00  395  00 

409         "        tomatoes 70  286  30 

12         •*        Lima  beans 1  50  18  00 

1,212  dozen  corn 8  96  96 

64  pecks  okra 17  10  88 

306  bunches  asparagus 5  1 5  30 

185        "       celery 10  18  50 

68         "       London  leek 10  5  80 

Amount  carried  forward $6,005  34     $1,967  47. 
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Amount  brought  forward $5,006  34     $1,957  47 

1,310        "       onions ' 

201        ''      shallots 

425        ''      raddish  

60        '*       rhubrrb 

350  cantaloupes 

280  watermelons 

2,125  heads  cabbage 

900  pumpkins 

107  gallons  strawberries 

211  pounds  grapes 

Pepper,  sage  and  parsley 
3  bbls.  cucumber  pickles... 
1     "     tomato  " 

8,110  lbs.  pork  (net) 

Grazing  99  head  cattle  6  months  at 

%l  50  each  per  month 891  00— $6,676  86 

Balance  to  credit $4,719  39 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

The  subjoined  transcript  from  the  Matron^s  books  presents  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  performed  by  the  seamstress,  and 
under  her  direction,  by  female  patients.     Such  work  is  both  a  sol 
ace  and  diversion  to  the  latter,  and  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
economy  of  the  hospital : 

BEPORT  OF  SEAMSTRESS  WORK. 


15,005  34 

3 

39  30 

2 

4  02 

2 

60 

5 

3  00 

6 

21  00 

10 

28  00 

6 

127  60 

5 

46  00 

30 

32  10 

6 

10  56 

H  50 

00 

21  00 

3  00 

5 

\    426  05 

Dresses i....  592 

Drawers 706 

Aprons 267 

Chemises 472 

Gowns 237 

Flannel  skirts 20 

Table  cloths 283 

Roller  towels 282 

Hand  towels 36 

Toilet  covers 17 

Quilts 67 

Coats 33 

Bonnets 38 

Bedticks 341 

Pillowticks 97 

Hose  spun  and  knit 86 

Socks  spun  and  knit 30 


Pillowcases 729 

Sacques 50 

Skirts 603 

Clothes  sacks 81 

Bolster  cases 12 

Window  curtains 344 

Suspenders 133 

Pants. 35 

Napkins 132 

Spreads 236 

Dress  skirts 10 

Uuder  vests 28 

Jackets 209 

Shirts 660 

Sheets 985 

7,851 
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ACEN0WLEPGEMENT8. 

Regular  Sanday  afternoon  chapel  service  has  been  performed 
with  acceptability  by  Rev.  Lewis  Powell,  who  retired  as  Chaplain 
in  October  1883,  and  Rev.  T.  A.  Kerley,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
remains  yet  in  the  position.  During  the  period  they  have  been  as- 
sisted by  Bishop  McTyeire,  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  Dr.  Cunying- 
ham,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  K.  Brown,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Sawrie,  Rev.  L.  C. 
Bryan  and  Rev.  A.  P.  McFerrin,  and  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen 
is  properly  appreciated. 

Dr.  John  A.  Beauchamp,  as  Assistant  Physician,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Clark,  as  Steward,  still  occupy  the  responsible  positions  they  have 
80  long  held,  and  their  continued  faithful  and  valuable  services  are 
entitled  to  warm  recognition. 

The  name  of  one  who  long  filled  a  most  important  position  in  the 
service  of  the  institution  with  remarkable  ability  and  fidelity,  and 
frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  in  terms  of  sincerest  com- 
mendation, when  this  brief  testimonial  shall  be  written,  will  be 
called  officially  no  more,  but  many  years  will  pass  before  her  mem- 
ory will  fade  among  those  who  knew  her  efficiency  and  worth, 
Laura  Vestal,  who  had  been  Matron  of  the  Hospital  for  thirteen 
years,  died  June  26,  1883,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 
Though  prosfrate  for  several  months,  she  verily  died  at  her  post, 
for  in  the  last  days  of  existence  her  charge  was  the  subject  of  anx- 
ious care.  By  nature  she  seemed  commissioned  for  such  work,  and 
knew  nothing  but  its  duties.  Her  character  was  illustrated  by  rare 
and  varied  excellence,  and  her  life  was  singularly  useful  in  the 
peculiar  and  exacting  sphere  in  which  it  was  cast.  It  was  spent  in 
a  sequestered  walk  and  with  unassuming  demeanor,  and  no  sounding 
obituary  proclaimed  its  virtues  to  the  world  ;  but  its  value  in  the 
scale  of  good  works  and  noble  devotion  may  far  out-weigh  "  in 
the  great  Taskmaster's  eye,''  lives  more  ostentatious.  These  feeble 
lines  might  recount  at  length  the  deep  affection  with  which  she  in- 
spired the  large  number  whose  afflictions  had  been  soothed  by  her 
sympathizing  care  and  gentle  ministration,  and  for  whom  she  be- 
came a  mother  and  a  sister,  and  the  poignant  grief  they  felt  in  her 
death,  but  the  pen  forbears.  Its  subject  was  so  meek  and  self- 
forgetful,  that  could  her  "dull  cold  ear"  now  catch  these  words  of 
tribute,  it  would  shrink  from  the  recital.  By  consent  of  the  Resi- 
dent  Board,  the  writer,  at  his  own  cost,  has  placed  in  the  walls  of 
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the  institution  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  iihis  truly  christian 
woman,  and  adorned  them  also  with  her  portrait* 

The  duties  of  the  Matronship  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Vestal  have  been  divided,  and  assigned  in  part  to  Mrs«  John  A« 
Beauchamp  who  had  previous  experience  in  the  hospital  service, 
and  to  Mrs.  Ada  L.  Payne,  who  had  also  served  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  f«r  several  years,  and  a  proper  recognition  is  due  to  their 
efficiency. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  chief  Engineer,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Bowers,  in  the  reference  to  the  improvements  in  his  department, 
and  general  credit  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Richards ;  and  without  further  personal  allusion,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  internal  and  external  corps  of  employees,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, have  given  satisfaction  in  their  respective  departments  of 
labor. 

In  submitting  a  report  for  the  biennial  term  described,  which 
has,  in  some  respects,  been  the  most  anxious  and  laborious  passed, 
grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Resident  Board  for  the  confidence  they  have  extended  and  the 
prompt  and  zealous  manner  in  which  they  have  aided  in  the  work 
of  the  institution,  and  to  the  General  Board  for  the  presence  of 
every  member  at  stated  biennial  meetings,  for  the  faithful  and  in- 
telligent manner  in  which  it  has  investigated  my  performance 
of  duty  and  the  afiairs  of  the  institution,  and  the  generous  com- 
mendation it  has  awarded. 

Tour  council  board  misses  to-day  a  venerable  face  that  for  four* 
teen  years  has  never  before  been  absent — that  of  one  whose  last  in- 
terview with  me  but  a  few  days  before  he  was  stricken,  concerned 
the  interests  of  the  Hospital  and  his  anticipated  presence  at  this 
meeting.  The  life  of  George  W.  Jones,  crowned  with  years  and 
with  honors,  was  more  complete  and  rounded  in  every  public  and 
private  relation  than-  that  of  most  men — and  his  death  ^'like 
as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season/' — was  recognized 
by  the  country  as  the  removal  of  a  light  and  landmark  of  conspicu- 
ous usefulness.  To  this  institution,  with  whose  welfare  he  had  so 
long  been  identified,  it  was  an  irreparable  loss,  and  your  official 
action  will  doubtless  give  appropriate  utterance  to  the  sentiment. 
My  own  sense  of  bereavement  in  the  death  of  one  so  intimately 
associated  and  endeared,  will  not  be  trusted  to  public  expression. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  H.  CALLENDER. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Ofpiob  of  Treasubeb  of  Hospital, 
December  19,  1884. 

lo  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  HospUcU  for  the  Insane : 

Herewith  I  bavjs  the  honor  to  sabmit  statements  of  receipts  and 
disbnrsements  from  December  19,  1882,  to  December  19,  1884: 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on 
account  of  drafts  outstanding  December  19,  1882.  [See  Section 
11,  Acts  1883.] 

RECEIPTO. 

To  cash  on  hand  Dec.  19,  1882 $2,428  86 

To  amount  of  State  appropriation 26,698  08 

Total  Receipts 28,026  9S 

DISBUB8EMENTS. 

Amusements t^         6  60 

Beef,  Mutton  and  Pork 6,005  28 

Boots  and  Shoes 266  05 

Blacksmithing 43  66 

Brick,  Lime  and  Sand 11   10 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Fowls 32  60 

Coal  and  Wood 5,579  01 

Comforts,  Blankets  and  Spreads 472  00 

Dry  Goods  and  Clothing 3,358  97 

Farm  Implements  and  Repairing  same...  33  20        ^ 

Glass,  Putty  and  Paints 152  82 

Groceries 8,158  33 

Amounts  carried  forward $23,117  31        28,026  93 
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Amounts  brought  forward J23,117  31        28,026  93 

Hats 79  75     ] 

Hardware 28  75 

House  Furnishing  Articles 909  68 

Hay,  Corn  and  Bran 349  95 

Laundry  supplies 309  40 

Medicines,  Liquors  &  Surgical  Instrm'ts*.  807  80 

Land  Plaster 27  60 

Queensware 56  60 

Bapairing,  general 614  01 

Repairing,  Vehicles,  Harness,  etc 108  65 

Seeds 8  25 

Stationery,  Printing,  etc • 56  75 

Stoves,  Furnaces,  etc 1,031  42 

Tinware 25  10 

Treasurer's  Commissions 209  41 

Tolling,  Stabling,  etc 114  80 

Undertaker's  and  Burial  Account. 172  00 

Total  disbursements $28,026  93 


\ 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
Special  Improvement  Fund,  Section  12  Acts  1883: 

RECEIPTS. 

To  amount  of  State  appropriation .$15,000.00 

$15,000  00 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Boiler  and  furnace  repairs $  1,502  34 

Steam  piping 648  73 

Painting  exterior  walls  and  verandas,  un* 

der  contract 2,196  64 

Painting  material  for  interior  work 1,315  88 

Plumbing  material  and  work  for  new  bath- 
room, closets,  etc.,  under  contract 2,746  00 

Amounts  carried  forward $8,409  59     $16,000  GO 
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Amounts  brought  forward $8,409  69     $15^000  00 

Carpentry  and  material^  under  contract...  2^056  00 

Paper  hangings  under  contract 850  70 

Roofing  and  gutter  pipes. 531  10 

Lumber 181  91 

Lime  and  sand 276  00 

Plastering 600  75 

Brick 65  25 

Masonry 262  00 

Radiators 297  00 

Fan,  engine  and  repairs,  under  contract...  81  20 

Cut  stone 34  80 

Hardware 11  17 

Architect  plans 100  00 

Settlement  of  sewer  drainage  claim 1,130  00 

Treasurer's  commissions 112  07— $14,999  54 

Balance  on  hand f              46 


The  statement  below  will  show  the  general  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  ordinary  support  for  two  years  from  December  19,  1882, 
to  December  19,  1884: 

RECEIPTS. 

To  amount  received   from  State  appro-  , 

priation,  less  amount  deducted   to 

cover  overdraft  of  former  Treasurer 

of  $2,046.24 J11I,953  76 

To  amount  received  from  paying  patients  29,886  77 
To  amount  received  from  articles  spld  by 

steward 6,092,02— $147,932  55 

DISBUfiSEMENTS. 

Advertising * f       27  25 

Amusements • 10  25 

Beef,  mutton  and  pork 17,746  32 

Amounts  carried  forward $17,783  82   $147,932  55 
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Amounts  brought  forward. $17,783  82   tl47,932  55 

Boots  and  shoes 1,213  25 

Blacksmithing 180  20 

Brioky  lime  and  sand 386  05 

Butter^  eggs  and  fowls 1,682  99 

Coal  and  wood 12,264  92 

Comforts,  blankets  and  spreads 1,726  23 

Dentistry 105  00 

Dry  goods  and  clothing 9,448  76 

Expressage  and  freight 63  67 

Farm  implements  and  repairing  same....  113  93 

Farm  labor,  extra v-  130  64 

Flower-pots,  vases  and  shrubbery 166  95 

Feed  cutter  and  power 120  00 

Fees,  attorneys* 27  80 

Glass,  putty,  paints  and  oils 356  81 

Groceries 28,331  41 

Hats 129  34 

Hardware 590  64 

House-furnishing  articles 3,494  88 

Horses,  mules  and  hogs 539  45 

Hay,  corn  and  bran 2,502  23 

Insurance 1,875  00 

Ice 77  20 

Land-plaster 55  75 

Laundry  supplies 907  94 

Medicines,  liquors  and  surgical  instrum'ts  2,898  04 

Postage  and  postoffice  box  rent 84  68 

Queensware 332  05 

Repairing,  general 4,465  31 

Repairing  vehicles,  harness,  etc 331  45 

Refund  to  paying  patients 592  15 

Returning  elopers 65  15 

Returning  patients  home 25  75 

Salaries  and  wages 40,333  88 

Seeds 342  33 

Stationery,  printing,  etc 282  33 

A.moiints  carried  forward f  134,027  88   $147,932  65 
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Amounts  brought  forward f  134,027  88   $147,932  56 

Stoves,  furnaoes,  etc 866  64 

Sondriee 194  25 

Tinware 501  54 

Transportation  of  Charitable  Institutions 

Committee  from  city... 155  75 

Traveling  expenses  of  steward 50  35 

Treasurer's  commissions 1,015  06 

Trustees'  per  diem  and  mileage 1,062  22 

Tolling,  stabling,  etc 402  80 

Undertakers'  and  burial  account 641  45 

Wheelbarrows 27  75-$138,945  69 

Balance  on  hand $     8,986  86 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ATHA  THOMAS, 

Treasurer  of  the  Hospital. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  AUDIT. 

The  undersigned  committee  of  the  General  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  appointed  to  examine  and 
audit  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintend- 
ent thereof,  certify  that  they  have  carefully  examined  the  vouchers 
and  receipts  in  said  offices,  and  find  them  accurate  and  correct. 

T.  NIXON  VANDYKE, 
F.  W,  EARNEST, 
OommUtee  of  Board  of  Trustees^ 
Hospital  fob  the  Insane, 
Near  Nashville,  January  2,  188S. 
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BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

FOR  THE  OOVERKMENT  OF  THB 

TENNESSEE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  subordinate  officers  and  employees  are  appointed  hj,  and  are 
linder  the  control  and  direction  of,  the  Superintendent,  and  ac- 
countable to  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  as.Mgned 
them,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  Trustees  for  their  good  character 
and  fidelity. 

In  making  engagements  with  individuals  to  take  charge  of  the 
patients  of  this  institution,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
hospital  contracts  for  their  whole  time,  and  they  are  not  to  leave  the 
premises  or  their  duties,  nor  engage  in  work  of  their  own,  without 
express  permission  from  the  Physician. 

They  are  ez|)ected  to  perform  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities,  all  duties  that  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  house,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  to  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

They  are  to  treat  the  patients,  and  all  having  business  at  the  in- 
stitution, and  each  other,  with  respect  and  courtesy.  They  are  to 
be  neat  in  their  dress,  avoid  wearing  their  hats  in  the  house,  going 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  (unless  when  specially  at  work  in  the  wards), 
lounging  on  settees,  the  use  of  profane  language,  and  every  act  un- 
becoming their  position.  They  must  not  smoke  in  the  wards  or 
rooms  of  the  institution. 
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When  officers  or  visitors  are  present  in  the  wards,  attendants  will 
rise,  accompany  them,  and  be  prepared  ^o  give  such  information  as 
may  be  required.  When  abroad,  they  are  to  avoid  reporting  tho 
conduct^  conversation,  names  or  peculiarities  of  patients,  and  are 
never  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  institution  or  any  of  its  offi- 
cers ;  and  this  is  to  be  strictly  observed  at  all  times,  unless  in  judi- 
cial proceedings. 

No  one  belonging  to  the  west  wing,  nor  any  male  employed  on 
the  premises,  is  to  enter  the  east  wing  on  any  pretense,  or  go  upon 
the  grounds  appropriated  to  the  female  patients,  without  express 
permission. 

It  is  so  important  that  patients  should  be  kept  at  soQie  pleasant 
employment — work  of  some  kind,  walking  or  other  amusement — 
that  no  suitable  opportunity  is  to  be  neglected  to  induce  them  to 
thus  occupy  themselves. 

DUTIES   OF  ATTENDANTS. 

1.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  the  patients,  the  attendants  are- 
to  treat  them  with  respect  and  civility,  address  them  in  a  mild  and 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  and  avoid  violence  and  rudeness  of  every  kind» 
All  civil  questions  are  to  be  promptly  answered.  They  are  urged 
to  keep  cool  under  every  provocation ;  are  never  to  scold,  threaten 
or  dictate  authoritatively;  but  when  they  desire  any  thing  done  by 
a  patient,  are  to  make  a  request  in  a  respectful  manner. 

Force,  unfortunately,  has  sometimes  to  be  used  in  every  institu- 
tion for  the  insane ;  but  tact  and  kindness  render  its  employment 
comparatively  rare ;  and  when  it  must  be  resorted  to,  the  manner 
of  using  it  may  be  made  to  take  away  nearly  all  of  its  offensive- 
ness.  A  pleasant  smile,  kind  and  respectful  manner,  and  sympa- 
thizing words,  will  go  far  to  convince,  even  the  most  excited  patient^ 
that  what  is  done  is  done  from  good  motives,  and  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  those  around  him.  The  opposition  of  patients,  and 
much  of  their  violence,  very  often  arises  from  delusions  that  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  injured  in  some  way ;  and  every 
attempt,  either  to  put  them  in  a  room,  to  give  food,  bath  or  medi- 
cine, or  do  anything  about  their  persons,  if  made  with  angry  looks^ 
cross  words,  or  violence,  only  tends  to  confirm  their  false  ideas^  and 
make  their  resistance  more  obstinate  and  determined.  The  truth 
of  these  views  is  unquestionable,  and  is  confirmed  by  convalescent 
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patients,  who  are  able  to  desoribe  their  feeKngs  and  motives  after 
being  highly  excited. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  an  attendant  be  excused  for  striking 
a  blow,  or  laying  violent  hands  upon  a  patient,  unless  in  the  clear- 
est case  of 'self- defense,  or  to  prevent  his  committing  serious  injury 
to  himself  or  others. 

Attendants  should  never  manifest  fear  of  patients,  but  while 
treating  them  with  firmness  and  decision,  at  the  same  time  let  it  be 
with  mildness  and  kindness.  They  muAt  take  every  pains  to  in- 
spire patience  with  respect  for  the  of&cers,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  true  character  of  the  institution.  They  are  promptly  to 
interfere  when  patients  are  disposed  to  quarrel,  and  by  kind  words, 
and  engaging  their  attention  with  other  objects,  prevent  difficulty. 
A  kind  word,  fitly  spoken,  will  prevent  many  a  scene  of  excite* 
ment,  just  as  a  harsh  remark,  an  angry  look,  an  unkind  allusion,  or 
a  rude  act  on  the  part  of  an  attendant,  may  be  the  origin  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  will  last  for  hours. 

They  are  to  carefully  avoid  talking  with  patients  on  the  subject 
of  their  delusions,  and,  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power,  they  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so. 

They  must  never  allow  patients  to  be  laughed  at,  ridiculed,  or 
harshly  addressed,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  behavior. 
No  greater  proof  of  want  of  correct  feeling  could  be  given  than 
indulging  in  levity  in  reference  to  the  afflictions  of  our  fellow-men. 

Deception  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  particular  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  promises  are  not  made  that  cannot  be  performed. 

They  are  not  to  furnish  writing  materials  or  books  to  the  patients^ 
nor  make  purchases  for  them,  without  consulting  the  Physician. 

All  letters,  parcels  or  packages  (except  clothing),  to  or  from  pa- 
tients, are  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Physician.  When  a 
patient  has  a  forbidden  article  of  &ny  kind,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
attendant  promptly  to  report  it. 

All  damages  done  to  patients  is  to  be  entered  on  a  book  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  delivered  to  the  steward  every  evening. 

2.  Each  attendant  is  responsible  for  every  patient  under  his  or 
her  care,  and  is  expected,  at  any  moment,  to  say  where  each  indi- 
vidual can  be  found.  If  any  one  is  discovered  to  be  missing,  re- 
port is  to  be  immediately  made  to  the  Physician,  and  the  proper 
search  must  be  instantly  made. 
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One  atteDdant  must  always  be  present  with  the  patients  of  each 
ward^  unless  express  directions  are  given  to  the  contrary.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  leave^  except  for  a  temporary  purpose^  it  must  be 
known  that  a  substitute  fills  the  place.  When  patients  remain 
much  in  their  rooms^  the  attendants  are  to  find  reasons  for  fre- 
quently calling  to  see  how  they  are  engaged,  or  if  they  require  any 
particular  attention. 

3.  The  attendants  will  arise  punctually  at  the  ringing  of  the 
morning  bell,  and  take  charge  of  their  wards  before  the  night  watch 
goe»  off  duty.  They  will  then  open  the  chamber  doors,  give  the 
patient  a  kind  greeting,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  dressed,  well 
washed,  and  have  their  hair  and  clothes  neatly  brushed. 

Immediately  after  opening  the  doors  the  chamber  articles  must 
be  removed — never  without  being  covered — from  the  room,  and 
having  the  bedding  laid  on  the  chairs  for  airing.  They  will  then 
commence  putting  the  room  in  order,  and  after  the  beds  and  bed- 
ding have  been  sufficiently  aired,  have  them  properly  made  up  for 
the  day. 

Every  part  of  the  Hospital  is  to  be  prepared  for  inspection  at  the 
Physician's  visit,  which  will  be  commenced  not  later  than  9  o'clock 
every  morning. 

4.  All  wards  and  rooms  are  to  be  kept  scri^ulously  neat,  clean, 
and  well  ventilated  at  all  times. 

Whenever  any  unpleasant  effluvium  is  discovered,  the  cause  is  to 
be  searched  for  and  promptly  removed,  day  or  night.     ^ 

Whenever  any  part  of  a  parlor,  chamber  or  hall  is  accidentally 
soiled,  it  is  to  be  cleaned  at  once. 

Whenever  a  bed  or  furniture  of  a  room  has  been  disarranged,  it 
is  to  be  promptly  put  in  order. 

The  halls  and  parlors  must  be  swept  as  often  in  each  day  as  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  spittoons  are  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  frequently 
emptied. 

The  water-closets,  urinals,  etc.,  are  to  be  carefully  watched,  and 
prevented  from  impairing  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  wards.^ 

MEALS. 

6.  The  attendants  will  see  that  the  patients  are  always  up  and 
ready  for  breakfast  at  the  prescribed  hour. 
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Those  patients  who  take  their  meals  in  their  rooms  are  to  be 
served  promptly,  and,  whenever  .necessary,  an  attendant  is  to  re- 
main with  them  while  they  are  eating.  / 

Care  is  to  be  taken  that  no  knife,  fork,  or  other  article  that  conld 
be  used  as  a  weapon,  is  left  in  the  ward  or  taken  from  the  tables. 
When  any  snch  article  is  missed,  prompt  measures  must  be  taken 
for  its  recovery. 

The  Steward  and  Matron  will  visit  all  the  dining  rooms  during 
the  hours  for  meals,  and  have  a  supervision  of  the  mode  in  which 
patients  have  their  meals  served  to  them  in  their  wards  or  in  their 
rooms.  All  deficiencies  are  to  be  promptly  reported  to  these  offi- 
cers, and  their  instructions  on  these  points  are  to  be  strictly  at* 
tended  to. 

Patients  are  never  to  be  forced  to  take  food  but  in  the  presence 
of  a  Physician,  Steward  or  Matron,  and  never  but  by  the  express 
direction  of  one  of  the  Physicians. 

ADKINISTBATION   OF  MEDICINE. 

The  utmost  gentleness  is  to  be  used  in  giving  medicine,  and  every 
proper  means  employed  to  induce  the  patient  to  take  it  willingly. 
When  it  is  positively  refused,  and  the  Physician  believes  its  admin- 
istration important,  either  the  Physician,  Steward  or  Matron  must 
be  present  before  any  force  can  be  used.  Any  unexpected  effect  in 
the  operation  of  medicine  is  to  be  promptly  reported. 

When  a  patient  complains  of  being  sick,  or  is  supposed  to  be  so, 
the  facts  should  be  reported  without  delay  to  the  Physician. 

BATHING. 

Unless  a  special  exemption  is  made  by  the  Physician,  every  pa- 
tient will  take  a  warm  bath  once  a  week — the  temperature  to  be 
such  as  is  most  grateful  to  the  pationt. 

SHAVING. 

The  shaving  of  the  patients  is  to  be  done  by  the  attendants  in 
each  male  ward,  at  stated  intervals,  and  patients  who  desire  to  be 
shaved  more  frequently  are  to  be  gratified.  Great  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  injury  is  done  with  the  razors,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
carefully  kept  by  the  attendant.  When  the  Physician  has  allowed 
a  patient  to  shave  himself,  an  attendant  must  always  be  present, 
and  no  other  patient  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
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WALKING  OUT  WITH  PATIENTS. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  patient,  not  too  feeble  or  too  sick,  should 
walk  out  about  the  grounds  at  least  once  in  each  morning  and  onoe 
in  each  afternoon.  Immediately  after  the  physician's  morning  visit, 
in  suitable  weather,  one  attendant  in  each  ward  should  prepare  to 
go  out  with  as  many  patiants  as  it  is  proper  to  take  at  once — the 
other  attendant  remaining  to  do  the  work  of  the  ward.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  first  company,  a  second  should  go  out,  and  so  on,  till 
all  in  the  ward  have  had  the  proper  amount  of  exercise.  Those  too 
feeble  to  take  the  ordinary  walk  should  be  taken  to  the  airing 
courts.  In  the  afternoon  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted,  and 
continued  until  near  tea  time. 

When  walking  out  with  the  patients  the  attendants  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  consult  their  wishes  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  walk, 
etc.;  will  be  vigilant  to  keep  them  together,  and  prevent  their  stroll- 
ing. They  will  take  care  that  those  from  different  wards  mix  as 
little  as  possible,  and  that  no  more  are  taken  in  one  company  than 
can  be  properly  attended. 

When  attendants  are  walking  out  with  patients  they  will  not  de- 
part from  the  exercise  grounds,  and  will  avoid  all  dangerous  places. 
They  will  strictly  avoid  paying  any  visits  when  they  have  patients 
with  them,  or  entering  private  houses  for  any  purpose.  The  Su- 
perintendent alone  gives  the  privilege  of  the  grounds,  or  permis- 
sion to  patients  to  pay  visits. 

PATIENTS  AT  WORK  AND  OUT-DOOB  ATTENDANTS. 

Such  male  patients  as  are  deemed  suitable  will  be  allowed  by  the 
Superintendent  or  Assistant  Physician  to  go  out  to  work,  under  the 
care  of  the  out- door  attendants;  but  no  one  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  wards  for  this  purpose,  unless  some  general  permission  of  this 
kind  has  been  previously  given.  The  attendants  will  take  especial 
care  that  the  patients  do  not  engage  in  improper  kinds  of  labor, 
and  that  they  do  not  overwork  themselves. 

These  patients  must  always  be  kept  under  observation,  and  when 
a  strong  disposition  to  escape  is  manifested,  they  must  be  returned 
to  the  ward,  or  kept  constantly  near  the  attendant. 

All  attendants  are  expected  to  go  out  and  work  vnth  patients, 
whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable  for  them  to  do  so ;  and  when  thus 
engaged,  they  will  carefully  avoid  every  appearance  of  superintend- 
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ing  patients,  but  mast  work  with  them,  and  induce  them  to  labor 
by  persuasion  and  example,  and  not  by  giving  orders. 

BETIBING  AT  NIGHT. 

Patients  are  not  to  retire  before  8  o'clock  P.  M.  without  permis- 
sion, unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  fatigue.  After  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  at  half-past  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  patients  may  retire  in  every  part 
of  the  house. 

Attendants  are  expected  and  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  at  9 
o'clock;  fifteen  minutes  after  9  o'clock  no  light  can  be  kept  burn- 
ing in  any  room,  unless  in  case  of  sickness.  When  patients  lodge 
in  a  different  part  of  the  building  from  that  in  which  they  pass  the 
the  day,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  having  them  in  charge  dur- 
ing the  day,  to  take  them  to  their  rooms  and  see  them  comfortably 
in  bed ;  and  it  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  attendant  in  the  part  of 
the  building  where  they  sleep,  to  see  them  up,  dressed  and  washed, 
ready  to  be  returned  to  the  ward  where  they  pass  the  day,  in  season- 
able tin^e. 

Before  closing  the  door  the  attendant  should  be  certain  the  pa- 
tient is  in  the  room,  and  wish  him  good  night.  The  door  is  then 
to  be  carefully  locked  and  tried. 

No  patient's  door  is  ever  to  be  left  unlocked  at  night  without 
special  permission  from  the  Physician. 

RESTRAINING   APPARATUS. 

No  restraining  apparatus  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  ap- 
plied without  express  direction  of  the  Physician. 

Seclusion  in  a  private  room,  and  the  personal  care  of  attendants, 
must  be  rdied  on  till  the  Physician  can  be  found. 

The  escape  of  patients  is  alwi^ys  exceedingly  annoying,  and  al- 
though such  events  will  occasionally  occur,  it  must  never  be  al- 
lowed from  neglect. 

Attendants  should  always  be  doubly  watchful  of  patients  known 
to  be  disposed  to  escape. 

WIten  it  is  clearly  made  out  that  a  patient  hxu  escaped  from  the 
careUesness  or  neglect  of  an  aUendant,  the  expense  of  recovering  the 
patient  will  be  charged  to  the  attendant^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Super* 
intendent. 
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LEAVE  OF  AB8EKGE. 

To  those  who  perforin  their  duties  faithfully,  it  is  desirable  to  al- 
low as  much  relaxation  and  as  much  absence  as  is  consistent  with 
the  kind  of  service  required  and  the  welfare  of  the  patients;  bat 
whenever  the  absen6e  of  attendants  is  deemed  likely  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  patients,  they  are  expected  to  remain  at  their  posts. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  only  by  the  Superintendent. 

NOTICE  TO  LEAVE  AND  DISCHARGES. 

Whenever  any  one  employed  wishes  to  give  up  his  situation,  he- 
is  required  to  give  one  month^s  notice  of  his  intention. 

Whenever  any  one  is  discharged,  however,  for  violation  of  rale» 
or  improper  conduct,  no  notice  will  be  given  or  payment  made,  ex- 
cept at  the  option  of  the  Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  AND  MODES  OF  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 


INTO  THS 


Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 


AN  ACT  to  Prescribe  the  Terms  and  Modes  of  Admission  of  Patients 
into  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee^  That  no  person  shall  be  received  as  a  patient  in  the  Hos- 
pital except  he  or  she  have  legal  citizenship  and  residence  in  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  the  Hospital  by  their 
legal  guardians^  or  by  relations  or  friends^  in  case  they  have  no 
guardians,  or  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  the  person  be  proved  to 
be  insane  ;  but  never,  under  any  cireumstances,  except  upon  the  staic" 
ment  of  at  least  one  reputable  physician,  based  upon  personal  exami- 
nation,  and  certificate  thereto,  made  and  dated  vnthin  one  month  of  the 
presentation  of  the  patient  at  the  Hospital.  . 

Such  certificate  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to,  and  at- 
tested BY  A  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Judge  of  any  court 

OF  RECORD. 

NON- PAYING  PATIENTS. 

Sec.  3.  Non-paying  patients,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  one  to  every  four  thousand  of  the 
population  of  each  county,  under  these  conditions : 
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The  county  from  which  such  patient  is  sent  shall  pay  the  trans- 
portation to  the  Hospital^  and,  during  the  stay  of  such  patient,  the 
Hospital  shall  furnish  clothing  and  all  proper  Hospital  maintenanoe 
and  treatment.  When  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  shall 
notify  the  County  Court  Clerk  of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  re- 
nnoving  such  patients,  it  shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
the  charge  being  limited  ^to  the  actual  expenses.  Such  patients 
shall  be  removed  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  may  be  judicious  and 
proper  for  the  interest  of  the  Hospital,  of  the  patient,  and  of  the 
community. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  admission  of  non-paying  patients  the  following 
proceedings  shall  be  had : 

citizen's  cebtipicate. 

1.  Some  respectable  citizen  of  the  county  to  which  the  patient 
belongs  shall  file  with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  county,  a  state- 
ment in  writing  substantially  as  follows : 

State  op  Tennessee, County. 

The  undersigned,  a  citizen  of  said  State  and  county,  hereby  states 

that is  insane;  his  insanity  is  of  less  than  two  years^ 

duration  (or  that  his  being  at  large  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  community)  ;  that  he  is  in  needy  circumstances,  and  has  a  legal 
settlement  in  said  county,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

These  facts  can  be  proved  by     and 

(naming  at  least  two  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  respectable 
physician). 

Dated  this day  of  ,  18.... 

2.  The  Justice  shall  issue  subpoenas  on  the  persons  named  as  wit- 
nesses, and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  think  proper,  requiring 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  a  specified  time,  to  testify  concerning 
the  facts  set  forth  in  said  statement.  Subpoenas  may  also  issue  for 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane. 

physician's  cebtipicate. 

.  5.  If,  after  such  inquest,  the  Justice  is  satisfied  of  the  troth  of 
the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  statement,  he  sh^all  require  the  med- 
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ioal  witness  forthwith  to  make  out  a  certifioate^  sach  as  is  herein 
set  forth^  substantially : 

''I, f  a  practicing  physician  of  the  county  of 

^  State  of  Tennessee,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this 

day  personally  examined ,  alleged  to  be  insane,  and 

pronounce so;  is  years  of  age;  is  the  subject  of  no 

infectious  disorder;  the  disease  is  of years'  duration;  is 

not  the  subject  of  epilepsy ;  has ever  attempted  to  com- 
mit violence  on  self  or  others;  the  medical  treatnient  has  been 


magistbate's  inquest. 

4.  The  Justice  shall  certify  to  his  inquest,  and  attest  the  signa- 
ture of  the  physician  under  seal.  The  following  words  substan- 
tially shall  be  his  certificate  : 

"  State  OF  Tennessee, County. 

'^  I,  the  undersigned  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  countiC 

aforesaid,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  held  an  inquest  on , 

of  said  county,  a  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  according  to  law.  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  is  insane,  on  competent  medical  testimony ;  that 
he  is  a  fit  subject  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to 
undergo  treatment  therein,  as  an  object  of  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
I  am  further  satisfied  that  his  being  at  large  is  injurious  to  himself 
and  disadvantageous  to  the  community. 

"Witness  my  hand,  this day  of  ,  18...^' 

Immediately  after  the  inquest,  the  Justice  shall  transmit  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  Court  a  certificate  of  these  proceedings.  The 
Clerk  shall  file  the  same  in  his  office,  and  immediately  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  accompa- 
nied with  an  application  for  admission  of  the  patient  therein  named 
to  the  same.  Upon  receipt  of  this  application,  the  Superintendent 
shall  immediately  advise  the  Clerk  whether  and  when  the  patient 
can  be  received. 

clerk's  warrant. 

5.  The  Clerk  shall  thereupon,  in  due  season  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  patient  to  the  Hospital  by  the  time  appointed,  issue  his  war- 
rant to  any  suitable  person  for  the  conveyance  of  the  patient  to  the 
Hospital,  in  the  following  terms,  substantially : 
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State  OF  Tennessee, CowTr. 

'^To :  Whereas,  all  the  prooeedings  necessary 

to  entitle to  be  admitted  into  the  Tennessee 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  as  a  non  paying  patient,  have  been  had  ac- 
cording to  law,  you  are  hereby  required  forthwith  to  take  said  per- 
son and  convey  him  to  said  Hospital,  and,  after  executing  this  war- 
rant,  make  due  return  of  the  same  to  this  office. 

"  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  oi  office,  at  office,  this day  of 

•  ••••• ••,  lo««* 

,  OerL" 


(i 


6.  Upon  receiving  the  patient,  the  Superintendent  shall  endorse 
upon  the  warrant  a  receipt,  as  follows: 

"  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Received  the  patient 
named  in  the  within  warrant. 

,  Superintendent.'' 


« 


PAYING  PATIENTS. 

Sec.  6.  Paying  patients  may  be  admittad  into  the  Hospital  for 
tbe  Insane  under  the  following  conditions,  etc.: 

TBEASURER's  receipt,  ETC. 

1.  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  patient,  there  shall  be  produced 
to  the  Superintendent  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  for  thirteen  weeks'  charge  in  advance  (or  this  amount 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent). 

form  of  bond. 

2.  A  bond  of  the  following  form  and  tenor  shall  be  made : 
"Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents:    That  we, 

and ,  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  are  held  and  firmly 

bound  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Tennenst'e  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  payment  whereof 
we  hereby  jointly  and  severally  bind  ourselves. 

"Witness  ourhnnds,  this day  of ,  18... 

"  The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  as  follows: 

"  Whereas, ,of  the  county  of ,  is  about 

to  be  admitted  as  a  patient  into  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, now,  while remains  therein,  the   undersigned 

shall  constantly  supply with  suitable  clothing,  and  pay  all 
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» 

the  charges  against ,  quarterly  ip  advance,  and  pay  all  reason- 
able charges  for  injury  to  apartments  and  furniture^  and  in  the 

event  of  escape^  pay  all  reasonable  charges   for   recapture, 

and  if  shall. die  therein,  pay  all  reasonable  expenses  in- 

curred  for  burial,  and  whenever removal  shall  be  required, 

immediately  to  do  so;  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void;  otherwise 
it  shall  remain  in  full  force. 

"  Witness  our  hands,  this day  of  ^  18../' 

MEDICAL  C£BTIFICATE. 

3.  A  medical  certificate  of  the  following  form,  signed  by  at  least 
one  physician  of  reputable  standing,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Super- 
intendent : 

'*  The  undersigned,  being  a  physician  in  regular  practice,  hereby 

certifies  that,  on  the  day  of  ,18...,  I  personally 

examined  ,  of  county,  State  of 

Tennessee,  and  pronounce insane,  and  a   fit  subject  of  care 

and  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.     The  patient  is 

years  of  age;  is  free  from  infectious  disease ;  has  been  insane  for 

;  the  disease  is  (or  is  not)  hereditary;  the  supposed 

predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are  ;  is  not 

the  subject  of  epilepsy ;  has  (or  has  not)  attempted  to  commit  vio- 
lence on  self  or  others." 

This  certificate  shall  contain  all  the  facts  known  to  t]ie  maker  re- 
garding the  insanity  of  the  patient,  and  shall  be  signed  and  attested 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

REMOVAL  OF  PATIENTS. 

Sec.  6.  The  Superintendent,  by  authority  of  the  Resident  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  bhall  have  power  to  require  the 
removal  of  any  patient,  paying  or  non-paying,  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

PATIENTS  FROM  COTTRTS  OF  CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION. 

Sec.  7.  When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged  on  behalf  of 

any  person  charged  with  a  criminal  oflense,  punishable  by  impris- 
onment or  death,  the  court  shall  charge  the  jury  that  if,  from  the 
evidence,  they  believe  the  defendant  to  be  insane,  and  that  it  would 
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endanger  the.  peace  of  the  commanity  to  set  him  at  liberty,  they 
shall  so  find. 

Upon  such  finding,  the  court  shall  direct  an  order  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  to  receive  and  keep  the 
defendant  as  others — which  order,  together  with  the  defendant,  the 
Sheriff^  of  the  county  shall  deliver  to  the  Superintendent. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees  and  Physician,  such  patient 
has  recovered  from  his  insanity,  they  shall  cause  him  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Jailer  of  Davidson  county  for  safe-keeping,  and  imme- 
diately transmit  jU>  the  Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  patient  waa 
arraigned,  notice  of  the  fact. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  patients 
for  admission  to  the  hospital  for  the  colored  insane. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  patients  into  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  conflict  with 
this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  December  14, 1871. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 

The  Trustees  of  tb^  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  respectfully 
report  that  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  with  the  guardianship  of 
which  they  have  been  intrusted  by  the  State,  are  in  their  usual  sat- 
isfactory condition.  The  administration  of  the  late  Superintend^ 
«nt  was  so  long  and  so  successful,  giving  such  perfect  satisfaction^ 
both  to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  pupils,  that  we  were  not  without 
apprehension,  that,  under  the  management  of  his  successor,  who^ 
•ever  he  might  be,  such  change  necessarily  involving,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  a  different  mode  of  discipline  and  the  introduction 
of  somewhat  new  methods  of  instruction,  there  might  be  for  a  time 
«ome  little  interruption  in  the  hitherto  regular  movement  of  the  in- 
etilution,  both  in  its  conduct  as  a  household  and  in  its  government 
as  a  school.  The  diffictilty  did  present  itself,  but  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  we  think  it  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  matter  of 
•complaint,  originating  in  misapprehension,  received  our  careful  at- 
tention, and  upon  deliberate  conference  we  did  not  conceive  that 
the  facts  justified  any  interference  on  our  part  with  the  Superin- 
tendent in  his  management  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  bet  forth  in  this  report  the  imagined  grievances,  which 
we  considered  as  of  rather  a  trivial  nature,  and  reference  to  whiok 
is  here  made  only  for  the  reason  that  we  wish,  if  further  inquiry  is 
^lesired,  to  place  the  General  Assembly,  or  the  Committees  on  Char- 
itable Institutions,  in  possession  of  any  facts  within  our  knowledge 
which  can  even  remotely  affect  the  well-being  and  efficiency  of  the 
institution.    We  see  no  reason  for  any  further  trouble. 

The  Trustees  testify  with  pleasure  as  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  Superintendent  has,  in  their  opinion,  tried  to  perform  his 
duty,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  at  times  somewhat  difficult 
■and  embarrassing. 
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Sinoe  the  meeting  of  the  last  General  Assembly  a  vaoanoy  m» 
oreated  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  death  of  William  H.  Evansr 
^  a  most  worthy  and  estimable  Christian  gentleman^  and  a  faithfol 
worker  in  all  benevolent  enterprises^  in  whose  plaoe  we  have  selected 
as  Trustee  Mr«  John  G.  Houston,  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  which 
action,  we  trust,  will  be  confirmed  by  your  honorable  body. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  is  herewith  presented,  and  we- 
specially  commend  it  to  your  careftil  and  attentive  examination. 
The  pupils  have  been  graded  into  classes  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  Public  Schools — a  great  improvement,  we  think,, 
and  which  will  work  admirably,  if  parents  can  be  induced  to  enter 
their  children  in  the  school  at  an  early  age  and  keep  them  there 
continuously  until  the  course  of  study  is  finished. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  last  Greneral  Assembly  for  the 
support  of  the  school  were  of  the  following  sums  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes :  $2,000  annually  for  the  support  of  the  colored 
pupils ;  $6,000  for  fixing  up  colored  school,  furnishing  chapel,  for 
additional  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  and  $7,000  in  addition  to  the  un- 
expended balance  of  $23,000  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  sohooL 
Said  unexpended  balance  was  in  fact  $23,600,  but  the  amount  was 
of  no  consequence,  as  we  have  not  had  any  necessity  to  spend  all 
the  money  which  was  appropriated.  Of  this  sum  of  $39,000  thus 
appropriated,  there  have  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  on  war*- 
rants  issued  from  the  Comptroller's  office,  the  sum  of  $34,050,  in- 
cluding the  warrant  for  $2,900,  issued  January  2, 1883,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  last  report,  and  including  the  warrant  for 
$4,000  issued  Dec.  19,  1884.  There  was  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report  the  sum  of  $4,588.86,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  $91.40,  being  rents  for  stable,  etc.,  on  the  premiss,, 
amounting  to  $4,680.25,  which  sum,  added  to  $34,050,  makes 
$38,730.26  of  public  money  in  our  hands  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  13tb 
section  of  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  duplicate  vouchers  1  to  20,. 
inclusive,  are  herewith  filed  in  a  separate  paper,  marked  Exhibit  A,, 
which  accompanies  and  constitutes  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  payments  were  to— 

1883— May  19— C.  S.  Hahn See  voucher  No.  l...$300  00 

June    2— Isaac  Smith ''         «  2...  170  00 

June    2— L.  A.  Bigelow "         "  3...     36  00 
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Jane     2 — ^Alez.  Graj See  voucher  No.  4...  123  06 

June  21— Weakley  &  Warren  «  «  5...  491  00 

July  14— P.  Morrison «  «  6....  131  76 

Aug.  23— P.  L.  Hedrick  &  Bro  «  «  7...  134  28 

Sept.    1— Kane  &  Demerich...  '*  «  8...  200  00 

•   Sept.    1— Henry  Cammeran..'.  "  "  9... '670  00 

Sept.    4— Freeman  &  Keesee..  "  "  10...     36  30 

Sept.    8— P.  Morrison «  "  11...  200  00 

Sept.  12— Kane  &  Demerich...  "  «     .  12...  200  00 

— Wm.  Culbert "  "  13...  300  00 

Sept.  25— Wm.  Culbert "  «  14...  365  00 

Oct.     1— C.  S.  Hahn "  ",  15...  200  00 

Oct.     6— Kane  &  Demerich...  "  «  16...  528  70 

1884— Mch.    1— C.S.  Hahn «  "  17...  100  00 

Mch.  19— C.  S.  Hahn "  "  18...  300  00 

Mch.28— C.H.AL.H.Le8ueur«  "  19...     11  25 

Apl.  28— C.  S.  Hahn «  "  20...  502  67 


$5,000  00 
The  sum  of  $850  was  paid  out  for  painting  the  houses,  and 
$472  33  was  paid  to  0.  S.  Hahn,  the  balance  due  on  the  new  organ, 
vouchers  for  which  payments  are  herewith  filed  in  a  separate  paper,, 
marked  Exhibit  B.  There  is  a  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  in  the  American  National  Bank  of  the-^sum  of 
$85.39,  and  there  has  been  issued  to  the  Superintendent  the  follow- 
ing checks  for  support  ot  the  institution,  namely  : 

1883— January  13 $3,692  94 

April  2 600  00 

April  13 3,115  94 

July  17 1,956  61 

October  20 » 3,300  00 

December  27 3,000  00 

1884— January  1 800  00 

March  25 4,439  26 

June  24 2,646  62 

September  27 4,475  58 

December  27 4,295  59 

Total $32,322  63 
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BE0APrrUl4ATI0H. 

Payments  for  special  appropriation %  6,000  00 

Painting  the  entire  exterior 850  00 

Balance  paid  for  new  organ ...•  472  33 

Checks  to  Superintendent '. 32,322  53 

Cash  in  bank / 85  39 


$38,730  25 

The  balance  andrawn  of  the  last  appropriation  is  $4,950,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  last  check  paid  over  to  the  Saperintendent 
on  the  27th  olt.,  for  $4,295.59,  and  also  the  sam  of  $199.56,  being 
balance  due  the  institution  from  him  at  last  quarterly  settlement,  in 
all  $4,496.15,  constitutes  a  fund  for  the  estimated  support  of  the 
institution  for  the  first  quarter  of  1886.  It  is  our  custom  to  make 
sn  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  current  quarter,  and  to  place 
with  the  Superintendent  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  discharge  the 
flame.  The  undrawn  balance  to  our  credit  will,  we  are  sure,  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  the  institution;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  amount,  we  will  try  to  manage  it  economic- 
ally. Out  of  the  $32,322.53  paid  over  to  the  Superintendent,  aside 
from  said  sum  $4,495.15,  a  larger  portion  of  which  is  unexpended, 
and,  besides  the  support  of  the  Institution  for  two  years,  the  Super- 
intendent, by  order  of  the  Board,  paid  out  $2,515.08  for  extraor- 
^nary  repairs  and  improvements,  and  also  $600  for  bills  due  when  he 
entered  on  his  administration. 

The  establishment  of  the  colored  school  increases  the  expenses  in 
it  much  greater  degree  than  if  an  equal  number  of  white  pupils 
were  added  to  the  school-^in  fact^  an  increase  of  a  few  pupils  does 
not  increase  expenses  sensibly,  the  cost  of  many  things,  as  light, 
heat,  teaching,  etc.,  being  as  great  whether  there  be  one  or  ten 
pupils.  As  the  General  Assembly  wisely*  and  justly  thought  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  colored  blind  children,  it  was,  of 
course,  a  necessity  to  have  different  establishments ;  and  hence  oar 
expenses  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  would  have  been  had  all 
the  pupils  been  of  one  color. 

At  the  time  of  rendering  our  last  report  there  was  $198.95 
stand  to 'the  credit  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  on  the  books  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  being  gifts,  etc.,  to  the  school  from  pri- 
vate persons.    The  sum  of  $20.30  was  paid  out  during  the  last  two 
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years,  but  the  fund  has  been  increased;  and  now  amonnts  to  $248.66 
This  monej  is  never  mingled  with  any  money  appropriated  by  the 
State,  and  when  nsed  at  all  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  amuse- 
ment to  the  pupils. 

We  invite  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  visit  the 
school,  and  we  shall  take  ^pleasure  in  answering  any  questions  or 
giving  any  informatien  which  may  be  desired. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 

EDWARD,  H.  EAST,  Om'n. 

T.  ANDEBfiON,       . 

GEO.  W.  SMITH, 

C.  W.NANCE, 

JOHN  M.  LEA, 

JOHN  G.  HOUSTON. 
January  6, 1886. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trudees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  ihe  Blind : 

Gentlekek  : — ^The  number  of  white  pupils  on  the  roll  of  the 

institntion,  Dec.  19, 1882^  was 60 

Since  admitted *. 34 

Discharged  or  discontinned 23 

Number  on  roll  December  19, 1884 —61 

The  number  of  colored  pupils  Dec.  19, 1882,  was 8 

Since  admitted 4 

Discharged  or  discontinued 4 

Number  on  roll  December  19,  1884 —      8 

Whole  number  in  both  Schools  December  19, 1884.. j 69 

Of  the  number  (23)  who  have  been  classed  as  '^  discharged  or 
discontinued  ^'  from  the  school,  six  a^,  in  point  of  fact,  pupils  of 
the  institution,  and  have  been  expected  back  during  the  present 
session  of  school,  but  are  detained  at  home  for  various  reasons* 
In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  work 
in  any  department  of  the  school,  is  the  non-attendance  and  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  on  the  pai%  of  too  many  of  the  pupils.  Far 
too  large  a  number  do  not  begin  their  school  term  when  the  insti- 
tution opens ;  they  come  at  different  times  during  the  session.  Of 
course,  some  of  these  cases  of  absence  are  necessary,  from  illness 
or  other  family  reasons ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  grnater  part  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
parents,  of  the  desirability  of  promptness  and  regularity. 

The  health  of  the  pupils,  while  not  perfect,  has  been  fair.  We 
are  somewhat  subject  to  malaria,  many  dsises  being  the  development 
of  disease  planted  in  the  system  before  coming  to  the  school.  In 
February,  1884,  two  cases  of  measles  occurred,  and,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  malady,  it  was  rapidly  communicated  to  others. 
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Thirty-five  cases  occurred  among  the  pupils.  All  were  of  normal 
iype^  and  most  of  them  light.  One  case  became  complicated  with 
mumps  and  a  chronic  internal  disorder,  and  was  serious  for  a  few 
days ;  but  by  prompt  medical  attention  and  careful  nursing,  the  boy 
was  soon  out  of  danger.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  fever 
during  the  two  years. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1883,  Miss  Jennie  Dixon,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  institution  as  pupil  and  teacher,  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  and  died  January  18.  She  was  sincerely  be- 
loved by  the  pupils,  and  her  memory  is  still  green  among  them. 

In  May,  1883,  I  graded  the  school  into  five  classes.  The  names 
and  studies  of  each  grade  are  as  follows  : 

Primary  Class: — Beading,  spelling,  geography,  numbers,  object 
lessons. 

Irdermediate  Class: — Reading,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic, 
American  history. 

Jwaior  Class : — Beading,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, script  writing. 

8vb  Senior  Class : — Arithmetic,  grammar,  physiology,  algebra, 
ancient  history,  natural  philosophy. 

Senior  Class. — Algebra,  geometry,  logic,  natural  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  English  and  American  literature,  chemistry. 

These  studies  have  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  I  have 
not  yet  found  time  to  introduce  the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  Musical  Department  of  our  work  continues  to  make  satis- 
&ctory  progress,  under  the  faithful  and  efficient  labors  of  Prof.  J. 
Y.  Armstrong.  All  the  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  leara 
the  piano,  and  thos6  who  manifest  amy  talent  are  continued  in  prac- 
tice on  that  instrument. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  State,  and  your  administration  of 
the  funds  provided,  we  now  have  an  excellent  pipe  organ,  whose 
use  will  familiarize  our  pupils  with  the  manipulation  of  any  instru- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  is  already  proving  of  great  value  in  our 
work.  Eight  of  the  pupils  are  practising  on  it.  The  new  piano, 
and  three  cabinet  organs  which  you  authorized  me  to  purchase, 
also  add  greatly  to  our  facilities  for  musical  instruction. 

The  pupils  are  taught  vocal  music,  daily,  in  two  classes,  and  a 
few  are  given  individual  lessons  in  singing. 

Several  of  the  older  boys  have  daily  practice  in  tuning  pianos.  I 
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hope  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  models  of  the  different  parts  and 
kinds  of  piano  actions,  so  as  to  render  those  who  study  and  prac- 
tice tuning,  familiar  with  all  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument. 

If  the  school  continues  to  increase  in  numbers,  as  it  is  evident  it 
should,  Mr.  Armstrong  will  need  regular  assistance  in  the  work  of 
the  Musical  Department,  at  an  early  day. 

The  colored  school  has  not  increased  in  numbers  during  the  bi- 
ennial term.  Those  who  are  teaching  in  that  department  are  faith- 
ful, and  the  results  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  school. 

In  the  Industrial  Department,  eleven  boys  are  being  instructed 
in  mattrass- making,  and  broom- making.  Sixteen  of  the  smaller 
boys  are  taught  bead- work.  All  the  girls,  at  different  times  during 
the  day,  are  taught  some  one  or  more  of  the  following :  bead-work, 
knitting,  crotcheting,  band  sewing,  machine  sewing. 

The  mattrass  and  broom  shop  has  not  suflScient  room,  in  its  pres- 
ent quarters,  for  all  who  might  otherwise  be  instructed  in  it.  It 
is  possible  that  by  removing  certain  partitions  in  the  houses  now 
occupied  by  the  shop,  and  the  shop  teacher,  adequate  space  can  be 
obtained  at  small  cost. 

During  the  last  few  months,  circulars  and  letters  have  been  sent 
to  a  number  of  blind  children,  or  their  friends,  whose  names  were 
found  in  the  roll  of  the  federal  census  of  1880.  Four  have  been 
sent  to  the  school,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  work.  About  twenty 
dollars  ($20),  has  been  spent  during  the  two  years,  for  printing,, 
postage  and  stationary,  for  this  work  of  soliciting  pupils ;  and  seven 
children  have  become  pupils  of  the  school,  as  a  result.  Many  let- 
ters have  been  written  which  have  elicited  no  response  of  any 
kind.  If  the  money  can  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
officer  of  the  institution,  or  to  employ  some  other  person,  wha 
should  visit  and  personally  investigate  a  number  of  these  cases,  it 
would  probably  bring  many  of  them  into  the  school. 

The  census  reports  48,928  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  in 
1880.  Of  this  number,  5,109,  or  nearly  lOJ  per  cent,  are  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16,  which  are  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  to 
this  school.  The  State  of  Tennessee  had,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  2,026  blind  persons.  At  the  same  rate,  then,  there  are 
in  this  State,  212  blind  persons,  of  lawful  age  to  enter  this  insti* 
tntion  and  receive  an  education.     Of  this  number,  we  now  have 
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fifty-one  (51),  eighteen  of  onr  present  number  being  past  16  years 
of  age.  This  would  leave  161,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  '^  thej 
ought  to  be  in  school  and  are  not/'  Various  causes,  conspire  to 
keep  many  of  these  away ;  but  doubtless  we  may  count  ignorance 
about  the  school  and  indifierence  to  the  interests  of  education  as  the 
chief.  A  few  hundred  dollars,  judiciously  expended  in  visiting,  or 
sending  to  various  parts  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  school, 
will  greatly  aid  in  removing  the  first  of  these,  as  well  as  the  relue- 
tance  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  school. 

Again,  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  found  where  the  pa- 
rents, while  by  no  means  paupers,  are  too  poor  to  clothe  the  child 
in  a  fit  manner  for  attending  a  boarding-school  away  from  home. 
If  a  law  could  be  enacted  authorizing  the  school  to  clothe  such 
•children  and  charge  the  expense  to  the  county  from  whence  the 
child  comes,  it  would  greatly  aid  in  the  work  of  educating  these 
**  wards  of  the  State,''  whose  appeal  for  special  opportunity  is  two- 
fold, arising  from  blindness  and  poverty.  If  the  necessary  expense 
for  fare  of  such  children  could  also  be  charged  to  the  county  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  In  this  connection,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  Gen.  J.  W. 
Thomas,  the  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  He  has  granted  passes  over 
that  road  for  all  our  pupils  for  whom  I  have  requested  them.  I 
have  taken  all  care  possible  not  to  ask  this  .  favor,  except  where  I 
believed  it  to  be  almost  a  necessity ;  not  only  to  avoid  burdening 
the  benevolence  of  the  railroad  company,  but  to  discourage  nniie- 
<>essary  leaning  upon  any  such  aid,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. 

During  the  past  autumn  I  have  had  some  extra  work  done  im 
-clearing  up  the  grounds,  and  planting  trees.  I  hope  this  work 
oan  be  continued,  and  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  site  be  thus 
broaght  into  a  good  state  of  development. 

You  have  employed  the  money  especially  appropriated  by  the  last 
Legislature  in  necessary  repairs  and  painting  on  the  colored 
school,  in  having  the  organ  built,  in  providing  an  additional' boiler 
with  pipe  and  radiators  to  increase  the  heating  apparatus,  and  ia 
improving  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  &cilities.  A  laundry  and 
drying-room  have  been  fitted  up,  a  coal- house  has  been  built,  and 
the  bath-rooms  and  wash-rooms  have  been^ improved;  and  the  ex- 
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penses  of  these  last  have  been  paid  out  of  the  funds  placed  in  my 
hands,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  schedule  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Superintendent,  for  the  two  years. 

The  school  needs  a  place  for  the  sick,  properly  furnished  and  fit- 
ted up,  wliere  those  either  slightly  or  seriously  ill  can  be  isolated 
and  cared  for,  with  less  fatigue  to  those  who  nurse  them,  and  greater 
safety  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  ill.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
also  lessen  the  probability  of  any  contagious  disease  spreading  among 
the  pupils,  in  case  any  such  disease  should  appear  in  the  school.  I 
think  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  (f  500.00)  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose. 

Several  new  carpets  are  needed,  and  much  of  the  woodwork  inside 
the  house  should  receive  another  coat  of  paint.  The  water-closets 
of  the  institution  are  not  in  a  first-rate  sanitary  condition,  and,  I 
think,  cannot  be,  with  the  present  style  of  apparatus. 

I  think  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  (f  4,000.00)  each  quarter, 
with  an  additional  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  ((2,000.00) 
to  be  used  in  searching  for  pupils,  fitting  up  sick-rooms,  providing 
additional  furniture,  and  other  extraordinary  expenses,  will  be  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  school,  unless  the  number  of 
pupils  should  very  greatly  increase. 

Besides  the  schedule  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  list  of  all 
who  have  been  pupils  during  the  two  years  is  hereto  appended. 

When  the  liberality  of  Tennessee  toward  her  School  for  the  Blind 
is  compared  with  that  of  some  of  her  sister  States,  there  is  reason 
for  selfgratulation,  that  the  work  of  educating  the  sightless  and 
preparing  them  for  reasonable  activity  and  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  is  so  keenly  appreciated  in  this  commonwealth.  It  is 
the  aim  and  desire  of  all  those  who  are  laboring  in  this  field  to  so 
advance  the  true  interests  of  the  work  that  each  succeeding  Oeneral 
Assembly  may  find  it  a  pleasure  to  supplement  and  advance  the 
work  already  so  progressive. 

I  take  pleasure  in  thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy  and 
liberality  you  have  shown  me  in  the  somewhat  trying  position  to 
which  you  called  me. 

The  successor  of  one  so  long  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  so 
justly  beloved — even  revered,  it  may  be  said,  at  his  death— oould 
not  find  all  paths  strewn  with  roses.  That  I  have  found  at  least  as 
2— BUnd. 
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many  rofies  as  thorns,  is  largely  due  to  the  kindness,  ibrbeavanoe 
and  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  this,  my  first.  Bien- 
nial Report  is  rendered.  Bespeotfully  submitted, 

L.  A.  BIGELOW,  SuperintendenL 


SCHEDULE  OF  BEOEIPTS  AND  EXPENDrTUBES  FOB  THE  TWO  YEABS 
ENDIKO  DEOEMBEB  19,  1884: 

1883.  BECEIPTB. 

Jan.      13,  Chairman's  check (  3,692  94 

April      2,  Chairman's  check 600  00 

April    13,  Chairman's  check 3,116  95 

July      20,  Chairman's  check 1,966  61 

Oct.       20,  Chairman's  check 3,300  00 

Deo.      27,  Chairman's  check 3,000  00 

1884. 

Jan.        2,  Chairman's  check 800  00 

March  24,  Chairman's  check 994  11 

March  24,  Chairman's  check 3,445  14 

June      24,  Chairman's  check.. 2,646  62 

Sept.     27,  Chairman's  check < 4,476  58 

;  $28,026  95 

1883.  EXFENDrruBES. 

Salaries 6,922  50 

Musical  department 1,773  36 

Industrial  department 310  60 

Wages  and  washing 3,336  14 

Coal 1,873  33 

Medicine  and  med.  attendance..  442  41 

Provisions 7,681  37 

House  furnishing  goods 946  96 

Repairs  and  improvements 935  70 

Hardware  and  tools 31  53 

Gas ,...  384  14 

Paper,  post'ge,8tat'ry<bprinfg  166  81 

Clothing 17  10 

Telephone 118  55 
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Trayeling  expenses 88  60 

Legislative  expenses 26  50 

Expenses  of  convention 7  08 

Misoellaneons 299  63 

$25,312  31 
Extraordn'ryrep'rs&improv'ts        918  08 

Paid  Mrs.  L.  J.  Sturtevant 100  00 

Painting  Mr.  Sturtevant'spor't.        100  00 

Insurance 790  00 

Pur.  piano  &  3  cabinet  organs.        607  00 

2,515  08 

Balance  due  institution 199  66 

Total $28^026  95  (28,026  95 
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LIST  OP  PUPILS. 


NAMES. 


Avery,  Henrietta. 

Bailey,  Charles 

Baker,  Joseph  M 

Baker,  Malvina. 

Ballinger,  Alice 

Bell,  Ella. 

Bennett,  William 

Birch,  William 

Carey,  Winona 

Cattlett,  Etta 

Chambers,  Josie  E 

Chnmley,  J.  Henry 

Clark,  Annie 

Coleman,  Felix 

Coleman,  Mabra 

Coleman,  Thomas 

Collins,  John  Franklin..... 

Coplin,  Jolia 

Crawford,  Edgar 

Crews,  Sarah  J *........ 

Crews,  Robert 

Crews,  Cora 

Cntler,  May 

Daniels,  Austa  L 

Daniels,  Fred 

Embrey,  Wiley  S.  jr 

Ewing,  Julins 

Forest,  Henry  Nathan.... 

Gktrdner,  Jesse  L 

Glasgow,  Elija , 

Grace,  Sarah  Daisy 

Green,  Bosa 

Grego^,  Whre 

Hall,  F.Sloan 

Hanks,  James  Franklin.. 

Hardin,  Lizzie 

Hill,  Eleanor 

Hillis,  T.  Seaborn 


POST  OFETCE. 


Nashville 

Union  City 

Kenton 

Gallatin 

New  Middleton.. 

Trenton 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Trimble 

Adams 

Crider 

Statesville 

Shelby  ville 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Nashville 

Baker's  Station.. 
Como. ...........  . 

Mansfield 

Mansfield, 

Mansfield 

Nashville 

Eock  Hill 

Rock  Hill 

Winchester 

Nashville 

Buchanan 

Newbern 

Trimble  Station. 

Dover 

Nashville 

Chapel  Hill 

Nashville 

Morristown 

Gallatin 

Nashville 

Greenfield 


Hobbs,  Willie JNashville 


Hnffitker,  Lizzie. 


CJOUNTY. 


Gap  Creek. 


Davidson. 

Obion. 

Obion. 

Sumner. 

Smith. 

Gibson. 

Shelby. 

Davidson. 

Dyer. 

Robertson. 

Carroll. 

Wilson. 

Bedford. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Henry. 

Daviason. 

Williamson. 

Williamson. 

Franklin. 

Davidson. 

Henry. 

Dyer. 

Dyer. 

Stewart. 

Davidson. 

Marshall. 

Davidson. 

Hamblen. 

Sumner. 

Davidson. 

Weakley. 

Davidson. 

Knox. 
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LIST  OF  FUPJUR^Omtinued. 


NAMES. 


Ivy,  "William 

JonDson,  George 

JoDes,  Willie 

Jordan,  John 

Killebrew,  Susie 

Kimbro,  Cora 

Kyle,  Onie  F 

Leftwich,  Gertrude 

Linton,  Sam 

Lowery,  Josie 

Mason,  Annie  Bees 

McDonel,  Ida 

McCauley,  Loulie  Ellen.. 

McCampbell,  Walter 

McMurray,  Mary  Othella 

Patrick,  Serena 

Payn,  Colleen 

Petty,  John 

Piper,  Ella. 

Porter,  Katie 

Post,  Nellie 

Queener,  George 

Bandfes,  Margaret  M 

Bandies,  Wesley 

Bussell,  Laura 

Bice,  Bobert  Lee 

Boberts,  John 

Scott,  Walter 

Simmons,  Spencer 

Sims,  Lena 

Standfield,  Andrew 

Strickland,  Walter 

Stroud,  Loula 

Susong,  James 

Thomas,  Laura 

Thomas,  Lou  Etta 

Trailer,  Isham 

Turner,  Bobert  M 

Wade,  Emma 

Wamble,  Eddie  C 


POST  OFFICE. 


Povo 

Brick  Mills 

Nashville 

Mill  Brook 

Palmersville 

Overall  

Buena  Vista 

Cuba 

Ooltewah 

Cottage  Grove 

Binggold 

Sharon 

Hustburg 

Knoxville 

Cuba 

Murfreesboro 

Huntingdon 

Offutt 

Biddleton 

Loudon .% 

Ooltewah 

Murfreesboro 

Knoxville.. 

Knoxville 

Adair's  Creek 

Lexington 

Dresden 

Nashville 

Como 

Shelbyville 

Saltillo 

Heiekell's  Station 

Winchester 

Concord 

Nashville 

Trimble 

Lavergne >.• 

Hustburg 

Murfreesboro 

Kenton......  ..; 


COUNTY. 


Henry. 
Blount. 
Davidson. 
Washington. 
Weakley. 
Butherford. 
Carroll. 
Shelby. 
James. 
Henry. 
Montgomery. 
Weakley. 
Humphreys. 
Knox. 
Shelby. 
Butherford. 
Carroll. 
Anderson. 
Smith. 
Loudon. 
James. 
Butherford* 
Knox. 
Knox. 
Knox. 
Henderson. 
Weakley. 
Davidson. 
Henry. 
Bedford. 
Hardio. 
Knox. 
Franklin. 
Knox. 
Davidson. 
Dyar. 

Butherford. 
Humphreys. 
ButherfonL 
lObion. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— Cbn<in«ed. 


NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

Weaver.  Charles... 

Memnhis 

Shelby. 

Weakley. 

Coftke. 

Webb.  Bvrd 

Dukedom...... 

Wilson.  &aena  Vista 

Cosby 

Wynn.  Ida 

Colesburg 

Dickaon. 

LIST  OF  COLORED  PUPILS. 


NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

Brownsville • 

Bradford.  Sarah ..••.... 

Haywood. 
Davidson. 
Davidson 

Current,  Willie 

Ijvans.  G-eorffe... 

Nashville 

NRflhville » 

Griiin.  Charles..... 

Waverly 

Nashville 

Humphreys. 

Davidson 

Hall.  Marv 

Harris.  Chafitine 

Gallatin   

Snmner 

Parch.  Crant... 

Nashville 

Davidson. 

Rand,  Fred 

Gallatin 

Sumner. 

Siolen.  John *..... 

Nashville 

Davidson. 

Westfield.  Emma 

Nashville 

Davidson 

Hawkins,  Lewis 

Greenville 

Greene. 

Thompson,  Thomas 

Nashville 

Davidson. 
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To  sEis  Ikeellmcy  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Bate^  Qo^)emor  of  the  8UUe  0/ 
Tennessee: 

I  have  the  honor  of    transmitting    herewith  the  Nineteenth 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  to  the  Governor  and  General  Ajasembly 

of  the  State. 

Very  respeotiiilly^ 

THOMAS  L.  MOSES, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Oovernor  and  General  AsaenMy  of  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb 
herewith  present  the  Reports  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  as 
•constituting  their  own  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report. 

The  statements  they"  contain  so  fully  pet  forth  the  history  of  the 
dchool  for  the  last  two  years,  and  so  clearly  show  its  present  condi- 
tion, that  but  little  else  is  needed  than  to  invite  your  thoughtful 
<3onsideratiou  of  our  wants  for  the  future. 

I  have  been  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  ask  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  appropriations,  to- wit: 

1.  The  sum  of  $45,000,  payable  in  quarterly  installments,  for 
the  support  of  the  white  department  of  the  school  for  the  coming 
two  years. 

2.  The  sum  of  $3,000,  payable  June  1,  1885,  for  needed  im- 
provements and  repairs  of  the  buildings  of  the  white  department.^ 

3.  The  sum  of  $4,000,  payable  June,  1,  1885,  for  heating,  with 
hot  water  apparatus,  the  halls,  sitting-rooms,  and  especially  the 
bed-rooms,  of  the  white  department. 

4.  The  sum  of  $6,000,  payable  in  quarterly  installments,  for  the 
support  of  the  colored  department  for  the  next  two  years. 

5.  The  sum  of  $5,500,  payable  September  1,  1885,  for  the  pur- 
<;hase  of  land  and  buildings  for  the  colored  department. 

6.  The  sum  of  $1,000,  payable  in  quarterly  installments,  for 
improvement  and  repair  of  buildings  for  the  colored  department. 

With  this  enumeration'  of  our   wants,   oflFered   with  a  freedom 
which,  it  is  believed,  you  both  expect  and  desire,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  trust  that,  under  Divine  guidance,  the  blessed  influence 
of  the  school  may  be  still  more  widely  extended,  our  report  is 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  L.  MOSES, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
KNOXViLiiE,  Tenn.,  December  20, 1884. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Honorable  PreHdeht  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen  :  With  great  pleasure  I  have  again  to  report  two 
years  of  general  good  health  in  the  school. 

Perhaps  never,  in  the  happy  history  of  the  institution,  have  the 
pupils  had  such  immunity  from  serious  illness.  No  instance  of 
death  has  occurred. 

A' few  cases  of  malarial  fever  have  happened  among  the  children 
from  the  low  counties.  Most  of  the  sickness  has  been  of  a  ca- 
tarrhal and  rheumatic  character. 

Improvements  in  the  bath  department  for  the  girls,  has  lessened 
exposure  and  its  consequences  to  them. 

I  would  urge  that  a  similar  comfortable  arrangement  for  the 
boys  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  halls,  and  especially  the 
sleeping  apartments,  for  all  the  pupils  are  too  cold. 

From  this  cause  results  most  of  the  preventible  sickness.  It  is 
dangerous  to  truBt  fires  in  the  sleeping,  rooms  of  the  mutes;  and 
as  medical  officer  of  the  institution,  I  cannot  too  fully  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  a  better  and  safer  means  of  warming  them  than 
is  now  at  command. 

Respectfully, 

JNO.  M.  BOYD,  M.  D., 
Physioian  of  lennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


lo  the  Board  of  Ihistees  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  {he  Deaf  amd 
Dumb : 

Gentlemen  :  The  biennial  term  now  clodnK  has  been  one  of 
quiety  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  thi& 
institution,  striving  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb 
under  their  charge. 

We  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  continuation  of  the 
divine  favor,  for  the  constant  guidance  and  protection  of  the  prov- 
idential hand  that  ^^  hitherto  hath  helped  us/' 

HEALTH  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

The  general  good  health  of  our  pupils  for  the  past  two  years,, 
has  been  remarkable.  There  have  been  very  few  oases  of  serious 
sickness,  and  no  deaths  in  the  institution  during  that  time. 

Parents  often  manifest  a  very  natural  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
health,  of  their  children  committed  to  our  care;  and  concerning 
their  treatment  in  case  of  sickness. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  all  that,  on  account  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  our  climate,  the  thorough  sanitary  arrangements  of  our 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  the  freedom  from  exposure  in  bad 
weather,  their  children  are  much  less  liable  to  sickness  here  than 
at  most  homes ;  and  should  they  be  taken  sick  that  they  will  be  as 
well  or  better  cared  for  here  than  at  home. 

Our  physician,  and  those  who  have  charge  of  sick  pupils,  render 
them  every  needed  attention  promptly. 

Their  skill  and  familiarity  from  long  experience  with  deaf  mute 
children  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  most  liable,  make  them 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  care  of  these  children,  and  efficient  in  the 
measures  employed  for  their  relief. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  white  department  of  the 
institution  during  the  two  years,  is  one  hundred  and  fifly-one  (151)^ 
The  average  attendance  has  been  something  over  one  hundred. 
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I  have  attempted^  by  investigation  of  the  United  States  census 
returns  for  1880,  to  ascertain  the  exact  namber  of  deaf  mutes  in 
the  State  of  proper  school  age,  and  to  put  myself  in  communieation 
with  their  parents. 

The  returns  are  incomplete  in  that  no  postoffice  is  given.  In 
most  instances,  merely  the  civil  district  in  which  parties  reside  is 
stated ;  hence  parents  reported  as  having  deaf  mute  children  cannot 
be  reached  by  mail  with  any  certainty.  The  statements  made  are 
often  incorrect,  children  being  frequently  enumerated  as  deaf  mutes 
who  ought  not  to  be  so  classed. 

In  other  cases,  children  that  we  know  about,  are  entirely  omitted 
from  the  enumeration.  But  there  is  enough  of  accuracy  in  this 
and  other  sources  of  information  at  hand,  to  show  that  many  deaf 
mutes  in  Tennessee  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  who  are  eligible 
to,  and  ought  to  be  receiving  the  benefits  of  our  institution. 

In  many  cases  parents  and  friends  are  not  aware  that  there  is 
such  an  institution,  or  knowing  of  its  existence,  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  proceed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

Through  the  kind  interest  of  Governor  Bate,  and  Messrs.  North- 
rop and  Buntin,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  have  been 
put  in  communication  with  some  bright  children  who  are  now  jiupils 
of  the  school. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  can  render  their  constituents  and 
the  school  a  service  by  putting  the  officers  in  communication  with 
any  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  their  repective  districts. 

The  provision  of  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  requiring  tax  assessors 
to  enumerate,  and  county  court  clerks  to  report  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  all  the  blind  children  in  their  counties,  and  to  report  to 
this  school  all  deaf  mutes,  is  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  this  institution 
is  concerned,  no  reports  of  that  kind  being  received. 

If  the  blanks  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  could  be  printed  with 
reference  to  this  requirement,  space  being  assigned  for  the  enume- 
ration, and  the  attention  of  assessors  called  to  it  through  the  clerk, 
considerable  information  might  be  gathered  in  regard  to  deaf  mutes 
of  whom  we  have  no  knowledge. 

There  are  many  localities,  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  lines  of 
travel,  that  should  be  visited,  and  heretofore  neglected  pupils 
reached.  This  would  require  special  journeys  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar trips  to  bring  in  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  would 
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involve  considerable  expense.  This  fact  has,  hitherto^  restricted 
this  work.  I  trust  that  we  shall  hereafter  b'e  better  able  to  pur- 
sue it, 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  oral  class  has  been  continued  for  the  past  two  years  with 
gratifying  success. 

The  Manual  or  Sign  method  is  employed  in  five  classes.  Signs 
form  the  natual  language  of  the  deaf,  and  are  the  medium  through 
which  their  minds  may  be  the  most  easily  reached  and  awakened. 

The  sign  language  has  accomplished  wonderful  results  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  all  grades  of  intelligence.  It 
forms  an  easy  and  intelligible  means  of  communication  among  the 
deaf^  and  is  to  my  mind^  an  invaluable  vehicle  of  thought  between 
teacher  ^nd  pupil. 

In  the  case  of  some  children,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
awaken  thought;  in  any  other  way.  Instances  have  fallen  under 
my  observation  of  children  coming  to  us  hopelessly  dull  and  stupid, 
to  all  appearances,  who,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  manifest  an  in- 
terest in  the  conversation  going  on  around  them,  and  to  try  to  make 
themselves  understood  and  to  understand  the  signs  of  their  play- 
mates. 

The  spark  of  intellect  thus  kindled,  the  teacher  of  tact  fans  and 
feeds  until  a  flame  of  intelligence  lights  the  eye  once  dull  and  ex- 
pressionless, changing  the  whole  appearance  of  the  child  so  that 
friends  and  neighbors  aver  that  almost  a  miracle  has  been  wrought. 
Still  the  exclusive  use  of  oral  teaching  is  earnestly  and  ably  advo- 
cated by  many  intelligent  and  conscientious  instructors. 

The  outcome  of  theory  and  argument,  thoroughly  believed  and 
faithfully  practiced,  will  be  watched  with  interest;  and  the  practical 
results  of  the  different  methods  will  determine  their  comparative 
merits  and  extent  of  usefulness. 

The  subject  is  receiving  much  attention  in  this  country  at  present. 
The  extent  to  which  it  may  be  profitably  employed ;  the  benefits, of 
the  oral  system  as  measured  by  results  in  comparison  with  the 
manual  or  sign  method ;  are  questions  in  which  all  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  are  interested,  and  are  making  the  subject 
of  careful  investigation. 

It  is  our  aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  methods,  and  to 
give  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care,  the  benefit  of  that  which  is 
the  most  practical  and  best  in  each  individual  case. 
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WANTS. 

Under  this  head  special  appropriation  will  be  Quired  for  Beveral 
items.  Among  the  needs  which  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board^  by  the  members,  and  discussed  by  you,  I  would  mention 
the  replacement  of  the  old  porches  now  occupying  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  our  building.  Besides  being  unsightly  and  out  of  harmony, 
especially  with  our  chapel  and  school- building,  they  are  a  continual 
source  of  ezpiense  for  repairs;  and,  except  for  extra  props  and  braces 
by  which  it  is  upheld,  the  one  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  house  would 
be  dangerous. 

But  I  desire  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  some  needs 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Board :  First,  I  would  mention  a  new  bath-room  for  the 
boys,  as  almost  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  is  not  essential  that  I  should  here  enumerate  all  the  drawbacks 
and  deficiencies  of  the  room  new  used  for  that  purpose.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  a  bath-room,  as  an  inspection  of  the 
premises  will  readily  show. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  this  important  part  of  the  management  of 
the  sch(»ol  attended  to  properly  with  the  present  arrangement.  The 
girls'  bath-room  is  a  great  convenience,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  insti- 
tution. They  need  also  a  drying- room  for  clothes;  our  proximity 
to  the  railroads  and  rolling  mill,  and  the  increasing  use  of  coal  on 
every  side,  make  it  very  difficult  to  have  clothes  properly  dried  in 
the  yard. 

Such  a  room  would  lighten  the  cares  of  our  house-keeper  materi- 
ally, and  contribute  toward  economy  in  clothing  and  bedding. 

We  need  a  play-ground  for  the  boys,  and  a  room  for  them  to  ex- 
^h)ise  in  when  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  they  cannot  take  out-door 
exercise. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  do  I  deem  it  desirable,  to  restrain  entirely 
that  spirit  in  children' which  manifests  itself  in  rough  play  and 
boistrousness  at  inappropriate  times  and  places,  if  it  has  no  other 
outlet;  hence  it  is  desirable  as  contributing  to  the  good  government 
of  such  an  institution  as  ours,  and  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  its 
inmates,  that  they  should  be  afforded  opportunities  for  the  reasona- 
ble indulgence  of  the  natural  disposition  to  romp  and  play. 

The  only  play-ground  that  the  boys  can  call  their  own,  in  the 
season  for  out-door  sports,  is  the  brick  pavement  between  the  laun- 
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dry  and  the  main  bnildingi  except  when  a  drought  (I  had  almost 
said^  sent  by  a  kind  consideration  for  the  boys)  kills  the  grass  an 
the  lawns. 

I  think  also  that  we  onght  to  have  a  library.  The  nice  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  chapel  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  Bat  one  institntion  in  the  United  States  reports  so  small 
a  library  as  ours«     We  have  practically  none. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Board  authorize  the  annual  expenditure 
for  the  present  of  a  limited  sum ;  and  thus  enable  us  to  begin  the 
collection  of  a  library. 

Other  wants  of  the  institution  have  been  considered  by  your  body, 
and  will  doubtless  be  made  the  subject  of  action  by  the  Board. 

EXPENDITUBES  AND  APPBOPBIATIONS. 

The  accompanying  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  show  in 
detail  the  amounts  expended  for  each  quarter.  With  the  most  rigid 
•economy  in  ,every  department,  the  expenditures  have  necessarily 
exceeded  the  appropriation  by  the  last  General  Assembly ;  the  sum 
appropriated  being  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  two 
years. 

Your  officers  have  endeavored  by  careful  personal  oversight  of  the 
property  of  the  institution,  and  of  all  purchases  and  disbursements, 
to  keep  as  nearly  within  the  appropriation  as  possible,  refraining 
from  making  expenditures  for  things  really  needed  in  many  cases. 
As  indicating  that  the  money  has  been  carefully  expended,  and  that 
our  institution  compares  favorably  in  point  of  economy  with  other 
similar  institutions,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  statistics  for  last 
year  of  a  number  of  the  principal  schools  of  the  country,  embracing 
most  of  the  State  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  being 
such  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  full. 

The  list  contains  twenty^eight  institutions  besides  our  own. 

These  twenty-eight  schools  had  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  [4,648]  pupils  present  on  December  1st,  1883,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  an  average  attendance  for  the  year.  Their  expen- 
ditures for  aA  purposes  were  $1,301,729,  or  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  capita ;  whereas,  the  expenditure 
per  capita  for  our  institution  for  the  same  period  was  twenty-six 
per  cent,  less,  or  about  two  hundred  and  seven  [207]  dollars. 

Excluding  extraordinary  expenses,  such  as  new  buildings,  im-» 
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provementSy  ete.^  we  find,  of  course,  that  the  larger  iDstitntiona 
(some  of  them  coDtainiog  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  pupils) 
are  able  to  reduce  below  the  average  the  per  capita  expenditure  for 
ordinary  support,  which  embraces  cost  of  living,  salaries,  etc.,  but  in 
no  case  do  we  find  the  cost  of  ordinary  support  so  small  as  with  us 
— the  average  for  this  item  being  thirty-three  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  other  institutions,  taken  as  a  whole. 

Eziiluding  all  schools  having  an  attendance  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifly  pupils,  at  the  date  mentioned,  we  have  left  fifteen 
institutions  which  form  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison  with  our  school 
than  all  of  them  taken  together. 

We  find  that  the  average  cost  for  those  schools  having  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  was  sixty-two  (62)  per  cent,  greater 
per  pupil  than  at  this  institution  for  the  same  time. 

A  sister  State,  having  about  three  times  our  population,  expended^ 
last  year,  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  deaf  mute  children  in  her 
educational  institutions,  sixteen  times  as  much  money  as  Tennessee 
contributed  through  our  school. 

Thus  I  might  multiply  illustrations  to  show  that  yonr  expendi- 
tures, for  the  past  two  years,  have  been  neither  extravagant  nor 
unreasonable ;  but  on  the  other  hand  that  they  have  been  econom- 
ical and  comparatively  light — not  only  light  as  compared  with  oth#r 
institutions,  but  also  less  than  our  institution  has  ever  before  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  an  equal  number  of  pupil. 

The  appropriations  for  thirteen  years,  from  1870  to  1882,  inclu- 
sive, averaged  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  more  than  for  the 
past  two  years;  and  the  appropriations  received  from  1877  to  1882, 
inclusive,  exceeded  the  amount  for  the  term  now  dosing  by  more 
than  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  though  the  number  of  pu- 
pils supported  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  for  any  like  period  since  1876. 

The  day  for  argument,  as  to  the  relations  sustained  by  the  deaf- 
mute  children  of  a  commonwealth  toward  the  State  Government, 
hss  passed  away. 

Everywhere  enlightened  and  philanthropic  legislators  reoognixe 
the  &ct  that  these  afflicted  ones  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  that 
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it  is  the  part  of  true  public  policy,  wise  eponomy,  humanity  and 
duty,  to  provide  liberally  for  their  education.  I  believe  that,  it  i& 
only  necessary  for  you  to  point  out  to  the  General  Assembly  our 
reasonabl  needs,  and  that  they  will  cheerfully  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  our  school  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Having  tried  the  experiment  of  maintaining  the  school  for  the 
past  two  years  on  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  having 
found  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  properly  on  that  sum,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  Board  ask  for  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($22,500)  per  annum  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion, making  forty-five  thousand  dollars  ($45,000)  for  support  of 
the  school  for  two  years.  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  small  a  sum 
as  will  properly  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  institution 
for  that  time. 

Believing  that  there  exists  no  nobler  channel  for  the  exercise  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  State  than  the  mental  and  moral  elevation 
of  this  class  of  her  children,  who  are  helpless  without  her  aid,  we 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  liberality  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  future  adequate  mainte- 
nance of  our  school. 

Surely  money  and  labor  are  well  spent  which  make  intelligent^ 
respected,  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  citizens  of  those  whose 
lives  would,  otherwise,  be  shrouded  in  mental  and  moral  darkness — 
a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and  ta 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past.  Belying  upon  her  con- 
tinued generosity,  and  inviting  with  confidence  an  inspection  of  the 
work  now  being  done,  we  look  hopefully  to  the  future  for  an 
enlarged  success  in  our  work. 

We  are  under  obligations  for  favors  and  courtesies  extended,  and 
desire  hereby  to  tender  our  thanks  to  State  Treasurer  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  House,  of  the  Treasurer's  office  ;  to  Comptroller  Pickard,  and 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Campbell,  of  the  Comptroller's  office ;  to  Col. 
Thomas  and  Maj.  Wrenne,  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St» 
Louis  Railway ;  to  Judge  Gothard  and  Mr.  Mofiett,  of  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad ;   to  Capt.  Peeples  of  the 
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TJnion  Depot  at  Chattanooga ;  and  to  oonduotors  and  employes  of 
both  of  the  above  mentioned  railroads,  many  of  whom  have  kindly 
tendered  ns  assistance  in  traveling  which  was  highly  appreciated. 

We  also  make  gratefhl  mention  of  favors  conferred  by  the  Press 
of  the  State,  the  Steubenvillei  Ohio,  Gkzette,  andthe  different  Insti- 
tution papers. 

Bespectfhlly  submitted, 

THOMAS  L.  MOSES,  Principal. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


1883.  DEBIT. 

Jan.     1^  To  Balance  on  hand $    904  08 

Jan.  25,  To  Appropriation  account  of  1882 4,400  00 

Mar.  13,  To  Shoe-shop,  per  E.  C.  Jones , 90  55 

Apr.    2,  To  Balance  of  former  appropriation '. 4,400  00 

Apr.    2,  To  Quarterly  approprialtion  account  of  1883-4..  5,000  00 

July.    6,  To  Cash  from  pupils 176  10 

July.    7,  To  Cash  from  shoe- shop,  per  Jones 15  15 

July.    7,  To  Cash  from  shoe-shop,  colored  department...  50  00 

July.    7,  To  Cash  from  transportation,  colored  dep'm't.  29  OO 

July.    7,  To  Quarterly  appropriation 5,000  00 

Sept.  22,  To   Quarterly  appropriation 5,000  00 

Oct.     2,  To  Tuition 100  00 

$25,164  S8r 

1883.  .  CREDIT. 

Jan.     9,  By  Telegram $        1  00 

Jan.  25,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Mar.    2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Mar.    3,  By  Expense  to  Nashville 15  00 

Apr.    2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Apr.    5,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 500  00 

May   3,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

June  1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,500  00 

July    3,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,000  00 

Aug.  1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,000  00 

Sept.  7,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee..... 2,000  00 

Oct.    4,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,500  00 

Nov.  1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,500  00 

Dec.    1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Jan.   2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,500  00 

$22,516  00 

Balance 2,648  88 

$25,164  88 
2 — Dumb. 
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1884.  DEBIT. 

Jan.    1,  To  Balance $  2,648  88 

Jan.  30,  To  Cash  from  shoe-shop 42  <70 

Jan.  30,  To  Cash  from  sale  of  iron  bedsteads 22  50 

Apr.    7,  To  Cash  from  tuition 90  00 

Apr.    7,  To  Cash  from  shoe- shop  and  sale  of  oow 64  76 

Apr.    7,  To  Appropriation  for  quarter  ending  Mar.  19..  5,000  00 

Apr.    7,  To  Appropriation  for  quarter  ending  June  19..  5,000  00 

Apr.    7,  To  Appropriation  for  quarter  ending  Sept.  19..  5,000  00 

Apr.    7,  To  Approbriation  for  quarter  ending  Dec.  19..  5,000  00 

$22,868  83 

1884.  CREDIT. 

Feb.      1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee $  2,000  00 

Mar.     3,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Apr.     3,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee.^ 2,000  00 

May.     2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

June  5,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

July  1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,500  00 

Aug.  2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,000  00 

Sept.  24,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee    1,000  00 

Oct.  2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Nov.  3,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 2,000  00 

Dec.  1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee  (Nov.  bills)  2,000  OO 

$19,500  00 
By  Balance  December  1,  1884 4     3,368  83 

$22,868  83 
B>espectfully  submitted, 

S.  B.  BOYD,  Treamrer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
this  commitee  from  December  31,  1882,  the  date  of  our  last  bien- 
nial report,  to  December  31,  1884,  the  last  month — ^December, 
1884 — being  estimated,  as  this  report  is  made  up  before  the  close 
of  the  month. 

Vouchers  for  all  moneys  paid  out  have  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved, and  are  on  file  subject  to  inspection : 

QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1883. 

1883.  DEBIT. 

Jan.      1,  To  Balance  on  hand $      107  67 

Jan.    25,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Mar.     2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Apr.     2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Apr.     5,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 500  00 

«  6,607  67 

GBEDIT. 

Mar.  31,  By  Buildings  and  grounds $  567  72 

Mar.  31,  By  House-furnishing 70  03 

Mar.  31,  By  Shoe-shop  account 339  87 

Mar.  31,  By  Drugs  and  medicines 70  94 

Mar.  31,  By  Medical  attendance 119  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Salaries  and.  wages 2,372  00 

Mat.  31,  By  Stationery,  books  and  postage 110  43 

MaK  31,  By  Transportation  169  10 

Mar.  31,  By  Hardware  and  tinware 202  89 

Mar.  31,  By  Supplies 1,575  99 

Mar.  31,  By  Clothing  and  merchandise .* 147  10 

Mar.  31,  By  Fuel  and  lights 311  02 

Mar.  31,  By  Livery 34  00 

Mrr.  31,  By  Incidentals 14  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Insurance 31  26 

<  6,135  44 
Mar.  31,  By  Balance  to  next  quarter 472  23 

<  6,607  67 
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QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1883. 


DBBIT. 

Apr,      1,  To  Balance (  472  2a 

May      3,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

June     1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,500  00 

July      3,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,000  00 

♦5,972  23 

CBEDIT. 

June  30,  By  Clothing $  134  29 

June  30,  By  Drugs 33  79 

June  30,  By  Medical  attendance 17  00 

June  30,  By  House-furnishing 63  38 

June  30,  By  Gas  and  fuel 36  46 

June  30,  By  Shoe-shop 265  22 

June  30,  By  Incidentals 24  25 

June  30,  By  Hardware 15  95 

June  30,  By  Tinware  and  cooking  range 103  70 

June  30,  By  Repairs 99  33 

June  30,  By  Postage 16  10 

June  30,  By  Books  and  stationery 48  13 

June  30,  By  Freight  and  transportation 553  50 

June  30,  By  Salaries  and  wages 2,349  35 

June  30,  By  Insurance • 68  75 

June  30,  By  Supplies 1,110  51 

June  30,  By  Grounds  and  buildings *  266  56 

(5,206  26 

June  30,  By  Balance  to  next  quarter 765  9ft 

$  6,972  2a 
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QUARTEE  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1883. 


DEBIT. 

Jnly     1,  To  Balance (  765  98 

Aug.     1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,000  00 

Sept.    7,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Oct.     4,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,500  00 

«  5,265  98 

^  CBEDIT. 

Sept.  30,  By  Supplies $  436  44 

Sept.  30,  By  Labor 154  25 

Sept.  30,  By  House-furnishing 155  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Medical  attendance 5  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Drugs 18  38 

Sept.  30,  By  Salaries  and  wages.. 2,260  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Fuel  and  gas 26  90 

Sept.  30,  By  Repairs  and  improvements 138  96 

Sept.  30,  By  Clothing: 30  92 

Sept;  30,  By  Copying  census 20  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Books  and  stationery 91  LO 

Sept.  30,  By  Transportation  and  drayage. 386  15 

Sept.  30,  By  Insurance 225  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Shoe-shop  account 71  06 

$  4,M9  56 

Sept.  30,  By  Balance  to  next  quarter : 3,246  42 

«  5,265  98 


A    I 
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QUARTER  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 1883. 

1883.  DEBIT. 

Oct.     1,  To  Balance $1,246  42: 

Nov.    1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,600  00 

Dec.     1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

1884. 

Jan.     2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,500  00 

J7,246  42 

CREDIT. 

Dec.  31,  By  Supplies r  $1,376  05 

Dec.  31,  By  Fuel  and  lights 253  65 

Dec.  31,  By  Books,  stationery  etc., •••••« 287  01 

Dec.  31,  By  Dry  goodd  and  clothing 352  76 

Dec.  31,  By  Shoe-shop  account 252  11 

Dec.  31,  By  Drugs  and  medical  attention 89  12 

Dec.  31,  By  Miscellaneous  articles 14  12 

Dec.  31,  By  Improvements  and  repairs 202  86 

Dec.  31,  By  Travelingand  freight 116  70 

Dec.  31,  By  Labor 153  70 

Dec.  31,  By  Salaries  and  wages 2,423  15 

Dec.  31,  By  House- furnishing 179  09 

Dec.  31,  Insurance 31  25 

$5,722  47 
By  Balance  to  next  quarter 1,623  95 

J7,246  42 
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QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1884. 

1884.  DEBIT. 

Jan.  1,  To  Balanoe $  1,523  95 

Feb.  1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Mar.  3,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

Apr.  3,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

$7,523  95 

CREDIT. 

Mar.  31,  By  Shoe-shop  account $     288  06 

Mar.  31,  By  Supplies 1,667  17 

Mar.  31,  By  Books,  stationery,  etc., 135  21 

Mar.  31,  By  House-furnishing.. 141  80 

Mar.  31,  By  Fuel  and  lights 296  91 

Mar.  31,  By  Drugs  and  medicines 69  80 

Mar.  31,  By  Freight  and  traveling 41  40 

Mar.  31,  By  Miscellaneous 44  95 

Mar.  31,  By  Salaries  and  wages 2,298  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Improvements  and  repairs 306  60 

Mar.  31,  By  Dry  goods  and  clothing 221  49 

Mar.  31,  By  Insurance 68  75 

Mar.  31,  By  Grounds 330  35 

Mar.  31,  By  Medical  attendance 48  00 

$5,958  49 
Balance  to  next  quarter 1,565  46 

♦7,523  95 
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QUAETER  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1884. 

1884.  DEBIT. 

Apr.  1,  To  Balance J  1,565  46 

May  2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer.. 2,000  00 

June  6,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

July  1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,500  00 

17,065  46 

CREDIT. 

June  30,  By  Supplies f  1,085  04 

June  30,  By  Salaries  and  wages 2,362  00 

June  30,  By  Dry  goods  and  clothing.. 326  28 

June  30,  By  Repairs 315  99 

June  30,  By  Shoe-shop 213  74 

June  30,  By  Fuel  and  lights 54  50 

June  30,  By  Printing  office  account 50  15 

June  30,  By  Grounds 290  13 

June  30,  By  Drugs 30  94 

June  30,  By  Medical  attention 91  00 

June  30,  By  House- furnishing 45 

June  30,  By  Transportation  and  drayage 380  90 

June  30,  By  Insurance 31  25 

June  30,  By  Books  and  stationery 54  75 

J5,287  12 
By  Balance  to  next  quarter 1,778  34 

J7,0S5  46 
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QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1884. 

1884.  DEBIT. 

July    1,  To  Balance f  1,778  34 

Aug.    2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,000  00 

Sept.  24,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 1,000  ©0 

Oct     2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

$  5,778  34 

CREDIT. 

Sept.  30,  By  Printing  office  account '. $  2  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Transportation 312  20 

Sept.  30,  By*Insurance 256  25 

Sept.  30,  By  Fuel  and  lights 107  76 

Sept.  30,  By  Salaries  and  wages 2,218  10 

Sept.  30,  By  Clothing 28  51 

Sept.  30,  By  Medical  attendance 16  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Books  and  stationery 66  69 

Sept.  30,  By  House-furnishing 135  30 

Sept.  30,  By  Shoershop  account 63  10 

Sept.  30,  By  Account  of  grounds 186  25 

Sept.  30,  By  Repairs 604  66 

Sept.  30,  By  Drugs 26  73 

Sept.  30,  By  Supplies 426  96 

f  4,450  50 
By  Balance  to  next  quarter 1,327  84 

♦5,778  34 
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QUAETER  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 1884. 


DEBIT. 

Oct.    1,  To  Balance ♦1,327  84 

Nov.   3,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer % 2,000  (X> 

Dec.    1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 2,000  00 

»5,327  84 
To  estimated  deficiency  for  this  quarter 701  39 

$6,029  2a 

CBEBIT. 

Nov.  30,  By  Supplies  for  October  and  November $   865  60 

Nov.  30,  By  Books  and  stationery 75  92 

Nov.  30,  By  House-furnishing 42  1& 

Nov.  30,  By  Clothing  and  dry  goods 164  41 

Nov.  30,  By  Labor  and  grounds 134  62 

Nov.  30,  By  Traveling Ill  9a 

Nov.  30,  By  Repairs 209  71 

Nov.  30,  By  Salaries  and  wages 1,841  50 

Nov.  30,  By  Shoe-shop  account ?...  165  82 

Nov.  30,  By  Fuel  and  lights ...^ 129  20 

Nov.  30,  By  Drugs  and  medicines ,. 67  21 

Nov.  30,  By  Pasturage 10  00 

Nov.  30,  By  Printing  office  account 20  64 

Nov.  30,  By  Filling  cisterns 27  50 

Nov.  30,  By  Hand  dray 12  OO 

»3,878  18 
Dec.  31,  By  Expenses  for  December  estimated  same  as 

December,  1883 2,151  05 

$6,029  23 

In  order  that  this  report  may  be  forwarded  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly,  we  have  been  obliged  to  estimate  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  last  month  of  the  term.  In  doing  so,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  they  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  S.  VAN  GILDER, 
S.  B.  BOYD. 
WM.  K.  ECKLE, 

Executive  OommiUee. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December ,  1884. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  SINCE  LAST  REPORT^ 
December  30,  1882. 


NAME. 


MolHe  E.  Mynatt , 
Lula  O.  Carter  .... 

BettieYost 

Mary  J.  Hale 

Carrie  Watson 

Sallie  Wilson 

Lillie  Shaw 

Katie  Hulse 

Esther  H.  Elliott.. 

Mollie  Cooper 

Lizzie  Haynes 

Lethea  Johnson... 

Linnie  Batt 

Annie  Roeson 

LulaKidd 

Summer  Pebley .... 
Edna  B.  Locke  .... 
Willie  B.  Waddy.. 

Mamie  Evans 

Alice  Hudson 

Maggie  Finley 

Jennie  Carmack  .. 

Alice  Gibson 

Ella  Wilson 

Mat.tie  Fleming.... 

Mary  Winkle 

Mary  E.  Davis  .... 

Lucy  Lacy 

Fannie  Byram 

Addie  Thomas 

Cora  Aouff 

Lizzie  Furguson... 
Mollie  Hembree... 


COUNTY. 


Knox. 

Da^vidson. 

Sullivan. 

Roane. 

Knox. 

Robertson. 

Gibson. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

Lauderdale. 

Sumner. 

DeKalb. 

Bradley. 

Robertson. 

Knox. 

Anderson. 

Tipton. 

Williamson. 

Hamblen. 

Davidson. 

Marshall. 

Henry. 

Maury. 

Robertson. 

Madison. 

Greene. 

Greene. 

Lauderdale. 

Davidson. 

Knox. 

Grainger. 

Lake. 

Scott. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  SINCE  LAST  REPORT, 
Degembeb  30,  1882 — Continued. 


NAME. 


Sarah  L.  Rail 

Rebecca  C.  Mynatt. 
Martha  Campbell  ... 

Lottie  Hunter 

Mary  Eggstein 

Laura  Banch 

Maggie  Yost 

Minnie  Ottinger...... 

Fannie  Sobel. 

Mary  Duncan 

<7assie  Lacy 

Jennie  Fletclier 

<3ertrude  Wood 

Sallie  Crumpley 

Mary  Hooten 

Virginia  Green 

Annie  Gibson 

Eliza  Teuton 

Flora  Bell 

Bettie  Rains 

Maud  Harlin 

Lillie  Byers 

Hester  Sain 

Mattie  Anderson 

Jane  Evil 

Mamie  Harlin 

Mary  Moore 

Melinda  OWen 

Mirusa  Mynatt 

Robert  Lloyd 

Singleton  B.  Sikes ... 

Isaac  P.  Gktrrett 

J.  W.  Hensley 


COUNTY. 


Williamson. 

Knox. 

Jefferson. 

Lauderdale. 

Davidson. 

Davidson. 

Sulliv^. 

Cocke. 

Davidson. 

Anderson. 

Lauderdale. 

Bradley. 

Knox. 

Knox. 

Warren. 

Hickman. 

Maury. 

McNairy. 

Knox. 

Claiborne. 

Hardin. 

Weakley. 

Hardeman. 

Robertson. 

Hamilton. 

Hardin. 

DeKalb. 

Greene. 

Knox. 

Johnson. 

Obion. 

Fentress. 

Knox. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  SINCE  LAST  REPORT^ 
Deoembeb  30,  1882 — Continued. 


NAME. 


W.  E.  Haynes 

Tho8.  S.  Marr 

W.  L.  Youree 

W.  L.  Brubaker 

J.  W.  Hembree 

Chas.  Myers 

T.  G.  W.  Holland.... 

G.  W.  Sparkman 

J.  M.  Wann 

Charles  M.  Wade  .... 

Barlow  Fisk 

E. Donahoe  

Jas.  M.  Johnson 

E.  Scales \ 

Brice  Denley 

Thomas  E.  Hargrove 

Hiram  Crabtree 

Giles  B.  Owens 

John  H.  Young 

Newton  Warren...... 

Henry  Castleman 

Henry  M.  Wilbanks. 

James  H.  Haney 

Byron  Boyd 

Jesse  T.  Warren 

George  Cowell 

James  Davis 

Calvin  S.  Tenton 

James  Fowler 

Reuben  Farbish 

Joseph  King 

Archie  Sundidge 

Rufus  Parker 


OOUIffTY. 


Sumner. 
Davidson. 
Sumner. 
Greene. 
Cumberland 
Shelby. 
Humphreys- 
Warren. 
Meigs. 
Knox. 
Overton. 
Knox. 
DeKalb. 
Carter. 
Gibson. 
Giles. 
Morgan. 
Obion. 
Sumner. 
Jackson* 
Davidson. 
McNairy. 
Humphi-eys' 
Bledsoe- 
Davidson. 
Davidson. 
Knox. 
McNairy. 
Humphreys 
Shelby. 
Maury. 
Hawkins. 
Giles. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  SINCE  LAST  REPORT, 
Decekbeb  30,  1882 — Contimked. 


NAME. 


John  Ottinger 

John  Eggstein 

John  Brubaker 

Wiley  B.  Tanner 

Walter  B.  Rosson 

William  C.  Pless 

Charlie  Pile 

Willie  B.  Harlin 

Willie  B.  Lovell 

Columbus  Swift 

Romulus  Perry 

Fred  Ringpfiel 

James  M.  Hail , 

Robert  Sneed 

Ananias  Cobble 

John  C.  Hogg 

Elza  Hurst 

Elvin  Sharp 

Robt.  E.  Fish 

A.  M.  Justice 

Charles  Allen 

Charles  F.  Paller 

James  H.  Allen 

Lawrence  Mynatt 

Thomas   W.  Rawlston. 

Andrew  J.  Norris 

Hiram  E.  Wagner 

Alfred  M.  Taylor 

Robt.  H.  Johnson < 

Chas.  E.  Johnson 

E.  S.  Jack , 

A.  R.  Odam 

Andrew  Brown 


COUNTY. 

Cocke. 

Davidson. 

Greene. 

Perry. 

Robertson. 

Franklin. 

Anderson. 

Hardin. 

Davidson. 

Smith. 

Knox. 

Davidson. 

Hawkins. 

Davidson. 

McNairy. 

Obion. 

McNairy. 

Union. 

Hawkins. 

Greene. 

Jefierson. 

JDavidson. 

Smith. 

Knox. 

Hamilton. 

Shelby. 

Mississippi. 

Perry. 

Knox. 

Bradley. 

Dickson. 

Cannon. 

Morgan. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  SINCE  LAJ3T  REPORT, 
December  30,  1882 — CoTUinued. 


Name. 


McBlevin  Key 

Robert  E.  Lee «.. 

Daniel  C.  Watson 

Benjamin  E.  Brazelton. 

James  S.  Denney 

Ernest  T.  Leonard 

Sherman  Hoy 

Charles  Jackson 

John  W.  Parkes 

Wm.  T.  Ozier :.... 

W.  B.  Watson 

David  O.  Watson 

Aubrey  A.  Thomas 

Xievi  Adkins 

William  Smith 

Burton  L.  Ray ..< 

Dennis  M.  Ray 

James  S.  Still  well 

Patton  A.  Hadden 


COUNTY. 


Hamilton. 

Giles. 

Knox. 

McNairy. 

Putnam. 

Sullivan. 

Carroll. 

Davidson. 

Maury. 

Carroll. 

Knox. 

Knox. 

Coffee. 

Scott. 

Roane. 

Loudon. 

Loudon. 

Marshall. 

Weakley. 
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STUDIES  MD  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Class  No.  1 — Mr.  D.  C.  Hommel. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene Cutter 

History  of  the  World Goodrich 

History  of  England Berard 

Physical  Geography Mitchell 

Grammar  and  Composition Swinton 

Arithmetic — Common  School Felter 

Etymology  and  English  Synonyms Bailey 

Object  Lessons AUyn 

Penmanship Spencerian  System 

Scripture  Lessons , International  Seriea 

Class  No.  2 — Miss  Bi^ttie  Davis. 

Arithmetic,  New  Intermediate i Felter 

Physical  Geography Mitchell 

Language  Lesson^ Swintoa 

Scholar^s  Companion Baily 

History  oi  the  World Goodrich 

Geography,  Primary Mitchell 

School  Stories .: Keep 

Exercises  in  Composition Original 

Penmanship .> National  System 

Drawing Krusi's  Series 

Class  No.  3 — Mb.  L.  A.  Houghton. 

Language  Lessons Jacob's  Part  Second 

Geography. Mitchell's  First  Lessons 

Arithmetic Felter's  Primary 

Picture  Teaching Byrne 

Composition 

Penmanship 
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Class  No.  4 — ^Mes,  Maby  H.  Ijams. 

First  Lessons  for  Deaf-mutes Latham 

Primary  Beader  for  Deaf-mates i Latham 

Learning  to  spell Jacob's  Part  First 

First  L^usons  in  numbers Felter 

First  Lessons  in  Geography Mitchell      ' 

Primary  Arithmetic Felter 

Composition 

Class  No.  5 — Me.  W.  O.  Bbanttm. 

First  Lessons  for  Deaf-mutes Latham 

Learning  to  spell Jacob's  Part  First 

Learning  to  spell Jacob's  Second  Part 

Object  Lessons 

Composition 

Arithmetic Addition  and  Subtraction 

Obal  Class — Miss  Kate  R.  Ogden. 

Arithmetic Felter's  Intermediate 

Geography Mitchell's  Intermediate 

History  Parley's 

Grammar  Graded  Lessons Reed  and  Kellogg 

Composition Jacob's 

Reading  and  Definitions Selections 

"Writing Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner 

Drawing < 

8 — Dumb. 
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COLORED  DEPAR'^MfiNT. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 

Bonorahle  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  TrusUes: 

Gbntlehxn  : — ^I  have  to  report  a  gratifying  healthfulness  in  the 
Colored  Department.    Few  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred. 

A  year  ago  last  summer  we  lost  in  this  branch  of  the  school  a 
delicate,  but  interesting^  girl — Robie  Jones,  of  Overton  county— 
■after  a  lingering  illness. 

The  removal  of  this  department  of  the  school  a  short  distance 
into  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  had  a  fitvorable  influence  as  a  sani- 
tary measure. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  BOYD,  M.D.,  Physician. 


PRINCIPALIS  REPORT. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  the  school  for  colored  mutes  was 
located  in  a  small  rented  school-house  in  East  Knoxville,  the  pupils 
ibeing  boarded  in  another  quarter,  at  some  distance  from  the  school 
building.  This  arrangement  was  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
session  in  the  summer  of  1883. 

During  the  vacation  the  property  now  occupied  by  this  depart- 
ment, situated  about  one  mile  east  of  the  city,  was  rented  for  two 
years  with  the  privilege  of  purchase ;  and  now,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  presenting  the  question  of  the  future  of  this  department 
to  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  I  will  restate  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  property  can  be  procured. 

The  proposition  of  the  owners  was  to  rent  the  property  to  us  for 
two  years,  and  to  sell  it  for  the  sum  of  fifiy-five  hundred  dollars 
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($6^500)^  in  case  the  present  Legislature  would  make  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  its  purchase. 

The  property  comprises  twenty-seven  (27)  acres^  most  of  which 
is  good  land.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  gardening  and  grazing 
purposes,  being  well  watered,  and  could  be  made  to  contribute  con- 
siderably toward  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  buildings  are  substantial  brick  structures,  but  will  require 
some  further  e;icpenditure  for  repairs  and  the  addition  of  one  or  twa 
rooms,  after  which  they  will  afford  ample  accommodation  to  the 
school  for  years  to  come.  Competent  judges  have  estimated  that 
we  could  not  erect  buildings  that  would  serve  our  purposes  as  well 
as  those  now  on  the  place  for  the  amount  of  money  required  to  pay 
for  the  entire  premises. 

Having  made  some  repairs  during  the  summer  of  1883,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  session,  the  school  was  removed  to  this  property 
and  has  since  remained  there,  under  the  agreement  to  rent  the  place, 
pending  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  appropriatioiL 
for  its  purchase. 

I  regard  the  continuance  of  the  school  in  the  present  quarters  as 
very  desirable,  and  as  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made* 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  educational  work  is  con^ 
cerned,  and  is  alee  more  economical  than  the  former  arrangement 
in  town — the  whole  expense,  including  rent,  supplies,  salary  of 
teacher,  clothing,  etc.,  being  met  with  about  the  same  per  capita 
outlay  that  was  required  in  town  for  board  and  washmg  alone.  In 
order  to  retain  the  present  location  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise 
the  option  to  purchase,  as  the  owners  have  been  offered  six  thousand 
dollars  for  the  property,  in  the  event  we  do  not  purchase  it ;  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  rent  the  premises  beyond  the  time  already 
agreed  upon. 

The  property  is  certainly  cheap  at  the  price  for  which  the  State 
can  obtain  it  under  the  option ;  and  any  money  expended  to  make 
the  needed  repairs  would  add  that  much  to  the  permanent  value  oi 
the  property. 

ATTENDAKOE. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  colored  department,  pre- 
vious to  our  last  report,  was  ten  (10). 
The  total  number  aftnitted  since  that  date  is  twenty-five  (26)  • 
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There  are  seventeen  (17)  papils  now  in  attendance.  The  increased 
number  of  pupils  will  require  a  somewhat  larger  appropriation  than 
we  have  heretofore  received. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  in  this  department  has  been  ex- 
cellent,  though  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  pupil  with 
eonsumption,  a  bright^  promising  girl — ^Robie  Jones,  of  Overton 
county. 

The  present  location  is,  I  think,  a  most  healthful  one. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 

THOMAS  L.  MOSES,  PHnoipal. 
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TREASUBEB'S  BSF0BT. 


188S*  PBBIT^ 

Jan.      1,  To  Balanoe  on  hand f   400  OO 

Apr.   27,  To  Deficiency  appropriation  for  1882 2,600  OO 

Jane  18,  To  Annual  appropriation  for  1888 2,600  Oa 

July     7,  To  Cash  per  E.  C.  Jones 2  00 

1884. 

Apr.    4,  To  Annual  appropriation  for  1884 2,600  00^ 

Sept.  29,  To  Cash  from  garden  and  sale  of  cow 137  S9 

$8,039  89 

1883.  CREDIT. 

Jan.    26,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee %    200  OO^ 

Mar.     2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 200  0* 

Apr.     2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee >  260  OO 

May    3,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,600  OO 

July    7,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 600  00 

Oct.     4,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 1,000  00 

Nov.    1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  OO 

Dec.    1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  OO 

1884. 

Jan.     2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  OO 

Feb.    1,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  OO 

Apr.    3,  By  Cas^  paid  Executive  Committee 300  OO 

May    2,  By  Cashpaid  Executive  Committee 600  00 

Aug.   2,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  00- 

Oct.     9,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  OO 

Nov.  11,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee..^ •  300  00 

Dec.    8,  By  Cash  paid  Executive  Committee 300  00 

96,960  OO 
By  Balance 1,089  8» 

18,039  8» 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  B.  BOTD,  IVeamtrer^ 
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REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


QUARTER  ENDING  MARC2H  81, 1883. 

1883.  BEBIT. 

Jan.    1,  To  Balance  on  hand %  96  16 

Jan.  26,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 200  00 

Mar.    2,  To  Cash  of  Treasnrsr 200  00 

Apr.    2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 260  00 

%  746  16 

CBEBIT. 

Mar.  31,  By  Board  of  pupils. %  427  60 

Mar.  31,  By  Rent  of  school-house 30  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Clothing 4  50 

Mar.  31,  By  Fuel 6  00 

Mar.  31,  By  House^furnishing 19  67 

Mar.  31,  By  Drugs  ^ 1  50 

Mar.  31,  By  Medical  attendance 10  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Transportation 21  35 

Mar.  31,  By  Salary  of  teacher 150  00 

I  670  62 

Mar.  31,  By  Balance  to  next  quarter 74  64 

I  745  16 
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QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1883. 

DEBIT. 

Apr.     1,  To  Balance %     74  64 

May    3,  To  Cash  of  Treararer 1,600  00 

July     7,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 500  00 

J2,174  64 

CREDIT. 

June  30,  By  Salary  of  teacher %  210  00 

June  30,  By  Rent  of  school-house 30  00 

June  30,  By  Board  of  pupils 333  50 

June  30,  By  Clothing 56  55 

June  30,  By  Drugs '• 10  24 

June  80,  By  Medical  attendance • 68  00 

June  30,  By  Repayment  of  loan 1,000  00 

June  30,  By  Interest  on  loan 33  53 

June  30,  By  Transportation 31  40 

$1,763  22 
June  30,  By  Balance 411  42 

<2,|74  64 
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QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80, 1883. 

DEBIT. 

Jnly     1,  To  Balance %   411  42 

Oct.     4,  To  Cash  of  Treaenrer 1,000  00 

$1,411  42 

CBEDIT. 

Sept.  30,  By  Supplies %  110  50 

Sept.  30,  By  Sickness  and  burial  of  Robie  Jones 30  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Repairs 290  10 

Sept.  30,  By  Hoose  and  kitchen-furnishing 321  94 

Sept.  30,  By  Salaries  and  wages 191  05 

Sept.  30,  By  Janitor  at  old  school-house 20  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Fuel ; 9  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Transportation 41  76 

Sept.  30,  By  Drayage  and  livery 22  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Medical  attendance 40  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Drugs 2^  96 

Sept.  30,  By  Tools 5  85 

Sept.  30,  By  Incidentals 3  75 

$1,106  90 
Sept.  30,  By  Balance 304  52 

$1,411  42 
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QUABTEB  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 1883. 

IXBB£F« 

Oct     1,  To  Balanoe %  804  62 

Nov.    1,  To  Caah  of  TreMoxer 300  00 

Dec.    1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 300  00 

1884. 

Jan.    2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 300  00 

$1,204  52 

OBEDIT* 

Deo.  31,  By  Bent %  76  OO 

Dec.  31,  By  Salary  of  teacher 90  OO 

Dec.  31,  By  Fuel  and  lights 74  75 

Dec.  31,  By  Cow  purchased 35  OO 

Dec.  31,  By  Care  of  Robie  Jones 30  00. 

Dec.  31,  By  Houae-furnishing 52  51 

Dec.  31,  By  Drugs  and  medical  attention 22  45 

Dec.  31,  By  Clothing  and  dry  goods 75  15 

Dec.*  31,  By  Stationery 2  35 

Dec.  31,  By  Incidentds 6  65 

Dec.  31,  By  Conveyance  and  drayage 14  50 

Dec.  31,  By  Transportation 13  05 

Dec.  31,  By  Labor  and  wages 101  IT 

Dec.  31,  By  Cemetery  lot  and  deed 13  00 

Dec.  31,  By  Supplies 332  76 

<  938  33 

Dec.  31,  By  Balance 266  19 

.  $1,204  42 
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QUABTIX  SNDI£7&  MABCH  31, 1884. 

Jan.     1,  To  Balance %  266  1» 

Feb.    1,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 300  00 

Apr.    3,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 300  00 

%  866  19 

CBEDIT. 

Mar.  31,  By  Supplies.^ %  257  77 

Mar.  31,  By  Salaries  and  wages 178  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Clothing  and  dry  goods 50  22 

Mar.  31,  By  Repairs. 5  25 

Mar.  31,  Py  Seeds 18  93 

Mar.  31,  By  House-furnishing 7  65 

Mar.  31,  By  Drayage  and  livery 7  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Fuel ; 60  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Rent 75  00 

Mar.  31,  By  Incidentals 1  85 

$  661  67 

Mar.  31,  Bjr  Balance 204  52 

%  866  1» 
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QUAETER  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1884. 

DBBIT* 

Apr,    1,  To  Balance %  204  52 

May    2,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 600  00 

%  704  52 

OSEDIT. 

June  30,  By  Supplies %  167  76 

June  30,  By  Salary  and  wages • 175  15 

June  30,  By  Rent 75  00 

June  30,  By  Tools  and  repairs « 7  14 

June  30,  By  Seeds 4  90 

June  30,  By  Medical  attention 4  00 

June  30,  By  Clothing i 13  78 

June  30,  By  House- furnishing 3  10 

June  30,  By  Livery  and  hauling 13  50 

June  30,  By  Transportation 43  50 

June  30,  By  Incidentals 4  60 

%  512  43 

June  30,  By  Balance 192  09 

%  704  52 
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QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1884. 

DEBIT. 

July    1,  To  Balance %  192  09- 

Aug.    2,  To  Caah  of  Treasurer 300  Oa 

Oct.     9,  To  Cash  of  Treasurer 300  00- 

%  792  09 

CBEDIT. 

Sept.  30,  By  Supplies $  79  47 

Sept.  30,  By  Repairs , 56  95 

Sept.  30,  By  Transportation 57  05 

Sept.  30,  By  Salary  and  wages 167  05 

Sept.  30,  By  Medical  attention 6  Oa 

Sept.  30,  By  Cow  purchased 40  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Clothing  and  merchandise 18  00 

Sept.  30,  By  House-furnishing 12  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Fuel 21  20 

Sept.  30,  By  Incidentals  and  labor 10  00 

Sept.  30,  By  Rent , 75  00 

%  542  73 

Sept.  30,  By  Balance 249  36 

%  792  09 
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QUARTER  ENDD^G  DECEMBER  31, 1884. 

DSBIT. 

Oct.     1,  To  Balatfod %  249  38 

Nov.  11,  To  Gash  of  Treascnrer 300  00 

Dec.    8,  To  Cash  of  Treadurdr 300  00 

%  849  36 

CBBDIT. 

Nov.  30,  By  Su]ipliefi  fot  O^tobei*  and  November %  196  70 

Nov.  30,  By  Clothing  and  meirohandide 52  06 

Nov.  30,  By  Livery  and  hauling 9  00 

Nov.  30,  By  House-ftimishing 1  80 

Nov.  30,  By  Ptrel 52  50 

Nov.  30,  By  Transportation 1  75 

Nov.  30,  By  Rent 75  00 

Nov.  30,  By  Repairs l6  90 

Nov.  30,  By  Drags 5  00 

Nov.  30,  By  Salary  and  wages 142  85 

%  655  56 

Nov.  30,  By  Expenditures  for  December  estimated 275  00 

%  830  56 

Nov.  30,  By  Estimated  balance 18  80 

%  849  36 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  8.  VAN  GILDER, 
WM.  K.  ECKLE, 
a  B.  BOYD, 

Executive  Committee. 
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PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  COLORED  DEPARTMENT 
Since  Repobt  December  31, 1882. 


NAME. 


EngeDe  Watson. 

Willie  Saddath 

Robert  Saddath 

William  Ridley 

Thomas  Boswell 

Robie  Jones 

Charles  Alexander... 
.  Robert  T.  Craighead 

Robei*t  Gill.. 

Joseph  Forgy 

John  Forgy 

John  Goodman 

Ella  McCain 

Willis  Davis 

James  Forgy 

Ann  Eckel 

Alex.  Johnson 

Leanna  Johnson 

Sallie  Johnson 

Francis  Till  man . 

Thos.  Garrett 

Belle  Garrett 

Ernest  Trent 

William  Jackson 

Martha  Trundles 


COUNTY. 

Davidson. 

Roane. 

Roane. 

Crockett.    . 

Carroll. 

Overton. 

Knox. 

Davidson. 

Rutherford. 

Hawkins. 

Hawkins. 

Knox. 

Tipton. 

Shelby. 

Hawkins. 

Hamblen. 

Roane. 

Roane. 

Roane. 

Knox. 

Sevier. 

Sevier. 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 

Sevier. 
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LIST  OF  STUDIES  AND  TEXT  BOOKS 

OF 

PUPILS  IN  COLORED  DEPARTMENT. 


MB.  MATT.  B.  MAKN^  TEAOHEB. 

First  LeBSODS  for  Deaf-mates. .....c Latham 

Primary  Reader  for  Deaf-mates '. Latham 

Learning  to  spell. Jacob's 

Arithmetic^  First  Lessons Felter 

Arithmetic,  Primary Felter 

Grammar,  Graded  Lessons Reid  &  Kellogg 

Scripture  Lessons • 

Writing  and  Composition  •••. 
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OF  THE 


jlDJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  M  STATE. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  WM.  B.  BATE,  GOVERNOR. 

DECEMBER  13,  1884. 
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IS/EIPOI^T. 


To  Hi8  EzoeUency,  Wm.  B.  Bate^  Oovemar  of  ike  State  of  Tennestee  r 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  Your  Excellency  that  upon 
assuming  the  duties  of  Adjutant  General,  something  near  two  ye^rs 
since,  I,  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  thereafter^  made  a  personal 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  State's  Armory  and  military 
equipments,  and  found  the  same  in  endless  confusion.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  no  regard  for  this  valuable  and  costly  property 
of  the  State.  The  various  articles  and  stores  were  scattered  about 
with  no  order  and  no  special  place  ]br  any  particular  article.  An 
examination  of  the  laws  for  something  directory  to  me  in  the  man* 
agement  of  the  department. proved  of  no  avail,  as  upon  this  ques- 
tion the  laws  were  almost  silent.  I  then  looked  to  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  department  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish 
something  at  least  by  way  of  bringing  some  degree  of  order  out  of 
the  mass  of  confusion  found,  as  some  expense  must  necessarily 
accrue  upon  the  execution  of  any  contemplated  work.  I  only 
found  one  hundred  dollars  ($100),  not  enough  to  undertake  any 
work.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  facts,  however,  by  devoting 
such  spare  time  as  I  have  been  able  to  command  from  my  addi- 
tional duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  to  the  work  of  classify- 
ing and  arranging  the  department,  which  has  been  done  without 
money,  and  mainly  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Dautel,  the  landscape  gard- 
ener of  the  capitol  grounds.  Much  has  been  done,  but  I  am  still  una- 
ble  to  report  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  guns,  or  to 
give  a  tabulated  amount  and  condition  of  this  character  of  property 
belonging  to  the  State,  much  of  it  being  scattered  about  over  the 
State,  that  I  am  unable  to  have  reports  of,  or  collect,  by  reason  of 
no  laws  to  enforce,  and  no  money  to  bear  expense.  Since  in  office 
there  has  been  added  to  this  department,  upon  my  application  ta 
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the  War  Department  at  WashiDgtoD,  one  Gatling  gun,  two  3-inoh 
Parrott  gnns^  and  a  small  mountain  howitzer  with  equipments. 
Have  equipped  several  ether  g^uns,  and  have  several  hundred  new 
regulation  in£Eintry  guns,  with  equipments  and  ammunition,  besides 
other  smaller  articles.  The  armory  at  times,  like  the  remainder  of 
the  building,  is  damp,  and  consequently  causes  mildew  and  rust. 
To  obviate  this,  cases  should  be  made  suitable  for  packing  different 
articles,  properly  distributed  and  labeled,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  cleaning  at  certain  intervals,  so  as  to  preserve  this  prop- 
erty. Provision  should  also  be  made  by  which  the  scattered  arms 
and  equipments  could  be  ascertained,  returned  to  the  armory, 
cleaned  and  properly  preserved.  If  wholly  unserviceable,  as  is  the 
case  with  some,  they  should  be  disposed  of  and  the  place  given  to 
others,  all  of  which  should  be  kept  serviceable  and  in  good  order. 

We  have  a  number  of  military  companies  and  several  military 
schools  in  the  State ;  some  of  them  in  good  organization,  others  not. 
Some  laws  should  be  enacted  that  would  require  them  all  to  come 
to  a  common  standard,  and  they  should  be  subjected  at  regular 
intervals  to  inspection  by  the  proper  State  officer.  The  companies, 
though  not  regularly  in  the  service  of  the  State,  stand  ever  ready 
to  respond  to  a  call  by  the  State,  and  therefore  deserve  some  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  from  the  State. 

I  trust  Your  Excellency  will  recommend  to  the  Legislature  an 
investigation  of  this  department,  and  such  legislation  in  the  premi* 
ses  as  will  collect  and  preserve  the  inter^ts  involved. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient 
servtot,  R.  W.  CANTRELL, 

Adjutant  General. 
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OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CAPITOL, 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  WM.  B.  BATE,  GOVERNOR. 

DECEMBER  19,  1884. 
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HEPOHT. 


To  His  Excellency  J  Wu.  B.  Bate,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Capitol  building,  grounds^  etc.  The  last  General 
Assembly  appropriated  $600  to  repair  the  roof,  walks  on  same,  and 
to  paint  the  tower.  The  said  repairs  on  the  roof  and  painting  were 
done,  the  walk  from  the  south  end  to  the  tower  was  made  entirely 
new,  but  shortly  thereafter  it  was  torn  completely  off  by  a  severe 
storm,  requiring  additional  expense  to  replace  it.  This  work  ex- 
hausted the  appropriation  thus  made.  The  same  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $300  to  make  a  gas  sewer  or  escape  from  the  wate^ 
closet,  and  for  other  repairs  to  this  part  of  the  building.  This 
work  was  done  as  directed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  exhausted  this  appropriation. 
The  vouchers  for  the  payments  made  under  these  two  appropriations 
are  on  file  in  the  comptroller's  office.  The  water  supply  is  and  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  for  five  or  six  months  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  and  fall,  and  now  we  have  no  water  at  the 
building  from  the  city  reservoir,  our  entire  supply  being  brought 
by  hand  from  hydrants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  is  a 
great  inconvenience.  The  cisterns  should  be  repaired.  They  leak 
badly.  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  building  in 
proper  repair,  especially  the  heating  and  lighting  departments,  to 
incur  the  indebtedness  indicated  by  the  two  bills  herewith  submitted: 

Phillips,  Buttorf  &  Co $  69  25 

Ryan  &  Shea 37  60 

$106  85 
The  appropriation  for  repairs,  etc.,  having  been  exhausted,  these 
bills  remain  unpaid. 

'  The  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  building  and  grounds  require 
an  additional  porter  and  a  day  watchman.  The  three  porters  now 
employed  are  kept  constantly  busy,  and  are  unable  to  keep  the 
building  clean.  The  great  number  of  visitors  to  the  grounds  and 
building  at  all  times  make  it  necessary  that  an  efficient  day  watch- 
man be  employed.     Nuisancjs  are  constantly  committed,  and  the 
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building  daily  defaced  and  abused  for  the  want  of  snob  watchman. 
Mr.  Malloy^  the  night  watchman,  is  most  efficient  and  attentive, 
and  looks  well  to  every  interest  of  the  place  while  he  is  on  duty, 
and  is  of  greatly  more  value  to  the  State  than  the  small  wages  paid 
him.  EQs  services  are  worth  more  than  he  receives  ($30  per  month). 
He  comes  on  duty  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  and  remains  until  6  o'clock  a. 
m.  As  much  is  now  done  in  this  matter  as  is  practicable  with  the 
force  at  command,  and  the  increased  force  suggested  is  urged  as  a 
necessity. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  done^  it  has  not  been  enough  to 
preserve  the  building.  The  roof  still  leaks,  and  needs  overhauling 
and  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 
The  water  closet  is  still  in  a  bad  condition,  and  a  source  of  un- 
healthfulness  to  the  building.  Something  should  be  done  to  sup- 
press, if  possible,  the  gas  that  comes  through  it  into  the  building, 
from  the  sewers  of  the  city  below  that  connect  with  the  sewer  to 
this,  and  through  which  passes,  by  reason  of  the  elevation,  these 
gases  into  and  through  the  building. 

The  entire  building  is  greatly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  should 
receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  both 
because  for  self-preservation,  and  to  present  to  the  general  public 
an  appearance  in  keeping  with  its  magnitude.  The  building  and 
grounds  are  too  imposing  and  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  rust  or 


The  last  General  Assembly  only  appropriated  $5,000,  or  $2,500 
per  annum  to  capitol  expense  account,  which  amount  included 
everything,  fuel,  lights,  porters'  hire,  night  watchman,  gardener,  and 
all  other  incidental  expense.  The  several  items,  night  watchman, 
porters  and  gardener,  amount  to  $1,980  per  annum,  leaving  only 
$620  for  all  other  necessary  contingent  expenses.  This,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen,  does  not,  and  can  not,  meet  the  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  would  be  practice  of  a  best  possible  economy  for  the  State 
to  put  the  building  once  in  good  condition  and  require  that  it  shall 
be  so  kept.  The  appropriation  made  last  session  has  been  most 
economically  and  judiciously  expended,  and  for  all  of  which  ex- 
penditures vouchers  are  filed  with  the  Comptroller. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAYDEN  MARCH, 
Superintendent  of  Capitol  and  Capitol  Chraunda* 

December  19,  1884. 
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OF  THB 


Commissioners  of  the  Watkins  Insuitute, 

TO  THB 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

JANUARY  1,  1886. 
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To  jGRw  Excellency  Wm.  B.  Bate,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tmnessee: 

Sib  :  The  commissioners  of  the  Watkins  Institute,  located  in  the 
city  of  Nashville,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  of  their 
action  under  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel  Watkins  and  the  law  of 
the  State  accepting  the  trust  for  the  State  and  appointing  the  un- 
dersigned to  administer  the  trust  under  the  said  will  and  statute : 

The  commissioners  took  possession  of  the  lot  situated  on  Church 
street,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  about  October  1,  1881,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Watkins,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  sold 
the  old  house  and  such  other  buildings  as  were  on  the  same,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  financial  statement  hereto 
attached.  We  advertised,  with  specifications  of  the  size  and  charac- 
ter of  the  buildings  desired,  in  the  American  Architect  and  Build- 
ing News,  Boston,  and  other  papers,  inviting  architects  to  present 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  buildings  indicated,  offering  premiums 
as  follows:  for  the  plan  adopted,  or  best  plan,  J300;  for  second 
best,  $150,  and  for  third  best,  $75.  There  were  six  plans  presented, 
and  upon  full  consideration  of  all  the  plans,  the  one  presented  by 
Bruce  &  Morgan,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  accepted. 

Specifications  for  the  execution  of  said  plan  in  detail  were  drawn 
up  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  published  in  sundry  papers, 
inviting  proposals  for  the  various  work  contemplated  and  necessary 
to  be  done  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  At  the  time  indi- 
cated in  the  advertisement  for  the  coming  in  of  bid.'',  we  had  before 
us  propositions  for  all  the  work  indicated,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
adopt  such  bids  as  we  thought  most  advantageous,  all  of  which  are 
on  file  with  the  papers  and  records  of  said  Institute. 

After  the  contracts  were  let,  work  of  construction  was  commenced, 
and  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  well   could  be  done.     Messrs. 
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Brace  &  Morgan  were  appointed  architects)  with  a  contract  fixing- 
their  compensation.  All  the  contracts  are  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  yoar  Ezceliency,  or  such  committee  as  the  Legislature  may  ap- 
point. 

The  house  on  Church  street  consists  of  four  stores  with  basements;^ 
the  stores  being  100  feet  deep  by  about  23  feet  wide.  The  upper 
stories  are  cut  up  into  rooms  suitable  for  families  or  offices,  and  are 
all  occupied  at  a  reasonable  rental.  There  are  but  two  of  the  stores 
rented.  The  rental  received  for  all  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
financial  statement.  The  library  is  a  building  in  rear  of  the  stores, 
112  feet  deep  by  75  feet  wide.  The  first  story  is  the  library  proper ; 
the  second  the  main  public  hall,  which  is  approached  from  Church 
street  through  a  corridor  and  over  a  bridge  that  connects  the  library 
building  and  public  hall  and  stores  together.  The  library  and  pub- 
lic hall  also  have  an  approach  from  High  street. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  financial  statement  what 
money  has  been  received  from  every  source,  and  what  interest  has 
been  received  on  the  funds  while  remaining  idle  in  our  hands.  It 
will  also  be  seen  what  amount  has  been  expended  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, and  the  amount  yet  due  on  original  contracts,  and  the  means 
with  which  we  have  to  pay  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  building  in  a  general  sense  is  nearly  completed,  yet  there  is 
much  to  do  to  prepare  it  for  the  uses  contemplated,  such  as  heating, 
seating  and  book  stands  or  cases,  and  ornamentations  in  the  library^ 
and  other  departments,  and  to  complete  the  same  we  will  have  to 
rely  upon  the  rents,  which  we  think  in  a  reasonable  time  will  be- 
sufficient.  We  trust  we  have  used  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
the  best,  in  the  erection  of  a  building  creditable  to  the  donor  and 
the  State,  and  that  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  add  that  as  soon  as  the  building  is 
complete  we  will  endeavor  to  inaugurate  such  means  and  appliances 
for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people  as  were  contem- 
plated by  the  donor  in  making  provision  for  their  benefit.  While  it 
b  true  that  we  will  have  to  rely  ou  the  rents  of  the  building  in  its  va» 
rious  departments  for  the  means  of  finishing,  furnishing  and  orna- 
menting the  same,  we  have  reasonable  hopes  that  some  lovers  of  our 
race,  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  and  prospered,  will  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  make  donations  that  will  enable  us  to  enlarge  and  improve- 
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the  capacity  of  the  Institate  for  good.  We  have  reason  to  hope  be- 
fore  we  shall  be  called  on  to  make  another  report  to  your  Excellency^ 
in  1887,  that  the  Institate,  though  weak  and  unorganized  now,  will  be 
fully  equipped,  and  will  be  dispensing  blessings  to  all  the  people  of 
the  State.  We  have  a  few  books,  say  a  few  hundred  volumes  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  executors  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Francis 
B.  Fogg,  and  the  heirs  of  W.  B.  Tabor.  We  also  are  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  done  us  and  the  public  by  the  Hon.  Howell 
£.  Jackson,  in  the  donation  of  a  large  number  of  public  documents, 
amongst  which  is  the  census  of  1880,  which  we  regard  as  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Institute. 

We  expect  as  soon  as  practicable  to  inaugurate  lectures  suitable 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  mechanical  and  other 
arts  and  trades,  such  as  Mr.  Watkins,  in  his  munificence,  intended 
to  encourage.  We  do  not  feel  authorized  to  promise  much  under 
the  circumstances,  yet  all  great  enterprises  had  a  beginning,  and 
though  the  Institute  is  now  poor  and  small,  it  may,  and  we  trust 
will,  by  the  help  of  philanthropic  and  patriotic  men,  in  the  near 
future,  grow  into  such  proportions  that  it  will  not  only  be  felt  in  this 
city  and  State,  but  in  other  States  and  cities  of  the  Union. 

We  would  be  pleased  that  your  honorable  body  would  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  this  statement  and  report  thereon,  if  for 
nothing  else  that  an  official  relation  may  exist  between  the  commis* 
sioners  and  the  State  through  the  Legislature  and  yourself. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  WATKINS  INSTITUTE. 


RECEIPTS. 
1881. 

Jane  28.  Cash  received  of  Issac  Litton^ 

executor $50,000  00 

Aag.  13.  Cash  received  of  Isaac   Litton, 

executor 35,000  00 

Dec.  23.  Cash  received  of  Isaac  Litton, 

executor 6,564  00 

1882. 
July  11.   Cash  received  of  Isaac  Litton, 

executor 246  00 

July  11.   Two  Kelley  notes  received  of 

Isaac  Litton,  executor 8,200  00— $100,000  GO 

1881. 
Oct.  1.    Cash,  sale  of   house  and  stone 

'  on  lot 690  00 

1884. 
July    3.   Cash,  interest  on  fund  while  in 

hands  of  commissioners 6,508  93 

1885. 

Jan'y  1 .   Cash,  rents  to  date ". 3,033  59 

Jan'y  1.  Cash,  interest  in  full  on  Kelly 

notes 1,491  86—     11,724  38 

$111,724  38 

DISBURSEMENIS. 

Advertising $       84  85 

Books,  stationery,  etc 69  00 

Architects,  Bruce  &  Morgan 2,745  00 

Brick  work,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co 20,375  35 

Pavements,  Haslam  Bros 1,393  60 

Cut  stone  work,  P.  Swan 14,536  00 

Galvanized  iron  and  tin,  Webb,  Steven- 
son &Co 7,531  65 

The  Wight  Fire-proofing  Company 2,416  87 

Asphalt   pavements   and  floors,    W.   W. 

Woodmansee&  Co 600  00 

Carpenter   and  joinery  works,   Simmons 

&  Phillips 13,832  50 
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Iron  pillar  and  .door^  Stewart  &  Buckner  74  00 
The  Merz  Architectural  Iron- works  Co...  13,663  85 

Insurance 1,446  00 

Excavation  and  rubble  masonry,  Williams 

&  Jones 13,309  32 

Plumbing  and  gas- fitting,  J.  L.  Park 1,726  76 

Painting  and  glazing,  W.  B.  Wallwork...     4,505  00 

Plastering,  Wm.  Corbitt  &  Son 4,131  50 

Expense,  janitor^s  salary,  commission,  etc.     1,615  65 

Prizes  for  plans 500  00 

Oash  in   Fourth  National  Bank,  Jan.  1, 

1885 7,169  49— $111,724  38 

AMOUNT  DUE  OONTBAGTOBS  WHEN  WOBE  IS  COMPLETED. 

Oarpenter  and  joinery  works,  Simmons 

&  Phillips $  6,685  00 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting,  J.  L.  Park 309  00 

Painting  and  glazing,  W.  B.  Wallwork..        620  00 

Plastering,  Wm.  Corbitt  &  Son 395  00—$     8,009  00 

This  is  a  short,  but  we  trust  an  intelligent,  showing  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  its  affairs  to  January  1,  1886. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  WHITWORTH,  Prefft. 
JOHN  M.  LEA, 
W.  F.  COOPER, 

Ckmmis9wnerB. 
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OF  THE 

Commissioners  of  the  Jackson  Statue, 

TO  THB 

FORTY-FOURTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
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To  the  General  Assembly  of  (he  State  of  Tennessee : 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  commissioners  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  a  marble  or  granite  base  for  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson^  the  sum  of  $2^000  being  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  thirtieth  section  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed 
the  6th  day  of  April,  1881. 

The  money  was  not  drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  the  execution 
of  this  trust  was  intentionally  delayed  in  the  hope  that  the  last 
General  Assembly  would  enlarge  the  appropriation,  the  presumption 
being  that  $2,000  was  a  sum  inadequate  to  remove  and  replace  the 
statue,  and,  also,  in  addition,  defray  other  costs  and  charges  necessa- 
rily attendant  upon  the  substitution  of  another  pedestal.  This 
expectation  was  not  realized,  and,  though  the  wooden  structure 
showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  might  for  some  years  have 
sustained  the  incumbent  weight,  upon  a  conference  held  by  the  un- 
dersigned  commissioners,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  proceed 
with  such  means  as  were  at  our  disposal  in  the  discharge  of  the 
trust  with  which  We  had  been  honored.  On  the  6th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1883,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  P.  Swan,  of  the 
city  of  Nashville,  who,  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  agreed  to  remove 
and  replace  the  statue,  build  foundation,  furnish  all  labor  and  mate- 
rials, and  erect  a  marble  base  according  to  a  design  presented  by 
him  and  acceptable  to  the  commissioners.  The  contract,  and  also 
the  receipt  of  said  Swan  for  the  money,  accompany  this  report  in  a 
separate  paper  marked  "  exhibit  A,"  and  are  herewith  presented  to 
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your  honorable  body.  An  examination  of  the  agreement  will  show 
that  the  payment  of  the  money ^and  the  aceeptance  of  the  work  by 
the  commissioners  do  not  immediately  release  the  contractor  from 
liability  in  case  time  should  disclose  any  defective  workmanship, 
there  being  a  stipulation  which  operates  as  a  continuing  guaranty^ 
that  the  pedestal  shall  remain  firm  and  stable,  and  possess  a  dura- 
bility equal  to  the  base  under  a  similar  statue  standing  on  the  capi- 
tol  grounds  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  height  and  width  of 
pedestal,  length  and  breadth  of  marble  slab  on  top,  and  other 
dimensions  correspond  almost  entirely  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
base  on  which  rests  the  statue  of  equal  weight  in  Washington. 

The  contract  was,  in  our  opinion,  faithfully  carried  out,  except  in 
one  small  instance,  which  does  not  in  any  degree  a£fect  the  strength 
or  durability  of  the  work — the  letters  which  compose  the  name 
Jackson  should  have  been  carved  on  one  single  piece  of  marble  as 
was  expressly  specified  in  the  contract.  In  consideration,  however, 
of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  work,  with  this  exception,  was 
performed,  we  did  not  consider  that  this  inadvertenoe  or  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  was  cause  sufficient  to  justify  or  require 
us  to  withhold  any  part  of  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid,  especially  a& 
the  contract  was  barely  remunerative  and  involved  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, the  penalty  for  any  damage  being  stipulated  at  the  sam  of 
$10,000.  There  was  a  necessity,  of  course,  to  separate  the  figures 
into  their  original  segments,  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  labor,  in 
the  performance  of  which  our  home  mechanics  had  hitherto  had  no 
experience,  but,  we  are  glad  to  report,  the  task  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  the  segments  afterwards  rejoined,  neither  figure 
sustaining  any  injury  or  damage  what^ever. 

Allow  us  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  upon  a  view  of  the  pedestal, 
afler  all  the  work  had  been  completed,  we  rather  felicitated  our- 
selves that  the  appropriation  had  not  been  of  any  greater  magni- 
tude. The  work  is  plain  but  substantial,  and  sufficiently  massive ; 
not  subject  to  criticism,  because  there  is  no  attempt  to  display,  while, 
had  larger  means  been  at  our  disposal,  the  ornamentation  might 
have  been  excessive,  or,  perhaps,  conceived  in  bad  taste.  The  statue 
as  a  work  of  art  has  incurred  some  measure  of  criticism ;  whether 
justly  or  unjustly  matters  not  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  who  will 
look  upon  this  conception  of  the  artist  as  an  effort  to  symbolize  the 
greatness  of  one  who  was  no  less  distinguished  in  peace  than  in  war» 
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^'Recorded  honors''  shall  gather  around  the  tomb  of  Jackson^ 
and  his  name  and  fame  will  live  in  history^  when  any  structures  or 
monuments  in  bronze  or  marble  sacred  to  his  memory,  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust. 

Respectfully  submitted^ 

T.  W.  DICK  BULLOCK, 

Chairman, 
W.  P.  JONES, 
HORACE  H.  HARRISON, 
D.  A.  NUNN, 
JOHN  M.  LEA. 


CONTRACT. 

This  article  of  agreement  witnesseth  : 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  ap* 
propriated  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  marble 
or  granite  base  for  the  statue  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  capitol 
grounds,  reference  to  which  act  of  appropriation,  being  the  thirtieth 
section  of  an  Act  passed  the  6th  day  of  April,  1881,  is  hereby  made, 
the  same  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  instrument. 

Now,  the  undersigned,  P.  Swan,  agrees  at  his  own  cost  and 
charge  to  erect  or  build  said  base  within  the  next  six  months,  the 
dimension^  thereof  to  be  of  size,  etc.,  as  indicated  on  a  paper  hereto 
annexed,  marked  Exhibit  A,  to  be  also  taken  as  a  part  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  said  Swan  agrees  to  take  down  the  statue,  build  foun- 
dation for  the  base  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  superstructure 
and  the  statue  thereon,  to  replace  the  statue  on  the  pedestal,  and  all 
this  work  to  be  done  in  a  manner  as  substantial  as  the  work,  and  to 
be  of  as  great  permanence,  as  the  base  on  which  the  Jackson  statue 
in  Washington  rests.  He  further  covenants  that  he  will  take  down 
and  replace  the  statue  without  a^^y  damage  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,, 
guarantees  that  no  damage  &haU  h&pp^^  to  it  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  that  the  b^  u  j^U  be  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain 
the  statue  for  an  indefinj^^  •^p  or,  for  iuBt«tnce,  in  the  way  and 
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manner  that  the  statue  at  Washington  has  been  for  so  long,  and 
is  noir^  sustained  by  the  base  placed  there^  binding  himself  for  the 
performance  of  these  covenants  in  the  sum  of  f  10^000. 

[A  paper  marked  Exhibit  B  is  made  a  part  of  this  instrument.] 
When  all  the  work  is  satisfactorily  done^  the  undersigned,  T.  W. 
Dick  Bullocky  ChairmaQ  of  the  committee,  agrees  to  pay  said  Swan 
$2,000,  and  for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Swan  to  perform  the 
aforesaid  covenants,  suit  may  be  brought  by  said  Bullock  as  Chair- 
man for  the  use  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Witness  our  hands,  October  20,  1883. 

P.  SWAN. 

T.  W.  DICK  BULLOCK, 
Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 


EXHIBIT  A  TO  CONTRACT. 

Dated  20th  October,  1883,  between  P.  Swan  and  T.  W.  Dick  Buljock,  Chairman. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  15,  1883. 

Mr*  John  if.  Lea: 

Deab  Sir — I  will  complete  pedestal  for  Jackson  statue  of  Knox- 
ville  mable  as  per  sample  in  your  office  as  per  design  shown,  and  of 
the  following  dimensions  : 

Lower  base .....15  ft.  4  in.  x  9  ft.  6  in.  x  1  ft.  4  in. 

Second  base 13       2        x7       4       x2     .0 

Molding  under  die 12      2        x  6       2       x  0        9 

Die 11       6        x5       6       x7        0 

Cap  on  die :....13       2        x7       4       x2        0 

Top  block 11       6        x5      6       xO      11 

Total  height 14  ft.  0  in. 

Will  build  suitable  foundation  for  pedestal ;  will  also  guarantee 
the  safe  transfer  of  statue  from  present  pedestal  to  marble  one  and 
complete  the  whole  work  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  for 
the  sum  of  $2,000. 

P.  SWAN. 
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EXHIBIT  B. 

The  average  thickness  of  marble  on  the  die  is  to  be  five  inches ; 
and  a  long  space  on  one  slab  is  to  have  in  raised  letters  the  word 
^'  Jackson/' 

Received  from  T.  W.  Dick  Bullock,  by  the  hands  of  John  M.  Lea, 
f  2,000  in  fall  for  all  work  as  per  contract  done  in  and  about  the 
erection  of  base  for  Jackson  statue.  The  payments  were  made  at 
different  times  as  the  work  progressed,  and  this  acknowledgment  is 
made  fbr  the  purpose  of  embodying  all  receipts  into  one. 

P.  SWAN. 

^October  1,  1884. 
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